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HPhe  local  nature  of  the  work  which  we  have  prefixed  to 
'-  this  article,  has  led  the  writer  into  details  comparatively 
uninteresting  to  a  British  public ;  but  the  subject  which  he  has 
partially  treated  is  one  of  great  and  advancing  interest.  We  agree 
with  him,  that  the  great  and  permanent  bodies  which  now  con- 
stitute nations,  have  assumed,  in  their  mutual  relations,  an  indi- 
vidual character;  and  that  while,  under  the  influence  of  their 
increasing  intercourse,  the  mere  external  peculiarities  of  the 
inhabitants  of  different  countries  are  becoming  obliterated,  pecu- 
liarities in  the  public  conduct  of  those  countries  are  becoming 
more  marked.  The  manners  of  an  Englishman  and  a  French- 
man differed  much  more  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  they  do 
at  present.  But  the  conduct  of  the  two  countnes  as  nations, 
their  behaviour  towards  each  other,  and  towards  other  indepen- 
dent communities,  was  then  much  more  governed  by  similar 
causes  than  it  is  now.  In  fact,  until  within  a  very  short  period, 
the  conduct  of  a  nation,  as  a  nation,  depended  principally  on  the 
accident  of  the  character  of  the  king,  or  of  the  minister.  A  suc- 
cession of  warlike  kings  made  Denmark  a  military  power ;  a  sue* 
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cession  of  qwet  half-witted  sovereigns  reduced  her  to  political 
nullity.  Under  Richelieu,  France  was  intriguing  and  ambitious ; 
under  Fleury,  she  was  careless^  and  pacific.  But  now,  that  in 
almost  every  country  the  people  interfere  in  public  affairs,  often 
direct  them,  and  almost  always  influence  them,  the  conduct  of  a 
nation  must  always  be  affected,  and  often  is  governed,  by  the 
general  disposition  of  the  millions  who  constitute  it :  it  becomes 
a  permanent  reflection  of  the  national  character,  and  is  tinged 
with  all  the  peculiai^ilieis  With  which  tlimafce,  lieice,  religion^  insti- 
tufions,  and  palbt  history,  havie  coloured  that  chatacter.  In 
former  times,  the  conduct  of  a  nation  could  be  best  predicted  by 
considering  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  individuals  who  pre- 
sided over  its  councils.  The  principal  elements  of  such  a  calcu- 
lation are  now  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  people  itself. 
Our  ancestors  at  one  time  feared  the  ambition  of  Louis,  and  at 
another  relied  on  the  courage  of  Frederic.  We  dread  the  ambi- 
tion of  France,  and  rely  on  the  prudence  of  Prussia. 

The  most  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 'to  be  found 
in  Russia  and  Austria.  The  conduct  of  each  of  these  empires 
has  often  appeared  to  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  an  individual. 
The  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  succession  of  Nicholas,  altered 
the  whole  tone  of  Russian  politics — they  are  still  affected  by  the 
personal  dislike  of  Nicholas  to  Louis  Philippe ;  and  the  prudent 
and  pacific^  behaviour  of  Austria,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
wisdom  of  Metternich.  But  this  is  accounted  for  when  we  recol- 
lect, that  Russia-  and  Austria  are. the  empires  least  affected  by 
the  popular  voice.  In  both  of  them,  as  far  as  foreign  relations 
are  concerned,  the  people  are  nothing — the  government  is  every 
thing.  On  the  other  hand,  in.  the  three  great  countries  which 
enjoy  the  most  popular  institutions — the  British  Empire,  France, 
and  the  United  States  of  America — the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  time  being  has,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  little 
influence  on  the  public  conduct  of  the  nation.  A  vain,  or  k 
rash,  or  a  litigious,  or  a  procrastinating  minister,  may  indeed 
bring  either  of  them  into  difficulty ;  but  if  the  nation  do  not 
share  his  faults,  he  will  be  driven  from  power,  and  a  successor 
appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  retracing  his  steps.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  public  conduct  of  any 
of  these  communities  is  uninfluenced  by  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  statesmen  for  the  time  being  in  power ;  especially  if  those 
qualities  are,  as  was  lately  the  case  in  France,  and  perhaps  in 
the  United  States,  an  exaggeration  of  the  national  peculiarities ; 
but  we  affirm  that  those  qualities,  though  not  positively^  are 
comparatively  unimportant.  In  short,  that  whereas  formerly 
the  character  of  the  *  minister  determined  the  conduct  of  th^ 
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nation^  now  the  character  of  the  nation  determines  the  eonduot 
of  the  minister. 

For  the  purpose  both  of  estimating  the  future  prospects  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  of  deciding  what  ought  to  be  the  course  of 
our  own  policy,  it  is  therefore  important  to  consider  what  are  the 
characteristics  by  which  these  three  great  powers  are  distills 
guished  in  their  public  conduct  towards  other  civilized  states ; 
in  order  that  we  may  ascertain  the  chances  of  peace,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  promoted — and  the  chances  of  war, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  Averted.  We  use  the  words 
^  public  conduct^'  because  it  is  only  as  respects  their  public  con* 
duct  that  nations  can  be  treated  as  persons.  The  enterprises  of 
individuals,  unsanctioned  by  their  government,  do  not  commit 
the  nation.  It  is  the  duty,  of  course,  of  every  government  td 
do  all  that  it  can  to  prevent  any  of  its  subjects  from  injuring 
those  of  other  governments  in  person  or  in  property ;  but  its 
public  character  is  not  affected  by  aggressions,  though  made  by 
its  own  subjects,  if  it  do  not  directly  or  indirectly  sanction 
them,  either  by  conniying  while  they  are  planned  and  executed, 
or  by  allowing  the  perpetrators  to  remain  unpunished.  In  fact) 
for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  we  identify  nations  with  their 
governments.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  England  could  have  been  taken,  it  would  have  been  found 
unfavourable  to  our  treatment  of  Denmark  in  1807j  and  again 
in  1813.  It  is  possible,  nay  it  is  probable,  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  France  may  have  disapproved  of  the  invasions  of 
Spain  by  Napoleon  and  by  Louis ;  and  that  they  may  now  dis- 
approve of  the  intrigues  with  which  their  diplomacy  is  harass- 
ing her.  But  a  nation,  when  considered  as  an  individual,  must  be 
judged  by  her  acts ;  and  her  act  is  what  is  done  in  her  name,  and  by 
her  authority,  We  should  be  grieved,  indeed,  if  the  majority  of 
educated  Englishmen,  or  the  majority  of  educated  Frenchmen, 
could  act  as  their  respective  governments  have  acted.  We  use 
the  words  '  towards  other  civilized  states,'  first,  because  that  part 
only  of  the  public  conduct  of  a  nation  affects  the  practical  ques- 
tions which  we  are  considering ;  and  secondly,  because  unhappily 
such  is  public  morality,  that  the  mode  in  which  a  nation  treats 
barbariiEins,  or  even  semi-barbarians,  is  no  evidence  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  would  be  likely  to  treat  a  civilized  community.  In 
estimating  the  public  character  of  France,  therefore,  we  do  not 
advert  to  her  relations  with  the  African  tribes ;  and  in  estimating 
that  of  America,  we  do  not  allude  to  her  treatment  o(  the  Indians. 
In  estimating  that  of  England,  we  shut  our  eyes  to  A\  that  she 
has  done  in  Hindostan  or  Cabul. 

The  qualities  which  principally  mark  the  conduct  of  a  nation,  • 
in  its  intercourse  with  other  civilized  nations,  are  pride,  vanity— 
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using  that  word  to  signify  the  desire  of  admiration — ambition, 
fear,  resentment,  sympathy,  and  justice;  and  the  influence  of 
these  motives  depends  partly  on  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
felt,  and  partly  on  the  causes  from  which  they  originate.  Dif- 
ferent nations  may  be  equally  vain,  but  one  may  desire  to  be 
admired  for  her  power,  another  for  her  civilization,  and  a  third  for 
her  integrity ;  and  others  are  to  be  found  who,  like  Austria,  seem 
utterly,  careless. as  to  the  opinions  of  foreigners.  Again,  two 
nations  may  be  both  timid  ;  but  one  may  fear  the  evils  of  defeat, 
the  other. the  evils  of  victory.  One  surrounded. by  more  power- 
ful neighbours,  may  be  in  constant  dread  of  invasion  ;  the  other 
may  feel  that  her  comparative  force  secures  her  from  attack,  but 
that  a  war,  though  it  be  successful,  will  ruin  her  finances.  Under 
such  circumstances,  timidity  would  lead  the  former  to  contract 
alliances,  in  order  to  secure  herself  from  aggression;  the  other  to 
avoid  them,  in  order  to  lessen  the  chances  of  being  dragged  by 
her  treaties  into  a  contest. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  in  detail  the  public  character  of 
the  three  great  nations  which  we  have  mentioned,  beginning  with 
France. 

The  circumstances  under  which  France  has  been  placed,  have 
been,  in  most  respects,  eminently  unfavourable.  Until  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Frencn  people  had  no  influence  on  the  policy  of  their 
country.  It  was  dependent  sometimes  on  the  will  of  a  king, 
sometimes  on  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  and  sometimes  on  the 
eaprice  of  a  mistress.  A  dispute  between  Louis  XIV,  and  Lou  vols, 
about  a  window,  occasioned  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate. 
A  well-timed  visit  by  Horace  Walpole  to  Fleury,  rendered  France 
for  twenty  years  the  ally  of  England.  It  was  the  casting  voice 
of  Madame  de  Mainteuon  that  decided  whether  France  should 
violate  or  respect  the  treaty  which  excluded  the  Bourbons  from 
the  Spanish  succession.  At  length  the  power  which  the  crown  had 
abused  for  centuries  passed  to  demagogues,  whose  influence  de- 
pended on  their  popularity,  and  whose  popularity  could  be  main- 
tained only  by  satisfying  the  desires,  or  flattering  the  prejudices, 
of  the  new  sovereign — the  people.  From  their  hands  it  was 
extorted  by  a  soldier  more  intent  on  conquest,  and  more  unscru- 
pulous as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  than  any  of  the  public 
enemies  with  whom  Europe  has  had  to  struggle  since  the  times 
of  Attila.  The  great  object  of  Napoleon  was  to  seduce  the  people, 
by  gratifying  the  passions  which  are  strongest  among  uneducated 
politicians — vanity  and  ambition.  His  talents,  his  habits,  and  his 
inclination,  led  him  to  offer  military  glory  to  the  one,  and  exten- 
sion of  territory  to  the  other.  Never  were  these  intoxicating 
bribes  «o  profusely  supplied.  Of  course,  for  this  purpose  all 
treaties,  all  engagements,  all  faith,  and  all  law,  public  and  private, 
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were  to  be  disregarded.  On  no  other  condition  could  the  empire 
of  the  French  be  stretched  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Guadalquivir. 
It  was  his  business,  therefore,  while  he  inflamed  and  perverted 
their  ambition,  to  stifle  their  feelings  of  morality  and  justice.  In 
both  attempts  he  was  equally  successful.  His  boast,  that  mil- 
lions joined  in  his  views,  was,  unhappily  for  those  millions,  well 
founded.  The  misfortunes  of  the  latter  portion  of  his  career, 
though  not  quite  so  mischievous  to  the  national  character  as  his 
earlier  successes,  still  helped  to  deteriorate  it.  He  taught  the 
French  to  submit  to  defeat.  He  taught  them  to  welcome  humi- 
liation ;-^— to  receive  with  acclamation  sovereigns  twice  forced  on 
them  by  foreigners.  The  degradation  of  the  early  period  of  the 
Restoration,  was  followed  by  still  more  corrupting  successes. 
The  government  of  the  Bourbons  has  wanted  only  power  to  teach 
lessons  as  demoralizing  as  those  of  the  Empire.  The  invasion  of 
Spain,  in  1822,  was  as  frauduleift,  as  unjust,  and  as  rapacious  as 
that  of  1808.  The  only  difference  was,  that  Napoleon  endea- 
voured to  render  Spain  a  dependencyofFrance,  under  his  brother; 
and  Louis  to  throw  her  bound  under  the  feet  of  >  a  descen- 
^  dent  of  Henry  the  Fourth.'  In  fact,  of  the  two  pieces  of  injustice, 
znohstrous  as  they  both  were,  the  last  was  the'  more  oppressive ; 
for  Napoleon  came  as  a  reformer — his  success  might  have  regene- 
rated Spain.  The  Duke  of  Angouleme  was  the  restorer  of  tyranny. 

We  will  now  consider  the  national  character  which  has  grown 
up  under  such  influences.  If  the  picture  be  unfavourable,  no  one 
will  be  surprised  when  he  reflects  on  the  education  which  the 
nation  has  received. 

Among  the  most  striking  qualities  of  France  is  her  pride.  One 
of  her  most  acute  and  most  philosophical  statesmen  has  pro- 
claimed from  the  tribune,  that  pride,  nourished  by  the  victories  and 
triumphs  of  more  than  two  hundred  years  of  war,  is  now  the  only 
remaining  link  that  keeps  her  in  a  social  state.*  We  should  dif- 
fer from  M.  de  Tocqueville  with  great  diffidence,  whatever  the 
subject  were,  and  as  to  the  character  of  his  own  country  we  yield 
implicitly  to  his  authority.  But  though  military  pride  be  the 
absorbing  sentiment,  not  nierely  the  ruhng  but  the  despotic  pas- 
sion of  France,  her  glories  in  war  are  not  the  onlv  objects  on 
which  she  dwells  with  complacency.  She  is  proud  also  of  her 
power,  of  her  influence,  and  of  her  civilization.  Her  power  is 
formidable,  but  it  is  probably  not  superior  to  that  of  Russia ;  it 
certainly  is  inferior  to  that  of  Germany,  when  Germany  can  be 
combined.    She  believes  it  to  be  a  match  for  all  Europe.     Her 


•  Speech  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  30th  Nov. 
1840. 
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influenee' is  considerable;  but  she  believes  that  all  the  pations 
between  her  frontier  and  the  Rhine  are  anxious  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  her  dominions.  It  is  fortunate  for  France,  as  well  as 
for  Europe,  that  she  has  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining^  the 
truth  of  this  opinion.  Her  civilization  is  great;  she  believes 
that  it  is  unrivalled.  She  is  certainly  eminent  in  war,  in  litera- 
ture, and  in  the  fine  arts;  but  in  education,  in  morality,  in 
wealth,  in  the  ordinary  arts  of  life — ^in  short,  in  all  that  contri- 
butes to  the  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  France  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Holland,  of  Belgium, 
of  Switeerland,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  greater  part  of 
Germany. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  this  overweening  self-estimation,  she 
seems  always  beset  by  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  founded.  Proud  as  she  is  of  her  glory  and  of  her 
power,  she  cannot  forget  that  at  sea  she  has  been  unsuccessful 
for  centuries,  and  that  on  land  her  defeats  have  been  as  signal  as 
her  victories.  She  cannot  but  perceive,  that  while  all  Europe  is 
advancing,  her  own  population  is  almost  stationary  ;  her  agricul- 
ture declining,  and  her  commerce  bearing  every  year  a  less 
proportion  to  that  of  her  neighbours :  that  while  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  England^  are  becoming  intersected  by  a  network  of 
canals  and  railroads,  her  own  internal  communications  almost  re- 
semble those  of  Spain.  She  is  restlessly  anxious,  therefore,  to  sup- 
port her  claims  by  the  suiSPrage  of  her  neighbours,  an4  in  constant 
fear  that  the  verdict  may  be  against  her.  She  is  as  vain  as  sensi- 
tive to  the  sentiments  of  others,  as  if,  like  Russia,  she  were  strug- 
gling to  emerge  from  barbarism*  All  her  conduct  has  reference, 
not  so  much  to  its  effects  on  her  own  happiness,  as  to  the  opinions 
of  die  world  around  her.  To  induce  her  to  make  railroads,  she 
Is  told  that  her  national  honour  requires  them.*  To  induce  her 
to  continue  the  fortification  of  Paris,  she  is  told  that  London  and 
Vienna  will  illuminate  if  she  abandon  it.  With  an  inconsistency, 
not  uncommon  where  vanity  is  the  prevailing  passion,  she,  at  the 
same  time,  believes  herself  to  be  the  object  of  general  admira- 
tion, and  is  always  watching  to  detect  and  punish  an  insult. 
She  quarrels  with  her  old  allies  the  Swiss,  obstructs  their  com- 
merce, and  tibreatens  their  independence,  because  the  Diet  has 
complained,  as  she  thinks,  too  bluntly,  that  she  has  sent  a  spy 
with  a  fabricated  pas^>ort  into  their  territory.  She  conquers 
Algiers,  because  the  iJey  lias  been  rnde  to  her  consul.  She 
threatens  all  Europe,  arms  half  a  imllion  of  men,  aad  is.inclinad  to 
arm  half  a  million  more,  because  she  has  received,  according  to 
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her  own  accoqDt,  not  an  injury,  or  even  an  insult,  but  an  act  of 
discourtesy.  Sh^  has  all  the  arrogance  of  a  giant,  and  all  the 
susceptibility  of  a  dwarf. 

Another  prominent  part  of  her  character  is  her  ambition.  She 
desires  not  nappiness,  but  power ;  and  aims  at  increasing  that 
power,  not  by  the  improvement  of  her  own  resources,  but  by 
appropriating  those  of  qthers.  She  still  clings  to  the  barbarous 
doctrine  of  the  middle  ages,  that  a  nation  becomes  great,  not  by 
the  growth  of  its  pwn  population,  the  increase  of  its  own  capital, 
and  the  improvement  of  its  agriculture  and  manufactures,  but 
either  by  seizing  the  territory  and  incorporating  the  subjects  of 
its  neighbours,  or  by  obtaining  a  preponderating  influence  over 
their  councils.  As  far  as  she  can,  she  proposes  to  extend  herself 
by  conquest;  and  where  that  is  impossible,  she  strives,  by 
treaties,  by  intermarriages,  by  promoting  dissensions  between 
states,  and  factions,  party  spirit,  and  civil  war  in  each  separate 
community,  to  create  occasions  for  her  interference,  and  the 
means  of  establishing^  or  confirming  her  influence. 

We  lament  to  add  that  she  is  checked  by  no  feeling  of  justice, 
of  faith,  or  of  public  morality.  She  does  not  even  pay  to  virtue 
the  homage  of  hypocrisy.  She  avows  that  a  solemn  treaty  of 
peace  is  a  truce  to  be  broken  by  her  as  soon  as  it  suits  what  she 
supposes  to  be  her  interest.  She  proclaims  the  right  of  every 
jiation  to  manage  its  own  aifairs ;  and  invades  Spain,  because 
the  Spaniards  have  required  a  constitution  from  their  despot. 
She  fears  that  her  influence  may  decline  in  Italy,  and  to  restore 
it,  seizes,  in  profound  peace,  on  Ancona.  She  wishes  for  another 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  proposes  to  rob  Spain  of  Ma- 
jorca. She  guarantees  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  threatens  y^ai  if  she  is  not  allowed  to  dismember  it. 

All  these  aggressive  propensities  she  supports  by  fearless  da- 
ring. *  La  France,'  said  Chateaubriand,  *  est  un  soldat.'  She 
bas  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  that  unsocial  profession. 
No  na.tion  is  so  little  deterred  by  the  dread  of  war ;  none  supports 
its  actual  presence  with  more  intrepidity.  In  every  other  civi- 
lised country  the  preservation  of  peace  is  held  the  great  duty  of 
a  statesman  :  in  France,  M.  Thiers  could  say  that  ne  trusted  he 
s)iould  not  be  considered  very  culpable  for  baying  occasioned  the 

Erobability  pf  war.  In  T^hat  other  country  could  a  statesman 
ave  declared  that,  rather  than  that  the  flastern  Question  should 
b^  settled  without  French  intervention,  or  that  France  should  be 
supp9.sed  to  be  unprepared  for  >var,  or  that,  on  a  matter  which 
al^e  had  agreed  to  arr^ge  in  concert  with  other  powers,  she 
should  be  required  to  acquiesce  in  the  unanimous  decision  of  all 
iixe  other  parties  to  the  apeement — rather  than  accept  any 
one  of  these  alternatives,  Eq   wp^W  plunge  into  a  thousand 
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wars  ?  Yet  such  were  the  words  of  De  Tocqueville.  In  fact, 
France  thinks  that  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  war.  All  her 
best  colonies  she  surrendered  long  ago;  and  it  is  no  slight 
set-off  against  the  expense  of  a  contest,  that  it  would  set  her 
free  from  Algiers.  Her  continental  territory^ is  too  compact, 
and  her  population  is  too  homogeneous,  for  partition,  and  her 
own  laws  in  a  great  measure  excludes  her  from  commerce.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  fancies  that  she  has  much  to  gain.  She  is 
anxious  to  extend  her  territory  to  the  limits  which,  because  she 
thinks  them  convenient,  she  calls  natural.  She  burns  to  wipe 
from  her  arms  the  disgrace  which  she  thinks  was  inflicted  on 
them  by  the  calamitous  termination  of  the  imperial  wars.  And, 
above  all,  she  is  anxious  to  punish  those  whose  resistance  occa- 
sioned those  wars  to  terminate  in  her  defeat,  and  to  weaken  those 
whose  power  overbalances  her  own. 

And  yet  the  boldness  with  which  she  meets  danger  is  joined  to 
a  remarlcable  tendency  to  fear  it  where  none  exists.  With  the 
largest  army,  the  strongest  fortifications,  the  most  compact  fron- 
tier, and  the  most  warlike  population  in  Europe,  she  is  as  appre- 
hensive of  being  attacked,  invaded,  and  overrun,  as  if  she  pos- 
sessed only  the  scattered  and  assailable  territory  of  Prussia  or 
Austria.  She  is  spirited ;  but  her  spirit  is  like  that  of  a  high-fed 
horse,  always  looking  for  something  to  start  at,  and  heedless  of 
the  real  danger  into  which  it  rushes  to  escape  an  imaginary  one. 

This  constant  state  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  so  strange 
in  a  brave,  powerful,  and  proud  nation,  may  appear  to  be  in  part 
explicable  by  her  vivid  recollection  of  the  calamities  of  1814  and 
1815;  yet  while  this  restless  fear  of  attack  is  peculiar,  among 
the  great  nations,  to  France,  there  is  not  a  country  on  the  con- 
tinent that  has  not  been  forced  during  the  present  century  to 
conclude  an  unsuccessful  war  by  a  disgraceful  peace.  There  is 
scarcely  a  capital  that  has  not  been  occupied  by  an  enemy.  If 
the  mere  recollection  of  former  misfortunes  necessarily  inspired 
a  dread  of  their  recurrence,  every  nation  on  the  continent  would 
share  the  fears  of  France. 

We  believe  the  real  causes  of  the  constant  anxiety  of  France 
to  be  two.  First,  the  consciousness  of  her  own  plans,  and  a 
tendency  to  believe  that  other  nations  are  as  rapacious  and  as  un- 
scrupulous as  herself.  She  knows  that  nothing  but  despair  ot 
success  prevents  her  from  seizing  on  Belgium,  on  Rhenish  Prussia, 
on  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  on  Switzerland,  on  Savoy ;  in  short, 
on  every  territory  which  it  would  suit  her  convenience  to  usurp, 
and  she  naturally  imputes  corresponding  feelings  to  her  neigh- 
bours. 

And  secondly,  she  knows  that  she  is  an  object  of  fear  and  of 
dislike  to  every  people  and  to  every  sovereign  around  her.     She 
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knows  that  the  despotic  monarchs  hate  the  freedom,  such  as  it 
is,  of  her  institutions — her  trial  by  jury,  her  constitutional  rights, 
her  open  debates,  her  licentious  press;  and,  above  all,  the  ex- 
ample of  an  elected  king.  She  may  suppose  them  willing  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  her  own  con'duct  towards  Spain,  and  to 
occupy  her  territory  in  order  to  enable  Henry  V.  to  give  to  his 
subjects  institutions  which  they  cannot  hold  except  from  him.* 
She  knows  that  both  sovereigns  and  people  regard  her  as  a 
hostile  camp,  threatening  them  with  the  evils  of  war,  and  inflict- ^ 
ing  on  them  those  of  an  armed  peace.  They  impute  to  her  the 
stoppage  of  public  works,  the  absorption  of  capital,  the  commer- 
cial disturbance,  the  pressure  of  taxation  and  military  service, 
and  the  financial  derangement  which  are  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  that  unsettled  state.  In  believing  that  they  would 
gladly  see  her  weakened,  France  is  right.  But  in  fearing  that, 
while  she  leaves  them  unattacked,  they  will  attack  her ;  in  be- 
lieving that  there  is  a  possibility  of  her  being  the  object  of  an 
aggressive  war,  she  is  grossly  deceived.  There  is  not  a  country 
in  Europe,  except  France,  mad  enough  to  engage  voluntarily  in 
war.  In  many  of  them,  and  among  them  are  England  and  Aus- 
tria, the  public  income  is  annually  deficient;  and  those  which 
have  avoided  a  deficit,  find  their  present  expenditure  pressing 
hard  on  thei^  revenues.  Again,  there  is  not  a  single  great  coun- 
try which  could  rely  in  time  of  wat  on  the  zealous  co-operation 
of  its  whole  population  ;  or  indeed  which  would  not  dread  to  find 
a  portion  of  them  among  its  enemies.  Russia  is  vulnerable  in 
Poland ;  Prussia  in  her  Rhenish  provinces ;  Sweden  in  Norway ; 
England  in  Ireland,  in  Canada,  and  in  Hindostan ;  and  Austria 
consists  of  four  nations,  accidentally  united  under  one  head,  but 
with  scarcely  more  coherence  than  that  which  existed  between 
England  and  Hanover.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  governments 
in  such  a  situation,  financial  and  political,  would  voluntarily 
incur  the  certain  evils,  and  the  uncertain  but  not  less  formidable 
risks,  of  war? 

Among  the  qualities  on  which  France  prides  herself  is  her 
sympathy.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  nation  so  susceptible  of 
impressions  would  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  her 
neighbours.  And  such  an  interest  she  certainly  does  take ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  American'  war — and  even  there 
more  is  to  be  attributed  to  her  hatred  of  England  than  to  her 
sympathy  with  America — we  do  not  recollect  a  case  in  which  her 
sympathy  has  led  her  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of 
those  on  whose  side  her  feelings  were  engaged.     She  has  always 
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expressed  a  strong^  ipterest  in  the  welfare  of  Poland.  In  1806, 
and  again  in  1812,  she  might  have  restored  Poland  to  nationality 
and  independence.  She  half  promised  that  she  would  do  so ; 
but,  on  consideration,  she  doubted  whether  she  herself  should  be 
a  gainer,  and  she  refused.  Another  of  her  proteges  has  been 
Spain,  For  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century  the  two  nations 
were  in  the  closest  alliance.  The  friendship  of  Spain  has  been 
rewarded  during  the  present  century  by  a  succession  of  injuries 
and  insults,  such  as  one  nation  scarcely  ever  endured  from  an- 
other. 

We  shall  conclude  our  view  of  the  character  of  France,  by 
some  remarks  on  the  mode  in  which  she  is  influenced  by  resent- 
ment. Ip  all  generojus  natures — we  might  almost  say,  among  all 
well-instructed  persons, — resentment  is  felt  only  where  there  is  a 
feeling  of  injustice.  None  but  a  child,  and  an  ill-educated  child, 
beats  the  ground  on  which  it  has  fallen.  Only  the  lowest  cri- 
minal reviles  the  judge,  for  merely  pronouncing  the  sentence  of 
the  law.  A  generous  man  admires  the  courage  and  skill  that  are 
opposed  to  him.  He  puts  himself,  from  time  to  time,  into  the 
place  of  his  adversary,  and  sympathizes  with  qualities  which  he 
hopes  that,  under  similar  circumstances,  he  would  himself 
exhil^it.  And  even  a  man  deficient  in  generosity  and  virtue, 
though  be  n^ay  pursue  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement  or  avarice 
without  regard  to  the  rights  of  others — though  be  may  be  care- 
less of  the  misery  which  their  prosecution  occasions — seldom 
retains,  unless  he  be  thoroughly  uneducated,  deliberate  resentment 
against  those  who  have  offered  to  him  what  he  feels  to  be  a 
legitiipate  resistance.  He  may  be  an  unfair  )nige  as  to  the 
resistance  which  is  legitimate.  He  may  be  indifferent  to  the 
Buffering  which  he  inflicts  in  order  to  crush  or  to  intimidate  his 
opponent ;  but,  unless  he  can  persuade  himself  that  he  has  been 
unfairly  treated,  his  anger  ceases  with  the  contest.  Now,  fis 
individuals,  Frenchmen  are  generous  ;  in  the  Peninsular  war  the 
French  troops  treated  the  English,  not  only  without  animosity, 
but  with  as  muck  forbearance  and  even  kindnetss  as  was  consis- 
tent with  their  hostile  relation.  But  these  qualities  vanish  when 
France  feels  and  acts  as  a  nation.  She  ipeenis  to  consider  all 
opposition  to  her  wishes  as  an  insult,  and  ^11  actual  resistanqe, 
whether  just  or  upjust,  as  a  crime ;  and  she  transmits  an  inheri- 
tance of  hatred  from  one  generation  to  anpther.  Whp  would 
have  supposed  th;git  in  1840,  Waterloo  and  eveu  Abpukir  were 
unforgiven  ? 

We  now  proceed  to  America.  The  characteristic  in  which  she 
most  resembles  France  is  pride.  It  is,  however,  less  excessive 
and  better  directed.     The  prid^  of  Anierica  dwells  principally  on 
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he?  institutions,  on  the  general  wealth  and  intelligence  of  her 
population,  on  her  rapid  rise,  and,  ahove  all,  on  her  vast  pros- 
pects. These  are  more  legitimate  sources  of  self-esteem  than 
most  of  those  dwelt  on  by  France  ;  and  America  errs  much  less 
than  France  in  her  estimate  of  her  own  superiority.  We  certain- 
ly see  much  to  disapprove  in  the  institutions  of  America ;  we 
fear  that  they  were  better  fitted  to  her  earlier  than  to  her  present 
condition ;  and  we  fear  that  these  defects  are  becoming  more  dan- 
gerous every  day  :  but  still,  with  the  exception  of  our  own,  we 
know  of  no  great  country  whose  institutions  we  prefer ;  and  we 
doubt  whether  there  is  one  of  our  readers  who  would  not  rather 
be  an  Anglo-American,  than  a  Frenchman,  a  Spaniard,  an 
Austrian,  a  Russian,  or  even  a  Prussian. 

Again,  w^  may  think  that  she  boasts  too  much  of  the 
happiness  and  intelligence  of  her  people.  We  may  taunt 
her  with  her  three  millions  of  slaves,  and  with  the  mobs  of  her 
town?,  and  the  ruffians  of  her  borders.  But  no  great  community 
must  be  judged  by  its  Jeast  fortunate  portions.  Ireland,  is 
not  a  sample  of  the  British  islands,  nor  Connaught  of  Ireland. 
And^  after  making  all  the  deductions  from  the  general  average 
prosperity  which  are  required  by  the  vices  and  miseries 
of  a  comparatively  small  portion,  we  must  admit,  that  the  four- 
teen millions  of  Anglo-Americans  form  a  community  enjoying 
more  comfort  and  more  intelligence  than  any  other  equally 
numerous  peculation.  The  rapidity  of  growth  on  which  Ame- 
rica dwells  with  so  much  complacency,  is  ^  statistical  fact  sup- 
ported by  unquestionable  evidence.  The  reasonableness  of  her 
anticipations  of  further  and  proportionate  advance,  is  of  course 
a  fair  subject  of  controversy.  If  her  numerous  States,  differing 
as  they  do  in  many  resrpects  as  to  their  institutions,  their  feed- 
ings, and  their  interests,  should  preserve  their  union;  if  neither 
war,  nor  facticm,  nor  resiatanee  to  taxation,  should  destroy  their 
credit,  and  arrest  the  improvement  of  their  vast  but  imperfectly 
subdued  territories — ^if  slavery  be  gradually  extinguished,  or  con- 
fined within  limits  mucli  narrower  than  those  over  which  it  now 
extends — ^if  all  these  contingencies  turn  out  in  her  favour,  the 
progi^esB  of  America  may  be  as  rapid  and  as  great  as  she  antici- 
pates. Those  who  are  now  living  may  see  her  possessing  a 
hundred  mtl&ons  of  people,  irresistible  in  her  own  hemisphere, 
^ud  a  match  for  all  that  could  be  opposed  to  her  in  ours.  But  has 
she  a  right.to  assume,  ajs  she  uniformly  does,  that  all  the^e  chances 
mil  turn  out  in  her  favour  ?  Is  not  a  contrary  supposition  pos- 
sible as  to  all,  and  probable  as  to  some  ?  And  to  what  extent,  in 
the  event  of  any  one  or  more  of  these  chances  turning  against 
her,  is  her  progress  likely  to  be  stopped  or  retarded  ?  These  are 
questions  wbicm  it  would  require  a  volume  tp  d J8(?wss  \  we  sug- 
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gest  them  as  indicating  the  grounds  on  which  we  think  that 
America  is  open  to  the  reproof,  that  she  over-estimates  her  fu- 
ture prospects,  bright  and  even  dazzling  as  those  prospects  cer- 
tainly are. 

The  vanity  of  America  is  notorious  ;  and  yet,  subject  to  one 
exception,  we  doubt  whether  it  much  influences  her  conduct  as 
a  nation*  She  is  so  much  accustomed  to  self-adulation,  that  she 
does  not  value  the  moderate  applause  which  is  to  be  obtained 
from  other  nations ;  and  she  has  so  perfect  a  reliance  on  her  own 
wisdom  and  virtue,  that  their  disapprobation  excites  her  pity  for 
their  ignorance.  Few  of  her  public  acts  can  be  traced  to  her 
desire  to  obtain  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  or  to  avoid  their 
censure.  But  to  this  general  statement  there  is,  as  has  been 
remarked,  one  exception.  There  is  a  nation  by  whom  America  is 
anxious  to  be  esteemed — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to  be  ad- 
mired and  feared — and  that  is  England.  She  takes  the  opinion 
of  England  from  sources  utterly  undeserving  of  credit.  She  reads 
what  is  read  by  none  of  the  well-instructed  classes  in  England — the 
trash  of  the  Ultra-Tory  newspapers ;  believes  that  a  hired  editor 
speaks  the  opinions  of  a  party  in  the  state  instead  of  those  of 
a  party  in  the  shareholders  of  a  Journal ;  and  then  fancies  that 
she  is  undervalued  in  England — that  we  do  not  appreciate  her 
power,  that  we  are  careless  of  her  friendship,  and  almost  indiffe- 
rent to  her  hostility.  And  she  thinks  that  by  assuming  a  bold, 
or  even  a  threatening  tone  towards  England,  she  will  obtain  our 
respect,  and  perhaps  alarm  our  prudence.  These  views  are 
wrong  from  beginning  to  end.  England  thinks  highly  of  Ame- 
rica. She  disapproves,  indeed,  of  many  of  her  institutions,  and 
so  do  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  Americans.  A  highly- 
accomplished  candidate  for  the  Presidency  comes  forward  as  the 
proposer  of  wide  organic  changes.*  England  admires  her 
energy,  her  perseverance,  her  courage,  her  skill — in  short,  she 
admires  a  character  naturally,  we  may  say  necessarily,  in  many 
respects  resembling  her  own.  There  is  no  country  with  whom 
she  is  so  desirous  to  keep  on  good  terms,  and  certainly  none  with 
whom  she  would  so  much  dread  a  war.  And  with  ample  reason. 
No  two  countries  are  so  useful  to  one  another  in  peace,  or  could 
do  one  another  so  much  mischief  in  war ;  with  the  additional  mis- 
fortune, that  all  the  damage  the  one  inflicted  on  the  other  would 
recoil  on  herself.  On  the  other  hand,  England  is  naturally  in- 
tolerant of  all  faults  which  differ  from  her  own.  She  is  so  little 
accustomed  to  swagger  or  to  bully,  that  she  views  such  exhibi- 
tions from  others  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  disapprobation. 


*  See  General  Scott's  Address,  1841. 
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What  America  means  for  spirit,  England  sometimes  considers 
rudeness  or  rusticity.  When  America  thinks  that  she  must  be 
admired  for  the  courage  with  which  she  vindicates  her  rights, 
England  wonders  that  she  should  think  it  worth  her  while  to 
quarrel  about  trifles.  If  America  cared  less  about  the  opinion  of 
England,  or  did  not  look  for  it  in  the  columns  of  Newspapers,  or 
knew  better  how  our  respect  is  to  be  obtained — if  she  knew  that 
the  virtues  which  we  most  prize  are  equity,  integrity,  and  mo- 
deration, she  would  have  avoided  some  of  her  disputes  with  us, 
and  diminished  the  length  and  the  danger  of  some  others. 

Compared  with  most  other  nations,  America  is  not  ambitious. 
She  desires,  indeed,  to  increase  her  power,  but  rather  by  the  in- 
crease of  her  wealth  and  the  spread  of  her  population  over  the 
vast  wilderness  of  which  she  is  the  undisputed  owner,  than  by 
the  extension  of  her  influence  or  the  enlargement  of  her  territory. 
We  have  already  stated,  that  we  do  not  consider  as  parts  of  the 
public  conduct  of  a  nation  the  unauthorized  enterprises  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  community.  The  invasion  of  Texas,  the  attacks  on 
tlie  Canadian  frontier,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  encroach- 
ments from  Maine  on  the  disputed  territory,  were  acts  of  this 
kind.  They  were  private  speculations  for  the  purpose  of  indivi- 
dual gain.  That  they  were  not  more  eflfectually  repressed  by 
the  American  government  is  a  proof  of  its  weakness,  and  shows 
deep-seated  defects  in  her  institutions ;  but  is  no  proof  of  ambi"> 
tion. 

In  fact,  if  America  were  as  ambitious  as  France,  she  would  by 
this  time,  unless  previously  dismembered  by  an  unsuccessful  war, 
have  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  western  hemisphere  to  direct 
dependence  on  her  power,  or  to  subservience  to  her  influence. 
What  resistance  could  Uraguay,  or  Colombia,  or  Buenos  Ayres, 
or  Peru,  or  Chili,  or  even  Mexico  or  Brazil,  have  opposed  to 
her  arms,  or,  if  she  preferred  that  weapon,  to  her  intrigues? 
How  easy,  again,  would  it  have  been  for  her,  if  she  had  so  thought 
fit,  to  mix  in  European  politics — to  require,  for  instance,  to  be 
heard  on  the  Eastern  Question,  and  to  urge  her  pretensions  by 
hinting  the  value  of  her  maritime  co-operation  ?  That  she  has 
resisted  these  temptations,  is  fortunate  for  her  immediate  happi- 
ness and  for  her  eventual  greatness.  It  has  enabled  her  to  em- 
ploy, as  the  elements  of  future  wealth  and  power,  resources  which 
other  nations  have  wasted  in  armaments  and  demonstrations. 
Yet  if  the  American  people  had  been  deeply  infected  by  the 
madness  of  ambition,  no  good  sense  on  the  part  of  their  rulers 
would  have  been  able  to  restrain  them. 

But  though  America  is  less  ambitious  of  territorial  aggrandize-* 
ment  than  most  other  great  nations,  she  is  much  more,  so  than 
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in  her  peculiar  situation  is  wise.  In  reality^  all  such  ambition 
on  her  part  is  folly.  Her  present  territory  is  too  large ;  the  dis- 
persion, not  the  concentration  of  her  population,  is  her  great 
obstacle  and  her  great  danger.  And  yet  it  was  with  difficulty, 
and  only  in  obedience  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  northern 
abolitionists,  that  she  abstained  from  adding  Tesas  to  the  Union. 
By  a  mixture  of  riolence,  intimidation,  and  bribery,  she  half 
purchased  and  half  extorted  Florida  from  Spain*  We  doubt 
whether,  if  Canada  were  to  offer  herself,  she  would  be  refused. 
We  doubt  whether,  if  Canada  were  to  throw  off  her  connexion 
with  England,  America  would  willingly  allow  her  to  exist  as  an 
independent  republic.  The  ambition  of  America,  though  not 
great  positively^  is,  relatively  to  her  real  interests,  excessive. 

The  public  conduct  of  America  is  little  influenced  by  fear, 
perhaps  not  enough  to  give  her  prudence.  She  has  twice  main- 
tained a  war  against  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  At 
the  time  of  her  first  war,  her  population  and  her  wealth  were 
less  than  one-fifth  of  their  present  amount — at  the  time  of  her 
second  war,  they  were  less  than  one-half;  and  she  came  out 
of  the  first  war  with  triumph,  and  out  of  the  second  without  defeat. 
It  is  natural  that  now,  with  her  resources  doubled,  she  should 
believe  herself  invincible.  She  does  not  recollect — few  nations 
do  recollect  such  lessons — that  in  both  these  wars  there  were 
periods  of  extreme  peril.  Nor  does  she  sufficiently  bear  in  mind 
that  her  increase  in  population,  while  it  has  increased  her  power, 
has  materially  increased  her  dangers.  The  vast  states  constitu- 
ting the  Union,  most  of  them  as  large,  and  many  of  them  as 
populous,  as  the  average  of  an  European  kingdom,  do  not  submit 
readily  to  the  central  authority,  even  in  peace.  From  year  to 
year  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  west  are  becoming  more  dis- 
similar in  their  feelings,  in  their  occupations,  and  in  what  they 
believe  to  be  their  interests.  It  is  true  that  war  might  consoli- 
date them.  But  is  it  not  equally  true,  and  is  it  not  much  more  pro- 
bable, that  war  might  separate  them  ?  Again,  her  revenue  is 
deficient.  The  last  act  of  Congress  was  an  expedient  which 
seldom  succeeds  even  in  effecting  its  immediate  objects,  and 
which,  whether  it  so  succeed  or  not,  always  inflicts  great  and 
permanent  evils  on  the  community  which  is  forced  to  adopt  it — a 
general  increase  of  iinport  duties.  Where  would  a  war  budget 
be  found  for  a  country  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  in  peace  ? 
In  fact,  America  has  nothing  to  gain  by  war,  and  every  thing  to 
lose.  Her  last  war  gave  her  as  much  glory  by  land  and  by  sea 
as  she  can  wish  for;  and  the  extension  of  her  territory  would,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  be  an  evil.  All  the  results  of  the 
most  successful  war  would  be  to  throw  her  twenty-five  years 
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back.  But  the  effects  of  a  prolonged  dnd  calamitoiis  cohtest  are 
not  to  be  told,  perhaps  ilot  all  to  be  foreseen.     *ETPH2Et  TA 
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The  soath  would  lose  her  market,  the  north  her  Commerce,  the 
currency  tirould  fall  to  assignats ;  neither  the  federtil  union,  nor 
even  the  freedom  bf  many  of  the  statics,  t^rould  be  secure.  All  thid, 
of  course,  is  seen  on  that  side  of  the  water  even  more  clearly  than 
on  this.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  destinies  of  America 
were  ruled  by  the  same  classes  ai  those  tvhich  gpovern  in  Eng- 
land, her  prudence  would  be  equal  to  our  own.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  suffrage,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  real  government 
of  the  Uiiion,  is  vested  in  classes  comparatively  uneducated  ;  and 
likely,  oh  every  occasion,  to  miscalculate  the  danger  of  a  strug* 
gle,  or  the  worth  of  a  dispute.  Party  spirit  and  misrepresen- 
tation, actihg  on  electors  ill  fitted  to  estimate  the  merits  of  inter- 
national questions,  might  return  a  House  of  Assembly  pledged 
to  measures  as  ruinous  to  themselves  as  to  their  neighbours. 

The  public  morality  of  America,  considering  how  low  is  the 
general. standard  of  public  morality,  deserves  comparative  praise. 
We  have  already  remarked  her  comparative  exemption  from  the 
great  cause  of  national  immorality — ^ambition.  She  is  wise 
enough  to  make  few  treaties,  and  honest  enough  to  keep  them. 
Perhaps  the  leist  defertsible  part  of  her  conduct  is  her  benaviour 
towards  Spain — a  country  which,  after  having  in  her  day  of 
power  systematically  disregarded  justice  and  even  mercy,  seems 
now  destined,  by  what  may  appear  to  be  a  just  retribution,  to 
suffer  wrongs  almost  equal  td  those  which  sh^e  formerly  inflicted. 
The  occup^ation  of  Pensacola  and  St  Augustine,  its  avowal  by 
President  Monroe,  and  its  sanction  by  Congress,  are  precedents 
which  America  would  gladly  obliterate.  Her  great  moral  fault 
is  her  litigiousness.  She  is  always  ready  to  stand  on  her  ex- 
treme rights,  and  to  refuse  to  allow  a  legal  claim  to  be  equita- 
bly arranged.  We  shall  show,  in  a  future  portion  of  this  article, 
that  it  is  to  this  defect  in  the  American  public  character,  and  to 
a  defect  of  an  opposite  kind  in  our  own,  that  the  unhappy  dis- 
putes between  the  two  countries  are  principally  owing.  We  are 
inclined  to  ascribe  this  quality,  as  Well  as  her  want  of  prudence, 
to  the  defect  in  her  institutions  which  we  have  already  pointed 
out-^the  preponderating  influence  of  the  comparatively  unedu- 
cated portion  of  the  people.  The  great  cause  of  litigiousness  is 
an  inkbilfty  to  compare  the  certain  costs  of  the  Contest  with  th6 
value  of  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  disputed  object.  In  pro- 
portion only  as  a  man  is  educated,  is  he  able  to  enter  into  this 
^calculation,  and  willing  to  act  according  to  its  result.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  well  represented  his  shrewd  and  amiable,  but  unculti- 
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vated  Dandie  Dinmont,  as  willing  to  peril  in  a  suit  for  a  few 
acres  of  barren  moor,  ten  times  or  twenty  times  their  valu^. 
Precisely  similar  was  the  conduct  of  America  in  rejecting  the 
award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  Boundary  Question. 
She  could  not  pretend  that  there  was  any  loss  of  honour  in  com- 
plying with  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  which  she  had  joined  in 
selecting ;  and  every  intelligent  American  must  know,  that  the 
commercial  loss  occasioned  during  one  year  by  the  insecurity 
which  the  dispute  occasioned,  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  the  territory  which  she  claims,  and 
that  which  the  award  gave  to  her. 

America  has  little  sympathy.  To  use  the  words  of  one  of  her 
most  distinguished  statesmen, — ^  She  contemplates  the  wars  that 
*  drench  Europe  in  blood,  as  a  calm,  if  not  a  cold  and  indifferent 
^  spectator/  *  She  pays,  of  course,  more  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  her  own  hemisphere ;  but  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  they  direct- 
ly affect  her  own  immediate  interest.  It  is  difficult  to  blame  or 
even  to  regret  the  indifference  of  America,  when  we  recollect 
what  have  oeen  the  effects  of  what  is  called  national  sympathy. 
When  a  nation  wishes  to  weaken  a  rival,  or  to  dismember  and 
seize  the  territory,  or  to  subjugate  the  councils,  of  a  neighbour, 
the  pretext  is  always  a  generous  sympathy  with  some  enemy  of 
the  rival,  or  with  some  party,  or  perhaps  some  province  or  de- 
pendency of  the  neighbour.  Sympathy  with  Mehemet  Ali  and 
Egypt  was  the  pretext  of  France  when  she  wished  to  partition 
Turkey ;  sympathy  with  Ferdinand  and  with  the  noble  Spanish 
nation,  a  prey  to  a  knot  of  conspirators,  was  her  pretext  for  de- 
stroying Spanish  liberty  in  1822.  It  was  out  of  sympathy  that 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria  first  protected  one  portion  of  the 
Polish  nation  against  another,  and  then  appropriated  the  whole. 
Sympathy  sometimes  for  an  oppressed  people,  sometimes  for  an 
injured  ally,  sometimes  for  an  excluded  successor,  have  gradu- 
ally attracted  the  English  dominion  from  the  Ganges  to  the 
Tigris,  and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Thibet.  Perhaps  America 
may  be  too  apathetic.  It  seems  to  us  probable — though  from  our 
imperfect  knowledge  we  speak  with  great  diffidence — that  if  she 
had  interposed  her  advice  and  her  mediation,  she  might  have 
been  able  to  diminish  the  anarchy  and  war  which  have  laid  waste 
almost  every  state  between  her  frontier  and  Cape  Horn ;  and 
we  cannot  but  think,  that  if  she  had  felt  more  for  the  sufferings 
of  Africa,  she  would  have  given  more  co-operation  to  our  efforts 


*  See  Mr  Clays  Speech  on  the  Emancipation  of  South  America* 
March  24,  18 J 8. 
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to  prevent  her  flag  from  covering  the  slave-trade.  Bat  we  repeat 
that,  with  respect  to  a  passion  so  liable  to  excess,  we  ought  to 
deal  very  leniently  with  what  we  may  consider  a  deficiency. 

In  regard  to  the  anery  passions,  America  is  certainly  irri- 
table. She  is  apt  to  take  offence  where  no  insult  was  intended ; 
and  to  consider  herself  injured  when  the  treatment  which  she 
applies  to  third  parties  is  adopted  towards  herself.  It  is  possible 
that  this  sensitiveness  may  be  connected  with  her  national  growth, 
and  with  the  change  which  every  year  makes  in  her  relative  posi- 
tion. Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  the  period  at  which 
most  of  those  who  are  now  her  principal  statesmen  received  their 
political  education,  America  was  weak,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
much  weaker  than  she  really  was  ;  and  she  was  treated  as  weak 
powers  always  have  been  treated,  and  always  will  be  treated,  un- 
til the  tone  of  public  morality  has  been  materially  improved.  In 
the  fierce  struggle  between  France  and  England,  her  rights  were 
disregarded  by  both  parties.  Now  that  she  is  one  of  the  great 
empires  of  the  world,  with  only  one  civilized  nation  superior  to 
her  in  territory,  and  only  four  superior  to  her  in  population,  she 
ought  to  feel  how  improbable  it  is  that  any  other  power  will 
wantonly  offend  her.  She  ought  to  exhibit,  and  we  trust  that 
she  will  ekhibit,  the  magnanimous  candour  and  forbearance  of 
conscious  strength.  But  though  America  is  irritable,  she  does 
not  bear  malice — a  defeat  does  not  rankle  in  her  mind  as  a  sub- 
ject of  revenge  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century. 

The  last  nation  whose  character  we  have  to  consider,  is  Eng- 
land—using the  word  England  as  a  concise  appellation  for  the 
nation  inhabiting  the  British  islands.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
perform  the  task  fairly,  though  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
preserving  real  impartiality  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  danger, 
perhaps  we  might  say  the  certainty,  that  the  portrait,  if  it  be 
really  impartial,  will  be  unpopular. 

England  has  always  been  accused  of  pride.  That  she  estimates 
herself  very  highly  is  obvious ;  and  she  would  be  a  strange  ex- 
ception in  the  history  of  nations,  if  she  did  not  in  some  respects 
overrate  both  her  positive  and  her  relative  advantages.  She  is 
proud  of  her  power,  of  her  wealth,  of  her  glory  in  arms,  of  her 
institutions,  and  of  her  civilization.  In  the  two  first  points  we 
do  not  believe  that  she  is  guilty  of  exaggeration.  Indeed,  both 
her  power  and  her  wealth  are  generally  estimated  more  highly 
by  foreign  statesmen  than  by  her  own.  Her  military  and  naval 
triumphs  she  may  probably  overrate ;  but  not  dangerously  to 
herself  or  offensively  to  her  neighbours.  Nor  can  she  be  said  to 
be  too  proud  of  her  institutions,  when  we  see  that,  with  the 
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exception  of  monarchy  $  there  in  not  one  in  wliicli  larg^e  portions  of 
the  community  do  not  demand  fundamental  efaanges.  Her  ciri'^ 
lization  she  do<iB  orer^estimate*  She  is  not  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  misery  and  degradation  of  numerous  classes  of  her  inhabi- 
tants. She  is  only  beginning  to  find  how  far  she  is  behind-hand 
in  architecture,  in  paintings  in  sculpture  ;  in  short,  in  almost  all 
the  fine  arts*  She  does  not  know  how  inferior  her  education  is 
to  that  of  many  parts  of  America  and  'of  Continental  Europe. 
She  does  not  see  how  much  they  hare  adranced  while  she  has 
remained  stationary,  or  proceeded  more  slowly*-  Still  less  does 
she  perceive  the  evil,  or  the  unchristian  spirit,  of  the  intolerance 
which  separates  her  numerous  religious  sects.  But  with  all  these 
errors — add  they  are  very  great — we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
she  approaches  more  nearly  to  correct  self-estimation  than  either 
of  the  two  nations  to  which  we  have  compared  her. 

Pride  has  generally  been  supposed  to  beinconsistent  with  vanity* 
It  is  certain  that  the  same  person  seldom  exhibits  both  on  the 
same  subject*  To  be  the  object  of  admiration  is  pleasing,  partly 
in  itself^  and  partly  as  an  evidence  of  the  possession  of  certain 
qualities;  and,  in  both  cases,  the  pleasure  depends  gi^atly 
on  out  estimate  of  the  admirer.  As  all  estimation  is  relative, 
the  higher  we  place  ourselves  the  lower  we  must  place  all  others, 
and  the  lower  must  be  our  value  for  their  opinion.  It  follows 
th^t  a  person  who  thinks  very  highly  of  himself  is  generally  care^ 
less  of  the  opinions  of  others ;  he  does  not  want  dieir  evidence, 
and  he  considers  them  as  his  inferiors.  England,  therefore,  be- 
lieving herself  to  be  dearly  the  first  nation  in  the  world,  is  natu- 
rally indifferent  to  the  testimony  of  others  to  a  truth  which  she 
holds  to  be  obvious. 

One  important  consequence  is,  that  the  fiweign  afiairs  of  Eng- 
land seldom  attract  the  attention  of  the  nation i  All  that  the 
people  require  from  the  minister  is,  that  he  keep  them  at  peace. 
He  need  not  fear  of  being  accused  at  home  of  wanting  spirit  or 
wanting  entetpriee ;  they  do  not  require  him  to  feed  the  national 
vanity  by  restless  endeavours  to  extend  the  influence  and  exhibit 
the  superiority  of  the  country.  They  demand  no  premature  expo- 
sitions of  the  progress  of  his  negotiations.  The  policy  of  Eng- 
land is  thus  exempted  from  many  misdirecting  influences.  She 
is  not,  like  France,  always  acting  a  part.  There  is  no  danger  of 
her  wasting  millions,  merely  to  show  to  Europe  that  she  has 
millions  to  waste.  What  she  does,  she  does  because  she  thinks 
it  fight  and  expedient ;  not  because  it  will  create  a  certain  im- 
pression abroad,  or  even  at  home.  This  is  a  great  advantage. 
It  gives  to  the  policy  of  England  a  consistency  which  is  one  of 
its  most  remarkable,  and  one  of  its  most  useful  characteristics. 
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But,  like  most  advantaged)  it  has  its  corresponding  indonreni- 
ences. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Oennanic  and  Swiss  Diets,  and  the 
American  Cohgress^  which  possess  limited  powers,  and  a  mere 
local  jurisdiction,  there-  is  no  court  to  which  independent  states 
can  appeah  Two  checks  only  exist  which  can  prevent  one  nation 
from  pursuing)  to  the  itijury  of  the  rights  and  of  the  welfare  of 
another,  the  course  which,  after  calculating  all  its  risks,  she  thinks 
it  would  be  for  her  own  interest  to  adopt.  These  are — her  respect 
for  public  opinion,  and  her  sense  of  justice.  It  is  obyious,  that 
in  proportion  to  a  nation's  value  for  the  opinion  of  others,  will  be 
the  force  of  the  former  check.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  defective 
fitate  of  public  morality,  to  which  we  have  often  referred,  this 
check  is  always  weak,  and  often  inoperative.  It  is  even  true,  that 
where  the  vanity  of  a  nation  is  thoroughly  ill-placed,  that  very 
vanity  may  misdirect  her  conduct.  She  may  covet  admiration 
for  het  spirit  or  her  power,  at  the  expense  of  her  virtue.  The 
feeling  of  France  is  an  example ;  but  this  is  an  extreme  case. 
Bad  as  nations  are,  they  generally  desire  to  be  thought  generous, 
or  at  least  equitable.  Such  is  the  desire  of  England,  so  far  as 
she  feels  any  solicitude  as  to  her  character  abroad.  In  propor- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  slightness  of  that  solicitude,  is  the  slightness 
of'One  of  the  two  checks  to  her  misconduct* 

The  same  state  of  feeling  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  other 
check — her  sense  of  justice.  A  candid  man  engaged  in  a  dispute, 
though  he  may  feel  certain,  as  he  considers  each  individual  point, 
that  he  is  right,  seldom  ventures  to  act  on  his  own  unaided  judg- 
ment. He  is  aware  that  it  is  fallible,  that  it  must  be  biassed  by  his 
interests  and  his  prejudices,  and  that  it  is  improbable  that  he  has 
given  due  weight  to  all  the  reasoning  of  his  opponent.  If  the 
matter  is  serious,  therefore^  he  asks  the  advice  of  his  friends.  If  it 
be  likely  to  lead  to  a  lawsuit,  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  war 
among  nations,  he  takes  the  opinion  of  counsel.  As  far  as  he  can, 
he  avoids  being  judge  in  his  own  cause.  A  man  who  neglects  these 
precautions  is  arrogant;  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  arrogance 
does  not  imply  intentional  injustice.  Indeed,  an  arrogant  man 
generally  believes  himself  to  be  a  model  of  impartiality  and  for- 
bearance ;  and  the  more  firmly  he  believes  this,  the  more  proba- 
ble it  i^  that  he  is  mistaken — the  more  sure  he  is  that  he  must 
always  be  right,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  he  will  frequently  be 
wrong.  Now,  a  nation  is  much  more  exposed  to  this  danger  than 
an  individual.  She  has  no  friends  to  consult,  no  tribunal  to  resort 
to.  There  is  one  mode,  and  one  mode  only,  by  which  she  can 
correct  the  necessstry  partiality  of  her  own  views  of  her  own  con- 
duct; and  that  is,  by  ascertaining  the  impression  which  it  pro- 
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duces  on  third  parties.  If  she  neglect  this  corrective,  and  if  her 
force  should  be  such  as  generally  to  enable  her  to  carry  her 
designs  into  execution,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  her  pride  should 
not  sometimes  degenerate  into  arrogance,  and  her  arrogance  impel 
her  to  injustice* 

From  these  accusations  we  cannot  declare  England  free. 
Those  who  examine  her  conduct  and  her  correspondence  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  will  find  cases  in  which  she  has  assumed  a 
tone  which  she  would  not  have  endured  if  used  towards  herself; 
cases  in  which  she  has  stretched  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  letter  of  that  harsn  law,  and  far  beyond  its 
spirit ;  cases  in  which  she  has  disregarded  the  letter  of  inter- 
national law,  where  it  interferes  with  what  she  deems,  very  justly, 
a  great  and  laudable  object  of  her  own ;  and  cases  where  she  has 
set  at  defiance  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  that  law,  because 
it  suited  her  own  convenience  to  do  so.  The  more  serious  part 
of  this  charge  will  be  considered  when  we  treat  of  her  character 
as  a  belligerent;  but  her  endeavours  to  suppress  the  African 
slave-trade,  afford  a  useful  illustration  of  the  degree  to  which  she 
has  sometimes  allowed  the  end  to  justify  the  means. 

During  the  eight  years  which  elapsed  between  the  prohibition 
of  that  trade  by  England  and  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
general  peace,  and  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  that  period,  its 
suppression  was  easy.  England  was  entitled  as  a  belligerent  to 
visit  and  search  the  vessels  of  every  country ;  and  in  fact  scarcely 
a  flag  ever  appeared  in  the  African  seas  unless  it  were  English,  or 
flying  by  the  permission  of  England.  But  it  was  believed,  and 
subsequent  events  have  fully  justified  the  belief,  that  the  feelings 
of  England  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade  would  meet  with  weak 
sympathy  in  the  rest  of  Europe ;  that  as  soon  as  peace  rendered 
the  ocean  again  the  common  property  of  all  mankind,  it  would 
again  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  that  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  secession  of  England  and  America  from 
the  trade  would  be  instantly  filled  up,  and  much  more  than  filled 
up.  To  prevent  this,  England  inserted  in  her  first  treaty  of  peace 
with  France;  a  treaty,  signed  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  entry  of 
the  Allies  into  Paris,  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  France  to 
endeavour  to  induce  all  other  Christian  powers  to  discontinue  the 
trade,  and  a  positive  promise  that  Frjance  herself  would  terminate 
it  within  five  years.  She  obtained  from  America  an  agreement 
to  use  her  best  endeavours  to  procure  its  general  abolition.  She 
obtained  from  the  powers  constituting  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  a 
declaration  that  the  trade  is  repugnant  to  public  morality,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished ;  *  but  not  without  a  just  regard  to  the 
^  interest,  the  habits,  and  the  prejudices  of  their  subjects.'     And 
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her  definitive  treaty  with  France,  that  of  Nov.  1815,  contained 
a  recital  that  each  of  the  contracting  powers  had,  in  their  respec- 
tive dominions,  prohibited,  without  restriction,  their  colonies  and 
subjects  from  taking  any  part  whatever  in  the  traffic.     These 
were  vague  stipulations,  and  the  proposal  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, that  they  should  be  enforced  by  a  maritime  police,  autho- 
rized to  ascertain  acts  of  slave-trading  by  visitation  and  search,  was 
rejected.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands, few  of  the  European  nations  possessing  colonies  appear  to 
have  been  in  earnest.     They  were  ready  to  denounce  the  trade 
as  inhuman ;  but  they  would  take  no  active  measures  to  suppress 
it,  or  even  give  any  cordial  support  to  such  measures  when  taken 
by  England.      The  recital  in  the  French  treaty  was  a  positive 
falsehood.  France  had  not,  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  prohibited  her 
subjects  from  taking  part  in  the  traffic.     She  did  not  legislate  on 
the  subject  until  the  year   1817,  and  even  then  the  prohibition 
was  partial.     It  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
French  colonies,  but  left  her  subjects  at  liberty  to  prosecute  the 
carrier  slave-trade  to  any  extent  which  they  might  think  proper. 
England,  in  the  mean  time,  acted  as  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
proposal,  instead  of  having  been  decidedly  rejected,  had  been  con- 
ceded. She  authorized  her  cruisers  to  seize  all  vessels  prosecuting 
the  African  slave  trade.*      In  obedience  to  these  instructions,  a 
British  cruiser,  on  the  llth  of  March  1816,  attempted  to  visit  a 
French  vessel  apparently  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  was  re- 
sisted, attacked  her,  captured  her  after  an  action  in  which  twenty 
men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  the  British  side  alone,  sent  her 
into  Sierra  Leone,  and  obtained  her  condemnation  in  the  pro- 
vincial Court  of  Admiralty.     The  French  owners  appealed  to  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  then  presided  over  by  Sir  William 
Scott.  We  extract  a  portion  of  the  reasoning  on  which  he  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  Inferior  Courts  and  decreed  restitution  of  the 
ship: — *  It  is  said  that  every  nation  has  a  right  to  enforce  its  own 

*  laws,  and  so  it  has,  so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
'  of  others :   it  has  no  right  to  visit  or  search  the  apparent  ves- 

*  sels  of  other  countries  on  the  high  seas,  in  order  to  institute  an 

*  enquiry  whether  they  are  not  in  truth  British  vessels  violating 

*  British  laws.     No  such  right  has  ever  been  claimed,  nor  can  it 

*  be  exercised  without  oppressing  and  harassing  the  lawful  navi- 


*  See  the  instructions  given  to  the  British  cruiser  Caroline,  dated 
the  28th  January  1816.  Published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  case  of  the 
Idouis. — 2.  Dodson's  Admiralty  Reports. 
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gation  of  other  countries  5  for  the  right  of  search,  when  it 
exists,  is  universal,  and  will  extend  to  the  vessels  of  other 
countries,  whether  employed  in  slave- trading  or  in  any  other 
act.  It  is  no  objection  to  say  that  British  ships  may  thus 
elude  the  obligations  of  British  law.  If  even  the  question 
were  reduced  to  this,  that  all  British  ships  should  fraudulently 
escape,  or  jslW  foreign  ships  be  injuriously  harassed,  Great 
Britain  could  not  claim  to  embrace  the  latter  alternative — You 
have  no  right  to  prevent  a  suspected  injustice  to  another,  by 
committing  an  actual  injustice  of  your  own.  It  is  said,  if  this 
be  not  permitted,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  suppress 
the  traflSc.  It  will  be  so  ;  but  the  diflSculty  of  the  attainment 
will  not  legalize  measures  otherwise  illegal.  To  press  forward 
to  a  great  principle  by  breaking  througI\  every  other  great 
principle  that  stands  in  the  way — to  force  the  liberation 
of  Africa  by  trampling  on  the  independence  of  Europe ;  in 
short,  to  procure  an  eminent  good  by  means  that  are  unlawful, 
is  as  little  consonant  to  private  morality  as  tp  public  justice. 
A  nation  is  not  justified  in  assuming  rights  that  do  not  belong 
to  her,  merely  because  she  means  to  apply  them  to  a  laudable 
purpose ;  nor  in  setting  up  a  moral  crusade  of  converting  other 
nations  by  acts  of  unlawful  force.'* 
The  arguments  of  Sir  William  Scott  proved  that  England  was 
required,  by  expediency,  and  even  by  justice,  either  to  abandon 
her  attempts  to  suppress  the  foreign  slave-trade,  or  to  obtain  the 
acquiescence  of  foreign  nations  inner  treatment  of  their  subjects, 
A  few  months  after,  in  1817,  she  purchased  from  Spain,  at  the 
price  of  L.400,000,  a  treaty  by  which  a  right  of  visitation  and 
search  was  given  to  the  government  vessels  of  each  country,  to 
be  exercised  in  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  other, '  *  when 
^  suspecfed,  upon  reasonable  grounds,  of  having  slaves  on  board, 

*  acquired  by  an  illicit  traffic'  Earnest  endeavours  were  made 
to  obtain  a  similar  concession,  if  concession  it  could  be  called, 
from  France.  But  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made  the  pro*, 
posal  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  the  answer  of  France  was  more 
than  a  mere  negative.  She  not  merely  rejected  the  proposal, 
but  added,  that  *  if  ever  it  should  be  adopted,  it  would  have  the 

*  most  disastrous  consequences :  the  national  character  of  the 
'two  people,  French  and  English,  forbids  it.'^  In  the  mean 
time  the  French  slave-trade  was  flourishing.  It  was  weakly 
repressed  by  the  government ;  and,  we  regret  to  add,  that  it  was 
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view^  by  the  people  with  little  disapprobation.  It  appeared  to 
theip  a  meang  of  acquiring  and  improving  the  great  objects  pro^ 
posed  to  their  ambition  by  Napoleon-^ships,  colonies^  and  oom-* 
merce.  They  believed  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  foundations  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  England,  and  ascribed  her  efforts 
for  its  suppression  to  her  national  iealousy.  The  Encrligh  crui^ 
fiers.  Bomatioie*  frop  »Utake,  and  someUoies  from  »n  indignation 
with  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  sympathizing,  continued 
from  tipie  to  time  to  interrupt  it  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  was  that  of  three  French  vessels,  the  Figilanfe^  the 
Beiseyt  and  the  Ursule^  which  were  discovered  in  the  river 
Bonny  laden  with  more  than  nine  hundred  slaves,  attacked  by 
the  boats  of  an  English  squadron,  captured  after  a  severe  action, 
the  slaves  libers^ted,  and  the  ships  carried  as  prises  into  Ports* 
mouth  and  Plymoutht 

The  Revolution  of  183Q,  however,  produced  one  of  those 
periods  of  excitement  during  which  France  desires  to  be  admired 
for  something  better  than  power  and  military  glory.  She  wa9 
anxious  for  the  approbation  and  for  the  support  of  England,  and 
the  result  was  the  Convention  of  1^31,  giving  a  mutual  right  of 
visitation  and  search.  From  that  time  the  fl^  of  France  has 
disappeared,  from  the  slave-trade ;  and  the  change  has  been 
ejected  without  any  of  the  disastrous  consequencea  predicted  by 
the  Government  of  the  Restoration.  Scarcely  i|  complaint  has 
been  ipade  by  any  merchaut  belonging  to  either  nation  of  any 
improper  proi^eeding  u^ider  the  treatyi 

At  length  Portugal  was  the  only  Eluropeau  state  with  which 
jio  satisfactory  arrangement  had  been  made*  ]n  181$,  she  had 
undertaken  immediately  to  oonQne  the  dave*trade  tq  the  supply 
of  slaves  to  her  own  possessiopa  in  the  I^ra^ils*  and  eventually 
to  abolish  it  entirely  i  and  she  agreed  to  permit  a  right  of  visir 
tation  and  search  north  of  the  Line.  For  this  treaty  EJngland 
paid  to  her  L.600,Q00.  The  Braails  separated  from  her»  and 
prohibited  the  trade.  We  required  Portugal  to  fulfil  the  treaty, 
to  prohibit  her  subjects  from  engaging  in  the  slave-trade^ 
and  to  make  the  prohibition  effectual  by  conceding  to  us  a  more 
extended  right  to  visit  and  search  slave-trading  vessels  bearing 
her  flag,  and  to  send  them  to  an  admiralty  court,  constituted  of 
Portuguese  and  English  judges,  for  {adjudication.  She  refused.; 
and  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  the  trade  was  carried  on 
to  an  enormous  extent,  both  by  Portuguese  vessels  and  by  ves- 
sels assuming  her  flag. 

The  determined  refusal  of  Portugal  to  fulfil  her  engagement 
was  a  lawful  cause  of  war^  sii^ce,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
war  is  th^  only  san<)tio|i  by  which  nations  having  no  oemmon 
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Superior  can  compel  adherence  to  treaties.  Instead,  however,  of 
proceeding  to  this  extremity,  England  pursued  a  course  harsher 
than  even  war  in  appearance,  principally  from  its  unusualness ; 
but  which  had  the  effect  of  producing  all  the  result  that  war 
could  have  effected,  and  of  effecting  it  without  the  previous  suffer- 
ing. The  2d  and  3d  Victoria,  cap.  73,  was  passed,  which,  after 
reciting  that  her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  issue  orders  to  her 
cruisers  to  capture  Portuguese  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave-trade, 
enacts,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  detain,  seize,  and  capture  every 
such  vessel,  and  to  bring  the  same  for  adjudication  into  any 
British  court  of  admiralty,  as  if  the  vessel  were  British  ;  and  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  British  admiralty  court  to  condemn 
such  vessel :  That  every  such  vessel  shall  be  liable  to  seizure, 
detention,  and  condemnation,  if  there  be  found  in  her  equipment 
more  water  casks,  mess-tubs,  matting,  or  provisions  than  might 
probably  be  wanted  for  the  use  of  her  crew ;  or  certain  other  articles 
— such  as  shackles,  handcuffs,  or  planks  for  a. slave  deck,  which 
are  used  only  in  slave-trading:  And  lastly,  that  such  vessel 
shall  be  taken  into  her  Majesty's  service,  or  broken  up. 

In  the  mean  time,  England  had  made  treaties  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade,  giving  mutual  right  of  visitation  and 
search  with  all  the  states  of  the  western  hemisphere  except  the 
United  States ;  or,  as  we  have  usually  termed  that  government 
in  this  article,  America. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  all  questions  connected 
with  the  right  of  visitation  and  search,  or  with  slavery,  are  sore 
subjects  in  America.  The  Northern  States,  forming  the  sea- 
faring portion  of  the  Union,  suffered  so  severely  from  the  con- 
duct of  both  the  belligerents  during  the  war,  that  they  associate 
with  the  idea  of  a  right  of  search,  that  of  insolence  and  oppres- 
sion ;  and  they  have  professed  doctrines  relating  to  it  which  are 
repudiated  by  England,  and  are  not  those  of  the  existing  law  of 
nations,  but  which  they  do  not  wish  either  to  retract  or  to  press. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Southern  States,  though  caring  less 
about  maritime  law,  are  anxious  to  stifle  every  discussion  having 
a  reference,  however  remote,  to  slavery.  They  know  that  the 
Northern  States  are  opposed  to  that  institution  on  political,  on 
moral,  and  on  religious  grounds,  and  that  they  urge  their  oppo- 
sition with  the  uncompromising,  we  had  almost  said,  the  unscru- 
pulous vehemence,  which  is  peculiar  to  a  religious  question. 
Yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  believe  slavery  to  be  essential 
to  their  existence.  They  believe  that  its  abolition  would  devote 
the  Whites  to  massacre,  and  even  the  Blacks  to  destruction,  by 
civil  war,  intemperance,  and  famine.  Knowing  that  discussion 
with  their  northern  brethren  only  widens  the  breach  and  exaspe-, 
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rates  the  disputants,  they  strive  to  keep  the  whole  subject  of 
slavery,  and  every  thing  connected  with  it,  out  of  sight ;  and, 
though  they  are  opposed  to  the  African  slave-trade,  tneir  sense 
of  its  enormity  is  weakened  by  their  familiarity  with  their  own 
internal  slave-trade  between  state  and  state,  and  by  their  recol- 
lection of  the  period  when  they  or  their  fathers  were  dealers  in 
imported  negroes. 

When  we  add  to  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  this  state  of 
feeling,  the  litigious,  irritable,  and  suspicious  character  of  Ame- 
rica, we  cannot  iifonder  at  the  ill  success  of  our  attempts  to 
obtain  her  full  co-operation  in  the  suppression  of  the  trade. 
At  first,  indeed,  the  business  appeared  to  be  easy.  It  was  not 
necessary,  as  it  has  been  in  France,  to  educate  the  public 
mind,  and  to  convince  the  people  that  an  immoral  trade  ought 
to  be  abandoned,  even  if  it  were  a  profitable  one.  We  had  not 
to  complain  of  the  inefficacy  of  her  laws,  or  the  corruption  or 
unwillingness  of  her  tribunals.  America  preceded  us  in  the  abo- 
lition of  the  trade,  and  enforced  that  abolition  in  her  own  courts 
as  honestly  as  we  did.  In  the  addresses  presented  to  the  Crown 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1821,  earnestly  entreating  his 
Majesty  to  renew  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  France, 
the  conduct  of  America  is  referred  to  as  a  model  to  ourselves,  and 
as  a  ground  for  exulting  in  our  common  origin.  But  as  we  gra- 
dually deprived  the  slave-traders  of  the  use  of  other  flags,  tney 
endeavoured  to  usurp  that  of  America.  America  did  not  think 
fit  to  incur  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  maritime  police  for  their 
detection.  We  had  the  police,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
employ  it.  And  then  began  the  discussions  as  to  visitation  and 
search,  which  still  remain  nnconcluded.  In  1821,  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  reported,  that  a  mutual  right  of 
search,  was  indispensable  to  the  abolition  of  the  trade.  But  the 
President,  Mr  Monroe,  refused  to  admit  any  negotiation  on  the 
subject.  In  1822,  a  committee  of  the  Senate  concurred  in  the 
opinion  which  had  been  expressed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  earnestly  recommended  its  being  acted  upon,     *  Not 

*  doubting,'  to  use  their  own  words,  *  that  the  people  of  America 

*  have  the  intelligence  to  distinguish  between  tne  right  of  search- 
^  ing  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  war,  claimed  by  some 
'  belligerents,  and  the  mutual,  restricted,  and  peaceful  concession 
'  by  treaty  suggested  by  your  committee,  and  which  is  demand- 

*  ed  in  the  name  of  sufiering  humanity.'  The  President 
either  doubted  the  intelligence  attributed  by  the  Committee 
to  his  countrymen,  or  wanted  that  intelligence  himself;  for  he 
continued  his  opposition  to  the  opinion  and  recommendation 
of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.     In  1824,  however,  his 
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scruples  had  been  overcome.  A  treaty  §^viog  to  the  armed  ves-* 
sels  of  each  country  a  right  to  board  and  examine  vessels  bearing 
the  flag  of  the  other,  on  suspicion  of  their  being  engaged  in  th^ 
slave-trade,  and  to  send  them,  if  the  suspicion  appeared  to  be 
well  founded,  to  their  native  tribunals.for  acljudication,  was  sign^- 
ed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England  and  America.  But^  in 
the  mean  time,  the  Sensite  had  changed  its  mind,  or,  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  American  politics,  thought  it  convenient  to  differ 
from  the  executive.  It  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty.  And  thus 
the  matter  stands.  Each  branch  of  the  Legislature  has  separately 
accepted  the  measure,  but  only  when  it  was  refused  by  the  other. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  cruisers  appear  to  have  acted 
pretty  much  as  they  would  have  done,  if  the  right  of  visitation 
and  search,  instead  of  having  been  refused,  had  been  conceded. 
They  felt  that,  if  a  vessel  by  merely  hoisting  American  colours 
protected  herelf  from  enquiry,  no  slaver  would  sail  without  a 
stock  of  such  flags,  and  all  the  declarations  and  laws  of  Europe 
and  America  against  slave-trading  would  become  waste  paper. 
When  a  vessel  under  suspicious  circumstances  displayed  the 
American  flag,  they  visited  her  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  she  were  entitled  to  bear  it.  If  she  proved  to  be  a  slave- 
trader,  and  could  show  no  plausible  claim  to  be  considered  an 
American,  they  dealt  with  her  according  to  her  real  character. 
But  if  there  were  any  grounds  for  believing  her  to  be  American, 
they  sometimes  dismissed  her,  and  sometimes  Qai:ried  her  across 
the  Atlantic,  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  American  courts. 

The  conduct  of  the  American  government  was  marked  by  the 
indecision  ^nd  inconsistency  which  belongs  to  all  men  who  hav^ 
assumed  a  principle  which  they  are  ashamed  to  abandon,  ^nd  yet 
are  ashamed  to  push  to  its  legitimate  consequences.  Whenever 
a  lawful  American  trader  was  visited  and  searched  by  a  British 
cruiser,  they  complained  that  their  flag  had  been  violated.  They 
announced  ^  their  determination,  that  the  flag  of  the  United 

*  States  should  be  the  safeguard  of  all  those  who  sail  under  it,* 
^  That  they  would  never  consent  to  their  vessels  being  boarded 
^  or  searched,  however  qualified  or  restricted  the  right  might  be, 

*  or  under  whatever  pretence  donejf  especially  as  the  United 
^  States  have  not  the  means  of  carrying  out  a  maritime  police 
^  and  syrveiUance ;' X  f^^d  that  these  continued  violations  of  the 


*  See  Mr  Stevenson's  Letter,  Februsry  5,   1S40,  Class  8,  Farther 
Series,  p.  40. 
t  Mr  Stevenson's  Letter  of  the  J7tb  Februsry  1840,  ibid.  p.  44« 
X  Mr  Stevenson's  Letter  of  the  19th  Noye^ibejr  1S40,  Clsss  P,  p.  99 
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*  flag  of  the  United  States,  under  whatever  colour  or  pretence, 

*  cannot  be  longer  permitted/*  In  thig  view  of  the  case,  th^ 
offence  against  America  was  the  boarding  a  vessel  which  thought 
fit  to  display  her  flag ;  and  that  offence  was  complete,  that  flag 
was  violated,  whether  the  vessel  bearing  American  colours  were 
or  were  not  a  slave-trader,  or  were  or  were  not  an  American. 
America,  however,  never  whispered  a  complaint  against  our  cap- 
turing Spanish  or  French  vessels,  though  sailing  under  Americaa 
colours.  She  made  no  complaint,  indeed,  of  our  having  captured 
and  sent  into  her  ports  American  vessels,  or  vessels  supposed  to 
be  American,  when  found  actually  engaged  in  slave-trading.  In- 
stead of  doing  so,  she  requested  the  captors  to  remain  at  New 
York  in  order  to  give  evidence.  Her  naval  oflScers  even  entered 
into  agreements  with  ours  as  to  the  mode  in  which  our  cruisers 
should  deal  with  vessels  bearing  her  flag.  We  subjoin  a  conven- 
tion for  that  purpose,  which  may  now  be  in  force  in  the  African 
seas : — 

*  Commander  William  Tucker,  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  sloop 
'<  WolTerine/'  and  senior  officer  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Lieutenant  John 
6.  Paine,  commanding  the  United  States'  schooner  "  Grampus,'*  in  order 
to  carry  into  execution  as  far  gs  possible  the  orders  and  views  of  their 
respective  governments  respecting  the  soppression  of  the  slave- trade, 
here^  request  each  other,  and  ctgvee  to  detain  all  vessels  i^nder  AmS" 
rican  colours,  found  to  he  fully  equipped  for,  and  engaged  in,  the  slcvoe^ 
trader  that,  if  found  to  he  American  property,  they  shall  be  banded  over 
to  the  United  States'  schooner  <<  Grampus,"  or  any  other  American 
cruiser ;  and  if  found  to  be  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Brazilian,  or  English 
property,  to  any  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  cruisers  employed  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  for  the  suppression  gf  the  slave-trade,  so  far  as  their 
respective  treaties  and  laws  will  permit* 

*  Signed  and  exchanged  at  Sierra  Leone,  this  1 1th  day  of  March  1840. 

(Signed)        *  William  Tucker, 
*  Commander  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  "  Wolverine," 
and  Senior  Officer  west  coast  of  Africa. 

(Signed)        <  John  S.  Painb,  Lieutenant, 
*  Commanding  the  United  States'  schooner  ^'  Grampus/'  'f 

In  this  unsatisfactory*  we  may  say  absurd  state,  the  question 
rests*  In  practice  America  allows  that  we  may  visit  and  search 
vessfels  bearing  her  flag;  bqt  in  theory  she  forbids  it*     Wben»  in 


*  Mr  Stevenson's  Letter  of  the  Idth  November  1840^  Class  P,pt  95. 
t  Slave-Trade  Correspondence,  1840^  Class  D.  p*  7Q. 
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compliance  with  the  practice,  we  search  and  detect  a  slaver  bear- 
ing her  flag,  she  makes  no  remonstrance;  but  if  the  vessel 
searched  turn  out  to  be  a  fair  trader — a  fact  which  nothing  but 
the  search  itself  can  ascertain — she  complains  of  that  search  as  a 
national  offence.  And  thus,  between  the  refusal  of  America  to 
adopt  principles  of  equity,  and  that  of  England  to  abide  by  those 
of  law,  the  embers  of  a  national  quarrel  have  been  lighted,  which 
it  will  require  all  the  wisdom  and  temper  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Lord  Ashburton,  Mr  Webster,  and  Mr  Everett,  to  extinguish. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  human  suffering  that  would  ensue,  the 
easiest  mode  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  for  us  to  admit 
the  force  of  her  arguments,  and  to  direct  our  cruisers  to  abstain  from 
violating  the  American  flag — that  is,  to  abstain  from  visiting  any 
vessel  that  should  display  it.  Of  course,  it  would  be  immediately 
hoisted  by  every  vessel — French,  English,  Spanish,  or  Portu- 
guese— that  thought  fit  to  engage  in  this  most  lucrative  of  traffics. 
America  admits  that  ^  she  has  not  the  means  of  carrying  out  a 
*  maritime  police  and  surveillance.^  The  African  seas  would 
swarm  with  slavers ;  every  one  bearing  the  American  flag,  and 
every  one  assured  by  that  flag  of  impunity.  The  execration  of 
mankind,  and,  not  least,  that  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
would  show  to  the  American  government  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning a  position,  in  which  her  only  companion,  out  of  the  whole 
civilized  world,  is  Portugal, 

As  a  really  practicable  solution,  we  venture  to  suggest  that 
England  should  direct  her  cruisers  to  visit  no  vessel  showing 
the  American  flag,  unless  convinced  that  she  assumes  it  fraudu- 
lently ;  and  that  America  should  accept,  as  a  sufficient  excuse 
where  an  American  vessel  has  been  visited,  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  visiting-officer,  that  he  visited  her  in  the  belief  that 
she  was  not  American.  However  sensitive  American  honour 
may  be,  it  can  scarcely  be  wounded  by  an  involuntary  mistake. 

One  consequence  would  be,  that  America  would  be  obliged  to 
increase  the  force  which  she  maintains  in  the  African  seas.  It  is 
now  so  trifling — consisting,  we  believe,  of  a  single  schooner — that 
it  is  utterly  inadequate  to  carrying  her  own  laws  against  her  own 
subjects  into  execution;  and  while  the  American  minister  in 
London  was  declaring,  that  under  no  pretext  whatsoever  should 
an  American  vessel  be  searched  or  even  visited,  the  American 
commander  at  Sierra  Leone  was  requesting  the  British  commander 
to  detain  all  vessels  under  the  American  flag  equipped  for  the 
slave-trade ! 

And  we  trust  that  a  further  and  far  more  beneficial  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  she  would  join  with  England  in  a  really 
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earnest  endeavour  to  destroy  the  slave  markets  of  Brazil,  Cuba, 
and  Porto* Rico,  We  agree  with  Mr  Forsyth  and  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton  in  believing,  that  while  those  markets  exist  little  good  is 
effected  by  capturing  slavers  on  the  African  coast.  The  influence 
of  America  in  those  countries  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation. 
That  it  has  not  been  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
slave-trade  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  a  stain  on  the  Ame- 
rican character. 

If  the   conduct  of  Portugal,    France,    America,  and   Eng- 
land, on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  were  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  an  impartial  spectator,  he  must  visit  that  of  Portu- 
gal with  unqualified  disapprobation.     He  would  probably  treat 
the  earlier  conduct  of  France  with  nearly  equal  censure,  and 
admit  her  behaviour  in  1831  to  be  an  imperfect  atonement.     He 
would  lament  that  America  should  have  allowed  her  party  squab- 
bles, her  jealousy,  and  her  litig^ousness,  to  destroy  her  sense  of 
humanity,    her   sympathy  for   Africa,  and  her  respect  for  the 
example  and  for  the  public  opinion  of  Europe.  He  would  admire 
the  self-devotion  with  which  England  has  encountered  offence, 
misrepresentation,  expenditure  of  treasure  and  of  life,  and  even 
the  chances  of  war,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  evils  with  which 
she  is  acquainted  only  by  report,  and  of  civilizing,  or  at  least 
improving',  nations  of  which  she  scarcely  knows  the  names.     He 
might  doubt  whether  the  means  adopted  were  wise.     He  might 
know,  indeed,  that  their  failure  has  been  most  complete  and 
most  calamitous ;  but  he  could  not  deny  their  generosity.     We 
fear,  however,  that  he  must  admit  that  tne  censure  passed  by  Sir 
William  Scott  on  her  conduct,  at  its  first  beginning,  has  been  in 
some  measure  deserved  during  its  subsequent  progress ;  and  that, 
in  her  eagerness  to  liberate  Africa,  she  has  not  always  respected 
the  independence  of  Europe. 

England  has  often  been  considered  ambitious.  We  admit  that 
in  India  she  has  been  so ;  and  we  believe  that  such  was  the  ine- 
vitable result  of  her  position.  A  civilized  and  powerful  govern- 
ment, surrounded  by  semi-barbarous  powers,  too  ignorant  to  be 
restrained  by  fear,  and  too  faithless  to  be  bound  by  treaty,  is 
always  forced  by  their  aggressions  to  resist,  to  subdue,  to  reduce 
to  vassalage,  and  finally  to  dismember  and  absorb  them.  But  we 
have  already  expressed  our  intention  to  avoid  this  portion  of  the 
conduct  of  the  nations  whom  we  are  endeavouring  to  charac- 
terise; since,  in  their  treatment  of  barbarians,  all  nations  act 
pretty  nearly  alike.  Our  business  with  England  is  not  as  an 
Asiatic,  but  as  an  European  power ;  and  as  an  European  power 
we  believe  her  to  be  eminently  free  from  ambition.  She  feels, 
of  course,  the  wish  for  power  which  is  instinctive  in  every  human 
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being,  and  tterefore  in  every  human  comtnunity  5  but  she  deftilres 
it  only  as  a  consequence  of  ner  prosperity.  She  knows  that  her 
prosperity  depends  on  the  extension  of  her  comiHerce,  not  of  her 
territory  or  dependencies.  She  knows,  by  bitter  experienee,  that 
all  her  acquisitions  in  India,  in  America,  and  in  the  West  Indiei^, 
have  tended  only  to  render  her  poorer  and  more  vulnerable  ;  that 
they  have  tended  to  increase  her  expenditure  and  to  diminish  hel* 
income — the  first,  by  the  enormous  advances  necessary  for  their 
government  and  protection ;  the  second,  by  the  mischievous  pre- 
ferences given  by  her  to  their  productions.  She  knows  that 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies  alone  cost  her  three  millions  a-year 
in  establishments  ;  and  more  than  three  times  that  amount,  when 
the  public  and  the  private  loss  is  added,  in  dififerential  duties. 
Consistently  with  this  view,  she  rejected  Sicily,  and  she  would 
now  reject  Syria.  For  more  than  a  century  she  had  the  power 
of  incorporating  Hanover;  but  she  always  cherished  the  hope  of 
throwing  it  off,  and  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  when  it 
came. 

The  difference  between  the  policy  of  England  and  France  is 
marked  by  their  respective  treatment  of  Algiers.  They  each  had 
a  quarrel  with  Algiers :  they  each  subdued  it  with  the  ease  With 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts  of  war,  a  civilised  power 
subdues  a  barbarous  one ;  but  England  never  proposed  to  retain 
it.  An  English  minister  would  have  been  thought  mad  if  he  had 
seriously  suggested  such  a  proceeding.  She  merely  required  the 
Dey  to  release  all  Christian  prisoners,  and  to  abstain  from  piracy 
on  any  Christian  vessels ;  and  then  left  the  country  in  the  degree 
of  independence  in  which  she  found  it.  France  deposed  the  Cey, 
confiscated  his  treasures  towards  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  seized  his  territory,  in  violation  of  an  express  engagement 
with  England ;  and  now,  principally  because  she  thinks  she  has 
been  dared  to  do  it,  is  striving  to  convert  it  into  a  province  of 
France. 

England  is  equally  free  from  the  other  form  of  ambition — 
anxiety  to  increase  and  extend  her  influence.  She  desires  no  im- 
perial Or  royal  alliances.  She  does  not  harass  her  neighbours 
by  intrigues,  and  labour  to  keep  them  torn  by  factions  in  order 
that  they  may  be  weak,  and  weak  in  order  that  they  may  be  sub- 
servient. She  knows  that  her  own  welfare  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  her  customers.  She  knows,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  and  the  population  of  a  country  is  its 
power  of  consuming  her  commodities,  and  of  furnishing  her  with 
equivalents.  She  knows  that  the  increase  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion is  best  promoted  by  liberal  institutions,  and  by  internal  and 
external  tranquillity  ;  and  she  is  anxious,  therefore,  for  her  own 
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sak«,  td  see  those  blessii)||pi  spread  over  the  whole  world.  The 
extettsiotl  of  freedom  and  the  preservation  of  peace  are  the  sole 
objects  of  her  foreign  policy.  Her  motive  may  be  selfish  5  but  the 
result  is  as  beneficial  as  if  she  were  prompted  by  the  purest  cos* 
mopolitan  philanthropy. 

With  respect  to  fear,  England  approaches  the  mean  between 
timidity  and  rashness.     60  ^r  as  she  errs,  it  is  on  the  side  of 
rashness  t  and  her  rashness  often  arises  from  the  carelessness  as  to 
the  opinions  of  others,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  one 
of  her  marked  characteristics.     She  sometimes  treats  other  na- 
tions in  a  mode  which,  if  she  had  taken  the  trouble  previously 
.  to  ascertain  their  feelings,  she  would  have  found  likely  to  be 
highly  offensive ;  and  she  still  more  frequently  neglects  to  ap- 
pease by  slight    concessions    an  angry  irrational  antagonist. 
She  feels  sure  that  she  is  in  the  right,  and  rashly  assumes  that 
her  opponent  cannot  be  mad  enough  to  urge  an  absurd  com-^ 
plaint,  or  an  absurd  pretension  to  extremities.    But  she  is  far  less 
rash  than  either  America  or  France.     For  this  there  are  several 
reasons.     Like  America,  she  has  nothing  to  gain  by  a  contest, 
and  every  thing  to  lose  5  she  wants  no  glory — she  would  reject 
any  increase  of  territory.    The  most  successful  war  would  merely 
leave  her  with  an  increased  debt,  an  Increased  half-pay,  and 
a  diminished   commerce.      An   unsuccessful  war   might   lead 
her  to  national  bankruptcy  and  revolution.     She  is  aware  that 
her  power  renders  her  an  object  of  universal  jealousy.     From 
the  nature  of  that  power,  and  from  the  element  on  which  it  is 
most  displayed,  it  is  kept  constantly  before  the  eyes,  not  only  of 
her  neighbours,  but  of  all  mankind.     The  power  of  Russia  and 
of  France — the  two  nations  that  most  nearly  rival  her,  is  known 
principally  by  report.     Their  vast  armies  lie  concealed  within 
their  own  frontiers,  and  must  be  visited  before  their  force  can  be 
ascertained.     The  power  of  England  is  seen  on  every  sea — her 
vessels  of  war  show  themselves  in  every  port.     Again,   France 
and  Russia  are  immediately  formidable  only  to  the  countries  which 
adjoin   them.      The  frontier  of  England  adjoins  that  of  every 
nation  that  possesses  a  sea-coast  and  a  ship  $  her  blows  are  felt  in 
the  first  week  of  hostilities.     A  power  so  widely  diffused,  and 
capable  of  such  instantaneous  exertion,  is  necessarily  an  object 
of  dread  ;  and  we  doubt  whether  there  is  a  nation  in  Europe-— 
even  among  those  which  profit  most  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
employed — ^that  would  not  rejoice  to  see  it  diminished ;  and*,  if 
a  war  gave  them  an  opportunity,  would  not  join  to  reduce  it. 
Another  circumstance,  which  would  'materially  increase  the  dan- 
ger of  England  in  war,  is  the  doctrine  which  she  has  maintained 
as  to  the  rights  of  Belligerents  against  Neutrals.   The  right  which 
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she  has  been  accustomed  to  claim,  of  seizing  an  enemy's  property 
in  a  friend's  vessel,  has  indeed  been  assumed  by  every  nation  when 
it  believed  that  it  could  gain  by  so  doing.  It  is  admitted  by  every 
modern  jurist  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  so  far  as  nations 
can  be  said  to  have  a  law ;  but  it  is  one  which  no  philosopher  can 
approve,  and  no  neutral  can  willingly  submit  to.  A  war  would 
force  England  to  relinquish  or  to  enforce  it.  To  give  it  up  at 
such  a  period,  would  be  a  loss  and  a  degradation  ;  to  enforce  it, 
might  throw  all  the  maritime  powers  on  the  side  of  her  enemy. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations,  England  is  pru- 
dent ;  but  if  it  be  difficult  to  get  her  into  a  war,  it  is  still  more  dif- 
ficult to  get  her  out  of  one.  When  once  she  is  engaged,  nothing 
but  success  or  absolute  inability  to  continue  the  strife  will  in- 
duce her  to  relinquish  it.  Neither  England  nor  her  enemy  can 
hope  that  the  contest  will  be  short,  unless  it  end,  like  the 
Syrian  matter,  by  her  immediate  triumph.  No  early  defeats,  no 
failures,  will  break  her  spirit,  unless  they  should  be  such  as 
actually  to  destroy  her  strength.  She  will  continue  the  fight 
with  dogged  determination,  gradually  accommodating  her  habits 
to  it,  and  throwing  always  as  much  as  possibler  of  the  burden  on 
posterity,  until  the  chances  turn  in  her  favour,  or  pure  exhaustion 
forces  her  to  yield.  Such  was  the  history  of  the  last  two  great 
wars  in  which  she  has  been  engaged — the  first  American  war, 
and  the  Revolutionary  war.  She  continued  the  former  for  years 
after  all  probability  of  success  was  at  an  end,  merely  because  she 
could  not  bear  to  acknowledge  herself  beaten.  The  latter  she 
fought  on  from  1793  to  1812,  (for  what  was  called  the  peace  of 
Amiens  was  a  mere  armed  truce,) — while  ally  after  ally  was  con- 
quered or  had  deserted  her,  while  every  year  seemed  only  to  in- 
crease her  own  debt  and  the  power  of  her  enemy, — in  the  firm 
expectation,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  what  ground,  unless 
it  were  the  personal  character  of  Napoleon,  that  at  length  the 
tide  would  turn ;  and  turn  at  length  it  did,  but  in  consequence  of 
events  which  she  certainly  had  no  right  to  anticipate.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  this  pertinacity  materially  increases  the  dangers  and 
prolongs  the  evils  of  war,  both  to  England  and  to  her  enemy. 
The  statesman,  whether  English  or  foreign,  who  engages  her  in 
hostility  with  a  first-rate  power — and  no  other  would  venture  to 
cope  with  her — opens  a  historical  period,  of  which  neither  the 
duration  nor  the  event  can  be  predicted. 

.The  angry  feelings  of  England  are  not  so  easily  roused  as 
those  of  America  or  France.  She  has  not  the  touchiness  of  the 
one,  or  the  irritable  suspiciousness  of  the  other ;  but  her  merits 
in  these  respects  are  comparative,  not  positive.  Indeed,  such  are 
the  defects  of  every  national  character,  that  a  critic  has  little  to 
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do  except  to  apportion  blame  in  different  degrees.  The  pride  of 
England,  and  the  tendency  which  we  have  already  remarked  to 
rely  on  her  own  view  of  every  case,  without  enlightening  herself 
by  the  opinion  of  others,  often  persuade  her  that  she  is  insulted 
or  injured,  when  an  impartial  bystander  can  see  little  ground  for 
her  complaint.  The  late  case  of  Macleod  affords  an  example* 
If  America  had  attempted  to  inflict  any  punishment  on  Mac- 
leod, or  even  to  detain  him  after  the  termination  of  his  trial, 
whatever  the  verdict  were,  England  would  have  been  aggrieved, 
and  would  have  righted  herself^  whatever  the  risk  or  the  sacrifice. 
But  she  was  not  aggrieved  by  the  conduct  of  America  in  making 
the  matter  the  subject  of  a  solemn  judicial  enquiry.  The  slow- 
ness with  which  the  enquiry  proceeded  was  very  painful  to  the 
accused ;  the  successful  opposition  of  the  local  authorities  to  the 
view  taken  by  the  Federal  Government,  showed  great  defects  in 
the  institutions  of  America.  But  Macleod  voluntarily  subjected 
himself  to  the  influence  of  those  institutions.  When  he  volun- 
tarily entered  the  territory  of  New  York,  he  knew,  or  must  be 
held  to  have  known,  what  were  its  laws,  and  he  tacitly  engaged 
to  be  governed  by  them.  England  has  always  refused  to  deviate 
from  her  laws  on  the  requisition  of  a  foreign  power ;  she  ought 
not  to  have  complained  that  America  followed  her  example.  And 
yet  the  general  opinion  in  England  was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  that 
the  trial  of  Macleod  was  an  injury  to  be  resented  and  redressed. 

But  if  the  resentment  of  England,  like  that  of  every  other 
powerful  nation,  is  too  easily  roused,  it  is  placable  and  gene- 
rous. She  readily  admits  terms  of  reconciliation.  She  does 
not  tramplp  on  a  beaten  enemy.  She  does  not  brood  vindictive- 
ly over  the  events  of  a  contest  that  has  ended.  She  does  justice 
to  the  virtues  of  an  opponent.  When  Marshal  Soult  visited 
London,  he  was  known  only  as  a  formidable  enemy.  He  had 
shown  no  peculiar  courtesy  or  forbearance,  and  he  was  even 
suspected — though  we  firmly  believe  the  suspicion  to  have  been 
unfounded — of  having  forced  on  a  battle  after  he  knew  that  the 
war  had  virtually  terminated.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
he  would  be  received  with  cold  civility.  That  he  immediately 
became  the  idol  of  the  multitude — that  on  the  very  day  of  the 
coronation  he  divided  with  the  Queen  their  admiration  and  their 
applause — is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  could  be  given  of 
the  sympathy  of  a  people  with  the  courage  and  talent  of  an  ad- 
versary. It  may  be  said,  however,  that  Marshal  Soult  had  been 
beaten,  and  that  his  reception  would  have  been  different  if  he 
had  defeated  us.  As  neither  the  defeats  of  England,  nor  her 
visiters  have  been  numerous,  we  are  unable  to  find  a  case  ia 
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point.  But  no  one^  we  think,  will  doubt  what  would  be  the 
result  if  General  Jackson  were  now  to  land  on  our  shores ; — the 
man  who  with  undisciplined  militia,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  slave 
population,  ventured  to  resist  the  veterans  of  our  Peninsular 
campaigns,  who  defeated  them,  and  perhaps  prevented  us  from 
partitioning  his  country,  Mf ould  he  received  by  his  old  enemies 
with  a  popularity  as  great  as  that  of  Soult. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  nation  so  intent  as  England  on 
her  domestic  affairs,  and  so  indifferent  to  the  sympathy  of  others, 
would  care  little  about  the  welfare  of  those  around  her.  The 
inference,  however,  would  be  erroneous.  No  nation  feels  a  live- 
lier concern  in  the  fortunes  of  her  neighbours ;  and  her  sympathy 
has  operated  at  least  as  frequently  to  the  injury  of  her  own  in- 
terests, as  to  their  advancement.  Sympathy  on  the  part  of  one 
portion  of  her  population  with  the  sufferings  of  the  royal  family 
and  aristocracy  of  France,  and  on  the  part  of  another  portion 
with  the  efforts  of  the  French  people  to  obtain  free  institutions, 
absorbed  public  attention  throughout  the  British  Islands — broke 
up  and  recomposed  parties — severed  long-established  political 
friendships — invaded  even  the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  and 
materially  promoted  the  war,  which,  while  it  raised  the  glory 
and  augmented  the  apparent  power  of  England,  inflicted  on  her 
injuries  which  will  never  be  completely  repaired.  Sympathy  for 
Greece,  rebelling  against  the  oppression  of  Turkey,  led  to  the 
*  untoward,'  we  may  say  the  unjustifiable,  event  of  Navarino ; — 
led  England  to  aid  a  rival  against  an  ally,  and  to  help  in  break- 
ing down  a  power  whom  she  has  ever  since  been  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  protect  and  to  invigorate.  Sympathy  for  Africa  has 
led  England  into  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  and  of  life,  and 
into  a  complication  of  diplomacy,  dictation,  and  interference, 
which  has  roused  the  hostility  of  the  whole  maritime  world,  and 
has  induced  nations  which  cannot  appreciate,  or  even  comprehend 
her  motives,  to  ascribe  to  some  unintelligible  plan  of  aggrandize- 
ment, conduct  which  arises  from  disinterested  benevolence.  If 
England  had  looked  on  the  happiness  or  misery  of  others  with 
the  selfish  indifference  of  America,  many  a  bright  page  would 
have  been  wanting  in  her  history,  but  much  would  have  been 
added  to  her  prosperity  and  to  her  power. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  pride  on  the  conduct  of  Eng-* 
land,  we  made  some  incidental  remarks  on  her  justice.  We  pro- 
ceed now  to  give  a  more  detailed  view  of  that  part  of  her  cha- 
racter. The  subject  is  so  extensive  that  it  will  be  convenient 
to  subdivide  it — to  treat  separately  her  conduct  in  war  and  in 
peace ;  and  to  subdivide  the  former  branch  into  the  consideration 
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of  her  behaviour  towards  her  enemies,  towards  her  alKes,  and  to- 
wards neutrals. 

In  her  treatment  of  enemies,  the  conduct -of  England  baS^ 
been,  In  some  respects,  better  than  that  of  most  of  her  contempq- 
raries;  but,  we  regret  to  say,  that  it  has  seldom  risen -above  that 
low  standard,  and  sometimes  has  even  fallen  below  it. 

Among  the  rights  of  war,  the  most  undefined  are  the  right  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  individuals ;  the  right  to  inflict  damage 
which  does  not  really  weaken  the  enemy  ;  the  right  to  treat  cer- 
tain forms  of  resistance  as  crimes ;  and  the  right  to  partition  a 
conquered  country,  and  to  dispose  of  its  inhabitants  without  their 
consent. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  rights,  the  rule  differs  at  sea 
and  on  land.  It  is  admitted — though  on  no  principle  that  would 
not  equally  apply  on  land — that  at  sea  the  private  property  of  an 
enemy  may  be  seized.  England  has  always  acted  upon  this  prin- 
ciple to  its  fullest  extent,  and  so,  indeed,  has  every  nation  when 
it  had  the  power.  Equity,  perhaps,  would  require — if  there  were 
room  for  equity  in  such  a  matter — that  some  warning  should  be 
given;  and  that  merchants  who  had  undertaken  voyages  in  peace, 
should  not  unexpectedly  find  themselves  entangled  in  the  risks  of 
war.  No  such  indulgence,  however,  is  afforded ;  and  England  is 
not  peculiarly  responsible  for  this  injustice.  But  England  is 
responsible  for  the  extension  which  she  gives  to  an  unjust  prin- 
ciple. She  is  responsible  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  she  exer- 
cises the  right,  which  some  other  nations  have  ceased  to  enforce — 
of  confiscating  in  her  own  ports  vessels  which,  when  they  arrived, 
were  friends,  and  which  a  war  has  subsequently  converted  into 
enemies.  She  is  responsible  for  the  habit,  when  vessels  have 
visited  her  ports  in  the  full  confidence  of  peace,  of  preventing 
their  escape  if  she  have  a  serious  dispute  with  their  government; 
and  of  detaining  them,  pending  the  dispute,  for  the  purpose  of 
confiscation  if  the  dispute  terminate  in  war.  The  droits  of  the 
Admiralty  have  been  dearly  purchased. 

We  are  glad  to  turn  to  her  conduct  on  land ;  for  there  she  has 
generally  acted  with  justice,  and  even  with  forbearance.  She 
does  not  support  her  armies  by  plunder  or  by  requisition.  She 
endeavours  to  restrain  them  from  all  wanton  devastation.  Her 
treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  invaded  country  has  generally 
been  less  oppressive  than  would  have  been  warranted  by  the  laws 
of  war.  Of  course,  her  behaviour  has  not  been  unvaried.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  threat — *  If  I  have  farther  reason  to  com- 

*  plain  of  Bidarry,  or  any  other  villages,  I  Mrill  act  towards  them 

*  as  the  French  did  in  the  villages  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  I  will 
^  totally  destroy  them,  and  hang  up  all  the  people  belonging  to 
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*  them  that  I  can  find;'*  and  his  subsequent  statement  of  the 
execution  of  this  threat, — *  Pour  moi,  je  fais  pendre  tous  ceux 
'  qui  font  le  metier  de  partisans,  et  je  fais  briiler  leurs  maisons,'f — 
are  scarcely  justifiable,  even  by  the  example  which  he  quotes  from 
France.     The  burning  of  Buffalo  in  1814,  was  defended  as  the 
best  means  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  excesses  committed 
by  the  Americans  in  Upper  Canada.     But  no  such  excuse  can 
be  pleaded  for  the  wholesale  plunder  of  merchandize  at  Alexan- 
dria, or  for  the  destruction  of  the  public  buildings  of  Washington. 
Subject,  however,  to  a  few  exceptions,  we  repeat,  that  on 
land  England,  as  a  belligerent,  has  been  forbearing.     Her  con- 
duct after  victory  has  been  of  a  mixed  character.     She  has 
almost  always  been  disinterested.     She  has  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  France  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  been  gene- 
rous, and  she  has  never  been  vindictive.     But  she  has  not  always 
sufficiently  respected  the  feelings,  or  even  the  rights  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries  whose  fate  has  been  placed  in  her  hands  by 
her  military  superiority.     As  an  example,  we  will  state  shortly 
her  treatment  of  Norway.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1812, 
Denmark,    Sweden,    Russia,  and   France  were  united  in  war 
against  England.     In  the  course  of  that  year,  Russia  quarrelled 
with  France,  and  it  became  essential  to  her  to  obtain  the  neutral- 
ity, and,  if  possible,  the  aid  of  Sweden.     But  only  four  years 
before,  by  the  assistance  of  France,  she  had  robbed  Sweden  of 
Finland.     She  did  not  choose  to  restore  it,  and  as  a  substitute 
offered  to  give  her  Norway,  then,  and  for  centuries  before,  a  part 
of  the  territories  of  Denmark,  with  whom  Russia,  who  made  the 
offer,  and  Sweden  to  whom  it  was  made,  were  allied.     Sweden 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  England,  now  turned  into  the  ally  of 
Sweden  and  Russia,  agreed  to  assist  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion.    Denmark,  of  course,  refused  her  assent,  and  Sweden  and 
Russia  declared  war  against  her.    As  soon  as  the  defeat  of  France 
left  the  Swedish  troops  at  liberty,  they  overran  the  continental 
dominions  of  Denmark,  and  forced  the  King  to  sign  a  treaty 
transferring  Norway  to  Sweden.     But  Norway  objected.     She 
had  been  at  variance  with  Sweden  for  centuries ;  her  population 
was  much  smaller,  her  civilization  was  more  advanced,  and  she 
refused  to  become  an  appendage  to  a  nation  which  she  hated  and 
despised.     Relinquished  by  Denmark,  she  asserted  her  indepen- 
dence, took  the  present  king  of  Denmark  for  her  sovereign,  and 
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proclaimed  herself  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  but  ready  to  resist 
to  the  utmost  any  attempts  to  change  her  destiny  without  her 
consent.  She  might  have  been  able  to  repel  force,  but  she  could 
not  support  famine.  England  blockaded  her  coast  and  staived 
her  into  compliance. 

As  a  belligerent  ally,  the  conduct  of  England  has  been  exem- 
plary. When  she  has  made  an  engagement,  no  dangers  or  sacri- 
fices to  be  incurred  by  its  performance,  no  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained by  its  violation,  will  tempt  her  to  break  or  to  evade  it. 
Where  there  has  been  a  balance  of  conflicting  duties,  she  has 
sacrificed  to  fidelity  motives  which  may  appear  to  have  been  still 
more  important.  Her  blockade  of  Norway  was  an  instance. 
England  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  a  party  to  the  iniqui- 
tous compact  by  which  Russia  and  Sweden  agreed  to  rob  and 
dismember  her  enemy,  but  their  ally ;  or  at  least  she  ought  to  have 
made  it  a  condition,  that  the  consent  of  Norway  should  be  ob- 
tained. But  having  signed  the  treaty,  she  felt  bound  by  it,  and 
carried  it  into  effect  in  defiance  of  the  just  complaints  of  Norway, 
and  in  opposition,  as  we  believe,  to  her  own  interest.  The  con- 
duct of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  in  directing  against  France,  the  in«* 
stant  her  fortunes  changed,  the  very  armies  which  were  in  the 
field  as  her  allies,  was  eminently  beneficial  to  Europe,  and  per- 
haps, therefore,  justifiable ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  adopted 
by  England.  The  behaviour  of  the  other  European  powers  du- 
ring the  late  war,  was  a  foil  that  showed  this  portion  of  the  English 
character  in  high  relief.  While  one  continental  alliance  after 
another  was  dissolved  by  fear,  or  selfishness,  or  treachery,  until 
the  word  ^coalition'  seemed  almost  to  mean  disunion,  the 
honour  of  England  remained  not  only  without  stain,  but  without 
suspicion.  She  imposed  no  selfish  conditions — she  evaded  no 
stipulations— she  made  no  separate  treaties — she  accepted  no 
indemnities  at  the  expense  of  her  friends — ^she  did  not  join  her 
enemies  to  plunder  and  crush  her  allies.  We  have  already 
remarked,  that  in  general  the  conduct  of  the  best  nation  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  an  average  individual ;  but  on  this  point  the 
best  man  could  not  do  more  than  copy  the  example,  of  England. 

We  earnestly  wish  that  we  could  bestow  a  portion  of  this  praise 
on  her  conduct  towards  neutrab.  We  wish  that  we  could  ex- 
empt it  from  severe  censure.  Two  sacred  duties  are  imposed  on 
belligerents.  One  is,  to  force  no  nation  to  break  her  neutrality ; 
the  other,  to  inflict  on  neutrals  no  further  inconveniences  than 
those  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  existing  law  of  nations. 
The  violation  of  these  principles  has  a  tendency  to  render  every 
war  universal ;  and,  consequently,  to  render  war  the  ordinary  state 
of  mankind,  and  peace  only  an  armed  truce.     It  has  a  tendency 
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to  sap  the  weak  foundations  of  international  law — to  destroy  the 
independence  of  all  the  feebler  states,  by  rendering  power  neces- 
sary to  security — and  to  force  the  civilized  world  to  arrange  itself 
in  the  form  least  favourable  to  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment, as  the  subjects  of  a  few  great  military  sovereignties.  Both 
these  rules  have  been  broken  through  by  England.  An  in- 
stance of  her  violation  of  the  first  rule  may  be  taken  from  her 
behaviour  to  Denmark  in  1807. 

Until  that  year  Denmark  had  preserved  a  strict  neutrality. 
When  the  subjugation  of  Prussia,  and  the  alliance  of  Russia, 
made  the   influence   of  France   preponderate   in  the   north  of 
Germany,  England,  who  still  retained  the  alliance  of  Sweden, 
felt,  that  if  she  could  obtain  that  of  Denmark,  a  powerful  bar- 
rier might  be  opposed  to  the  progress  of  France ;  and  she  also 
felt,  that  if  France  could  seize  that  alliance,  Sweden  could  not 
resist,  and  the  whole  north  of  Europe  would  become  hostile. 
It  was  known  that  mere  solicitation  on  either  side  would  not 
induce  Denmark  to  take  part  in  the  war ;  but  it  was  believed 
that  France  would  not  confine  herself  to  solicitation.     Napo- 
leon, in  his  answer  to  the  Hamburg  deputies,  had  spoken  with 
disapprobation  of  the  commerce  between  Denmark  and   Eng- 
land, and  had  added,  '  That  little  prince  had  better  take  care 
*  of  himself.'     Murat  bad  hinted  to  Sweden,  that  if  she  would 
Join  France  she  should  be  rewarded  with  Norway,  and  a  French 
force  was  collected  near  the   frontier   of  Holstein.     On  these 
grounds,  assisted  by  the  usual  tenor  of  French  policy,  England 
believed  that  France  would  take  an  opportunity,  probably  as  soon 
as  winter  had  closed  the  Sound,  of  entering  the  German  posses- 
sions of  Denmark,  and  of  endeavouring  to  occupy  Zealand  and 
get  possession  of  her  fleet.     Denmark  herself  seems  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  these  fears;  for  she  collected  an  army  in  Holstein  for 
the  apparent  purpose  of  opposing,  or  at  least  deterring,  that  of 
France.     But  she  was  little  aware  from  whence  her  neutrality 
was  really  menaced ; — so  little,  that  when  her  merchants  confiden- 
tially enquired  of  the  Danish  government  whether  it  might  be 
advisable  to  remove  their  vessels  from  the  English  ports,  they 
were  answered  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  appre- 
hension.    Suddenly  an  English  fleet,  carrying  an  English  army, 
appeared  before  Copenhagen,  and  proclaimed,  '  That  it  was  im- 

*  possible  for  Denmark,  though  it  desired  to  be  nfeutral,  to  pre- 

*  serve  its  neutrality  :  That  the  king  of  England  had  therefore 

*  judged  it  expedient  to  desire  the  temporary   deposit  of  the 

*  Danish  ships  of  the  line  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  ports.'*     An 

*  British  Proclamation,  16th  August  1807. 
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envoy  was  sent  to  make  this  proposal  to  the  Crown  Prince,  and 

*  If  Denmark  was  really  prepared  to  resist  the  demands  of  France, 
^  and  to  maintain  her  independence,  his  Majesty  proffered  his 

*  co-operation  for  her  defence — naval,  military,  and  pecuniary  aid, 

*  the  guarantee  of  her  European  territories,  and  the  security  and 
'  extension  of  her  colonial  possessions.'* 

Such  a  proposal,  so  enforced,  was  repelled  with  indignation. 
But  the  British  power  was  overwhelming.  Copenhagen  sur- 
rendered after  a  short  bombardment,  and  her  fleet,  consisting  of 
sixteen  ships  of  the  line,  most  of  them  old  and  unserviceable, 
and  some  frigates  and  sloops,  was  carried  to  England.  The 
neutrality  of  Denmark  was  eflfectually  destroyed.  The  instant 
our  troops  quitted  Zealand  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
France,  and  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  one  of  our 
bitterest  enemies.  The  defence  of  England  rested  on  the  sup- 
posed designs  of  France,  and  the  supposed  inability  of  Denmark 
to  resist  them.  We  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  either  of  these 
suppositions ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  if  they  formed  a  valid  excuse, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  the  neutrality  of  the  weaker  powers. 
If  an  expected  violation  of  the  rights  of  neutrality  by  one  state 
justified  an  actual  violation  by  another,  belligerents  would  run  a 
race  of  injustice,  of  which  the  most  unscrupulous  would  reap  the 
profit,  and  the  neutral  would  be  the  victim.  It  may  be  added 
that  this  great  crime  was  also  a  great  fault.  It  had  not  the 
poor  merit  of  immediate  expediency.  The  three  evils  which 
England  apprehended,  if  she  allowed  France  to  violate  the 
neutrality  of  Denmark  instead  of  doing  so  herself,  were,  first, 
the  exclusion  of  England  from  communication  with  the  Danish 
shores ;  secondly,  the  closing  of  the  Sound  against  her  com- 
merce and  navigation,  so  f^r  as  Denmark  couid  close  it ;  and 
thirdly,  that  France,  might  direct  against  her  the  maritime  force 
of  Denmark,  t  She  attacked  Denmark  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting these  consequences.  Her  attack  succeeded,  and  im- 
mediately produced  them  every  one.  She  was  instantly  exclud- 
ed from  all  communication  with  the  Danish  territory ;  the  Sound 
swarmed  with  Danish  privateers  and  gun-boats,  almost  before  her 
squadron  carrying  off  the  Danish  fleet  had  passed  through  it; 
and  though  she  carried  off  the  fleet,  she  left  behind  the  sailors, 
and  men  not  ships  were  what  France  wanted.  France  could  not 
man  her  existing  navy.  To  the  extent  of  the  whole  maritime 
population  of  Denmark,  England,  by  converting  them  into  active 


*  British  Declaration,  September  %6^  1807. 
t  Ibid. 
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and  determined  enemies,  supplied  that  want.  The  results  of 
this  most  atrocious  proceeding  are  an  illustration  of  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  truth  nearly  as  general  among  nations  as  among 
individuals — that  injustice  is  folly. 

We  proceed  to  show  the  conduct  of  England  towards  the 
nations  which  she  allowed  to  remain  neutral.  The  maritime 
rights  of  a  belligerent  against  neutrals  are  four : — 

1.  The  right  to  prohibit  neutral  vessels  from  entering  or 
attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port — that  is  to  say,  a  port  so 
closely  watched  by  a  belligerent  squadron  as  to  make  entrance 
without  their  permission  difficult, 

2.  The  right  to  prevent  neutrals  from  supplying  the  enemy 
with  certain  commodities — such  as  military  and  naval  stores,  and 
other  warlike  provisions,  which  are  termed  *  contraband  of  wan* 

3.  The  right  to  seize  and  confiscate  an  enemy's  property 
found  on  board  a  neutral  vessel. 

4.  As  necessarily  incidental  to  these  rights,  the  right  to  board 
neutral  vessels,  and  to  examine  their  cargoes  and  papers,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  nature  and  the  ownership  of  the  cargo,  and  the 
object  of  the  voyage. 

The  right  of  a  neutral  against  a  belligerent  is,  that,  subject 
to  the  rights  of  war,  her  vessels  on  the  high  seas  are  to  be 
treated  as  they  are  to  be  treated  in  peace — that  is  to  say,  as 
invested  with  all  the  privileges  and  all  the  independence  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belong. 

During  the  portion  of  the  war  which  preceded  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  France  set  all  law  at  defiance.  She  decreed  that  all 
vessels  containing  any  commodities  of  English  origin  should  be 
confiscated,  and  that  neutral  sailors  found  on  board  English 
vessels  should  be  put  to  death.  Her  cruisers  carried  on  a  system 
of  almost  indiscriminate  piracy ;  her  prize  courts  were  as  iniqui- 
tous as  her  captors ;  and,  in  as  far  as  her  power  extended,  she 
preyed  on  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world.  Under  the  Consular 
government  these  decrees  were  repealed ;  but  in  a  few  years  the 
system  was  resumed,  though  in  a  form  somewhat  different. 
By  the  decree  of  Berlin  of  the  21st  November  1806,  the  British 
islands  were  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  the  whole  world 
was  prohibited  from  holding  intercourse  with  them.  England 
answered  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  7th  January  1807,  by 
which  she  prohibited  all  neutral  vessels,  on  pain  of  confiscation 
of  ship  and  cargo,  from  trading  from  one  port  to  another,  each 
such  port  being  in  the  possession,  or  under  the  control,  of  France 
or  of  her  allies ;  and  by  another  Order  of  the  1 1  th  November 
1807,  which  declared  that  all  the  ports  of  France,  and  of  her 
allies,  or  of  any  other  country  at  war  with   England,  or  from 
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-which  the  British  flag  was  excluded,  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  as  if  the  same  were  actually  blockaded ;  that 
all  trade  in  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  such  country  should 
be  unlawful ;  and  that  every  vessel  trading  with  any  such  coun- 
try and  all  her  cargo  should  be  confiscated,  unless  she  had  pre- 
viously visited  a  British  port,  or  were  on  her  way  to  a  British 
port.  And  France  replied  by  a  decree  of  the  17th  December 
1807,  which  declared  that  every  vessel,  of  whatever  nation, 
which  had  visited  an  English  port,  or  a  port  occupied  by  Eng- 
lish troops,  should  be  lawful  prize.  .  England  and  France  thus 
assumed  each  to  apply  to  vessels  trading  with  the  dominions 
of  thie  other,  or  with  the  dominions  of  the  allies  of  the  other,  the 
punishment  that  is  lawfully  inflicted  on  those  who  break  through 
a  real  blockade.  As  far  as  the  two  greatest  powers  in  the  world 
could  effect  it,  neutral  trade  was  annihilated.  France,  as  far  as 
she  was  able,  confiscated  vessels  if  they  visited  a  British  port, 
and  England  if  they  did  not  do  so. 

England's  excuse  was  retaliation ;  but  it  was  a  retaliation 
directed,  not  against  France,  but  against  those  whom  France  was 
oppressing.  The  vessels  which  she  confiscated  under  her  Orders 
in  Council  were*not  French  vessels,  but  vessels  belonging  to 
nations  with  whom  England  was  at  peace. 

Still,  however,  in  this  rivalry  of  oppression  she  had  the  miser- 
able plea  that  she  followed  the  example  of  her  enemy.     She  was 
guilty  of  another  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  for  which  she  had 
not  this  shadow  of  an  excuse.    The  crown  of  England  is  entitled 
by  the  law  of  the  country  to  the  services  in  war  of  all  her  sailors. 
But  of  course  this  right,  like  all  other  municipal  rights,  is  incap- 
able of  exercise  within  the  dominions  of  another  state,  except  by 
the  permission  of  that  state.  Subject  to  the  rights  of  war,  a  vessel 
on  the  high  seas  is  invested,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  with 
all  the  privileges  and  all  the  independence  of  the  country  to  which 
it  belongs.    The  rights  of  war  entitled  England  to  search  neutral 
vessels,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  ownership  of  their 
cargoes.     In  the  execution  of  this  duty  her  officers  often  found 
Englishmen  among  their  crews.     If  the  vessels  had  been  Eng- 
lish it  would  have  been  lawful- to  impress  such  men,  to  deprive 
their  vessel  of  their  services,  and  to  force  them  into  the  royal 
navy.     England  thought  fit  to  act  thus,  although  the  vessel 
were  foreign.     She  thought  fit  to  import  her  own  laws  into  a 
floating  portion  of  the  territories  of  an  independent  nation  ;  and  to 
enforce  them  as  if  the  high  seas  were  really  a  part  of  her  domi- 
nions.    This  would  have  been  a  most  oppressive  exercise  of 
superior  force,  even  if  she  could  have  been  sure  that  the  men 
whom  she  so  impressed  were  English.    There  was  no  difference 
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between  her  taking  Englishmen  out  of  an  AmeHcan  or  a  Danish 
vessel,  and  her  sending  a  pressgang  into  Eisinore  or  New  York 
to  seize  all  the  English  sailors  whom  it  could  detect  on  the  quays. 
But  there  is  another  maritime  nation  with  the  same  origin,  the 
same  habits,  and  the  same  language.  It  was  impossible  that 
when  a  British  officer  passed  in  review  an  American  crew,  and 
selected  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  English,  he  should  always 
escape  error;  it  was  impossible  that  an  American  should  not 
sometimes  be  taken  for  an  Englishman — and  the  mistake,  if  made, 
was  generally  irremediable.  The  man  might  be  carried  off 
to  a  distant  climate,  and  years  might  elapse  before  he  could 
prove,  if  he  ever  could  prove,  his  citizenship.  America  remon* 
strated,  threatened,  obtained  no  redress,  and  at  length  had  re« 
course  to  arms.  The  war  terminated  with  the  general  peace ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mutual  injuries  which  it  inflicted,  and 
the  traces  which  still  remain  of  those  injuries,  left  all  things  as  it 
found  them.  We  trust  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  England 
will  voluntarily  relinquish  this  monstrous  pretension.  She  must 
feel  that  she  would  not  submit  to  it  herself;  that  if  France  and 
America  were  at  war,  she  would  not  permit  a  midshipman  from 
an  American  frigate  cruising  in  the  Channel,  tcf  muster  the  crews 
of  her  merchantmen,  and  to  seize  and  carry  into  military  servir 
tude  all  those  whom  he  thought  fit  to  consider  American  citizens. 
Rights  which  she  would  not  allow  to  others  she  cannot  in  jus- 
tice, or  even  in  prudence,  endeavour  to  maintain  for  herself. 
Now^  in  time  of  peace,,  she  may  disavow  them  with  dignity: 
if  she  should  be  engaged  in  war,  she  will  be  forced  either  to 
abandon  them  on  apparent  compulsion,  or  to  rouse  the  hosti- 
lity, and,  what  must  be  formidable  even  to  Engand,  the  wellr 
grounded  hostility,  of  every  neutral,  by  enforcing  them. 

In  peace  England  is  never  intentionally  unjust ;  and  this  is  no 
slight  comparative  merit.  We  have  already  remarked  that  her 
pride,  her  confidence,  in  her  own  wisdom  and  justice,  and  her 
neglect  of  the  opinion  of  other  nations,  must  have  a  tendency 
somewhat  to  warp  her  notions  of  what  is  right ;  and  to  lead  her 
to  take  what  a  German  would  call  a  *  one-sided '  view  of  dispu- 
ted questions.  But  her  motives  are  not  sordid  or  ambitious. 
She  never  sins  against  her  own  conscience.  She  sometimes  be- 
lieves that  she  has  rights  which  an  impartial  judge  would  not 
concede  to  her ;  and  she  often  adheres  more  obstinately  than  is 
wise — more  obstinately  than  she  would  do  if  she  listened  to  the 
opinions  of  others — to  the  claims  which  she  thinks  she  possesses 
in  equity,  if  not  at  law.  But  we  must  add,  that  if  she  sometimes 
demands  that  a  compact  be  interpreted  according  rather  to  the 
spirit  than  to  the  letter,  to  the  substance  than  to  the  form,  she 
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readily  acquiesces  in  slich  a  demand  from  others ;  and  if  she 
can  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  fair  doubt,  she  gives  to  her 
opponent  its  full  benefit. 

Her  conduct  with  respect  to  what  has  been  called  the  *  Russo- 
'  Dutch  Loan'  is  an  instance.  By  a  treaty,  dated  the  15th 
May  1815,  England  and  Holland  agreed  to  pay  to  Russia  in 
equal  moieties,  by  instalments,  the  principal  and  interest  of  fifty 
millions  of  florins ; — *  It  being  understood,'  added  the  treaty, 
'  that  the  said  payments,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  the  Ne- 
'  therlands  arid  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  shall  cease  and  de- 

*  termine,  should  the  possession  and  sovereignty  (which  God 
'  forbid)  of  the  Belgic  provinces  at  any  time  pass,  or  be  sever- 
'  ed  from  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  pre- 

*  vious  to  the  complete  liquidation  of  the  same.'  In  1831, 
while  a  large  portion  of  the  debt  remained  unpaid,  the  event 
contemplated  by  the  treaty  seemed  to  have  happened.  Hol- 
land, consequently,  discontinued  her  payment,  and  it  rested 
with  England  to  decide  whether  she  should  continue  hers.  The 
feeling  between  the  nations  was  any  thing  but  amicable.  Russia 
was  engaged  against  Poland  in  a  war  to  which  all  our  sym- 
pathies were  opposed ;  and  was  suspected,  with  reason,  of  designs 
and  practices  inconsistent  with  her  professions  of  friendship,  and 
injurious  to  our  interests  and  to  our  tranquillity.  There  never 
was  a  period  at  which  we  less  wished  to  court  or  to  strengthen 
her.  It  seemed  doubtful  even  whether  the  two  countries  would 
continue  at  peace.  According  to  the  words  of  the  treaty,  Eng- 
land was  clearly  released.  The  possession  and  sovereignty  of 
the  Belgic  provinces  had  passed,  and  were  severed  from  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  England,  however, 
felt  that  there  was  a  doubt.  It  might  be  contended  that  the 
severance  contemplated  by  the  treaty,  as  the  determination  of 
her  engagement,  was  a  severance  by  external  force,  not,  as  had 
occurred,  one  by  internal  dissension ;  and  it  might  be  argued 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  stipulation  in  question,  was  to  bind 
Russia  to  use  her  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  the  connexion 
between  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  that  Russia  had  performed 
that  duty.  We  own  that  we  do  not  acquiesce  in  this  reason- 
ing, nor  was  it  held  conclusive  by  England.  We  have  little 
doubt  that,  if  the  question  could  have  been  submitted  to  a 
legal  tribunal,  judgment  would  have  been  given  against  Rus- 
sia. But  as  the  decision  rested  with  England,  she  thought  it 
became  her  to  decide  against  herself.  She  has  continued  her 
payments  as  if  no  severance  between  Holland  and  Belgium  had 
occurred. 

We  shall  clos^  our  view  of  the  three  great  nations  whom  we 
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have  compared,  by  someremarks  on  the  degree  in  which  the  cha- 
racter of  each  seems  to  deteriorate  or  improve.  During  the 
present  century  the  influence  of  the  people  on  the  public  con- 
duct of  America,  France,  and  England  has  been  constantly 
increasing.  In  each  of  these  countries  the  forms  of  government 
have  become  more  and  more  liberal,  and  public  affairs  have  ex- 
cited among  the  people  more  and  more  attention.  During  that 
period,  almost  every  state  composing  the  American  Union  has 
approached  nearer  to  a  pure  democracy.  France  has  acquired  a 
representative  system ;  and  the  constituency  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed, narrow  as  it  is,  has  been  progressively  enlarged.  The  Go- 
vernment has  been  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
Chamber,  and  the  Chamber  under  that  of  the  electors.  Napoleon 
was  more  independent  of  public  opinion  than  Louis,  Louis  than 
Charles,  and  Charles  than  Louis  Philippe.  In  England  the 
growth  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests,  has  enabled  them  to  measure  their  strength  with  the 
aristocracy — to  effect  a  revolution  which,  though  tranquil,  has 
been  real — and  to-  conquer  an  influence  which,  though  its  pro* 
gress  is  irregular,  and  from  time  to  time  apparently  checked, 
must  ultimately  predominate.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
public  conduct  of  a  state  becomes  a  better  and  better  index  of  the 
character  of  its  population. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  character  of  America  seems  to  dete- 
riorate. She  appears  to  us  to  become  more  captious,  more  liti- 
gious, more  rash,  and,  we  fear,  even  more  ambitious,  as  her  power 
advances.  And  when  we  consider  the  probable  magnitude  of  that 
power  at  no  distant  period,  the  possibility  that  she  will  abuse  it 
is  a  source  of  alarm,  both  for  her  own  sake  and  for  that  of  Europe. 
As  far,  however,  as  European  interests  are  concerned,  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  every  abuse  of  her  power  by  America  has  a 
tendency  to  check  its  growth ;  and  that,  if  ambition  were  to 
seduce  ner  into  prolonged  war,  or  to  an  extension  of  territory 
much  exceeding  what  are  now  her  acknowledged  limits,  the 
probable  result  Tyould  be,  that  she  would  be  dissolved  into  inde- 
pendent, and  rival,  and  frequently  hostile  states,  less  beneficial 
to  mankind  than  if  she  had  remained  one  pacific  empire,  but 
certainly  much  less  formidable. 

In  the  public  character  of  France  we  see  little  change.  Her 
ambition,  her  thirst  for  admiration,  her  indifference  to  the  means 
by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained — perhaps  we  might  say  her  desire 
to  be  admired  rather  for  her  courage  than  for  her  forbearance, 
rather  for  her  power  than  for  her  justice — her  want  of  faith  and 
of  candour — the  unreasonableness  of  her  resentment,  and  the 
fierceness  of  her  hate — have  been  as  conspicuous  during  the  last 
few  years  as  during  any  portion  of  her  history. 
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England  is  still  very  different  from  what  we  could  wish  ber 
to  be;  but  she  is  improving.  Her  feelings  have  been  more  de- 
cidedly pacific — her  sympathy  in  the  welfare  of  other  nations  has 
been  stronger — ^her  resentment  less  readily  roused^  and  more 
easily  appeased — and  her  whole  conduct  has  been  more  disinte- 
rested and  more  prudent,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  than 
during  any  other  period  of  equal  length  for  a  hundred  years  past. 
We  trust  that  an  extension  and  improvement  of  education,  com- 
mensurate with  the  increased  influence  which  the  body  of  the 
people  are  acquiring  over  her  Councils,  will  improve  her  good 
dispositions ;  that  the  reform  in  her  Tarifi^,  which  the  public  voice 
demands,  and  must  obtain,  will  direct  her  commerce  towards  the 
more  civilized  portion  of  her  European  neighbours ;  that  increa- 
sed intercourse  will  produce  more  community  of  feeling  and 
opinion  ;  above  all,  we  trust  that  she  will  escape  the  great  cor- 
rupter— war ;  that  she  will  have  no  victories  to  inflame  her  pas- 
sion for  military  glory — no  defeats  to  make  her  timid — and  no 
disgraces  to  wipe  out. 

With  respect  to  her  conduct  towards  the  two  nations  with 
which  we  have  compared  her,  we  hope  that  when  any  differences 
arise  between  her  and  America — and  differences  must  constantly 
start  up  where  there  are  so  many  thousand  miles  of  contiguous 
frontier — she  will  instantly  endeavour  to  have  them  referred  to 
arbitration.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  states,  so  litigious  as 
America  and  so  self-confident  as  England,  should  ever  convince 
one  another,  or  agree  as  to  a  basis  of  compromise; — even  supposing, 
what  never  will  be  the  case  with  respect  to  England,  that  each 
government  had  leisure  and  patience  to  understand  the  matter 
in  dispute.  A  controversy  attempted  to  be  carried  on  direct  be- 
tween Downing  Street  and  Washington,  lingers  on  from  year  to 
year — ^sometimes  apparently  forgotten,  and  sometimes  apparently 
on  the  brink  of  adjustment— but  with  a  constant  tendency  in  each 
party,  at  every  renewal  of  the  discussion,  to  become  more  acri- 
monius  and  more  obstinate.  With  respect  to  France,  we  hope 
much  from  the  Commercial  Treaty,  of  which  even  the  details  have 
long  been  arranged — which  each  Government  has  long  been 
anxious  to  sign — which  is  demanded  by  the  departments — and 
delayed  only  in  fear  of  the  Journalists  of  Paris.  Commerce, 
manufactures,  and  the  desire  for  individual  advancement,  may,  in 
time,  direct  to  peaceful  pursuits  the  restless  ambition  and  vanity 
which  now  seek  to  be  gratified  by  participating  in  the  general 
glory  of  the  nation.  But  while  we  desire  to  have  with  France  as 
much  of  commercial  intercourse  as  is  possible,  we  desire  to  have 
as  little  as  is  possible  of  diplomatic  intercourse. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  express  our  conviction,  that 
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until  this  change  in  the  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling  in  France 
shall  have  taken  place,  (an  event  of  which  we  see  no  present 
indication,)  any  durable  allfance  between  the  two  countries  is 
impossible.  They  may  not,  we  trust  that  they  will  not,  be  at 
war;  but  their  peace  will  not  be  the  peace  of  friends.  If  the 
present  hostility  of  France  to  England  had  arisen  merely  from 
the  recollection  of  past  defeats,  it  would  wear  out  as  those  de- 
feats receded  more  and  more  into  the  obscurity  of  history.  If 
it  had  arisen  from  our  disapprobation  of  her  interference  against 
the  liberties  of  Spain,  or  of  her  colonization  of  Algiers,  or  frona 
the  Syrian  dispute,  the  only  matters  in  which  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  we  have  opposed  her,  it  would  have  subsided 
when  those  questions  had  been  disposed  of.  Her  hostility 
springs  from  tiar  deeper  sources.  Sixty  years  ago,  towards  the 
close  of  the  American  war,  France  was  tne  most  powerful  king- 
dom in  the  world.  Her  population  amounted  to  twenty-six 
millions,  while  that  of  the  British  islands  did  not  exceed  thirteen 
or  fourteen]  that  of  Austria  and  of  European  Russia  about 
twenty-five  each ;  and  that  of  Prussia  seven  or  eight.  She  had 
flourishing  colonies,  a  fleet  which  could  cope  with  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  population  superior  in  wealth  and  industry  to  that 
of  almost  every  other  portion  of  the  continent  except  the  Ne- 
therlands. On  her  southern  and  south-eastern  frontiers  were 
Spain,  Savoy,  and  Switzerland,  all  under  her  influence ;  then 
the  territories  of  petty  German  states ;  and  then  to  the  north 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  weak  dependencies  of  a  distant 
empire.  Now  Spain,  Savoy,  and  Switzerland,  have  thrown  ofiF 
her  control.  Belgium,  in  close  alliance  with  England,  is  on  her 
north,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  Baden — all  connected  by  the  powerful 
Germanic  confederation — close  her  in  on  her  remaining  frontier. 
Her  military  marine,  no  longer  supported  by  an  extensive  com- 
merce, has  ceased  to  be  formidable.  Algiers  is  the  substitute 
for  almost  all  her  colonies;  the  wealth  and  industry  of  her  peo- 
ple are  scarcely  equal  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the 
nations  round  her ;  and  while  her  population  has  reached  only 
thirty-four  millions,  that  of  the  British  islands  amounts  to  twenty- 
seven  millions,  that  of  Austria  to  thirty-seven,  that  of  Prussia 
to  fourteen,  and  that  of  Russia  in  Europe  to  fifty.  France  looks 
at  the  change  with  a  mixture  of  grief  and  terror. 

-^stuat  ingens 
Imo  in  corde  pudor,  mixtoque  insania  luctu, 
*         *         *         *     et  conscia  virtus. 

She  fears,  that  if  her  neighbours  outstrip  her  in  the  next  half 
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century  $i$  Dduch  as  they  have  done  in  the  last,  she  will  sink  to 
a  secondary  power.     To  a  bystander,  the  remedy  appears  to  be 
obvious.     If  she  would  cease  to  waste  the  resources  of  her  sub- 
jects by  a  grinding  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  armies 
and  fleets  of  no  use  but  to  keep  up  the  enmity  of  Europe ;  if 
she  would  cease  to  throw,  annually,  thousands  of  men  and  mil- 
lions of  money  into  the  vortex  of  Algiers ;  if  she  would  modify 
the  barbarous  Tariff  which  excludes  her  from  foreign  commerce ; 
if  she  would  abolish  the  restrictions  and  monopolies  which  fetter 
and  diminish  her  internal  production,    consumption,   and   ex- 
change ;  in  short,  if  she  would  liberally  and  honestly  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace— there  is  no  nation  whose  rivalry  she  need 
fear.     With  her  territory,  her  soil,  and  her  climate,  she  might  in 
half  a  century  possess  a  prosperous  population  of  fifty  millions. 
But  the  selfish  short-sighted  interests  of  large  classes,  and  the 
vanity,  impatience,  and  ignorance  of  all,  seem  to  render  such 
measures  as  these,  for  the  present,  impracticable.  Self-condemned, 
therefore,  to  slow  progress  herself,  she  wishes  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  others.     Since  she.  cannot  overtake  them,  she  wishes  to 
drag  them  back.     Of  all  her  rivals,  England  is  the  most  power- 
ful, and  therefore  the  most  detested.  She  believes,  and  we  admit 
the  justice  of  the  opinion,  that  England  would  be  seriously  in- 
jured by  a  war.     And  hence  her  earnest  desire  to  involve  her  in 
one — a  desire  which  must  last  as  long  as  its  causes  continue ; 
that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  England  remains  powerful,  and  France 
envious  and  ambitious.     It  is  true,  that  France  cannot  be  en- 
gaged in  a  serious  war  without  overthrowing  her  present  dynasty 
and  her  present  constitution.     They  have  no  roots  to  withstand 
a  storm.     And  this  is  the  principal  security  for  peace.     But  we 
doubt  much  whether  the  attachment  of  France  to  such  a  dynasty, 
and  to  such  a  constitution,  would  restrain  her  if  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  war  should  arise.    And  the  m§re  numerous  are  the  mat- 
ters in  which  France  and  England  hate  to  act  in  common,  the 
more  numerous  their  points  of  political  contact,  the  more  nume- 
rous will  be  the  occasions  for  a  rupture. 

We  will  venture  to  go  further,  and  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether 
the  variety  and  activity  of  our  general  diplomacy,  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  may  not  have  been  somewhat  excessive. 
Without  adopting  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  shrewdest  statesmen, 
that  the  best  thing  for  our  foreign  affairs  would  be,  to  lock  up 
the  Foreign  Office  for  three  or  four  years,  and  hide  the  key ;  we 
may  wish  that  that  Office  were  less  easily  accessible.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  plausible  pretext  might  be  brought  forward  for  every 
case  of  our  interference ;  but  in  how  many  of  those  cases  were 
there  not  plausible  grounds  for  remaining  quiet?     Up  to  the 
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present  time,  interference  has  been  the  rule,  and  abstinence  from 
it  the  exception.  We  are  inclined  to  wish  the  rule  and^he  ex- 
ception to  change  places.  It  is  not  necessary,  indeed  it  would 
not  be  prudent,  for  England  to  announce  beforehand  what  are 
the  precise  points  which  she  would  consider  cases  for  remon- 
strance, or  cases  for  war.  What  we  wish  is,  that  it  should  be 
felt  that  she  seeks  to  avoid  all  interference ;  that  when  she  does 
interfere,  it  is  for  a  great  object,  and  one  in  which  others  are 
interested  as  well  as  herself;  and  that,  in  such  a  cause,  she  will 
put  forth  her  whole  force. 

How  much  expense,  how  much  anxiety,  how  much  danger, 
and  how  much  enmity,  has  America  escaped  by  her  system  of 
non-interference  ?  What  is  the  circumstance  which  has  allowed 
her  to  adopt  that  wise  and  fortunate  system  ?  Chiefly  her  belief 
that  she  is  protected  by  the  Atlantic  from  serious  attack.  But 
the  sea  which  separates  America  from  Europe,  separates  Eng- 
land from  the  Continent.  We  are  nearly  as  diflScult  of  access  as 
she  is.  Experience,  indeed,  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  Wash- 
ington is  more  exposed  than  London.  It  is  supposed  that  our 
constant  exertions  are  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  Balance 
of  Power.  It  is  diflScult,  however,  to  believe  that  this  Balance 
may  not  be  preserved  by  the  mutual  fears  and  mutual  exer- 
tions of  the  great  continental  monarchies,  with  less  action  on  the 
part  of  England.  Germany  now  knows  her  own  power ;  France 
is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  power  of  Germany ;  Russia  is  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  both.  Is  it  certain  that  our  intermeddling 
may  not  have  tended  as  often  to  disturb  the  equipoise  as  to 
adjust  it  ?  We  must  add,  that  the  indifference  of  the  British  public 
to  foreign  affairs,  and  the  secrecy  in  which  our  negotiations  are 
enveloped,  greatly  useful  as  these  circumstances  are  in  many 
respects,  sometimes  add  to  the  dangers  to  which  all  diplomacy  is 
exposed.  The  publicity  of  adl  the  acts,  and  of  all  the  correspondence 
of  the  American  Government,  and  the  co-operation  of  tne  Senate 
in  treaties,  have  their  peculiar  evils  and  dangers ;  but  they  have 
at  least  one  advantage.  The  country  knows  where  it  is.  It  can- 
not be  surprised  into  an  engagement  or  a  war.  It  cannot  be 
suddenly  informed  that,  during  a  period  of  apparent  inactivity, 
the  national  faith  and  the  national  honour  have  been  pledged  to 
promises,  ffemands,  and  threats,  which  the  national  opinion 
would  have  refused  to  sanction.  But  in  England,  alliances, 
guarantees,  and  all  the  other  expedients  of  diplomacy,  may  be 
concocting  in  Downing  Street,  while  the  Bank  Parlour  and  the 
Royal  Exchange  enjoy  a  fancied  security ;  and  the  nation  may 
be  awakened  from  its  dream  of  safety  only  by  the  presentation 
of  Papers  and  th^  demand  for  a  Vote  of  Credit. 
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Art.  IL — 1.  Memoire  sur  la  Variation  de  la  Temperature^^m 
les  Alpes  de  la^  Suisse.  Par  M.  Venetz,  (Denkschriften  der 
Allgemeinen  Schweitzerischen  Gesellschaft.  Band  I.  2te 
Abtheilung.)     Read  1821.     Published  1833. 

2»  Naturhistorische  Jlpenreise.  Von  F.  J.  Hugi.  8vo.  SoIo- 
thurn:  1830. 

3.  Notice  sur  la  Cause  probable  du  Transport  des  Blocs  Erra^- 
tiques  de  la  Suisse.  Par  M.  J.  de  Charfentier.  8vo,  pp. 
20.    Paris  :  1835.    (Extralt  du  Tome  VIII.  des  Annales  des 

Mines.) 

4.  Discours  prononce  &  Tauverture  des  seances  de  la  Sociit^-  Hel- 
vetique  des  Sciences  Naturelles  d  Neujchately  le  24  Juillet  1837. 
Par  L.  Agassiz.     8vo,  pp.  32.     1837. 

5.  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers.  Par  L.  Agassiz.  8vo.  With 
foiio  Atlas  of  Plates.     Neufchatel:  1840. 

6.  Theorie  des  Glaciers  de  la  Savoie.  Par  M.  le  Chanoinb 
Rendu.     8vo.     Chamb^rry:  1840. 

7.  Essai  sur  les  Glaciers j  et  sur  le  Terrain  Erratique  du  Bassin 
du  Rhone.  Par  Jean  de  Charfentier.  8vo.  Lausanne : 
1841. 

8.  Etudes  G^ologiques  dans  les  Alpes.  Par  M.  L.  A.  Necker, 
Tome  I.    870.    Paris:  1841. 

£^  eology  as  a  science  is  subject  to  revolutions  similar  to  those 
^^  of  which  it  treats.  Alternations  of  opinion  are  as  frequent 
as  those  of  strata ;  and  a  change  comesj  from  time  to  time,  over 
the  spirit  of  the  cosmogonal  dream,  as  one  or  another  agent  or 
mode  of  action  seems  best  to  fit  the  explanation  of  a  certain  large 
class  of  phenomena.  At  one  time  all  in  geology  is  turmoil, 
earthquake,  and  conflagration ;  at  another,  the  speculator  sees 
in  the  evidences  of  past  change  nothing  but  proofs  of  the  long 
continuance  of  the  existing  comparatively  peaceable  state  of 
things.  For  a  series  of  years,  whilst  ^  Plutonism'  was  on  the 
ascendant,  all  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  latent  or  de- 
veloped action  of  heat — at  arnother  time,  water  or  an  *  universal 
*  menstruum'  bathed  the  surfaces  of  our  valleys  and  mountains, 
producing  by  its  changing  condition  not  only  all  the  chemical, 
but  nearly  all  the  mechanical  changes  which  the  earth's  surface 
has  undergone. 

A  soberer  spirit  of  philosophizing  has  united  the  two  apparently 
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inconsistent  doctrines  of  geological  cbange,  and  ascribes  to  fire 
and  to  water  their  respective  shares  in  the  manipulations — if  we 
may  ude  the  phrase — which  reduced  the  externat  crust  of  a  once 
chaotic  sphere  to  a  condition  fit  for  the  existence  and  mainte- 
nance of  varied  organic  bodies*  But  amidst  the  prevalence  of 
that  modified  <  Huttonianism*  which  expresses  the  geological  creed 
pf  a  gre^t  majority  of  the  cosmogonists  of  the  present  day^  one 
condition  has  been  held  as  incontrovertible,  namely— ^that  the 
ancient  world  was  hotter  than  the  modern  one ;  that  tropical  ani- 
mals inhabited  the  temperate  and  even  the  polar  regions  of  the 
globe  ;  and  that  the  palm  and  tree  fern  clothed  the  shores  where 
now  flourish  only  the  dwarf  birch  and  the  Norwegian  pine. 
The  fossil  plants  of  the  carboniferous  period,  and  the  shells  of 
all  but  the  most  recent  of  the  tertiary  formations,  point  alike  to 
a  great  but  indeterminate  excess  of  warmth  in  those  times  above 
the  present.*  But  the  generalization  so  long  accepted,  is  now 
assailed  by  a  weight  and  combination  of  evidence  which  demands 
the  fullest  investigation*  An  agent,  which  may  be  termed  new 
in  the  application  which  has  been  made  of  it,  is  now  to  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  geology  ;  and  the  ^  Plutonism'  of  the 
older  theorists,  and  the  ^  Neptunism'  of  their  successors,  are  about 
to  be  succeeded,  in  the  history  of  hypotheses,  by  the  universal 
ICE-FLOOD  with  which  the  modern  school  of  Swiss  Naturalists 
would  invest  our  globe,  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles. 

It  is  to  explain  the  more  recent  and  superficial  changes  of  the 
.earth's  surface  tbftt  the  me.ehanical  agency  of  permanent  ice,  or 
Glaciers,  is  proposed  to  be  introduced,  Eyen  the  fundamental 
questions  of  the  aqueous  or  igneous  origin  of  Granite  and  Trap 
rocks,  and  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Formations,  have  not  been 
more  keenly  contested  by  geologists  than  the  nature  and  dura- 
tion of  those  processes  by  which  the  most  recent  geological 
changes  have  been  effected,  the  final  contour  given  to  the  soil,  and 
large  masses  of  rock  detached  from  their  natural  position,  and 
transported,  whether  to  form  gravel  beds  of  enormous  thickness 
or  sqlid  angular  fragments,  to  surprising  distances  from  their 
origin.  Such  phenomena  are  the  accumulations  ealled  the  drift 
in  the  south-east  of  England,  the  gravel  beds  of  the  Great  Glen 
of  Scotland  and  the  beaches  of  Glen  Roy ;  the  occurrence  of 
fragments  of  granite,  native  only  in  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula, dispersed  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the 
plains  of  Russia,  E&onia,  and  Denmark ;  or  lastly,  the  deposi- 
tion, on  the  calcareous  chain  of  the  Jura,  of  angular  masses  of  rock, 
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which  are  only  found  in  situ  at  distances  o^  eighty  and  one  hun- 
dred miles  amongst  the  highest  Alps.  These  and  sitnilar  phe- 
nomena have  been  explained  by  some  geologists  by  the  energy 
of  the  moving  power  of  a  great  flood,  which  swept  over  the 
earth's  surface  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  age 
of  the  world.;  whilst  others  have  been  found  bold  enough  to 
maintain,  that  we  see  in  action  around  us,  even  at  this  day, 
causes  sufficiently  energetic,  if  continued  for  an  indefinite  time, 
to  have  produced  these  apparently  violent  eflfects.  The  objec- 
tions to  both  of  these  opinions  will  be  stated  in  the  course  of 
this  article.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  assent  to  one  or  the  other 
was  rather  extorted  by  the  method  of  proof  ealled  a  redue^ 
tio  ad  absurdum — that  is,  by  proving  the  difficulty  or  impossi- 
bility of  the  contrary  hypothesis — than  by  convincing  the  reason 
that  one  or  the  other  was  in  itself  probable.  The  new  Bwiss 
School  of  Geologists  have  proposed  to  themselves  to  maintain 
that  both  these  theories  are  incorrect,  and  that  the  mechanical 
changes  which  the  earth's  surface  has  undergone,  in  that  impor- 
tant and  interesting  period  which  seems  to  connect  the  actual 
era  with  the  earlier  epochs  of  geological  history,  were  due  to  a 
great  extension  which  the  glaciers  of  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  globe  then  experienced,  constituting  agents  of  transport 
and  abrasion  similar  in  kind  to  those  which  still  exist,  but  exag- 
gerated in  their  dimensions  and  energy. 

Guided  by  the  experience  of  past  times  in  the  reception  or 
modification  of  geological  hypotheses,  we  feel  ourselves  called 
upon,  in  the  first  place,  to  admit  with  caution  the  extensive  ope- 
ration of  an  agent  which,  though  known,  has  not  hitherto  been 
admitted  to  play  any  great  part  in  the  modifications  of  the  earth's 
surface.  But  more  especially  do  we  feel  the  necessity  of  not 
losing  sight  of  any  thing  approaching  to  demonstrated  truth  in 
the  science  of  geology  as  it  stands,  in  our  haste  to  adopt  and 
appreciate  what  really  is  valuable  in  the  novel  theory.  The  rage 
for  immature  generalization,  which  is  dangerous  in  all  sciences, 
is  especially  so  in  that  of  geology,  beset  as  it  is  in  almost  all  its 
parts  with  conflicting  evidence;  evidence  often  the  more  con- 
flicting in  proportion  as  it  is  more  detailed.  The  rejection  of 
superfluous  causes  from  science  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  rules 
of  philosophising ;  but  the  danger  in  geology,  we  are  persuaded, 
lies  in  the  opposite  direction — in  the  tendency  to  mutilate  the 
evidence  in  order  to  fit  the  Procrustean  bed  of  one  great  funda- 
mental assumption.  At  all  events,  let  Newton's  rule  be  practi- 
cally applied,  by  admitting  with  caution  new  general  causes,  not 
by  attempting  to  subject  to  these  every  eflFect  which  admits  of  a 
differentLexplanation. 
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The  Memoirs  and  Works  specified  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
all  bear  upon  this  recent  geological  innovation;  for  we  con- 
i^ider  as  properly  belonging  to  Geology  %rhatever  has  refer- 
ence to  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface  diflferent  from  the  pre- 
sent, although  such  modifications  have  occurred  within  historic 
times.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  dates  that  the  enquiry  or  sugges- 
tion is  not  altogether  a  new  one.  Twenty  years  ago  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ancient  extension  of  glaciers  was  already  agitated ; 
and  indeed  we  might  have  carried  our  citation  of  authors  much 
further  back,  only  that  with  the  Memoir  of  Venetz  dates  the 
origin  of  the  phase  of  geological  speculation  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  authors  (all  living)  have  brought  the  subject,  in 
a  strictly  geological  point  of  view,  from  its  fundamental  facts 
^many  of  which  had  of  course  been  admitted  and  reasoned  upon 
by  others)  to  its  present  bearing,  and  therefore  to  their  writings 
we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  attention ;  although,  to  be  histori- 
cally exact,  we  must,  from  time  to  time,  recall  the  meritorious 
labours  of  their  no  less  eminent  predecessors. 

It  is  plain,  that  an  attempt  to  prove  the  vastly  greater  energy 
.with  which  glaciers  formerly  acted  in  effecting  geological  changes, 
must  be  grounded  on  a  study  of  those  glaciers  which  now  exist. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  rise  of  the  theory  in  question  occurred 
in  Switzerland,  and  amongst  persons  whose  attention  had  been 
forcibly  called  by  local  and  other  circumstances  to  the  conditions 
of  glacial  action  as  exhibited  in  the  Alps.     Unless  we  have 
rigorously  determined  what  are  the  effects  produced  by  existing 
glaciers,  it  is  vain  to  argue  about  the  proofs  of  their  traces  in 
positions  where  they  are  no  longer  found ;  and  unless  we  have 
advanced  so  far  as  to  analyze  the  origin  of  glaciers,  the  causes  of 
their  subsistence,  and  the  conditions  of  their  internal  economy, 
we  shall  want  positive  arguments  in  support  of  their  having 
existed  in  other  places  or  under  other  circumstances.     The  study 
of  glaciers,  as  forming  a  portion  of  physical  geography,  is  very 
old  indeed ;  and  when  we  consider  the  eminence  of  the  authois 
who  have  described  them,  and  the  infinite  number  of  men  of 
science  who  have  visited  them,  we  wonder  perhaps  that  more 
should  still  be  found  to-be  said.     The  mechanism  of  a  glacier  is 
a  problem  of  natural  philosophy,  and  one  much  more  difficult 
and  embarrassing  than  it  has  commonly  been  supposed ;  and  as 
the  second  question — ^namely,  the  efficiency  of  compact  moving 
ice  in  modifying  the  earth's  surface — ^is  a  strictly  geological  pro- 
blem, and  of  comparatively  recent  date,  geologists  have  begun, 
and  very  properly,  by  assuming,  or  establishing  the  laws  of 
glacier-motion  rather  as  the  substratum  of  their  speculations  than 
as  a  distinct  application  of  physical  laws  tp  a  special  case* 
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The  ECONOMY  OF  GLACIERS,  and  the   hypothesis   of   TttEIR 

FORMER  MUCH  GREATER  EXTENSION,  are  therefore  two  vei:y 
distinct  questions;  both  of  which  are  treated  of  at  some  length 
in  seversd  of  the  works  before  us.  We  propose  to  consider  these 
points  separately;  but  first  it  may  be  well  that  we  endearour 
to  present  to  the  reader  a  picture  of  what  a  glacier  is,  and  of  the 
curious  and  beautiful  appearances  and  transformations  which  it 
exhibits. 

When  we  approach  to  examine  a  chain  of  mountains  whose 
tops  are  constantly  corered  with  snow,  their  acclivities  green, 
and  their  bases  clothed  with  woodT— we  should  naturally  expect 
to  find  a  tolerably  well  marked  line  fixed  by  the  level  at  which 
the  snow  never  melts.  Now  this  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case. 
The  zones  marked  out  by  the  limits  of  growth  of  particular 
plants — the  superior  limit,  for  instance,  of  the  chestnut,  the  beech, 
or  the  pine — are  generally  more  clearly  defined  than  the  level  of 
perpetual  snow.  This  is  soon  found  to  be  due,  in  a  great  mea« 
sure,  to  the  forms  of  the  mountain  sides  in  whose  hollows  the 
snow  of  winter,  by  accumulating,  resists  the  summer's  heat, 
which,  had  it  lain  only  to  its  mean  depth,  must  infallibly  have 
caused  it  to  disappear.  Such  cases  occur  even  in  climates  where 
glaciers,  properly  speaking,  are  never  found.  The  highest 
mountains  in  Britain,  for  instance  those  on  the  boundaries  of 
Aberdeenshire  and  Inverness-shire,  occasionally  retain  a  portion 
of  the  winter's  snow  on  their  shady  sides  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer, without  exhibiting  any  approach  to  the  structure  of  a 
glacier. 

A  glacier,  in  the  customary  meaning  of  the  term,  is  a  mass  of 
ice,  which,  descending  below  the  usual  snow  line,  prolongs  its 
course  down  the  cavity  of  one  of  those  vast  gorges  which  furrow 
the  sides  of  most  mountain  ranges.  It  is  better  represented  by  a 
frozen  torrent  than  by  a  frozen  ocean.  Any  one  placed  so  as  to 
see  a  glacier  in  connexion  with  the  range  from  which  it  has  its 
origin,  at  once  infers  that  it  is,  in  some  sense  or  other,  the  outlet  of 
the  vast  snow  fields  which  occupy  the  higher  regions.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  it  results  from,  and  is  renewed  by  the 
eternal  ice-springs  of  .those  riverless  wilds.  None  who  has  ever 
seen  or  even  clearly  conceived  a  lava-stream,  can  fail  to  find  in  it 
the'tiearest  analogue  of  a  glacier.  Stiff  and  rigid  as  it  appears, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  either  flows,  or  once  has  flowed.  Were 
the  glacier  like  the  flood  of  molten  stone,  the  result  of  one 
great  eruptive  action,  then  its  existence  beneath  the  limits  of  the 
general  snow  line  would  beinexplicable.  It  melts— it  must  melt ; 
it  lies  on  warm  ground  yielding  crops  perhaps  within  a  hundred 
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yards  of  its  lower  extremity ;  the  sun  beats  perpetually  upon  its 
icy  piiinaclcs,  which,  though  they  reflect  much,  must  retain  some 
of  the  incident  heat ;  and  we  see,  accordingly,  in  a  summer's 
day  the  glazier  cosing  out  its  substance  from  every  pore — above, 
beneath,  within.  And  yet,  with  all  this  the  glacier  wastes  not ; 
always  consuming,  it  is  never  destroyed.  Evident  therefore  it 
must  be,  upon  this  ground  alone,  that  a  glacier  glides  imperceptibly 
down  its  valley,  and  this  independent  of  all  direct  measurements 
of  its  motion.  These,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  fully  corro- 
borate the  inference. 

The  glacier  therefore  moves  progressively,  orj  if  the  reader 
pleases — ^it  ftows.  The  flood  of  water  of  the  arrowy  Rhone 
passes  so  swiftly,  that  the  passenger  almost  giddily  follows  with 
his  eye  the  bubbles  which  mark  its  flight; — the  lava  stream 
must  be  watched  for  some  seconds  or  minutes,  perhaps  hours, 
to  mark  its  progress : — the  stately  march  of  the  glacier  is  yet  a 
stage  more  slow ;  months  and  even  years  are  but  the  units  of 
division  of  its  dial. 

But  what  is  its  dial  ?     To  answer  that  question  we  must  de- 
scribe the  configuration  of  the  ice,  which  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  ice  under  most  other  circumstances.     The  lower 
extremity  of  a  glaisier,  where  it  terminates  in  the  valley,  is  almost 
always  abrupt:  sometimes  so  steep  as  to  be  nearly  inaccessible, 
presenting  a  continuous  rampart,  from  the  base  of  which,  through 
a  vault  deep  in  the  mass  of  ice  which  hangs  in  half  fallen  frag« 
ments  from  the  green  roof,  issues  a  turbid  river,  partly  the  pro- 
duce of  the  melting  iee,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  of  the  springs 
which  rise  under  the  glacier  as  elsewhere,  and  which  give  a  cer- 
tain volume  to  this  stream  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.   At  other 
times  the  fflaeier  rises  from  its  very  base  in  isolated  jagged 
pinnacles,  fissured  in  every  direction,  and  absolutely  inaccessible. 
This  is  commonly  the  case  where  the  glacier  terminates  at  the 
emlnmckum  of  a  ravine  where  it  is  very  steeply  inclined ;  the 
former  character  prevails  more  where  the  limit  of  the  glacier  is 
determined  by  its  gradual  descent  into  the  warmer  regions  of  a 
very  gently  sloping  valley.     There  is  yet  another  distinction 
between  the  terminal  appearances  of  glaciers ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  to  the  eye  of  the  intelligent  traveller.     If  the 
ground  beneath  the  precipice  of  ice  be  covered  with  the  debris 
of  rocks  discharged  from  the  upper  and  lower  surfeees  of  the 
glacier ;  if  the  vegetation  be  scanty  and  feeble,  and  great  sur- 
faces of  rock  lie  exposed  without  a  trace  of  soil  or  even  lichen, 
as  if  some  crushing  mass  had  lately  ground  down  its  naturally 
uneven  surface — ^then  is  the  glacier  in  a  diminishing  or  retreat- 
ing state:  the  waste  of  ice  below  is  not  compensated  by  the 
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supply  above,  and  fthe  retreat  will  coritinue  uetTil  tbe  dimioished 
waste  corresponds  to  the  actual  supply*  by  the  progressive  move* 
ment  of  the  ice.    If,  on  the  other  band,  the  termination  of  the  gla- 
cier touches  the  grass  Or  cultivated  land  without  much  intervention, 
of  scattered  blocks — ^if  we  see  lying  by  its  edge  the  trees  which 
have  been  torn  up  or  cut  over  in  its  former  progress — if  the 
greensward  is  not  only  torn  by  the  inequation  of  the  icy  plough- 
share, which  is  kept  by  its  enormous  weight  in  contact  with  tbe 
subjacent  rock,  but  is  likewise  wrinkled  into  ponderous  folds  far 
in  advance  of  the  glacier  front — there  we  have  plainly  proof  of  the 
excess  of  the  supply  above  the  waste — the  glacier  is  in  progress.* 
N0W5  suppose  the  first  difficulty  of  ascent  overcome,  and  that 
whether  by  choosing  the  less  steep  parts  of  the  abrupt  face,  or 
by  following  the  line  of  rocky  masses  which  the  glacier  rolls 
down,  and  of  which  it  forms  a  girdle,  extending  from  side  to  side 
— or  lastly,  by  climbing  the  walls  of  the  valley  itself  in  which 
tbe  glacier  lies,  wo  have  reached  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice. 
We  then  see,  what  so  many  have  seen  from  the  Montanvert  at 
Cbamouni — a  gently  sloping  icy  torrent,  from  half  a  mile  to  three 
miles  wide,  more  or  less  undulating  on  its  surface,  and  this  un- 
dulating surface  more  or  less  broken  up  by  crevaaaeSf  f  which, 
generally  nearly  vertical  in  iheir  direction,  have  a  width  of  from 
a  few  inches  to  many  feet ;  and  a  length  which  sometimes  extends 
almost  from  side  to  side  of  the  glacier.     In  all  this,  there  is  little  * 
or  no  resemblance  to  water  tranquilly  frozen.     The  surface  is 
not  only  uneven,  but  rough ;  and  the  texture  of  the  ice  wants  the 
homogeneity  of  that  formed  on  the  surface  of  lakes.     The  hol- 
lows, which  appear  but  trifling  when  viewed  from  a  height  and 
compared  with  the  expanse  office,  are  individually  so  great  as  to 
render  the  passage  amongst  them  toilsome  in  the  extreme,  eveu 
independent  of  the  crevcuees;  and  the  traveller  who  has  to  walk 
for  several  hours  along  a  glacier,  will  often  prefer  scrambling 
over  stones  or  rocks  on  the  side,  to  the  harassing  inequalities 
which  appeared  at  first  so  trivial.     In  a  day  of  hot  sunshine  or  of 
inild  rain  the  origin  of  the  hummoeky  ridges  is  apparent :  the 
intervening  hollows  have  every  one  of  them  their  rill,  whioh,  by 
a  complicated  system  of  surface  draining,  discharge  the  water 

*in  the  yeaar  1818,  the  front  of  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone  advanced 
150  feet  -^Charpentier,  jEwot,  p.  302, 

t  'Tl^  translatian  of  the  French  word  crevasse  into  the  EngHah  crevice^ 
is  80  evidently  inapplicable  to  these  v^si  QhsiMi^  ehasms,  that  we  shall 
constantly  adopt  the  French  spdlingf^ 
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copiously  melted  by  the  solar  influence,  the  contact  of  warm  air, 
and  the  washing^  of  the  rain.  These  rills  combine  and  unite  into 
larger  streams,  which  assume  sometimes  the  velocity  and  volume 
of  a  common  milUrace.  They  run  in  icy  channels  excavated  by 
themselves,  and  unlike  the  water  escaping  from  beneath  the  gla- 
cier, being  of  exquisite  purity,  they  are  both  .beautiful  and  re- 
freshing. They  seldom,  however,  pursue  their  uninterrupted 
course  very  far,  but  reaching  some  crevasse  or  cavity  in  the  glacier 
mechanically  formed  during  its  motion,  they  are  precipitated  in 
bold  cascades  into  its  icy  bowels ;  there,  in  all  probability,  to  aug- 
ment the  flood  which  issuer  from  its  lower  termination.  Nothing 
is  more  striking  than  the  contrast  which  day  and  night  produce 
in  the  superficial  drainage  of  the  glacier.  No  sooner  is  the  sun 
set,  than  the  rapid  chill  of  evening  reducing  the  temperature  of 
the  air  to  the  freezing  point  or  lower — the  nocturnal  radiation  at 
the  same  time  violently  cooling  the  surface — the  glacier  life 
seems  to  lie  torpid  ;  the  sparkling  rills  shrink  and  come  to 
nothing;  their  gushing  murmurs  and  the  roar  of  their  waterfalls 
gradually  subside;  and  by  the  time  that  the  ruddy  tints  have 
quitted  the  higher  hill-tops,  a  death-like  silence  reigns  amidst 
these  untenanted  wilds. 

Winter  is  a  long  night  amongst  the  glaciers.     The  sun's  rays 
have  scarcely  power  to  melt  a  little  of  the  snowy  coating  which 
'  defends  the  proper  surface  of  the  ice ; — the  superficial  waste  is 
next  to  nothing ;  and  the  glacier  torrent  is  reduced  to  its  nar- 
rowest dimensions. 

Pursuing  our  survey,  we  next  notice  the  bands  of  fragmentary 
rocks  which  traverse  the  glacier  in  nearly  parallel  lines — some- 
times confined  to  its  edges,  sometimes  dividing  its  breadth  into 
two  compartments  so  distinct,  that  we  can  hardly  help  fancying 
that  we  see  two  glaciers  separated  by  a  vast  mound  of  blocks, 
which  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  This  last  appearance 
is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  view  of  the  lower  glacier  of  the 
Aar,  in  the  14th  plate  of  M.  Agassiz'  work.  The  slightest 
examination  shows  that  these  accumulations  of  debris  (to  which 
the  name  of  Moraines  has  been  given)  are  perfectly  superficial, 
and  conform  themselves  so  entirely  to  the  configuration  of  the 
ice-surface,  that  on  many  glaciers  scarcely  one  stone  lies  upon 
another,  every  one  covers  the  ice  immediately.  Thus,  on  the 
Aar  glacier  just  mentioned,  where  the  ridge  of  stones  seems  to 
form  a  heap,  or  rather  two  parallel  heaps  upon  the  level  ice,  it  is 
found  that  the  ice  itself  is  heaped  up  under  the  stones,  and  gives 
the  entire  form  to  this  sort  of  backbone,  which  divides  the  surface 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  rising  in  some  places  to  a  height  of 
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eigbty  feet  above  its  general  level.  So  irreconcilable  are  the 
facts  with  the  theory  formerly  adopted  of  these  moraines — that 
they  were  stones  which,  having  fallen  on  the  sides  of  the  glacier, 
gradually  settled  down  upon  the  centre  as  being  its  lowest  part^* 

As  a  general  fact  it  may  be  stated,  that  every  glacier  has  two 
moraines  at  least,  composed  of  the  masses  which,  detached  by 
gravity  aiding  the  eifect  of  moisture  and  the  freezing  of  water  in 
the  cracks  of  the  neighbouring  rocky  heights,  fall  on  the  edges  of 
the  glacier,  and  form  two  borders  or  selvages^  which  accompany 
it,  generally  speaking,  throughout  its  entire  length.  These  are 
called  Lateral  Moraines.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  parallel 
bands  of  debris  which  divide  the  glacier  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  and  pf  which  we  have  just  spoken.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  origin  of  these  has  been,  for  the  first  time,  cor- 
rectly stated  in  the  works  of  Charpentier  and  Agassiz,  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  But  this  brings  us  back  again  to  the 
movements  of  the  glacier ;  for  these  moraines  are  the  divisions 
on  the  dial  of  which  we  have  above  spoken,  and  upon  which  we 
read  the  chronology  of  glacier  history.  A  simple  statement  of 
facts  will  at  once  illustrate  and  prove  this. 

The  higher  parts  of  glaciers  are  always  contained  in  valleys 
extending  above  the  limits  of  vegetation,  and  indeed,  from  causes 
which  we  shall  afterwards  explain,  the  walls  or  sides  of  these 
ravines  are  extremely  precipitous  in  most  cases,  so  that  even  the 
snow  covers  them  imperfectly.  The  exposed  rocks  are  subject 
to  great  changes  of  temperature,  owing  to  the  intense  effect  of 
solar  radiation  at  these  heights.  The  snow  in  contact  with  their 
surfaces  is  melted  almost  every  summer's  day,  and  the  moisture 
is  absorbed  into  the  minute  fissures  of  the  stone.  The  noctur- 
nal frosts  congeal  this  water,  and  the  powerful  expansion  thus 
occasioned,  has  the  effect  of  loosening  and  disintegrating  the 
hardest  rocks,  in  a  manner  which  has  no  parallel  under  other  cir- 
cumstances.  Atmospheric  causes  therefore  produce  their  maxi- 
mum of  destructive  effects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  glaciers;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  detached  fragments,  descending  by  their 
weight,  often  rebound  from  cliff  to  cliff,  until  they  fall  shivered 
into  smaller  morsels  upon  the  surface  of  the  ice.  Such  an  eboule- 
ment  leaves  a  distinct  proof  of  its  occurrence  by  the  heap  of  rub- 
bish resting  on  the  glacier.  If  this  had  no  progressive  motion 
the  fragments  would  remain  piled  under  the  rock  whence  they 
fell ;  until,  perhaps  in  the  succeeding  spring,  being  joined  by 
another  group,  they  would  accumulate  at  those  points  where  the 


*  Saussure,  Voi/ages  dans  les  Alpes,  §  537. 
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bounding  rocks  were,  by  their  nature  or  position^  most  liable  tb 
the  recurrence  of  these  events.  If^  however,  the  glacier  flows  on 
in  the  interval,  the  previous  mass  of  debris  has  been  carried  some 
distance  downwards  on  the  surface  before  the  second  fall  took 
place ;  and  thus,  supposing  only  one  discharge  of  fragments  an» 
nually,  the  movement  of  the  glacier  for  each  year  would  be  marked 
by  the  spaces  intervening  between  the  successive  heaps. 

There  is  an  instrument,  invented  in  France,  for  the  measurement 
of  minute  intervals  of  time,  in  which,  instead  of  a  hand  revolving 
upon  a  dial  or  ring,  the  dial  itself  revolves  and  the  hand  remains 
fixed :  this  fixed  hand  is  provided  with  a  minute  dotting  appara- 
tus, by  means  of  which  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger  leaves 
imprinted  on  the  white  surface  of  the  dial  a  small  black  point ; 
thus  marking  and  permanently  registering  the  instant  -of  the  oc- 
currence of  the  pressure  by  the  position  of  the  dial  relatively  to 
the  fixed  hand ;  and  as  this  operation  may  be  repeated  any  num- 
ber of  times  during  the  revolution  of  the  dial,  there  are  as  many 
marks  as  we  please^  whose  intervals  indicate  the  periods  of  their 
occurrence.     Just  so  We  find  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier  a  dial 
divided  unequally  by  the  fallen  blocks,  which,  detached  from  one 
promontory  of  rock,  or  descending  down  one  water-course,  bear 
testimony  to  the  intermediate  motion  of  the  sur&ce  on  which  they 
fall.     It  is  evident  then  how  a  moraine  is  formed  :   it  is  the 
scattered  accumulation  of  delff'ia  along  a  line,  whosie  length, 
reckoned  from  a  fixed  point,  may  be  roughly  considered  as  pro- 
portional to  the  time  elapsed  since  their  fail.     To  produce  such  a 
continuous  mound  of  stones  as  we  often  see  bordering  a  glacier 
in  its  whole  extent,  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  (as  we  might  at 
first  sight  suppose)  that  they  should  have  fallen  from  every  part 
of  its  walls ;  a  single  rock  near  its  upper  extremity  may  be  the 
source  of  the  entire  lateral  moraine  or  mass  of  fragments — lying 
partly  upon  the  edges  of  the  ice,  partly  on  the  riope  or  shore  which 
bounds  the   glacier,  and   partly   wedged  between  the  ice   and 
the  soil. 

Whenever  the  confluence  of  two  glacierrbranehes  oceurs^  there 
must  be  an  union  of  the  moraines  whieh  bordered  the  sides  of  the 
respective  ice-flows.  These  moraines,  carried  forward  by  the 
progressive  motion  of  the  surface  on  which  they  repose,  cannot 
stop  short  by  their  union  with  one  another.  They  cannot  be 
buried  in  the  confusion  which  sometimes  occurs  at  the  confluence 
of  the  two  glaciers,  because  (as  we  shall  afterwards  attempt  to 
explain)  the  glacier  throws  to  the  surface  any  extraneous  bodies 
enveloped  in  its  mass  :  therefore  the  two  moraines  must  unite  and 
advance  in  the  centre  of  the  now  united  glacier  stream.  This 
united  stream  of  superficial  fragments  is  called  a  medial  moraine; 
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and  is  to  be  seen  in  greater  perfection  on  the  glaeier  of  the  Aar 
than  perhaps  any  inhere  else  in  the  Alps.  The  two  streams  of 
blocks  are  never  quite  confounded,  and  for  many  miles  along  the 
united  glacier,  may  be  traced  the  characteristic  colours  of  the 
stones  derived  from  one  and  the  other  parent  branch «  As  a 
general  rule,  wherever  a  tributary  ice-stream  joins  the  main 
glacier,  (suppose  on  the  left  bank,)  it  brings  also  its  tributary 
moraine.;  its  right  moraine  joins  the  lateral  moraine  of  the 
glacier,  and  forms  a  medial  moraine,  its  left  moraine  being  now 
the  lateral  one  of  the  united  glacier.  The  circumstances  of  the 
formation  of  these  multiple  moraines  are  perfectly  illustrated,  and 
in  fact  proved  by  the  inspection  of  the  first  and  second  plates  of 
Agassiz'  Atlas;  in  which  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  great 
northern   glacier  of  Monte  Rosa  each  produce   their  distinct 

|)arallel  band  of  fragments,  which  only  become  confounded  on  the 
ower  part  of  the  glacier  by  the  united  effects  of  its  dislocation 
and  steepness. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows,  that  the  dirf4:t  proofs  of 
the  movement  of  a  glacier  must  be  sufficiently  numerous  upon  its 
surface.  Any  well-marked,  block,  having  its  position  ascertained 
by  a  reference  to  a  fixed  object  on  the  slope  of  the  valley,  will  be 
found  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  have  passed  onwards.  Saussure's 
ladder,  left  on  the  glacier  du  Geant  in  1788,  was  recognized  (we 
believe)  by  its  fragments  not  many  years  ago  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  same  glacier,  not  far  above  the  Montanvert;  having  tra- 
versed in  the  interval  a  space  of  several  leagues.  But  the  most 
interesting  observati<m  on  the  rate  -of  motion  we  will  quote  fr(»n 
PrdEessor  Agas^z. 

<  The  most  incontestable  proof  of  the  descending  march  of  glaciers,  is 
afforded  by  the  observations  which  I  made  last  year  (1839)  on  the  lower 
glacier  of  the  Aar.  My  intention  was  to  visit  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  glaciers  of  the  Finster  Aar  and  Lauter  Aar,  where  M.  Hugi  had 
constructed  a  cabin  in  1827  for  passing  the  night.  We  had  walked  for 
nearly  four  hours  on  the  great  medial  moraine,  when  we  discovered  all 
at  once  a  cabin,  very  solidly  bnilt.  We  did  not  think  that  this  could  be 
Hugi's  cabin,  for  we  knew  that  it  had  been  constructed  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock  im  Abgchtoungf  which  forms  the  angle  of  the  moimtain  separa- 
ting the  two  glaciiMrs,  and  we  were  yet  a  great  way  from  this  rock.  It 
also  seenoed  that  the  walls  were  too  well  preserved,  to  have  resdated  for 
twelve  years  the  hurricanes  of  these  elevated  regions.  It  was,  however, 
the  very  cabin  of  M.  Hpgi  which  we  thus  recognized.  We  found  a 
broken  Dottle  under  a  little  heap  of  stones,  which  served  to  ^x  a  long 
pole  on  an  immense  block  situated  at  one  side  of  the  cabin.  This  bottle 
contained  several  papers,  which  informed  us  that  M.  Hugi  had  construct- 
ed this  cabin  in  I82w,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ahfehtoung.  Another  paper 
in  the  handwriting  of  M.  Hugi,  bore  that  in  1830  he  had  returned  to 
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his  cabiiij  and  found  it  several  hundred  feet  belovtr  its  first  position  ;  that 
six  years  afterwards  (in  1836)  he  found  it  2200  feet  from  the  foot  of 
the  rock.f  *  *  *  We  hastened  to  measure  with  a  long  cord,  which  we 
had  provided^  the  distance  from  the  cabin  to  the  rock,  and  found  it  4400 
feet.  •  *  *  This  year  (1840)  1  have  found  it  much  injured,  and 
200  feet  lower  than  last  year.' — Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers,  p.  149-51. 

It  is  plain  from  this  extract  that  the  rate  of  movement  has 
been  far  from  uniform ;  since,  during  the  nine  years  from  1827  to 
1836,  it  could  not  have  exceeded  250  feet  per  annum  ;  but  from 
1836  to  1839,  it  advanced  in  three  years  as  far,  at  least,  as  it  had 
done  in  the  previous  nine  years,  or  with  a  mean  annual  velocity 
of  above  730  feet.  The  velocity  of  a  glacier  at  different  epochs, 
in  diiferent  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  diflFerent  parts  of  its  mass, 
are  data  of  the  utmost  importance  for  science,  as  yet  but  little 
attended  to. 

^  What  a  curious  internal  historical  evidence,  then,  does  a  gla- 
cier bear  to  the  progress  of  events  which  have  modified  its  sur- 
face !  It  is  an  endless  scroll,  a  stream  of  time,  upon  whose  stainless 
ground  is  engraven  the  succession  of  events,  whose  dates  far 
transcend  the  memory  of  living  man.  Assuming,  roughly,  the 
length  of  a  glacier  to  be  twenty  miles,  (no  uncommon  case,)  and 
the  velocity  of  its  progression  (assumed  uniform)  J^  of  a  mile,  or 
500  feet,  the  block  which  is  noio  being  discharged  from  its  infe- 
rior surface  on  the  terminal  moraine,  may  have  started  from  its 
rocky  origin  two  centuries  ago  !  The  glacier  history  of  200  years 
is  revealed  in  the  interval,  and  a  block  ten  times  the  volume  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  Monoliths,  which  has  just  com- 
menced its  march,  will  see  out  the  course  of  six  generations  of 
men  ere  its  pilgrimage  too  be  accomplished,  and  it  is  laid  low 
and  motionless  in  the  common  grave  of  its  predecessors. 

When  we  come  to  study  more  carefully  the  arrangement  of 
the  rocky  fragments  and  earthy  matter  upon  the  surface  of  the 
glacier,  we  find  a  multitude  of  curious  details.  One  of  the  most 
striking  is  the  occurrence  of  what  are  called  Glacier  Tables. 
These  consist  of  masses  of  rock,  usually  connected  with  one  of 
the  moraines,  lying  on  their  flat  side,  and  supported  above  the 
general  level  of  the  glacier  by  an  icy  pedestal— a  «  pillar  and 
*  claw'  foundation.  Now,  this  is  not  only  a  picturesque  acci- 
dent, but  recalls  our  attention  to  a  most  important  circumstance 
of  the  glacier  economy—that  there  is  a  perpetual  waste  at  its  sur- 
face ;  and  that  the  stone,  by  preventing  this  waste,  remains  an 


t  Judging  from  the  plan  of  the  glacier  given  in  Hugi's  work,  the 
cabm  was  never  close  to  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
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index  of  the  former  level  of  the  M^hole  mass,  like  the  earth  piUars 
left  by  workmen  in  the  course  of  excavation.  Though  some 
authors  have'  attempted  to  make  the  glacier  tables  on  their  stalks 
sprout  like  mushrooms  from  the  surface  of  the  ice,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  this  is  their  real  origin.  A  very  simple  experi- 
ment, which  has  actually  been  made,  gives  the  direct  proof.  If 
a  hole  be  made  vertically  in  the  ice,  and  a  stick  sunk  into  it  so 
as  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  ten  or  twenty  feet, 
it  will  be  found  that  during  summer  weather  the  upper  part  of 
the  stick  becomes  gradually  bared  by  the  dissolution  and  eva- 
poration of  the  surface  of  the  ice.  A  glacier  has  thus  been 
found  to  lose  a  thickness  of  more  than  three  feet  in  as  many 
weeks.  The  action  of  the  stone  is  very  evident.  The  whole  of 
its  lower  part  is  maintained,  by  contact  with  ice,  at  a  freezing 
temperature ;  if  the  thickness  be  considerable,  it  forms  a  pretty 
complete  shelter  against  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  as 
well  as  against  the  contact  of  warm  rains  and  wind.*  Thus  the 
ice  immediately  beneath  it  is  comparatively  preserved.  It  is  a 
clumsy  but  effectual  parasol. 

But  yet  we  often  find  precisely  the  contrary  effect  wherever 
the  ice  is  pretty  consistent,  so  as  to  admit  of  pools  of  water  being 
formed:  there  we  have  innumerable  cup-shaped  cavities,  each  con- 
taining a  bit  of  slate,  a  dead  insect,  or  not  unfrequently  a  leaf-^ 
a  leaf  which  assuredly  could  not  have  fallen  from  the  sides  of  the 
glacier,  which  have  not  a  single  tree;  but  leaves  even  of  the 
beech  and  chestnut  are  wafted  by  the  tremendous  violence  of  the 
winds  from  immense  distances,  and  across  elevated  chains  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.f  Here,  then,  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body  has  wasted,  instead  of  protecting,  the  ice.  The  difference 
lies  merely  in  the  thickness.  The  dark  surface  of  the  chip  of 
stone  or  organized  matter  absorbs  the  solar  heat,  and  transmitting 
it  quickly  to  (he  ice,  by  being  completely  warmed  through,  ex- 
cavates for  itself  a  cavity.  It  is  in  these  cavities,  too,  that  living 
animals  are  often  found — small  black  insects  which  inhabit  the 
snow  or  ice-cold  water,  and  there  propagate  their  species. 

Sometimes  the  ice  is  completely  honeycombed  with  these  cups, 
which  often  break  into  one  another,  and  unite  their  contents  ;  at 
other  times,  the  passage  of  the  rills,  already  mentioned,  accumu- 
lates sand  and  gravel  derived  from  the  moraine ;  and  so  soon  as 

■     ■■     ■  ■        ■    '  »     ■        ■       —    ■  i«    I     M       W  ■        I  II         M  ^m^  ■  ■    ■.M^— ^^.— ^^  ■■  ■      ■■  I  ■  ■       I  ■    ^      w^p^^.^    ■!■■  |i«iiwl  —     ■■■■  I         ■■■-■  ■■—        ■ 

*  The  pbenomeDon  of  glacier  tables  was  perfectly  well  explained  by 
Saassure. —  Voyctges^,  §  630. 

\  Sach^have  been  found  on  th<  upper  glacier  of  the  Aar,  which  mnflt 
have  been  transported  from  the  iQwer  valley  of  the  Rhone* 
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of  Bossons  on  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  *) — or  scale  the  rocky 
walls  of  the  ravine,  in  preference  to  attempting  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  glacier.  Such  excursions,  even  when  not  danger- 
ous, are  the  most  fatiguing  of  all  sorts  of  climbing  ; — the  travel- 
ler now  leaping  from  point  to  point  along  the  jagged  edges  of  the 
ice  which  bound  the  fissures ;  now  making  long  zig-zags  to  get 
round  the  crevasses  which  cannot  possibly  be  traversed ;  at  other 
times  descending  the  walls  of  those  less  steep  and  profound,  and 
laboriously  climbing  the  opposite  face.  Or  if  he  prefers  the  moraine 
(where  it  exists)  to  the  ice,  he  must  step  from  top  to  top  of  the 
curiously-piled  stones  which  rest  upon  the  ice,  propped  in  the 
most  fantastic  positions,  and  on  account  of  the  perpetual  changes 
of  their  bed  not  firmly  jostled  as  on  solid  ground  into  positions  of 
stable  equilibrium;  but  often  resting  on  such  ticklish  balance 
that  his  weight  is  sure  to  precipitate  a  host  of  them,  and  himself 
above  all,  down  one  of  those  treacherous  slopes.  Driven  some- 
times from  all  these  modes  of  progression,  there  is  no  alternative 
but  to  scale  the  rocks  which  confine  the  glacier ;  which  are  gene- 
rally so  rugged  and  intersected  by  water-courses,  that  a  summit 
or  elbow  has  no  sooner  with  infinite  toil  been  gained,  than  the 
traveller  finds  himself  compelled  to  make  a  descent  to  his  old 
level,  still  more  difficult  and  alarming.  Such  are  the  alternatives 
which  not  unfrequently  present  themselves  to  the  glacier  tourist — 
alternatives  which  Milton,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  Satanic  voyage  to  earth,  has  failed  to  particu- 
larize, doubtless  (shall  we  say)  from  being  unacquainted  with 
them.     Often  is  even  the  skilful  mountaineer 

*  ■■■■     ■  harder  beset 
And  more  endangered,  than  when  Argo  pass'd 
•  Through  Bosporus  betwixt  the  justling  rocks  : 
Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  sbunn'd 
Charybdis,  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  steer'd, 
So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 
Moved  on,  with  difficulty  and  labour  he — ' 

*  Thus  described  by  Mr  Auldjo : — <  We  were  surrounded  by  ice  piled 
up  in  mountains,  crevices  presenting  themselves  at  every  step,  and  masses 
half  sunk  in  some  deep  gulf;  the  remainder,  raised  above  us,  seemed  to 
put  insurmountable  barriers  to  our  proceeding,  yet  some  part  was  found 
where  steps  could  be  cut  with  the  hatchet ;  and  we  passed  oyer  these 
bridges  often  grasping  the  ice  with  one  hand,  while  the  other,  bearing 
the  pole,  balanced  the  body,  hanging  over  some  abyss  into  which  the  eye 
penetrated  and  searched  in  vain  for  the  extremity.  Sometimes  we  were 
obliged  to  climb  up  from  one  crag  of  ice  to  another,  sometimes  to  scramble 
along  a  ledge  on  our  hands  and  knees,  often  descending  into  a  deep  cbastm 
on  the  one  side  and  scaling  the  slippery  precipice  on  the  other/— -^arra- 
live  of  an  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  1827;  p.  15* 
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There  are^  bowever,  many  glaciers  whose  ascent  is  attended 
Tvith  no  such  inconveniences  and  perils,  although  generally  with 
some  labour,  whether  along  the  moraine  or  on  the  ice;  the  cool 
footing  and  the  exhilarating  mountain  air  give,  however,  an  elas- 
ticity and  confidence  to  the  tread  unknown  below — the  eye,  fami- 
liarized with  precipices,  forgets  their  terrors,  and  those  who  at 
home  would  hesitate  to  walk  along  the  top  of  a  narrow  wall,  can 
look  with  unblenching  gaze  into  the  fathomless  depth  of  the  gla- 
cier crevasses.  But  whether  the  inferior  part  of  tne  glacier  has 
been  steep  and  dislocated,  or  even  and  gently  inclined,  the  higher 
portion  of  the  ravine  or  basin  in  which  it  takes  its  origin  is  very 

fenerally,  for  some  space  at  least,  moderately  flat.  The  glacier 
ere  bounds  with  the  region  of  perpetual  snows,  from  whicb 
(on  every  theory)  it  dejpends  in  some  way  or  other  for  its  sus* 
tenance  and  increase ;  and  consequently  tnis  portion  of  the  ice* 
field  peculiarly  demands  our  attention,  for  it  presents  important 
modifications,  and  in  &ct  has  received  from  mountaineers  a  pecu* 
liar  name— in  French  it  is  called  n^e,  and  in  German  ^n« 

The  nev^  or  firn  is  the  unconsolidated  glacier.  As  we  approach 
it  the  fissures  of  the  glacier  become  generally  rarer,  and  always 
narrower.  The  elevation  above  the  sea  being  already  very  con* 
siderable,  perhaps  8000  or  9000  English  feet,  the  winter's  snow 
lies  all  summer  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  conceals  the  crevasses^ 
and  partly  also  the  structure  of  the  matter  of  the  glacier  itself ; 
to  discern  which  the  snow  must  be  carefully  removed.  It  is  a 
frequent,  perhaps  a  general  characteristic  of  the  transition  from 
the  glacier  proper  to  the  n^ve,  that  whilst  the  former  presents  a 
convex  surface,  the  latter  is  concave^  and  inosculates  insensibly  into 
the  snowy  steeps  which  clothe  the  sides  of  the  upper  glacier- 
basins,  at  these  great  heights.  Magnificent  is  tne  prospect 
which  these  fims  sometimes  present.  The  surface  is  smooth 
and  almost  level,  like  an  artificial  floor  stretched  across  a  valley^ 
whose  sides  evidently  descend  to  a  great  depth  beneath.  It 
is  a  real  platform — to  compare  great  things  with  small,  it  is  a 
theatre  with  the  pit  boarded  over ;  and  what  a  theatre  !  From 
that  even  snowy  carpet  of  dazzling  white  rise  hundreds  of  name- 
less peaks  on  either  nand,  seeming  to  pierce  a  sky  whose  azure 
hue  IS  so  intense,  as  to  find  no  match  in  nature  save  the  gentian, 
which  expands  its  lovely  flowers  close  to  the  glacier.  The  sides, 
scathed  by  lightning,  and  torn  by  the  avalanche,  scarcely  permit 
a  resting-place  for  the  snow,  which  accumulates  in  dazzling 
wreaths  only  in  its  sheltered  nooks.  Each  of  these  pinnacles 
transported  to  an  ordinary  scene  would  seem  one  of  nature's 
granqest  objects,  whilst  here  it  is  lost  amidst  the  crowd  of  its 
fellows.     But  a  very  few  hav^  any  specific  name,  and  still  fewer 
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^are  found  iindiealed  on  the  best  maps.*  SometimeB  die  ice- 
fisld  abuts  abruptly  against  predpices  which  rise  aeailjTcrtica&y 
from  wA  of  it^  as  does  the  Finster  Aar  Horn  from  theaere  of  the 
Aar  ghicier — a  splendid  surfeLce^  almost  flat,  and  of  manjr  sqau^e 
miles  in  extent*  m  the  midst  of  the  very  highest  group  of  moiixi«> 
tains  in  Switzerland  proper. 

The  stmotnre  and  oonsist»[»ce  of  tins  nneonsolidated  glacier  is 
'extrentely  remarkable,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  important  for 
•the  theory  of  i^acier  motion.  It  is  evidently  snow  in  a  trusition 
fitate  into  ice,  haying  a  granular  structure,  resulting  from  the 
partial  thaw  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  in  conBequence  of 
the  water,  which  the  heat  of  the  sim  produces,  percolating  pretty 
fieely  through  the  mass.  The  o'eeanea  in  the  n^v^  dimr  firom 
4hose  in  the  glacier  by  their  greater  width  and  irregularity,  by 
their  beautiful  green  colour,  and  by  the  horizontal  stratificadion 
of  the  material  forming  their  ^des,  whidi  is  divided  by  bands 
of  more  or  less  perfectly  formed  ice,  corresponding,  perhaps,  to 
annual  periods,  or  to  eztmordinary  £ills  of  snow.f  It  is  hardly 
ifeeeasary  to  say,  that  the  passage  from  the  glacier  proper  to  the 
nev^  is  gpraduated,  not  abrupt.  It  appears  to  have  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  permanence  of  the  winter  fidls  of  snow,  which 
entirely  vanish  during  summer,  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  ordinary 

fl^ier,  with  which  they  never  enter  into  intimate  comUnation, 
Ht  are  melted  by  degrees ;  exoepting  hero  and  thero  a  mass  which, 
&Uing  into  a  crevoMe^  is  there  consolidated  by  successive  thaws 
and  congelations4     The  region  of  the  n^v^,  or  fir%  is  one  of 


*  A  popular  error  ppeyails,  that  Switserlsnd  Is  provided  frith  better 
maps  than  aay  other  country  in  Europe.  This  has  some  ODlour  of  tratk 
with  respect  to  a  mere  road  map,  sudi  as  the  traveller,  on  beaten  paths 
requires.  Bring  any  map,  however,  to  the  test  of  comparison  with  leal 
landmarks  and  the  natural  features  of  mountainous  tracks,  and  KeUer's 
and  every  map  now  existing  are  found  grievously  wanting.  There  is  but 
faint  hope  that  this  material  deficiency  will  be  effectually  supplied  within 
tnany  years,  notwithstajiding  the  professed  interest  taken  by  the  Swiss 
.government  in  its  fulfilment. 

t  This  structure^  which  may  be  observed  up  even  to  extreme  heights, 
and  is  too  remaricable  to  be  overlooked,  has  been  mentioned  by  De  Saus- 
sure,  Zumsteiu,  and  other  Alpine  travellers.  Ckarpentier  says-^  La 
£>nte  incomjpiete  des  neiges  aaauellei  des  bants  ii6v^  est  la  cause  de 
Ja  rtratiftcation  qulls  presentent,  mais  ^i  s'eAce  el  fiait  par  disparaitre 
entidrement,  k  mesure  ^u'ils  se  changent  ea  gbcie|8.'_J&sa4  p.  3* 

X  ^  tsBjimg  ou  hauU  nivis  se  trouvent  a  une  hauteur  e^  les  neig^ 
tombees  dans  le  couraat  d*une  annie,  ne  dispanassent  pas  ^nti^remeat 
I'ann^e  suivante.  En  revanche  les  neiges  qui  tombent  sur  les  glaciers  se 
fbndent  comptttement  presque  toas  les  ^t^s.'^Charpeiitier,  p.  3. 
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iiitense  and  uiuliiljg'ated  desolaUon.  Even  wliere  a  ix^ck  appears; 
no  plant.  i9ore  developed  than  a  lichen  or  moss  flounces  «pon  it ; 
a  stnqr  iasect  is  in  general  the  only  trace  of  animal  life ;  even 
the  ckamois  avoids  these  mlds,  unless  pursued  t  no  animal,  indeed, 
cam  be  more  sensitively  afraid  of  the  crevasies  and  chasms  whidb, 
^nly  covered  by  treadierous  snow,  often  reveal  to  the  amaa^d 
traveller  the  awfully  precarious  fbotiog  upon  which  he  has  just 
heedlessly  passed. 

This  portion  of  the  glacier^'  oecupving^  as  we  hare  sdd,  the 
tapland  basins  or  hollows  whidi  stretch  far  into  the  mass  of  com- 
pound mountain  systems,  is  mioceeded  by  the  last  member  of 
the  glacMr  series;,  which  occupies  the  sides  and  sunsmits  of  the 
ttountain  ranges  themselves,  and  their  innumerable  offiihoots.  The 
ii6ve,  whose  gently  swelling  concave  form  we  have  attempted  to 
-describe,  generally  terminates  tolerably  abruptly  against  some 
rodky  or  very  steep  icy  boundary,  by  wmch  the  highest  mountain 
summits  or  ridges  are  to  be  scaled*     There  is  a  chasm  of  separa- 
tion, so  well  marked  and  so  general,  as  to  be  conridered  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  characteristic  glacier  type  ;  and  which  ia  called  in 
the  German  part  of  Switxeriand  the  Berg-sckrmid.     The  passing 
xf(  diis  fiorms  a  very  frequent  and  notable  difficulty  in  die  way  of 
-  Alpine  travellers,  who  attempt  to  attain  the  highest  r^ons.  Once 
pai»ed,  the  glacier  features  are  resumed.     On  the  flanks  of  the 
mountains^  and  ev^9i  on  their  summits,  the  snow  is  consolidated 
■into  a  compact  icv  structure,  alternatii^,  however,  in  the  nx»e 
sheltered  places  with  crisp  saoW|  which  separates  the  icy  layers, 
characteristic  also  of  the  proper  n^v^.     That  true  ice  should  be 
found  on  the  highest  summits,  Is  not  a  matter  of  the  least' surprise 
.  to  diose  who  reflect  tliat  the  sun  acts  at  these  dbvatiMms  with  an 
intensity  unknown  below;  and  though  the  contiftiied  accumu- 
lation of  snow  is  BO  doubt  mainly  prevented  by  the  aota<m  of 
wind,  (which  may  <rfiten  be  seen  driving  to  leeward  a  delicate 
cloud  of  dry  snowy  particles,  having  all  the  appearance  of  the 
finest  vapour,)  and  Jikewise  by  the  immediate  evaporation  of  the 
snow  without  passing  into  the  liquid  form;  yet  there  can  be  no 
question  that  every  hot  summer^s  day  proper  msion  goes  forward, 
and  a  corresponding  congelation  dunng  the  night— forming  a  true 
icy  canng  of  the  most  insulated  summits  vAum  snow  can  jrest  at 
all.     &iussure,  indeed,  was  not  convinced  of  <3iia  hkt  until  he 
actually  ascended  Mont  Blanc,*  whose  top,  surveyed  with  the 
greatest  care  from  the  Cramont,  he  had  previously  f  supposed  1,0 


**- 


*  Voyages  dans  les  Alpesy  §  1981.    See  also  Auldjo's  Mimf  J?few<^ 
t  Ibid.  §§  530  and  940. 
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1)6  merely  snow.  There  are  other  mountains,  however,  which 
bear  direct  testimony  to  the  fact,  even  from  a  distance.  Some 
of  the  magnificent  icy  pyramids  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ortler  Spitz  in  the  Tyrol,  are  evidently  composed  in  their  upper 
parts  of  pure  ice,  which,  in  certain  positions  of  the  sun,  transnotits 
Its  characteristic  greenish  light  in  a  manner  truly  magical.*     A 

Sreat  number  of  mountains  too,  above  10,000  feet  nigh,  and 
aving  precipices  on  their  northern  or  eastern  sides,  present  the 
ibllowing-remarkable  appearance : — Icy  crusts,  possessing  great 
•eonsistency,  project  many  feet  over  the  precipices,  and  when  the 
sun  shines  favourably  upon  them,  exhibit  tneir  peculiar  colour 
*with  extreme  delicacy.  These  projections  are  formed  by  the 
-tufted  accumulation  of  gently  drifted  snow,  which,  thawing  at 
intervals,  becomes  invested  with  a  crisp  coating.     This  crust,  if 

{rierced  inadvertently,  may  bring  a  traveller  into  the  most  peri- 
0U9  situations,  or  sacrifice  his  life.  Hugi  picturesquelv  describes 
-one  of  the  most  awful  positions  of  this  kind  in  which  a  human 
being  was  ever  placed.  Whilst  attempting  the  ascent  of  the 
Finster  Aar  Horn,  he  broke,  by  his  weight,  through  a  cornice  of 
ice  such  as  we  have  described,  only  two  feet  thick,  and  projecting 
five  or  six  feet  over  a  sheer  precipice  of  4000  feet.  Fortunately, 
one  of  his  companions  had,  for  security,  a  hold  of  the  other  extre- 
mity of  a  long  staff  which  he  carried,  who,  applying,  his  whole 
weight  at  the  opposite  end,  the  two  were  held  suspended  in 
awful  equilibrium,  as  at  the  arms  of  a  balance,  until  help  was 
^oh\MneA.^^{Natwrhi8tori8che  Alpenreisey  p.  193.) 

Having  thus  sketched  the  whole  course  and  transitions  of  the 
glacier  world  from  its  inferior  outlets  to  its  highest  summits, 
and  explained,  in  passing,  the  origin  of  many  of  its  most 
remarkable  configurations — we  proceed  to  consider  what  have 
been  proposed  as  theories  of  the  mechanical  functions  of  the 
glacier — its  reproductive  faculty,  by  which  its  waste  is  continually 
made  good,  and  consequently  the  theory  of  its  motion ;  how 

*  The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day.*  ,  'J 

To  enter  into  detail  respecting  the  arguments  used  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  various  hypotheses  employed,  would  greatly  exceed 


*  It  is  probably,  for  this  reason,  that  the  Ortler  obtains  on  the  Italian 
side  the  name  of  Monte  Cristallo.  Captain  Gerard  mentions,  that  on  the 
Himalaya  the  snow  visibly  melts  daring  summer  at  heights  exceeding 
20,000  feet. 
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the  limits  of  this  article.  We  restrict  ourselves,  therefore,  to  a 
concise  description  of  the  two  great  rival  theories;  the  main 
facts  which  appear  to  support  each ;  and  to  a  few  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  appear  to  us  to  cause  hesitation  in  the  adoption  of 
either.  That  we  may  not,  however,  seem  to  consider  the  subject 
hopeless,  we  shall  suggest  some  experiments  which  may  one  day 
lead  to  a  solution  of  these  interesting  questions. 

The  theory  of  De  Saussure  (which,  though  much  older,  owes 
its  notoriety  to  his  clear  exposition  of  it)  is  simply  this — ^tbat  the 
accumulation  of  the  snow  in  the  higher  ice-*fields  during  the 
year,  and  especially  in  winter,  forms  not  only  the  pabulum  for 
the  growth  of  the  glacier,  but  is  the  glacier  itself; — the  fusion  of 
the  snow,  and  the  infiltration  and  congelation  of  the  water,  form-; 
ing  the  gritty  ice  of  which  the  glacier  proper,  and  also  the  lower 

i>art  of  the  n^v6,  is  composed.*  The  pressure  of  the  accumu- 
ated  snows  (due  not  only  to  the  mean  fall  on  the  area  of  the 
surface,  but  also  to  the  discharge  by  avalanches  from  the  steep^ 
sides)  is  the  moving  cause  of  the  glacier,  as  the  inferior  extremity 
is  melted,  away.  According  to  this  theory,  the  glacier  melts^. 
not  only  at  its  upper  surface  but  at  its  lower  one,  owing  to  the 
contact  of  the  ground  beneath,  which  has  a  temperature  above 
32o.  Now,  this  fusion  beneath,  evidenced  by  tne  flow  of  gla* 
cier  streams  even  in  winter,  greatly  facilitates  the  movement 
of  the  glacier  along  its  inclined  bed.  It  also  accounts  for  the 
more  rapid  movement  of  the  sides  than  the  centre  of  the  glacier  ; 
since  there  the  detachment  of  the  glacier  from  the  trough  in  which 
it  lies  is  usually  more  complete.  The  crevasses  are  produced  by 
the  unequal  velocity  of  the  glacier  in  its  different  parts,  and  by 
the  inequalities  of  the  bottom  over  which  it  is  compelled  to  heave 
its  rigid  and  unwieldy  mass. 

The  other  theory,  also  very  old — ^having  been  expounded  by 
Scheuchzer  above  a  century  ago — ascribes  to  glaciers  the  same 
origifij  viz. — the  transformation  of  the  n6v£  into  ice ;  but  to  the 
movement  of  the  glacier  a  very  different  one.  The  ice  of  glaciers 
not  being  solid,  but  porous — ^or  rather,  according  to  the  authors 
who  maintain  this  theory,  fissured  by  minute  cracks  in  every 
direction — the  water  melted  at  the  surface  is  drawn  by  capillarity 
ipto  these  rents ;  and  during  the  immediately  succeeding  act  of 
congelation,  the  mass  of  the  glacier  is  momentarily  increased 
by  the  expansion  of  this  water  in  freezing.  The  swollen  mass 
expands  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance — that  is,  vertically 
upwards  or  in  thickness,  and  longitudinally  forwards  or  in  the 


:(  De  Saussure,  §  526. 
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direction  of  its  motion*  Thia  theory^  broacbed  in  laisr  timet  by 
Tocesaiiit  de  Cliarpentier,  is  maiiitttn«d  wi A  amdi  iagonottj^  of 
argument  by  Jean  de  CSuffpentier,  AgmA^  and  others. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  animated  contnorexsy  still  ff  oing  on  iH>on 
this  subject,  we  have  been  stritek  by  the  oceacdomu  want  of  ckar 
views  as  to  physical  principles,  beUayed  in  the  heat  of  aigvanent 
upon  the  one  side  as  upon  the  other.  We  will  ebdeavtmr  t<^ 
state  what  we  consider  as  real  diiScttlties  to  eaeh  hypothesis ;  and 
leave  the  reader  to  judge,  whether  in  th«  present  state  of  the 
question  he  is  prepared  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  either. 

1.  And  first  of  the  Gravitation  Theory.    De  Saossttze's  vivws 
are  most  applicable  to  glaciers  descending  widi  a  eon^emble 
inclination,  and  through  valleys  of  nearly  equal  Inneadth,  without 
notdble  promontories,  and  gently  widenincr  as  they  descend*  Su3ch 
are  several  of  die  glaciers  of  Chamoutii,  to  which  this  emin^ftt 
man  directed  his  chief  attention — the  Glacier  du  Bcas  (in  part) 
and  Bossons,  and  those  of  Miage  and  Breava  on  the  Italian  »de 
of  Mont  Blanc.     But  the  case  becomes  diflSere&t  when  the  incli- 
nation is  very  small,  the  mass  very  extended,  and  the  valley^ 
instead  of  enlarging^  beneath,  contracted  towards  its  inferior  extre^ 
mity ; — such  as  the  remarkable  glacier  of  Aletseh,  into  whi^ 
fall  the  fims  of  the  Jungfrau,  Monch,  Eiger,  and  tibe  moun- 
tains of  the  Upper  Lotsch-thal,  and  which  nas  its  embouebiire' 
in  a  narrow  ravine  which  joins  the  upper  vaUey  of  the  Rhone' 
near  Brieg.     The  upper  surface  of  this  glacier  has  a  neaiiy  tmi» 
form  inclination  of  only  3^.  *     It  is  certainly  di£5cult  to  conceive 
that  the  mere  effect  of  gravity  upon  a  slope  of  this  inclinationy 
wouM  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  enormous  friction  of  ice  upon 
such  a  bed.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  inclina^ 
tion  pf  the  bottom  probably  much  exceeds  that  of  the  surface  at 
that  part  where  the  accumulation  of  ice  is  greatest,  and  the  super* 
ffcial  inclination  least.     Tlius,  in  the  case  before  us,  there  is  a 
fiSerence  of  level  of  not  less  than  6000  or  7000  French  feet  be- 
tween  the  commencement  of  the  neve  of  the  Aletsch  glacis,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Jungfrau,  and  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  glacier. 
The  distance  between  the  two  points  may  (by  Weiss's  map)  be 
reckoned  along  the  glacier  at  four  Swiss  leagues,  or  about  72,009 
feet ;  consequently  3ie  memi  slope,  reckoning  from  rock  to  roller, 
is  nearly  1  in  10 — a  very  marked  inclination,  equal  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  steepness  admitted  on  the  Simplon  route,  (5^  42'^) 
Even  this,  however,  is  a  feeble  inclination  compared  with  the 
enormous  friction  and  adhesion  which  snch  a  mass  of  iee,  emr 


*  Elie  de  Bemmonty  M4moire9,  ke.    Tom.  IV.  p.  215,  223. 
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bayed  ia  rocks,  mast  prea^t^^  and  m  hold  dus  objec^A  to  be^k 
very  serious  one  to  the  bypodiesis. 

The  oontrarr  objectkni,  ufged  by  Cbaipmtier,  (p.  82,)  agunst 
fte  theory  of  SaoBMirey  is  Bieve  untoimded.  He  aMS,  <  YKiat »« 
^  the  lesMtaace  which  can  maiataiii  a  glacier  from  slidiag'  down. 
^.  a  riope  turned  45^,  in  the  ease  ^  the  ffladera  des^din^ 
<  from  the  Dent  da  Midi  ? '  We  answer,  fi^cHwiu  Wlwre  the 
ftree  of  friction  is  equal  to  that  of  rravity,  (no  uncommon  eaMBjy 
45^  will  be  the  angle  of  repose.  Mr  G«  Bennie  found  diat  the 
polished  granite  vommrs  of  London  Bridge  only  commenced, 
slipping  at  an  angle  of  33^  or  34^.* 

Nor  do  we  attMsh  mndii  importance  to  the  o1]gect]on  of  the^ 
same  ingenious  author,  that  Ae  movement  ai  glaciers  is  greatest 
in  summOT,  and  nothing  in  winter,  though  the  pressure  of  snow 
is  greatest  at  the  latter  time.  During  winter  the  glader  is  so 
tfaoironghly  frozen  by  its  edges,  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  it 
sho«ld  then  make  any  considerable  progress,  even  though  thet 
hose  should  remain  partly  free. 

It  is  a  serkms  difficulty  in  the  gravitation,  theory,  that  ther 
movements  of  elaeiers  do  not  appear  to  take  place  vicdendy  per 
scutum,  as  we  should  expect  to  to  the  case  if  they  were  due  to 
l^o  preponderanoe  of  gravity  over  friction.  The  relations  of. 
glaciers  .starting  forwards  several  feet  at  a  time,  are  generally/ 
considered  apocryphal. — (Hugi,  p.  36B,  and  ^assiz.) 

An  objection  wnicb  seems  to  us  important  against  the  theory 
of  De  SauBSure,  ^ugh  we  bdieve  it  has  not  been  distinctly 
noticed,  is  the  following : — If  a  glacier  have  no  supply  of 
material  throughout  its  mass,  but  is  exposed  to  all  the  influence' 
of  evaporations  and  thaw,  which  we  Know  often  diminish  its 
thickness  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a* week,  how  comes  the  incli- 
nation oi  the  surface  to  be  so  gentle  as  we  generally  find  it,, 
and  the  glacier  to  be  so  prolongea  into  the  plains  ?  If  the  glacier 
advance  downwards,  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  by  its  upper 
surface,  it  must  continually  tend  to  assume  a  wedge  form,  and. 
to  terminate  by  the  meeting  of  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces..- 
Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  conceive  the 
maximum  cflect  of  waste,  or  one  foot  per  week,  to  continue  for 
four  months  in  the  year,  and  that  during  the  remaining  ^S^^ 
the  waste  is  insensible.  We  shall  have  sixteen  feet  of  thickness 
lost  in  a  year.  Suppose  that  in  the  same  time  the  glacier  has 
advanced  32^  feet  longitudinally,  the  inclination  of  the  surface 
due  to  tM»to,  and  independent  of  the  trough  of  the  glacier,  would 
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be  only  1  in  20*    But  to  this  must  be  added  the  waste  at  the 
inferior  surface. 

We  have  said  that  it  has  generally  been  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  theory  of  De  Saussure,  that  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  ice  being  continually  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  earth,  the 
sliding  of  the  glacier  along  its  bed  is  thereby  facilitated.  Now, 
one  of  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  whole  enquiry  is,  ^  What  is 
'  the  precise  relation  of  the  glacier  to  the  supporting  rocks  ?'  No 
doubt  MM.  De  Charpentier  and  Agassiz  nave  stated  several 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  contact  surface  of  the  ice  and  rock 
will  be  always  at  a  freezing  tempeiature,  and  beyond  a  certain 
elevation  above  the  sea,  that  it  will  be  below  that  temperature  ; 
and  they  have  supported  their  views  by  a  citation  of  the  respectable 
authority  of  Biscnoff : — they  have  also  thought  themselves  war- 
ranted to  conclude  that  the  ice  is  firmly  frozen  to  its  bed,  which 
M.  Agassiz  (p.  161)  considers  necessary  to  explain  the  mainte* 
•nance  of  a  glacier  in  a  deeply-fissured  state,  where  the  pyramids 
of  ice  are  almost  separated  from  one  another ;  and  Charpentier 
(p.  95)  derives  it  from  the  direct  observations  repeatedly  made  by 
M.  Venetz  on  the  glacier  of  Gietroz ;  and  yet  it  seems  never  dis- 
tinctly to  have  occurred  to  these  gentlemen,  that  were  the  glacier 
permanently  frozen  to  its  bed,  as  they  suppose,  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  have  a  true  progressive  motion  from  any  cause 
whatever — a  fact  which  yet  all  admit. 

*  Such  an  adhesion,'  observes  M.  Agassiz,  (p.  162,)  <  exclndes  at  once 
all  idea  of  sliding ;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  a  glacier  falls  forward,  it  can 
only  be  when  the  weight  of  the  masses  Ijing  on  an  inclined  plane  oyer* 
-comes  their  adhesion  to  the  base.  But  how  comes  it,  I  shall  be  asked,  that 
all  the  while  it  adheres  to  the  soil  on  which  it  rests,  a  glacier  is  yet  capa- 
ble of  advancing  ?  This  is  what  I  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate/ 

It  does  not  appear  to  us,  however,  that  any  thing  like  a 
demonstration  folloiurs.  The  question  remains  unanswered  and 
unanswerable.  There  may  be  a  force  different  from  that  of  gra* 
vity  which  puts  the  glacier  in  motion — and  that  force  may  be  the 
expansive  action  described  by  these  authors ;  but  come  whence 
it  will,  this  force  succeeds  in  moving  the  glacier  onwards,  whilst 
the  rock  beneath  it  retains  its  place.  Can  this  occur  without 
the  one  surface  becoming  detached  from  the  other  ?  We  appre* 
hend  not. 

But  what  is  most  inconsistent  is,  that  the  motion  of  the 
glaciers  on  their  rocky  beds  is  just  as  distinctly  insisted  on  and 
required,  for  the  explanation  of  phenomena  by  the  disciples  of 
Charpentier,  as  by  those  of  De  Siaussure.  Charpentier  combats 
(p.  105)  the  idea,  that  the  friction  between  the  ice  and  the  bot- 
tom should  exceed  the  expansive  force  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
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glacier :  in  tmother  place  he  says—**  the  movement  impressed  by  the 
^  dilatation  of  the  whOlb  mass  of  the  glacier  occasions  a  friction 
'  so  considerable  against  the  rocks,  (which  form  its  bed  and  sup* 

*  port  it,)  that  the  sur&ce  wears,  is  hollowed,  becomes  smooth, 
^  and  takes  even  a  slight  polish,  if  the  rock  be,  by  its  hardness, 
^  capable  of  receiving  it,'  (p.  42.)  And  Agassiz  speaks  still  more 
definitely  of  *  the  bed  of  mud  and  gravel  .which  is  intermediate 
^  between  the  glacier  and  its  bed,'  (p.  194 ;)  and  of  ^  the  rounded 
^  pebbles  upon  which  the  glaciers  move  in  their  lower  part,' 
(p.  197.)  We  apprehend^  therefore,  that  these  advocates  prove 
too  much. 

2.  Let  us  now  advert  to  the  arguments  which  have  been,  or 
may  be,  urged  against  the  dilatation  theory  of  glacier  mo- 
tion, in  whida  it  is  assumed  that  the  structure  of  the  ice  being 
porous,  and  the  superficial  water  being  absorbed  into  the  mass 
during  the  day,  the  water  becomes  frozen  in  the  night,  dilates, 
and  pushes  the  glacier  forward. 

The  first  objection  we  shall  mention  is  urged  by  M.  Necker, 
in  his  zealous  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  his  distinguished  relative, 
De  Saussure,  in  the  work  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
He  maintains  that  the  supposed  elongation  would  not  be  du( 
iheet^re  expansion  of  the  frozen  infiltrated  water,  since  the 
mass  of  ice  would,  doubtless,  extend  laterally  and  vertical^  as 
well  as  longitudinally.*  Admitting,  then,  that  water  e/  ^nds 
one-seventh  of  its  volume  in  freezing,  we  are  not  to  in(  /  that 
the. glacier  would  expand  one-seventh  of  its  length  by  the  thaw 
and  recongelation  of  its  entire  mass ;  for  he  says — ^  It  would  be 

*  to  understand  very  imperfectly  the  nature  and  power  of  the  mo- 
'  lecular  forces  to  suppose  that  the  action  of  gravity  can  be  an 
'  obstacle  to  them,'  {so  that  the  glacier  should  only  extend  itself 
dowB  the  declivity.)   *  Limited  in  its  action  to  very  small  spaces, 

*  expansion,  like  crystallization,  acts  without  regard  to|;ravity, 
^  and  we  know  that  expansion  particularly,  exercises  withm  small 
'  spaces  a  power  almost  irresistible.' — Necker,  p.  153. 

This  is  perfectly  true ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  because 
dilatation  is  irresistible,  the  form  of  the  mass  shall  be  unchanged, 
or  that  it  shall  pay  no  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  gravity 
aids  its  motion.     No  doubt,  if  we  regard  a  glacier  as  a  perfectly 

*  M.  Agassiz  had  put  the  matter  thus,  **  Comme  le  glacier  est  con- 
tenu  des  deux  cot^s  par  las  flancs  de  la  vallee,  et  en  baut  par  le  poids  des 
masses  superieures^  toute  Taction  de  la  dilatation  se  porte  natnrellement 
dans  le  sens  de  la  pente,  qui  est  le  seul  coi4  qui  lui  offre  une  libre  issue, 
et  vers  lequel  elle  doit  dej^  tendre,  en  vertu  de  la  loi  de  gravitation.*— 
P.  166-6. 
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figid  body,  (^Hncli  is  a  pe<mHafr  indleeidwr  eoadltim  ipholly  i^ 
pendent  of  the  quality  of  expansibility,)  it  must  pieserve  sym-'' 
metryof  fo«&  duruigcfilatatioii^-eae^  dinie«fliMiof)aifth,bmidtk^ 
and  thickness,  aeqmring  aprqper  Jmeor  itterease.     This,  however^' 
admitting  for  a  moment  the  theory  in  other  respects^  »  ovidcnl-" 
ly  not  the  characteristic  oJF  a  glacier ;  which  is  of  a  oonristeiioe 
somewhat  yielding,  without  \^iieh  its  progression 'would  be  in 
fact  impossftlo;,  owing  to  the  irregularities  and  oontractioiis  of 
the  channel  in  which  it  inoyes.     The  plastictty  of  the  whole 
would,  therefore,  we  appreh^id,  throw,  the  enlargement  dHefly 
in  a  downward  (Erection.     Could  we,  however,  suppose  the  dila- 
tation to  take  place  equally  in  all  directions,  we  cannot  even 
then  coincide  with  the  conclusion  irf  M.  Keeker,  tbiitthe  in- 
crease of  the  whole  Glacier  du  Bms  would  be  ^  less  than  6.8S 
^  feet  in  all  directions.*     In  the  first  place,  the  augmentaHon  in 
length  would  of  course,  by  its  proportionality  to^the  linear  dimen- 
sion, exceed  that  in  breadth  and  thickness;  and  the  amount 
would  be  nearly  one-third  oi  the  cubical  expansion,  or  more  accu- 
rately one  twenty^second  of  each  dimension*     Now,  assuming 
with  M.  Necker  the  length  of  the  Glacier  du  Bois  to  be  400^ 
toises,  the  expansion  in  length  would  be  182  toises,  or  1092 
French  feet,  by  the  recongelatk>n  of  the  whole  ice  in  the  glacier. 
We  are  unable  to  conjecture  how  the  odier  palpably  erronoofis 
result  has  been  obtained. 

We  could  show,  did  space  penmt,  that  we  do  not  consider  Ae 
calculation  by  the  same  author,  founded  on  die  annual  Ml  of  rain 
and  snow,  conclusive  against  the  dilatation  theory ;  in  whidi 
the  water  is  not  atmospheric  water  merely,  but  the  matter  of  the 
glacier  which  goes  again  and  again  through  the  process  of  thawing 
and  freering. 

The  existence  of  vast  crevasses  dividing  the  ice  into  vertical 
segments,  is  an  obvious  difficulty  in  the  theory  of  dilatation,  being 
inconsistent  with  the  general  tension  described  (Charpentier,  p. 
1 2,)  as  being  the  immediate  cause  of  motion.  To  this  it  may  be' 
replied  with  some  show  of  reason,  (Charp.  p.  108,)  that  these 
crevasses  never  extend  quite  across  and  to  the  bottom  of  a  gla- 
cier, but  they  occur  partially  and  discontinuously,  so  as  not  to 
affect  the  rigidity  of  the  whole  glacier  more  than  the  sUts  do  in  a 
parchment  sieve«  On  the  other  hand»  on  the  theory  of  Saua-. 
sure,  (and  from  what  was  even  said  above,  we  suspect  upon  any 
theory,)  if  the  glader  move  over  its  bed,  we  have  only  to  sup- 
pose the  lowest  stratum  of  ice  to  be  continuous,  which  in  aH  pro- 
bability it  is,  in  order  to  be  shoved  downwards. 

But  there  seem  to  us  to  be  more  formidable  objections  to  the 
dilatation  theory  than  any  of  these.     This  theory  supposes  the 
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ice  t(>^bee6mpo9ea  of  fragprnents  raeelj  wedj^ed  into  one  linotlier  ; 

i¥lii<^  fragments  enlai^as  they  proceed  from  the  b^t£  to  the^ 
lower  part  of  the  glacier.  The  water  produced  l^y  lain  or  heat 
is  absorbed  into  these  fissures ;  on  the  return  of  night  or  drought 
it  freezeSji^  and,  expan^g,  urres  the  glacier  bodily  fbrward^ 
oceasionfag  likewise  a  growth  m  the  directions  of  breadth  and 
thickness'.  Kow  we  find,  in  the  JirH  place,  some  difficulty  in 
admittm^  ilbe  nnwermi  existence  of  the  capillary  fissures  assu- 
med.  M.  Agassis,  indeed,  states  their  existence  as  general, 
(p.  163  (}  we  confess,  howerer,  some  sceptieisra  on  this  point. 
The  capHlary  fissures  me  only  well  shown  where  the  ice  surface 
is  in  contact  with  a  mass  of  rock,  whose  varying  temperature  has* 
DO  doubt  fissured  the  neighbouring  ice.  In  some  ffiaciers,  such 
as  that  of  Rosenlaui,  this  structure  is  very  beautifully  developed ; 
-^the  great  irregular  grains  of  the  glacier  lying  wedged  into  one 
another,  with  wat^  between,  so  curiously  packed,  that  though 
they  may  be  shaken  in  their  places,  it  is  often  difficult  to  dissect 
them.  We  are,  therefore,  far  firom  denying  the  existence  of  this 
granulated  structure  in  certain  pearls  of  gfaeiers.  We  only  hesi* 
tate  to  admit  its  presence  throughout  their  mass,  lliere  is,  how-- 
ever^  a  structure  which  may  perhap  aid  the  theory  VBtxate  than 
the  other  somewhat  problematical  hypothesis— -a  structure  so 
remarkable,  that  we  are  surprised  to  find  no  mention  of  it  amongst 
the  authorities  we  hare  cited.*'  It  is  a  ribboned  texture  of  the 
ice,  whi«A  seems  in  most  glaciers  disposed  in  bands  neariy  rerti- 
cal,  and  throughout  the  greaterpart  of  the  glacier  very  gene- 
rally parallel  with  its  length.  This  veined  appearance,  wb^h  is 
beautifiil  and  striking,  and  which  extends  to  a  great  d^th,  is 
occasioned  hy  the  alternation  of  compact  and  porous  ice  in  vertical 
laminae  side  by  side — ^generally  less  than  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness ;  and  so  well  marked,  that  when  the  surface  of  the  glacier 
is  cut  and  poHshed  by  a  water-course,  it  exhitnts  the  appear- 
ance of  the  most  delicately-veined  chalcedony.  In  the  sides  of 
the  g^at  transverse  crevasses^  this  structure  is  peculiarly  evident 
from  the  greater  or  less  persistence  of  the  different  veins.  We 
hasten  to  add  that  it  appears  to  have  very  little,  if  any  thing,  in 
common  with  stratfyication  properly  so  called.  But  however 
caused,  since  these  porous  and  compact  layers  are  generally  ver- 
tical or  highly  inclined j  it  is  not  unlikely  ttiat  they  form  a  system 
of  filters,  which  allows  some  of  the  water  to  percolate  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ice* 


*  But  more  recently  described  in  the  Edinburgh  Nem 
Jmrnal  for  Janusry  164SL 
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Our  second  objection  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  conceivbg 
capillary  fissures  having  their  walls  continually  mamtained  at,  or 
below  0^  cent,*  into  which  water  is  tp  be  drawn  by  capillary 
action*  not  only  at  the  surface,  but  throughout  the  whole  thick- 
ness  of  the  ice,  without  being  frozen  in  the  very  act. 

Our  third  objection  is — supposing  these  capillary  fissures  so 
filled  during  the  day — how  comes  it  that  the  water  they  coo- 
tain  is  frozen  during  the  night,  not  merely  at  the  surface,  but  to 
great  depths,  where  the  effect  of  the  diurnal  changes  of  tempe- 
rature cannot  possibly  arrive  by  conduction  ?t  M.  de  Charpen- 
tier  has  stated  this  objection,  (p.  104.)  We  own  that  his  reply  to 
it  seems  to  us  wholly  unintellifi^ble4 

Our ^KitA  objection  would  be,  that  if  congelation  cott&f  occur, 
the  upper  strata  must  be  by  far  the  most  affected,  the  lower  ones 
not  at  all.  The  motion  would  therefore  be  confined  to  the  super- 
ficial part  of  the  glacier.  This  reasoning  is  so  fully  admitted  by 
Agassiz,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  it  a  ground  of  proof  in 
favour  of  his  hypothesis,  by  maintaining  §  that  the  glacier^  are 
stratified  horizontally ;  and  that  these  strata  move  with  greater 
velocity  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the  surface — each  stra- 
tum having  the  motion  proper  to  its  own  dilatation,  superadded  to 
the  sum  of  the  motions  of  the  strata  beneath.  We  are  bound  to 
state  that  the  ingenious  author  seems  to  have  erred  in  point  of 
accuracy  of  observation.  Such  stratification  does  not  exist,  and 
it  is  accordingly  denied  by  Charpentier,  (p.  108,  note,)  If  it 
existed,  or  if  the  upper  portions  moved  faster  than  the  lower,  we 
should  have  phenomena  wholly  different  from  those  observed. 
Were  this  true,  no  crevasse  could  remain  vertical ;  the  top  of  its 
advanced  wall  must  move  more  rapidly  than  the  base,  and  slope 
forward,  while  the  posterior  wall  would  overhang.  No  trace  of 
a  general  law  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  fi^laciers :  if 
some  crevasses  appear  to  lean  forwards,  others  lean  backwardsi 
and  a  majority  are  verticaL||  We  hold  this  fact  to  be  a  strong 
argument  against  the  dilatation  theory. 


*  Agassiz,  p.  203.     Charpentier^  p.  10. 

f  In  common  soils  the  diurnal  changes  of  temperature  vanish  at  a 
depth  of  three  or  foar  feet. 

X  Feeling  apparently  its  insufficiencj,  he  has  returned  to  it  at  page 
307  of  his  work ;  but  bj  insisting  more  strongly  on  the  capillary  nature  of 
the  infiltration,  and  the  low  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  glacier,  he 
only  brings  out  the  difficulties  more  prominently.  Bat  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  itself. 
Page  165-6. 
M.  Agassiz  seems  to  have  been  partly  misled  by  a  figure  of  a  gla* 
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A  Jifth  difficulty  is  this :  why  do  the  n^v^  not  accumulate 
indefinitely  ?  for  if  the  glaciers  move  only  by  the  swelling  of  their 
mass,  the  n^v£  cannot  literally  be  said  to  be  the  feeder  of  the 
glacier,  the  movement  of  whicn  must  be  great  just  in  proportion 
to  its  distance  from  its  origin,  (the  n^v^.)  If,  then,  in  its  upper 
part  the  glacier  move  little  or  nothing,  the  n^v^,  which  com- 
mences precisj^ly  where  the  winter  snows  never  melt,  what  be- 
comes of  the  accumulation  of  the  winter  snows?  They  do  not 
fall  downwards  to  fill  up  the  place  of  the  progressive  glacier,  for 
the  glacier  at  that  point  makes  little  or  no  progress.  The  gla- 
cier advances  only  in  consequence  of  swelling  or  dilating,  and 
consequently  its  movement  depends  at  any  point  upon  the  length 
of  the  part  whose  dilatation  produces  the  motion,  which  length  is 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  n^ve,  for  the  dilatation  vanishes  where 
the  n£v6  begins.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  n^v^  annually  filling 
up  the  space  left  by  the  progressive  glacier,  there  is  no  space  to  be 
filled  up  at  all ;  and  the  glacier  must  advance  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  of  the  dissolved  snow,  which  £sdls  upon 
its  proper  surface. 

This  important  consideration  suggests  the  only  critical  ex- 
periment we  know  of,  for  the  discrimination  of  the  true 
nypothesis.  If  Saussure's  theory  be  true,  the  glacier  moves 
onward  without  sensibly  incorporating  new  matter  into  its  sub- 
stance—continually fed  by  the  supplies  from  behind,  which  form 
tt  new  and  endless  glacier.  The  mechanism  may  not  inaptly  be 
comfoared  to  that  of  the  modem  paper  machine,  which,  from  the 
gradually  consolidated  material  of  pulp,  (representing  the 
n^v^)  at  length  discharges,  in  a  perpetual  flow,  tne  snowy  web. 
The  theory  of  Charpentier,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the 
fabrication  of  the  glacier  going  on  within  the  glacier  itself,  so  that 
each  part  swells,  and  the  dilatation  of  each  is  added  to  that  which 
acted  upon  itself,  in  order  to  shove  on  the  section  of  the  ice  im* 
mediately  in  advance.  In  the  former  case,  then,  the  distance 
between  two  determinate  points  qf  the  glacier  remains  the  same  ;  in 
the  latterj  it  will  continually  increase.  Again,  on  the  firmer  hyjHh- 
thesis^  the  annual  progress  of  any  point  of  the  glacier  is  independent 
if  its  position  ;  on  the  latter,  it  increases  with  the  distance  from  the 
origin^  (the  transverse  section  qf  the  ice  being  the  same,)  The  solu- 
tion of  thi^  important  problem  would  be  obtained  by  the  correct 
measurement,  at  successive  periods,  of  the  spaces  between  points 


cier  waterfall  in  Hugi's  Travels,  plate  III.  It  is  strange  that  he  should 
have  preferred  the  evidence  of  this  single  figure  to  all  the  direct  obser* 
Tati<H^6  whidi  ^e  has  bad  such  ample  opportunities  of  making. 
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marlsed  on  insulated  boCddeirs  oil  the  glacier;  or  betiiretti  the 
heads  of  pegs  of  considerable  length,  stuck  into  iJie  matter  of  tho 
ioe,  and  by  the  determination  of  their  aanufld  progv^. 

In  ^BMleayoarijig  to  present  a  ^atement  of  the  two  prevalent 
theories  of  glacier  motu>li,  and  the  formidable  difficulties  which 
may  be  sugg^ted  to  either,  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  both 
are  necessarily  wrong,  or  that  the  difficulties  we  have  stated  wo 
incapable  of  a  reply.  We  incline  to  think  the  objections  to 
Saussure^s  hypothesis  are  of  a  more  positive  kind,  because  the 
theory  is  more  intelligible ;  and  that  the  othar,  which  calls  into 
play  a  kind  of  force  (<matation)  very  likdy,  from  its  great  enei]gyj 
to  produce  the  effect  in  question,  addresses  itself  in  s^ne  der 
gree  to  our  ignorance,  and  therefinre  the  objeetioBS  to  it  retadn  a 
somewhat  ambiguous  character.  This  mses  particalarly  frcHn 
our  ignorance  of  the  habitudes  of  a  fluid  about  tojreeze^-^f  the 
very  minute  circumstances  which  retard  or  accderate  congelati^ 
and  of  the  distances  through  which  these  causes  may  enei^eti- 
cally  act.  Still  less  do  we  know  the  influence  of  the  capillarity 
of  the  fissures  under  such  circumstances.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  accept  as  demonstrative  the  experiments  yet  made  on  ^e  per- 
colation of  water  in  tlie  mass  of  ice»  or  even  the  existenfse  of  the 
network  of  fissures,  presumed  to  traverse  the  most  compact  gkh 
eier  ice.  The  absorption  of  colojured  fluids  would  appear  to  be 
one  method  of  determining  the  amount  and  direction  of  such  fes^ 
eolation.  The  experiment  has  not  yet  been  made  to  our  ^^atire 
satisfaction. 

We  had  intended  to  have  explained  the  dependence  of  the 
direction  of  fissures  upon  the  form  and  motion  of  the  glacier,  and 
the  not  less  remarkable  relation  which  appears  to  subttst  between 
these  and  the  varied  structure  of  the  ice ;  but  our  space  does  not 
admit  of  it.  We  wiD,  therefore,  conclude  this  part  of  the  subjeot 
with  the  following  very  just  remarks  of  Charpentier^^-^ 

<  Since  the  time  of  M.  de  Sau9sm*e,  the  kno^ndedge  of  gkciers  has  made 
but  little  progress.  The  snl^ect  seemed  to  Imvs  been exh»asted,  aadtbi^t 
there  remaiDed  nothing  to  add*^nothiag  to  modify— nothiii^  to  correct. 
A  grsftt  immber»  perfai^  most,  geologists,  and  maax^  philos^^ers  and 
ja«i|of  seience,  have  visited  and  still  visit  the  glaciers  ;  bat  very  few 
^amongst  ihem  have  made  them  an  object  of  study.  The  reason  is  simple, 
arising  on  the  one  hand  from  the  remoteness  pf  the  glacier  localities, 
and  on  the  other  from  the  number  and  variety  of  interesting'  objects 
there  to  be  met  with.  *  *  *  The  intelligent  and  observing  foreigner, 
acclving  far  the  first  time  amongst  tbQ  higher  Alps,  findsj^  at  everjste^^ 
something  which  strikes  and  interests  him,  and  which  distracts  his  atten- 
tion; whilst  the  inhabitant  of  the  Alps,  more  fiyniliariasd  with  their 
^nbHme  scen^  and  remafkaUe  productians,  is  in  a*  better  slate  for 
directing  and  oonc^tntting  )|is  alleaticm  upon  a  if  eciat  objiect.'-^ 
(Essaij  p.  352.) 
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We  BOW  turn  to  the  last  diTisicm  of  our  sabject — the  i^pCcadoa 
wUch  has  lately  been  made  of  the  phenomena  of  fflaeiers  to 
aoGount  four  oertain  changes  on  the  earth's  surface,  idach  have 
occHurved  eren-  in  phices  where  glaciers  now  no  longer  exist.  The 
{(xeai  phenom^ion  for  the  explanation  of  which  this  thecny  of  tbe 
apcient  extension  of  glaciers  has  been  contrived^  is  the  custribu- 
tion  oi  erratic  blocks  over  ranges  of  country  where  the  material,  or 
rock,  ef  which  the  blocks  are  composed,  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  dtiu 

The  geologplcal  divisions  of  the  latest  deposits  found  on  this 
earth's  surface,  are  not  very  uniform  or  consistent  in  different 
works.     The  first  volume  of  the  work  of  Profiessor  Necker,*  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  geologist  of  Geneva,  contains  a  clear 
and  tolerably  detailed  statement  of  the  aspect  which  they  assume 
in  the  country  of  which  we  shall  chiefly  have  to  speak;  namely, 
the  flat  or  undulating  tract  intervening  between  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  and  that  of  the  Jura  range.     The  ordinary  divisions  of  these 
auperficial  formationa  into  two ;  the  alluvium,  which  contains 
evidence,  both  ssook>gical  and  mechanical,  of  having  been  pro^ 
diicediiL  the  prasmt  age  of  the  world,  whilst  the  same  species 
liYed,  and  the  same  abradine  and  depositing  causes  acted  as  now ; 
awl  the  tUbwrnm  or  ^  boulder  formation,'  ^  terrain  erratique*  of 
continental  greologists,  ^  drift '  of  England,  and  <.  till '  of  Scot- 
land,'differing  frcHU  the  former  in  the  species  of  contained  fossils, 
many  of  which  are  extinct,  or  belong  only  to  distant  regions  cf 
the  globe*  The  diluvium  is  rarely,  if  at  all,  stratified ;  the.  super- 
position of  blocks,  gravel,  aud  mud,  is  without  order  t  and  the 
blocks  are  often  enormous  and  angular.     The  reverse  features 
characterize  the  alluvium.     M.  Necker  divides  the  dUei  or  dilu- 
vial iormation  into  two—^he  unstratified  or  cataclysmal  diluvium ; 
and  one  iafierin^  to  it,  which  is  stratified  and  devoid  of  huge  angu- 
lar fragments ;  and  which,  by  its  structure,  resembles  the  modern 
attuyium,  from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  the  entire 
^  boulder  formation  ;'-*th]s  he  terms  the  ^  old  alluvium/ 

^The  ancieBt  alluvial  formation^'  be  says,  Ms  formed  by  rounded 
pebbles  of  gravel  and  sand,  more  or  less  fine.  The  pebbles  have  in  general 
a  auignitude  which  varies  from  the  size  of  an  egg  to  that  of  the  fist,  and 
which  never  attains  the  siee  <^  the  head.  They  are  perfectly  smootbed, 
and  often  a  little  flattened,  like  those  wbich  are  found  on  the  shores  of  a 
lake.  Tbey  form  horizontal  beds,  sometimes  of  a  thickness  of  severi^l 
toises,  now  and  then  irregularly  alternatiBg  with  beds  of  gravel  and  sand, 
shorter  and  thicker,  and  having  a  lenxieular  form.  The  disposition,  of 
^Aese  b^s^  is  entirely  similar,  although  on  a  greater  scale,  to  those  of 
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the  existing  alluvia  of  the  Aire  and  the  Rhone/'^^Etudes  dans  les 
Alpes,  p.  233.) 

Hence,  to  explain  these  facts,  it  is  supposed  that  no  cause  mate- 
rially differing  from  those  now  in  action  requires  to  be  invoked. 
But  with  the  proper  diluvium  it  is  different ;  no  geologist  has 
been  able  entirely  to  disguise  the  necessity  of  havingp  recourse  to 
an  energy  greater  than  is  now  to  be  found  on  the  eartn's  surface — 

'  The  masses  are  without  any  apparent  order,  in  which  materials  of  all 
sizes,  from  the  most  enormous  hlocks  to  the  finest  mud,  are  mixed  and 
confounded  together,  so  as  to  lead  ns  to  presume  that  only  a  terrible 
cataclysm  could  have  produced  a  deposit  so  deep,  and  of  such  a  stmc- 
ture/— (/6iW.  p,  232.)  _  , 

And  again- 

<  Although  the  great  blocks  form  part  of  a  mass  composed  chiefly  of 
small  debris,  yet,  as  it  is  the  mass  of  these  blocks  which  determines  the 
yninimum  intensity  required  for  the  force  which  has  transported  the 
whole,  we  may,  without  disadvantage,  in  order  to  have  the  principal 
data  of  the  problem,  neglect  all  the  debris  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  con- 
sider the  blocks  alone.  In  fact,  the  existence  of  these  blocks  commands 
the  whole  question ;  for  had  these  masses  been,  like  the  ancient  ailuviufny 
composed  of  gravel  and  pebbles,  we  should  naturally  have  sought  (as  for 
the  latter)  no  causes  differing  in  kind  from  our  existing  torrents  and 
rivers,  though  perhaps  more  powerful.'— (/b*J.  p.  351-2.) 

This  is  a  perfectly  fair  statement  of  the  question,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  convey  to  one  who  has  not  seen  the  ^  boulder 
*  formation'  or  ^  cataclysmal  diluvium'  in  its  full  development, 
(as,  for  instance,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Jura  range,  above  Neuf- 
chatel  and  facing  the  Alps,)  an  adequate  notion  of  the  wonder- 
ful phenomenon  to  be  explained. 

A  great  part  of  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  as  of  many  other 
large  and  nearly  level  tracts,  is  covered  at  intervals  by  fragments 
of  travelled  rocks,  the  greater  part  of  which  owe  their  ongin  to 
the  higher  Alpine  tracts,  as  their  mineralog^cal  character  un- 
equivocally indicates.  Amongst  the  rolled  and  rounded  pebbles 
of  smaller  size,  we  find,  indeed,  many  specimens  whose  origin 
may  be  stated  to  be  completely  unknown ;  further  than  that  they 
have  evidently  been  detached  from  one  of  the  conglomerate  for- 
mations whicn  occur  so  plentifully  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Alps.  It  is  one  of  the  real  *  wonders  of  geology,'  the  occurrence 
of  those  pebbles  derived  from  the  trituration  of  rocks  which 
can  no  longer  be  identified,  which  in  a  former  age  of  the  world 
yielded  the  boulders  of  the  *  alluvium'  of  that  period — became 
consolidated  into  rock — and  now,  by  a  fresh  revolution,  are 
tossed  and  ground  by  modern  rivers,  and  mix  again  with  our 
superficial  deposits.     The  most  important  masses,  however,  are 
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tliose  which  attain  a  considerable  size — metrical  blocks,  as  they 
have  been  termed — that  is,  having  about  a  cubic  yard  of  contents, 
i^hich  strew  the  plain,  dot  the  sides  of  the  Alpine  ravines,  and  rise 
even  to  an  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  upon 
the  opposite  flank  of  the  Jura  range,  where  not  one  fragment  Oa 
a  primitive  rock  is  to  be  found  in  situ.  The  most  concentrated 
distribution  of  erratics  is  to  be  found  about  ISeufchatel,  at  a 
height  of  800  or  900  feet  above  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  the 
valley  of  Switzerland.*  Similar  masses  are  found  on  the  summit 
of  the  Mount  Saleve,  at  a  great  height  above  the  lake  or 
Geneva,  and  insulated  from  the  general  group  of  Alps.  It  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  convey  upon  paper  too  lively  an  impression 
of  the  singularity  of  the  phenomenon — a  belt  of  fragmentary 
masses  lying  on  a  steep,  almost  precipitous,  slope  of  nearly 
bare  or  thinly-covered  rock,  of  a  nature  wholly  dissimilar ;  not 
few  nor  small,  but  countless  and  gigantic.  The  Pierre  a  Bot, 
ijtoad'Stone^)  850  feet  above  Neufchatel,  has  a  length  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  feet,  a  breadth  of  twenty,  and  a  Right  of  above- 
forty.  .  It  is  of  granite,  and  distant  in  a  right  line  from  its  sup- 
posed origin  in  the  Val  Ferret,  to  the  east  of  Mont  Blanc, 
seventy  English  miles.  Now,  observing  that  this  is  no  individual 
case^  and  that  many  other  blocks,  if  not  so  large,  yet  comparable 
to  it  in  size,  are  to  be  found  on  the  Jura,  and  that  those  of  one 
or  two  cubic  yards  and  under  are  really  innumerable ;  further, 
that  between  the  Jura  and  the  higher  Alps,  blocks  still  larger 
are  in  many  places  to  be  found,  as  at  Steinhof  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  (one  out  of  a  great  number  together  measuring  61,000 
cubic  feet,)  we  perceive  the  va^t  extent  and  measure  of  the  phe- 
nomenon to  be  explained  ; — enough,  alone  and  at  once,  to  over- 
turn any  hypothesis  as  to  the  omnipotence  of  causes  now  in  action,, 
unmodified  in  intensity,  however  long  continued. 

It  is  quite  needless  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  explanationsr- 
which  have  been  proposed  of  these  wonderful  facts,  stumbling-- 
blocks on  the  very  threshold  of  the  structure  which  geology 
designs  to  explore.  A  detail  of  them,  and  a  clear  statement  of 
some  of  the  many  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  each, 
is  to  be  found  in  Charpentier's  lucid  essay  on  glaciers.  Of  the 
former  theories  of  transport,  that  of  the  action  of  prodigious 
*  diluvial*  currents  is  the  one  supported  by  the  greatest  amount 
of  authority ;  and  when  we  cite  the  names  of  De  Saussure,  Von 
Buch,  and  Sir  James  Hall,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  the 
authority  is  enforced  by  its  weight  as  well  as  its  generality. 
Piayfair,  indeed,  in  the  very  face  of  far  abler  arguments  adduced 
by  himself,  asserted  that  the  boulders  on  the  Mont  Saleve,  near 
Geneva,  might  have  been  transported  by  the  river  Arve  when  it 
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flowed  at  a  higher  levels* — a  piece  of  ultra- HuUoniamBm  which 
he  could  scarcely  have  i&aiiitained  had  he  vidted  the  locality. 
But  in  the  same  memorable  wodk  ia  vdbich  he  hazarded  this 
aaser tion,  we  find  an  indication  of  a  cause,  fai;  mwe  adequate 
$ks  well  as  more  original,  in  the  extension  of  gladers  as  agents  of 
transport.  This  indication,  which  forms  part  of  the  very  able 
note  on  the  transportation  of  stones^  in  the  ^  Illustrations  of  the 
*  Huttonian  Theory,'  is  neither  vague  nor  indirect.  It  is  put  for- 
ward as  the  most  probable  explanation  of  all  cases  ot  transport 
where  immense  power  was  obviously  required  : — 

*  For  the  moving  of  large  masses  of  rock,'  says  Professor  Playfair, 

*  THE  MOST  POWERFUL  AGENTS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  WHICH  NATURE  EM- 
PLOYS ARE  THE  GLACIERS,  tbose  lakes  or  rivers  of  ice  which  are  formed 
in  the  highest  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  other  monntains  of  the  firgt  order. 
These  great  masses  are  in  perpetual  motion,  undermined  by  the  influx  of 
heat  from  the  earth,  and  impelled  down  the  declivities  on  which  they 
rest  by  their  own  enormous  weight,  together  with  that  of  the  innume- 
rable fragments^f  rock  with  which  they  are  loaded.  These  fragments 
they  gradually  transport  to  their  utmost  boundaries,  where  a  formidable 
wall  ascertains  the  magnitude,  and  attests  the  force,  of  the  great  engine 
by  which  it  was  erected.  The  immense  quantity  and  size  of  the  rocks 
thus  transported,  have  been  remarked  with  astonishment  by  every 
observer,  and  explain  sufficiently  how  fragments  of  rock  may  be  put  in 
motion  even  where  there  is  but  little  declivity,  and  where  the  actoal 
surface  of  the  ground  is  considerably  uneven.  In  this*  manner,  before 
idle  valleys  were  cut  out  in  the  form  they  now  are,  and.where  the  moun- 
itains  were  still  more  elevated,  huge  fragments  of  rock  may  have  bees 
^carried  to  a  great  distance;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  these  same  masses, 
greatly  diminished  in  size,  and  reduced  to  gravel  or  sand,  have  reached 
the  shores,  or  even  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Next  in  force  to  the 
GLACIERS,  the  torrents  are  the  most  powerful  instruments  employed  in 
the  transportation  of  stones,'  &c. — (Huttonian  Theory ^  Art.  349.1 

Now,  as  the  passage  immediately  preceding  that  we  have 
quoted  contains  a  statement  of  the  problematical  facts  mentioned 
above,  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  travelled  blocks  in  the 
plains  of  Switzerland  and  on  tbe  Jura,  we  cannot  but  give  to 
JProfessor  Playfair  the  credit  of  having  clearly  pointed  out  the 
probability  of  the  former  greater  extension  of  glaciers  as  the 
MOST  ^powerful  knowu  agents  of  transport.  This  was  in  the 
year  1802,  before  the  author  had  had  the  opportunity  of  per- 
sonally estimating  the  applicability  of  the  theory  to  phenomena. 
The  passage  from  the  notes  of  his  journey  in  1816,  quoted  in 
this  Journal,   (Vol.  LXIX,  page  420,)   and  more  lately  by 
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Charpentier,  shows  that  his  views  in  (his  ^^espect  had  undergone 
no  change  in  die  interval,  and  were  only  conarmed  by  an  inspeis 
tion  of  the  erratic  blodis  on  the  Jura,  which  he  unhesitatingly 
ascribes  to  the  former  existence  of  glaciers  which  once  crossed 
the  lake  ot  Geneva  and  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  .Rivers  like 
the  Arve  he  no  longer  considers  adequate  agents,  nor  even  cur« 
rents  of  water,  however  great,  as  in  the  debacle  of  De  Saussure* 

*  A  current  of  water,'  he  saysi  *  however  powerful,  could  never 
^  have  carried  it'  (the  Pierre  a  Bot,  near  Neufchatel)  ^up  ail 
^  acclivity,  but  would  have  deposited  it  in  the  first  valley  it  came 
^  to,  and  would  in  a  much  less  distance  have  rounded  its  angles, 
^  and  given  to  it  the  shape  so  characteristic  of  stones  subjected 
^  to  the  action  of  water.  A  glacier  which  fills  up  valleys  in  its 
^  coarse,  and  which  conveys  rocks  on  its  surface  free  from  attri* 
^  tion,  is  the  only  agent  we  now  see  capable  of  transporting 

*  them  to  such  a  distance,  without  destroying  that  sharpness  of 
^  the  angles  so  distinctive  of  these  masses/* 

Like  many  other  anticipations  of  new  theories,  these  pointed 
and  just  observations  of  Professor  Playfair  lay  dormant  until  the 
opinion  he  advanced  had  been  separately  originated  and  dis- 
cussed* M.  Venetz,  an  intelligent  engineer  of  the  canton  of 
Valais,  speculating  upon  the  irregular  periods  of  increase  and 
decrease  of  glaciers,  collected  partly  from  history  and  partly  from 
tradition  a  variety  of  curious  and  distinct  facts  bearing  upon 
these  oscillations  of  the  great  glaciers  of  the  Alps.  He  united 
them  with  judgment  and  impartiality  in  a  Memoir  which  we  have 
cited  at  the  head  of  this  article — which  was  read  in  1821  to  the 
Swiss  Natural  History  Society,  and  published  in  the  second  part 
of  the  first  volume  of  their  transactions.  In  this  paper  M.  Venetz 
classifies  separately  the  facts  which  prove  an  increase,  and  those 
showing;  a  decrease  of  glaciers  in  modern  times.  The  former  are 
certainly  the  most  remarkable — showing  that  passes  the  most 
inaccessible,  traversed  now,  perhaps,  but  a  few  times  in  a  cen 
tury,  were  frequently  passed  on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback, 
between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Thus  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  Haut  Valais  took  their  children  across  what  is 
now  the  Great  Glacier  of  Aletsch  to  Grindelwald  for  baptism ; 
and  at  the  same  period  horses  passed  the  Monte  Moro  from  Saas 
into  Italy;  and  the  peasantry  of  Zermatt,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte 
Rosa,  went  annually  in  procession  through  the  Eringer  Thai  to 
Sion,  by  a  pass  which  few  inhabitants  of  either  valley  would  now 
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yenture  to  attempt.  We  regard  these  facts,  not  as  forming  any 
proof  of  the  former  great  extension  which  carried  the  glaciers 
even  over  to  the  Jura,  but  as  evidencing  one  only  of  many 
oscillations  which  the  glacier  boundaries  have  undergone;  and 
as  important  in  showing  that  a  very  notable  enlargement  of 
these  boundaries  was  consistent  with  the  limits  of  atmospheric 
temperature,  which  we  know  the  European  climate  has  not 
materially  overpassed  within  historic  times.  It  may  not,  there- 
fore, require  so  violent  a  depression  of  temperature  as  we  might 
at  first  sight  suppose,  to  account  for  any  extension  of  the  gla- 
ciers which  the  facts  may  require  us  to  admit.  The  causes  of 
these  oscillations  are  as  yet  very  obscure*  We  have  purposely 
refrained  (for  the  sake  of  conciseness)  from  analyzing  the  theories 
which  have  been  given,  because  we  find  them  all  unsatisfactory. 

M.  Venetz  has  further,  in  his  Memoir,  pointed  out  certain 
ancient  moraines,  belonging  to  modern  glaciers,  which  indicate 
their  previously  greater  extension ;  an  evidence  which  had  for- 
merly been  accepted  by  Saussure,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Glacier  du  Bois  at  Chamouni,*  and  that  of  the  Rhone.f  The 
remark  is  important,  because  it  requires  us  to  investigate  the 
character  of  a  moraine,  so  as  to  recognize  it  wherever  it  may  be 
found. 

It  does  not  appear  that  M.  Venetz  has  published  any  other 
Memoir  on  the  subject  of  glaciers ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
was  the  first  person  publicly  to  maintain  in  Switzerland  the  doc- 
trine of  the  former  extension  of  the  glaciers  to  the  Jura,  as  the 
transporting  agents  of  the  erratics.  The  writer  of  this  article 
was  introduced  to  M.  Venetz  in  1832,  as  the  man  who  had  origi- 
nated a  speculation,  which,  though  it  had  not,  perhaps,  then 
another  advocate,  was  acknowledged  to  be  novel,  ingenious,  and 
bold ;  and  the  reputation  which  the  author  of  it  had  acquired, 
as  the  intrepid  and  skilful  engineer  of  the  works  on  the  glacier  of 
Gietroz,  (the  cause  of  inundations  which  threatened  the  town  of 
Martigny  with  destruction,)  gave  it  a  consequence  which  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  conceded  to  iK 

The  first  important  convert  to  the  new  theory  was  M.  de 
Charpentier,  a  mineralogist  and  geologist  of  reputation,  author 
{amongst  other  works)  of  a  geognostical  essay  on  the  Pyrenees, 
not  even  yet  superseded.  He  undertook  the  exanxination  of  the 
question  with  the  determination  to  disabuse  his  friend  Venetz  of 
the  geological  heresy  he  began  to  maintain,  of  the  existence  of 
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ancient  glaciers  sixty  leagues  in  length,  at  a  period  which  was 
generally  admitted  to  have  afforded  in  Europe  a  climate  adapted 
for  the  palm-tree  and  elephant.*  The  learned  mineralogist, 
however,  when  he  came  to  examine  the  evidence,  found  that  he 
had  '  caught  a  Tartar  ;*  he  bowed  under  the  yoke  of  glaciers,  and 
announced  his  conversion  in  an  interesting  article,  read  to  the 
Swiss  Natural  History  Society  in  1834,  published  in  the  8th 
volume  of  the  Annalea  des  MineSf  and  distributed  to  his  scienti- 
fic friends.  In  this  short  memoir  of  nineteen  pages,  we  find  the 
germ  of  almost  all  the  arguments  since  employed  in  support 
of  the  glacier  theorv.  The  conveyance  of  great  masses  of  rock 
to  a  distance  from  their  origin,  (page  4,)  without  any  sorting  or 
arrangement  according  to  volume:  the  separation  of  deposits 
derived  from  different  sources,  not  confusedly  mingled,  but  depo- 
sited at  certain  levels,  and  leaving  spaces  wholly  untouched,  (pp. 
69  7,  14 :)  the  occurrence  of  a  group  of  rocks  together,  of  the 
same  nature,  derived  from  a  single  dfoulement  on  the  surface  of 
the  glacier,  (p.  14  :)  the  elevation  of  the  blocks  on  the  Jura,  (p» 
17  :)  the  partially  rounded  femoussSJ  character  of  the  angular 
blocks,  showing  friction,  though  evidently  not  waterworn,  (p. 
12:)  the  non-occurrence  of  erratics  in  the  equatorial  regions  of 
the  globe,  (note,  p.  16  :)  the  polished  surfaces  of  the  fixed  rocks,, 
not  only  of  the  bottom  of  valleys,  but  the  elevated  flanks  and  even 
coU  of  mountain-chains,  over  which  a  debacle  carrying  stones  and 
gravel  could  not  possibly  have  passed,  (p.  8,  9  :)  the  grooves 
which  are  met  with  in  such  surfaces,  called  karren  (in  German 
Switzerland :) — all  these  varied  facts  are  cited  in  support  of  the 
Glacier  Theory.  In  particular,  he  attributes  the  abrasion  and 
polish  of  the  fixed  rocks  to  the  pressure  of  the  enormous  weight 
of  glaciers  upon  their  beds,  in  the  following  passage  : — 

*  We  know  that  the  glaciers  rub,  wear,  and  polish,  the  rocks  with 
which  they  are  in  contact.  Struggling  to  dilate,  they  follow  all  the 
sinnosities,  and  press  and  monld  themselves  into  all  the  hollows  and  ex- 
cavations they  can  reach,  polishing  even  overhanging  surfaces,  which  a 
current  of  water,  harrying  stones  along  with  it,  could  not  effect.' — (Char- 
pen  tier,  Memoiref  p.  15.) 

This  is  important,  being,  as  M.  Agassiz  has  remarked,t  per- 
haps the  first  clear  notice  of  this  function  of  existing  glaciers. 
M.  de  Charpentier  attributes  the  cold  of  the  glacier  period  to  the 
greater  height  which  the  Alps  then  attained,  on  their  first  eleva 
tion — an  opinion  which  he  has  since  abandoned.    Charpentier's 


*  Charpentier,  Essai,  page  243.  t  ^^^'»  P-  ^^' 
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publication,  tbough  not  unknown  to  geologists,  was  received 
with  cold  neglect.  He  en»ployed  none  of  the  received  methods 
of  agitating  a  theory  into  vogue.  The  speech  of  the  President 
of  the  Geological  Sodety  of  London  for  1836,  contains  a  distinct 
citation  of  his  views  without  a  word  of  comment.* 

In  1836  Professor  Agassiz  repeated  with  respect  to  M.  de 
Charpentier  what  had  passed  between  the  latter  and  M.  Ve- 
netz.  He  went  to  Bex  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  to 
convict  him  of  his  errors  ;t  but  he,  too,  gradually  yielded  to  the 
evidences  before  him,  which  he  found  to  be  so  plain  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  that  he  adopted  at  once  the  theory  of  the 
ancient  extension  of  glacaers.  Returning  home  to  Neufchatrf, 
he  examined  the  polished  sur&ces  of  calcareous  rock,  locally 
termed  Laves,  which  had  been  previously  described ;  in  which 
he  found  a  new  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  Venetz,  and  he 

5)ublished  this  result,  together  with  his  adhesion  to  th^  general 
acts  of  the  glacier  theory,  in  a  discourse  read  to  the  Swiss  Society 
of  Naturalists  in  1837.  In  this  pamphlet  he  discusses  the  objec* 
tions  to  previous  theories,  and  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  icy 
slopes  down  which  the  Jura  blocks  come,  formed  part  of  a  coat- 
ing or  crust  of  ice  which  covered  Switzerland  previous  to  the 
elevation  of  the  Alps ;  and  on  which  the  rocky  masses,  detached 
during  the  convulsion  producing  the  elevation,  slid  down  by  g^- 
vity.  This  hypothesis  appears  to  be  rather  a  retr<^ade  step  in 
the  progress  of  a  just  theory,  for  it  admits  of  refutation  alike  on 
geological  and  mechanical  principles. 

The  lively  discussion  to  which  these  opinions  gave  rise  in 
Switzerland,  naturally  induced  the  promoters  of  them  to  lay  the 
evidence  f9r  them  in  a  more  connected  and  demonstrative  form 
before  the  sdleutific  world,  who,  in  uncertain  sciences  like  geology, 
are  slowly  led  to  accept  any  opinion,  unless  sanctioned  by  the 
highest  authority ;  so  that  the  names  of  Charpentier  and  Agassiz^ 
could  scarcely  save  from  ridicule  a  theory  opposed  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  prejudices  of  mankind  and  the  existing  opinion  of 
geologists,  and  which  had  not  then,  nor,  we  believe,  even  now, 
received  the  passport  to  public  acceptance  ctf  the  support  of  Von 
Buch,  Von  Humboldt,  and  De  Beaumont^ 

Within  not  many  months  of  each  other,  appeared  the  volumes 
of  Charpentier  and  of  Agassiz  on  the  glacier  theory,  each  being 
the  extension  of  the  previous  notice  or  programme  already  refer- 
red to.     The  work  oi  the  latter  appeared  the  earliest  in  point  of 


*  See  Philosophical  Magaziney  3d  series,^  viiL  838f 
f  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers^  p.  15. 
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time,  but  tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  two  were  sinmltaiieoiMly 
composed;  and  as  Agassu  has  honourably  acknowledged  h» 
debt  to  Charpentier  and  Venetz,  for  principles  which  he  has  only 
followed  out  and  endeavoured  to  extend  more  widely,  a  few  am« 
biguitks  which  occar  as  to  originality  are  of  the  less  conse* 
quence» 

The  Etudea  mr  les  Glaciers  of  Agassiz,  is  a  work  written  in 
many  parts  with  ease  and  spirit — ^in  many,  it  is  obscurely  express* 
ed  and  defident  in  method— and  in  some,  betra3r»  evident  marks 
of  haste,  as  well  in  reasoning  as  in  composition*     As  a  literary 
production,  yte  own  that,  considering  the  celebrity  of  tl»  author^ 
and  his  happy  talent  for  oral  exposition,  we  were  disappointed 
with  it.     Educated  and  esteemed  as  a  pure  naturalist,  the  very 
skill  and  force  of  imagination  whieh  recommended  him  when  a 
very  yoni^  man  to  the  illustrious  Cuvier,  as  fittest  for  the  task 
ef  completing  his  investigation  of  fossil  species,  seem  to  interfere 
with  the  calmnesS' of  judgment,  the  seventy  of  reasoning,  and  the 
formation  of  general  views,  which  should  characterize  the  reasoner 
on  physical  geology*     A  second  edition  must  materially  improve 
the  work,  and  give  it  more  the  character  of  a  consolidated,  con* 
sistently  argued,  analysis  of  facts ;  in  which  it  is  so  £eu:  deficient, 
that  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  entirely  the  pro* 
ductlon  of  one  hand.     One  of  its  distinctive  reconunendatioBS  i» 
the  Atlas  of  Plates,  whicb,^  by  their  admirable  execution,  and 
ample  explanatory  sketches,  serve  to  convey  in  a  short  time,  to 
an  entire  stranger,  a  fair  idea  of  the  fiicts  to  be  explained,  and  the 
chief  evidences  of  the  theory*   A  good  commentary  on  the  platea 
would  perhaps  have  made  a  more  persuasive  volume  than  that, 
which  has  been  written  apparently  with  little  or  no  reference  to 
the  atlas  which  accompanies  it,  and  to  which  allusions  are  infre- 
quent.    In  endeavouring  to  seize  the  argument^  so  ably  convey- 
ed to  the  eye,  the  reader's  natural  question  would  be,  whether  the 
plates  may  be  depended  upon — whether  the  features  on  which 
the  author  dwells  are  not  exaggerated?     We  can  assure  him^ 
that  in  aU  CMeniMdetniU  they  are  exact,  and  this  being  admitted,, 
the  body  of  evidence  they  aflford  is  very  powerful  indeed.  ^  The 
points  of  view  are  generally  well  chosen,  and  the  execution  is 
admirable,  being  conducted  under  the  authos^s  e^e  in  a  IHhogrft* 
phic  institittio%  which  owes  its  origin,  we  beheve,  to  his  zeal 
and  enterprise.    The  letter-press  is  swelled  by  some  bulky  cita- 
tions, as  those  upon  red  snow  and  the  Siberian  mammoths ;  whilst 
details  of  great  importance  are  slightly  passed  over  or  omitted — 
as  those  which  refer  to  the  evidence  of  moraines  and  glacier  po- 
lish in  tibe  lateral  valleys  of  the  Alps.    These  imperfectioaA  we 
mention,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  them  amended  in  the  pew  cdi^. 
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tion,  which  must  soon  be  called  for,  of  this  popular  work,  which 
appeared  simultaneously  in  French  and  German,  and  which  has 
had  an  extensive  circulation.* 

The  first  and  larger  portion  of  the  volume  refers  to  the  mecha- 
nism of  existing  glaciers,  of  which  we  have  already  given  a  full 
account :  a  chapter  is  then  added  on  the  oscillations  of  their  di- 
mensions  in  historic  times,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Venetz ; 
another  on  the  ancient  extension  of  glaciers  on  the  Alps  ;  and 
one  more  on  the  former  existence  of  extensive  sheets  of  ice  over 
different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  marked  by  phenomena 
similar  to  those  described  by  Charpentier.     It  is  upon  this  last 
chapter  the  author  chiefly  rests  his  claim  to  originality  in  these 
investigations ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  phenomenon  of 
erratics  i^  Qot  a  local  but  a  widely  distributed  one,  we  admit  the 
importance  of  the  extension  of  the  reasoning,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  feel  the  necessity  of  proportional  caution  in  the  accept- 
ance of  the  evidence.     And  it  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  this 
part  of  the  work,  which  Mr  Maclaren,  in  his  neat  summary  of 
the  glacier  theory,  has  justly  characterized  as  obscure,  should  be 
founded  on  an  explanation  of  the  distribution  of  erratics  certainly 
erroneous,  (that  which  supposes  them  due  to  the  elevatio it  of  the 
Alps ;)  and  that  the  author  should  have  predicted  the  phenomena 
which  he  had  yet  to  discover  in  northern  Europe,  and  especially 
in  Scotland.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in 
applying  Charpen tier's  theory  of  the  dilatation  of  glaciers  to  ex- 
tended sheets  of  ice,  he  rendered  conceivable,  at  least,  the  exist- 
ence and  extension  of  glaciers  in  circumstances  where  they  could 
not  otherwise  have  occurred.     We  shall  return  presently  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  Scandinavian  boulder-flood. 

The  work  of  Charpentier  entitled,  Essaisurles  Glaciers^  etsur 
le  Terrain  Erratigue  du  Bassin  du  Rhone,  though  the  preface  is 
dated  in  October  1 840,  made  its  appearance  only  last  summer, 
(1841.)  It  treats  substantially  of  the  same  facts,  and  in  the 
same  order  with  the  work  of  Agasslz,  but  it  wants  the  fine  illus- 
trative plates.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  distinguished  by  simpli- 
city, method,  ^nd  clearness — in  a  word,  by  careful  composition. 
The  sections  are  short — the  arguments  distinctly  stated,  and  the 
answer  placed  dhrectly  against  the  objection.  The  criticisms 
^  are  usually,  we  think,  sound,  although  the  original  speculations 
^  are  not  always  tenable.     Charpentier's  book,  and  Agassiz'  atlas, 

will  readily  initiate  the  reader  into  the  past  and  present  mysteries 


•  An  excellent  analysis  of  this  work  has  been  printed  (privately,  we 
believe)  by  Mr  Maclaren  of  Edinburgh.  , 
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of  glaciers.  The  second  and  larger  part  of  tbis  work  is  occupied 
ivith  the  theory  of  erratics,  in  which  the  older  hypotheses  are 
successively  discussed,  the  glacier  theory  explained,  and  the 
most  probable  objections  answered.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
most  theoretical  part  we  find  to  be  the  least  plausible;  and 
the  author's  theory  of  the  cold  of  the  fi;lacial  period,  we  think 
rather  more  objectionable  than  his  older  one,  of  the  greater 
primitive  elevation  of  the  Alps.  We  approve  of  the  caution  < 
which  has  generally  confined  the  speculations  of  M.  de  Char* 
pentier  to  the  origin  of  those  boulders  with  which  he  was  best 
acquainted — namely,  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
opposed  flank  of  the  Jura ;  but  he  cannot  be  censured  for  omit- 
ting all  reference  to  the  cause  of  boulder  formations  generally* 
In  his  first  publication,  already  analyzed,  he  had  remarked  the 
deficiency  of  erratic  blocks  in  tropical  regions ;  and  in  the  volume 
before  us  he  specifies  the  cases  to  which  glacier  action  might 
be  extended. 

The  interesting  work  of  Professor  Necker  of  Geneva,  the 
learned  and  ingenious  descendant  of  De  Saussure,'  is  the  first  of 
a  series  of  volumes  on  the  geology  of  the  Alps,  to  the  continua- 
tion of  which  we  look  with  no  common  interest.  We  have  cited 
it  only  because,  treating  as  it  does  of  superficial  deposits,  it 
refers  frequently  to  the  mluvial  formations,  and  urges  forcibly 
several  objections  to  the  modern  theory — the  author  attaching 
himself  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  debacle.  No  detailed  analysis  can 
therefore  here  be  given  of  the  work  itself.  It  is  written  in  that 
graphic  style  which  imparts  even  to  the  most  minute  details,  and 
petty  catastrophes,  a  real  and  scientific  interest  The  author  is 
one  of  those  meditative  men,  who,  having  gone  through  life  with 
their  eyes  open,  find  every  where  a  lesson  of  nature's  teaching, 
and  acquire  knowledge,  not  so  much  from  books  as  from  events. 

It  now  remains  that  we  attempt  to  state  some  of  the  argu- 
ments upon  which  has  been  founded  the  admission  of  extensive 
glaciers,  as  amongst  the  latest  agents  which  have  modified  the 
sur&ce  of  Switzerland ;  we  shall  then  state  the  more  plausible 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  it — some  of  which  may  be 
met  with  satisfactory  answers,  and  others  await  further  explana- 
tion. 

I.  And  FIRST  ofthe  occurrence  of  angular  boulders.  The  great 
blocks  on  the  Jura  and  inferior  Alps  have  been  literally  amongst 
the  greatest  stumbling  stones  of  modern  geologists.  We  fairly- 
own  that  the  arguments  of  the  glacier  theorists  in  favour  of  their 
being  nothing  else  than  ancient  moraines,  have  scarcely  struck 
us  so  strongly  as  the  total  weakness  of  the  arguments  of  their 
opponents  and  predecessors,  who  have  striven  to  prove  them 
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sometMng  else.     The  absurdity  of  some  of  tbese  hypotheses 
is  scarcely  credible ; — the  elder  Deluc's,  for  instance,  who  sup- 
posed them  the  remains  of  primitive  strata  still  resting  in  place^ 
above  the  Jura  limestone ;  *  or  that  of  Deluc  the  nephew,  wbo 
supposed  them  the  result  of  volcanic  projection  from  the  higher 
Alps ;  and  of  Dolomieu,  that  inclined  planes  of  debris  extended 
once  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  up  to  a  certain  height  on  the 
Jura,  of  which  not  a  trace  now  remains,  but  down  which,  the 
blocks  had  rolled  by  gravity,  (though  this  inclination  could  not 
have  exceeded  2**.)     Then  came  the  theory  of  diluvial  currents,, 
which  is  perhaps  tacitly  accepted  by  most  g^eolog^sts  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  notwithstanding  the  inconceivable  postulates  which  it 
requires.    Saussure's  idea  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  cur- 
rents which  moved  the  rocks  were  occasioned  by  the  rupture  of 
barriers  which  confined  the  waAer  in  lakes ;   and  which  then, 
rushing  towards  its  escape,  carried  down  in  the  flood  the  masses 
which  a  simultaneous  convulsion  had  torn  from  the  Alpine  sum« 
mits.     If  this  seems  plausible  on  paper,  we  cannot  conceive  any 
one  gravely  maintaining  it  when  ne  stands  beside  the  Pierre  d 
JBoty  which  is  as  large  as  an  ordinary  house,  overhangs  the  val- 
ley by  a  declivity  of  800  feet,  and  is  seventy  miles  distant  from 
its  oriffin  between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  great  St  Bernard.     Von 
Buch  nas  very  well  shown  t  that  the  arrival  of  such  a  block  in 
its  present  position  pre-supposes  its  being  carried  forward,  not- 
witnstanding  its  prodigious  mass,  by  a  current  of  water,  which 
AT  ONCE  gave  it  a  projectile  velocity  sufficient  to  cause  it  to 
make  a  Jli/inff  leap  across  the  valley  of  Switzerland,  so  that  it 
reached  Neufchatel  be/bre  it  had  time  to  jbll  by  gravity  inta  Hie 
take  of  Geneva  f — a  velocity  which,  he  took  the  trouble  to  com- 
pute, must  have  carried  it  over  this  enormous  space  in  eighteen 
seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  20,000  feet  per  second  !  .He 
afterwards  indeed  managed  to  reduce  this  velocity  to  a  compara- 
tively small  one,  on  taking  into  account  the  buoyancy  caused  by 
the  water;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  stop  to  explain  the 
grievous  errors  in  mechanical  reasoning,  into  which  the  great 
geologist  has  fallen  in  this  amended  calculation  ; — errors  which  in 
ract  leave  the  result  worse  than  before,  t      With  respect  to  this 
argument  (if  common  sense  afford  not  a  sufficient  reply)  we  ask 
merely — 1.  where  have  we  evidence  that  water  ever  moved  a 


♦  Cited  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  torn.  x.  (1819,)  p.  242. 

f  Ueber  die  Ursache  der  Verbreitnng'  grosser  Alpengeschiek. — 
Berlin  Memoirs,  1811,  page  183. 

X  Annates  de  Chirmey  x.  2S0.  It  is  ia  the  esthnatiqn  of  the  t«rmlaal 
velocity  that  the  error  lies. 
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stone^  large  oar  smaU,  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  required  velocity  ? 
and  2.  if  this  block,  the  size  of  a  aweUisg-house,  rattled  on  the 
bare  Jora  limestone  vnth  a  rapidity  ten  times  that  of  a  musket 
ball  at  first  firing,  why  was  it  not  dashed  into  a  million  of  frag- 
ments ?  We  may  disgaise,  but  nothing  can  elude  these  unan- 
swerable objections,  to  which  we  might  add  many  others — espe- 
cially those  arising  from  the  distribution  of  the  blocks. 

The  hypothesis  of  currents  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Von  Bttch  and  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont.  The  former  attributes 
their  origin,  not  to  the  rupture  of  lakes,  but  (so  far  as  we  under- 
stand his  expressions)  to  the  sudden  elevation  of  the  Alps.  Se 
Beaumont,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  the  melting  of  ancient 
glaciers  a  sufficient  cause.  Having  admitted  the  glaciers,  we 
think  he  might  have  dispensed  with  melting  them.  Nor  can  we 
by  any  means  allow  the  new  arguments  by  which  M.  Necker 
fiiaintains  the  theory  of  the  debacle,  although  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  well  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  it.  He  admits 
a  period  of  cold  and  of  enlarged  glaciers,  which  he  attributes  to 
the  great  rievation  of  the  Alps  at  that  period,  {Etudes  Geolch 
gtquesy  p«  385.)  These  glaciers,  forming  barriers,  produced  lakes, 
which,  bursting,  carried  down  fragments  of  the  neighbouring 
rocks ;  and,  according  to  the  author,  the  rocks  which  received 
the  first  impulse  from  the  water,  retaining  it  longest,  moved 
further  than  those  which  were  caught  up  by  the  stream  at  an 
inferior  part  of  its  course,  (p.  356.)  Hence  he  explains  the 
greater  abundance  of  the  primitive  rocks  at  the  more  distant 
points.  We  own  it  would  rather  seem  to  us  that  whatever 
tended  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  must,  a  Jbrtiori^ 
diminkh  that  of  the  blocks  carried  along  with  it,  and  that  the 
lai^est  must  come  soonest  to  rest.  We  have  already  observed 
that  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  about  the  erratic  deposit 
is,  that  the  blocks  are  in  no  way  sorted;  the  largest  lie  with  the 
smallest,  at  the  greatest  as  well  as  at  the  least  distances  from 
their  origin — a  pretty  clear  proof  that  the  cause  of  motion  was  not 
one  difmnishin^  in  t/itensity  as  it  advanced. 

The  most  plausible  of  all  the  older  explanations  was  undoubt- 
edly that  of  rafts  of  ice,  adopted  by  Sir  James  Hall,*  which, 
detached  from  adhering  glaciers,  bore  across  an  inland  lake  the 
fragments  with  which  they  were  charged,  as  at  present  occurs 
in  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  Seas.  The  main  objections  lie, 
1.  In  the  want  of  evidence  of  such  vast  inland  lakes  ;  for  if  any 

*  Edinburgh  Transactions ^yii.  158,  It  was,  we  believe,  suggested 
by  Bergmann. 
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tbing  be  proved  about  tbe  erratic  formation,  it  is,  that  it  was 
deposited  when  the  surface  of  the  soil  had  taken  very  nearly  its 
present  configuration.*  2*  The  climate,  if  capable  of  maintain- 
ing ice-rafts  on  a  lake  which  filled  the  plain  of  Switzerland, 
might  equally  have  maintained  glaciers,  which  account  directly 
for  the  phenomena.  3.  The  blocks  are  deposited  in  a  certain 
orderly  manner : — the  shower  of  blocks  (if  we  may  use  the  phrase) 
being  deposited  on  the  Jura,  nearly  or  exactly  opposite  to  their 
points  of  origin  in  the  Alps  ;  whereas  the  icebergs  must  have 
floated  hither  and  thither,  and  been  wrecked  indiscriminately  in 
all  directions.  Also,  the  blocks  would  have  been  deposited  in  a 
horizontal  line  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  is  not  the  fact. 
4.  The  theory  is  still  more  incompatible  with  the  position  of 
enormous  blocks  which  lie  at  great  heights  within  the  Alpine 
valleys,  and  generally  on  their  slopes,  and  not  in  the  river- 
courses.  The  nearer  we  approach  the  origin  of  the  erratics,  the 
higher,  generally,  is  the  level  at  which  tney  are  found.  The 
blocks  from  the  higher  Alps  usually  occupy  the  highest  positions 
on  the  Jura,  whilst  the  limestone  of  the  inferior  Aips  forms  a 
lower  band.  The  theory  of  floating  ice  has  been  adopted  by 
many  authors,  amongst  others  by  yenturi,t  Darwin,t  and  Lyell.§ 

Now,  if  we  contrast  with  these  theories  that  which  supposes 
the  existence  of  glaciers  so  extensive  as  to  reach  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Jura,  we  shall  find  that,  startling  as  the  proposition  may 
at  first  sight  appear,  it  is  beset  by  fewer  and  less  formidable 
difficulties  than  any  we  have'  mentioned ;  and  we  shall  endea- 
vour, by  expressing  the  facts  to  be  explained  in  the  words  of 
the  opponents  of  the  theory,  and  of  those  who  never  heard  of 
the  theory  at  all,  to  show  that  it  possesses  some  remarkable 
features  of  truth. 

i.  It,  accounts  for  the  transport  of  blocks  of  any  size.  No 
mass  is  too' weighty  for  the  strength  of  a  glacier.  A  leaf  or  a 
pebble  (as  we  have  shown  above)  is  more  liable  to  sink  into  it 
than  a  block  of  100,000  cubic  feet.  This  is  too  notorious  to 
require  further  proof.  Sau^sure  cites  the  glacier  of  Miage  as 
presenting  one  mass  of  debris  on  its  surface,  and  we  have  seen 
the  glacier  of  Zmutt,  beneath  the  Mont  Cervin,  in  the  same 


*  Necker^  p.  347. 

t  In  a  Memoir  cited  by  Charpentier,  p.  189. 
X  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  BeagUy  iii.  288. 
§  Principles^  1st  edition,  vol,  iii.  p.  150,  (1833.)    Elements,  vol.  i. 
p.  250,  (1841.) 
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condition.  We  have  likewise  seen,  on  a  modern  glacier^  a 
moving  block  at  least  eighty  feet  long,  twenty  broad,  and  forty 
high.  So  unfounded  was  the  assertion  of  Agassiz,  in  1837,  that 
the  blocks  on  the  Jura  are  larger  and  more  rounded  than  those 
found  on  the  glaciers;  a  conclusion  which  led  him,  at  that 
period,  to  deny  the  extension  of  glaciers  (but  admitting  an 
inclined  plane  of  ice)  to  the  Jura,  which  he  declared  to  contain 
no  moraines. — {Discours,  1837,  p.  xvii.) 

ii.  The  appearance  of  the  blocks,  as  to  angularity,  is  exactly 
that  of  the  blocks  which  form  moraine9.  We  cannot  quote  a 
more  unexceptionable  authority  than  that  of  Professor  Necker, 
an  opponent  of  the  glacier  theory  : — 

«  The  form  of  the  diluvial  blocks  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  blocks 
hrought  down  by  the  glaciersf  and  which  they  deposit  on  their  moraines* 
Like  these,  without  being  generally  quite  round,  they  have  their  corners 
and  edges  so  ground  away,  (emoussSsy)  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  they 
have  suffered  a  prolonged  friction.* — (Necker,  p.  3^8,) 

The  larger  blocks,  we  must  add,  whether  on  the  glaciers  or 
on  the  Jura,  have  their  angles  best  preserved. 

iii.  The  erratic  blocks  found  most  abundantly  on  the  Jura, 
are  derived  from  that  part  of  the  Alpine  chain  where  glaciers 
still  act  with  intense  force ;  and  where  the  rock  is  so  destructible, 
that  blocks  are  yearly  furnished  by  the  present  diminutive  gla- 
ciers, undistinguishable  in  mass  or  material  from  those  which  a 
prolongation  of  the  icy  railroad  stranded  jfirst  on  the  steep  sides 
of  the  winding  valley  of  the  Drance  and  the  Rhone,  andjinally 
on  the  directly  opposed  surface  of  the  Jura  hills.  It  is  from  the 
glacier  of  Ornex,  in  the  Val  Ferret,  to  the  east  of  Mont  Blanc, 
that  the  masses  appear  to  have  been  derived.  This  at  least  is 
the  opinion  of  Von  Buch,  who  has  given  an  animated  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  : — 

*  Opposite  the  immense  glacier  of  Ornex,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
whole  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  fallen  fragments  become  like  rocks,  and 
the  moraine  lies  like  a  little  mountain  across  the  valley.  Glaciers 
tumble  on  glaciers  down  the  valley ;  they  have  torn  deep  fissures  in  its 
walls,  through  which  numberless  blocks  are  continually  thrown  from 
the  heights  above,  and  beyond  which,  ever  new  rocky  peaks  seem  to 
rise  from  the  great  ice-field.' — (Von  Buch,  Berlin  Mem,^  p.  173.) 

iv.  The  blocks  carried  down  the  Alpine  valleys  lie,  as  we 
have  observed,  not  on  the  bottoms  where  gravity  would  have 
placed  them,  but  often  at  heights  of  1000,  1500,  or  even  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river — on  ledges,  and  even  projecting 
points  of  rock,  surmounting  precipices  where  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  water  should  have  carried  them.  We  admit  that 
currents  are  very  fantastic  in  this  respect ;  but  ice,  either  floating 
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or  in  a  gbcier,  could  alone  have  perched  them  at  these  eleva* 
tions.  Such  deposits  were  noticed  in  the  valley  of  the  Drance 
by  De  Swissurei  (derived  from  the  ||;lacier  of  Ornex  j)  in  many 
parts  of  the  Rhone  valley,  by  Von  Buch ;  near  Bex,  by  Char« 

Eentier ;  and  in  the  valley  of  Ha8li>  near  Meyiingeni  at  a  great 
eight  above  the  Aar,  by  Agassiz.  Sometimes  the  non-appear- 
ance of  blocks  is  as  strong  an  evidence  of  the  glacier  theory  as 
their  occurrence.  Thus,  the  best-characterized  rock  in  the 
whole  Alps  is  the  euphotide  of  Saas,  near  Monte  Rosa,  which  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  plain  of  Switzerland :  nevertheless 
its  fragments  do  net  appear*  in  the  gpreat  Rhone  valley,  which 
it  joins  at  a  rieht  angle,  and  which  must  have  infallibly  been 
the  case  had  they  been  brought  down  by  currents.  As  they 
probably  formed  a  medial  moraine,  they  might  have  travelled 
mdefinitely  far  on  the  surface  of  a  glacier,  without  leaving  a 
trace  after  its  disappearance. 

V.  The  actual  d^tribution  of  blocks  on  the  Jura  and  on  the 
plain  of  Switzerland,  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known.  Little,  in 
fact,  has  been  added  to  the  masterly  sketch  of  Von  Buch,  written 
thirty  years  ago,  on  this  subject ; — one  on  which  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  mineral  characters  of  rocks  entitles  his  opinion 
to  great  weight.  On  many  points,  no  doubt,  his  statements 
may  require  modification  ;  but,  speaking  broadly,  the  following 
three  great  characteristics  of  the  distribution  of  the  Jura  blocks 
obtain  : — (a)  The  valleys  in  the  Jura,  screened  from  a  view  of 
the  Alps,  do  not  generally  contain  many  erratics,  which  are  found 
expended  on  the  face  of  the  hills  fronting  the  Alps.  (6)  The 
rocks  from  the  higher  Alps  (as  the  granites  of  Ornex)  lie  on  the 
higher  part  of  the  Jura ;  those  from  the  inferior  chain  occupy 
the  base  of  the  hill  and  the  plain,  (as  the  pudding-stones  of 
Valorsine.)  This  is  reasonably  attributed,  on  the  glacier  theory, 
to  the  retreating  position  of  the  terminal  moraine,  which  at 
first,  when  the  icy  crust  was  thickest,  was  derived  entirely  from 
the  highest  Alps ;  but  as  the  effect  of  climate  gradually  restricted 
its  limits,  its  surface  followed  the  windings  of  the  Rhone  valley, 
and  brought  down  the  bounding  rocks,  (c)  Each  of  the  great 
valleys  of  the  Rhone,  the  Aar,  the  Reuss^  &c.,  seems  to  have 
discharged  from  its  mouth  a  torrent  of  blocks,  which  spread 
themselves  fan^like  from  the  embouchure  of  the  valley,  being 
most  thickly  strewed,  and  likewise  attaining  the  greatest  height, 
exactly  opposite  to  its  mouth.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  effect 
which  a  glacier  would  produce ;  and  one  passage  of  Von  Buch*s 


*  Charpentier. 
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paper  is  so  strong,  that  we  might  &ncy  he  had  a  moraine  in  his 
eye  when  he  wrote  it : — 

<  Tfaey  (the  O'rKtics)  proceed  from  snow-covered  mcnuitaiiis  directly 
in  straight  lines  through  the  valleys,  and  thence  over  the  plains,  and 
spread  themselves  radially,  in  a  heap,  (or  tnft — bu9chelformig,)  at  the 
outgoiDg  of  the  valleys.' — Page  184. 

vi.  The  larger  masses  are  usually  accompanied  by  small 
iNies — they  form,  in  fact,  a  group  :  this  is  quite  conformable  to 
what  we  have  mentioned  as  occurring  on  glaciers.  An  eboiilement 
marks  its  occurrence  by  the  group  of  fragments  which  it  leaves 
on  the  ice. 

vii.  Hie  fact  that  the  accumulation  of  blocks  at  the  extre- 
mity of  modern  glaciers  is  comparatively  small,  indicating  that 
the  actual  limit  of  the  ice  has  not  long  remained  fixed.  When 
we  notice  the  ceaseless  energy  of  glaciers  and  their  enormous 
transporting  power,  and  compare  these  with  the  length  of  geo* 
logical  periods  which  we  cannot,  on  other  grounds,  avoid  admit- 
ting to  have  elapsed  since  the  earth  assumed  its  present  configu- 
ration, we  are  struck  with  the  trifling  accumulation  of  moraines 
which  most  glaciers  present.  This  fact  did  not  escape  De 
Saussore,  who  found  in  it  a  proof  that  the  existing  system  had 
not  been  of  long  duration : — 

«  The  blocks,  of  stone  (he  says)  with  which  the  lower  part  of  this 
glacier  (Da  Bois,  at  Chamoani)  is  charged,  give  rise  to  an  important 
reflection^  When  we  consider  their  number,  and  when  we  recollect 
that  they  are  deposited  and  accumulated  at  this  extremity  of  the  glacier 
in  proportion  as  the  ice  melts,  we  are  astonished  not  to  iind  the  mass 
more  considerable.  This  observation  leads  us  to  think,  with  M.  De* 
)nc,  that  the  actual  condition  of  our  globe  is  not  so  ancient  as  some 
philosophers  have  imagined/ — {Voyagesy  ii.  p.  18,  §  625.) 

The  real  answer  seems  to  be,  that  during  the  present  age  of 
the  world  the  glaciers  have  been  continually  receding,  leaving 
their  moraines  behind  them  in  the  form  of  erratics. 

II*  liCt  us  now  turn  to  another  and  most  important  evidence 
of  glacier  action,  of  which  we  have  yet  scarcely  spoken.  We 
mean  the  figure,  and  polish,  and  states  of  surface,  which  glaciers 
are  capable  of  giving  to  mechanically  fixed  rocks  over  which 
they  move.  The  forms  are,  (1.)  Rounded  spheroidal  or  cylin- 
drical surfaces,  exhibited  on  a  great  scale,  evidently  due  to  the 
wear  of  the  projecting  angular  parts.  (2.)  Undulating  groves, 
more  or  less  longitudinal  and  parallel,  not  unfrequently  like  the 
£gures  produced  by  a  carpenter's  cornice^pilane,  and  often  highly 
polished;  andj  (3.)  Fine  stricB^  not  always  parallel,  which  cut 
up  these  polbhed  surfaces  even  when  formed  <^  pure  quartz, 
and  which  are  evidently  nteehanically  produced*   We  know  that 
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water  can  remove  considerable  blocks  of  stone — the  origination 
of  moraines  by  torrents  is  at  least  a  conceivable  speculation — but 
we  totally  deny  the  power  of  running  water  to  produce  all  of 
those  appearances.  Can  ice  do  so  ?  This,  we  conceive,  is  the 
experimentum  cruets  amongst  the  rival  theories,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  of  glaciers. 

The  evidence,  we  must  add,  can  hardly  be  appreciated  with- 
out a  personal  and  elaborate  study  of  the  phenomena  on  the 
spot.  The  best  approximation  to  it  may  be  made  from  the 
examination  of  Agassiz^  admirable  plates,  which,  for  the  first 
time,  represent  in  detail  these  extraordinary  phenomena,  destined 
certainly  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  scientific  history  of 
the  next  few  years. 

The  first  form  of  smoothed  rounded. rocks  is  beautifully  exem- 
plified in  the  8th  and  16th  plates  of  Agassiz'  work — the  one  at 
Monte  Rosa,  the  other  at  the  Handeck.  The  forms  in  question, 
for  which  we  have  no  descriptive  name,  and  which  few  who  have 
not  examined  the  localities  would  believe  to  be  faithfully  repre- 
sented in  these  views,  evidently  bear  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
general  structure  of  the  rock,  which  in  the  one  case  is  serpentine, 
in  the  other  an  imperfect  granite.  It  must  \>e  owned  that  Saus- 
sure's  reflections  upon  these  singular  polished  spheroidal  and  con- 
oidal  surfaces  are  very  unsatisfactory  :  he  admits  that  the  granite 
rocks  are  *  cut  into  portions  of  inclined  cylinders,  sometimes  even 

*  of  spherical  forms,  no  doubt  by  the  erosion  of  air,  water,  and 

*  avalanches.' — Voyages  iii.  page  461.  When  we  find  that  the 
gneiss  has  no  concretionary  structure  here,  such  as  is  sometimes 
observed,  and  that  these  surfaces,  far  from  being  surfaces  of 
natural  desquamation,  are  frequently  cut  at  right  angles  to  the 
slaty  cleavage,  we  are  bound  to  look  for  some  other  explanation. 
In  the  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Aar  where  this  appearance 
occurs,  the  grinding  off  and  smoothing  of  angular  fragments  is 
so  universal,  that  the  trough  of  the  valley,  to  a  depth  of  1500  or 
2000  feet,  is  marked  by  this  distinctive  character;  whilst  the 
rocky  summits  of  the  very  same  material,  which  shoot  up  beyond 
that  elevation,  have  the  rugged  and  angular  forms  which  gneiss 
rocks  present  under  circumstances  of  ordinary  decomposition. 
This  peculiarity  may  be  distinctly  traced  up  to  the  part  of  the 
valley  still  occupied  by  glaciers,  (the  upper  and  lower  glacier  of 
the  Aar,)  the  sides  of  the  valley  being  rounded  and  smoothed 
(moutonnis ; — emousses)  up  to  a  height  of  8000  feet  above  the 
sea.  This  interesting  observation — of  the  truth  of  which  we  are 
persuaded — is  due  to  M.  Agassiz,  {Etudes^  page  254,)  and  tends 
to  show  the  enormous  accumulation  of  ice  then  existing  in  the 
higher  Alps,  in  accordance  with  their  great  extension  in  length 
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into  lower  Switzerland,  which  has  been  maintained  on  distinct 
grounds. 

The  next  configuration  of  rock,  that  of  grooved  surfaces,  (aiir^ 
faces  sillonnSSf)  is  usually  combined  with  the  general  external 
form  already  mentioned.  An  admirable  exhibition  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Agassis'  17th  plate,  representing  a  portion  of  calcareous 
rock  in  the  Jura,  which  has  since  been  quarried  away,  (at  Lan- 
deron,  near  Bienne.)  These  furrows  are  like  nothing  else  in 
nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  They  follow  the  undula^ 
tions  of  the  surfaces  moutonniSy  and,  as  we  have  already  said, 
resemble  the  indentations  of  a  carpenter's  ogee  plane,  carried 
along  with  a  steady  pressure  for  distances  of  several  feet,  yards, 
or  fathoms.  The  reasoning  into  which  we  should  be  led  might 
appear  too  technical  were  we  to  explain  why  water,  whether  by 
itself  or  carrying  debris  along  with  it,  can  never  produce  similar 
effects.  Being  once  seen  and  fully  apprehended,  we  believe  that 
water  action  would  never  come  into  the  mind  of  an  unprejudioed 
person ;  their  continuity,  depth,  and  the  circumstance  of  their 
rarely  or  almost  never  coinciding  with  the  lines  of  greatest  decli- 
vity of  a  surface,  speak  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken.  Such 
grooves  may  be  seen  and  studied  at  the  Hollenplatte  near  the 
Handeck,  the  rocks  of  the  valley  of  Fee,  near  Saas,  the  precipi- 
tous face  of  rock  above  the  Pissevache  near  Martigny,  and  the 
rocks  of  Le  Mail  near  Neufchatel.*  These  phenomena  are  alto- 
gether of  a  peculiar  species,  incapable  of  confusion  with  any 
other.  The  only  phenomena  at  all  similar,  are  certain  internal 
convolutions  of  the  trap  rocks  (with  a  felspar  basis)  of  which  the 
origin  is  undoubtedly  mysterious.  That  the  configuration  in  the 
Swiss  rocks  is  wholly  external  and  mechanical  is  plain,  both  from 
such  surfaces  never  being  found  covered  by  a  superior  layer  of 
rock,  and  from  its  occurrence  on  the  exposed  side  of  promon- 
tories which  have  abutted  into  valleys,  down  which  the  glacier  is 


*  Very  trifling  circumstances  often  occasion  a  disparity  in  the  conclu- 
sions of  different  observers.  We  will  mention  an  apparently  inconsider- 
able inflaence  of  this  kind  : — ^When  the  sun  shines  directly  on  a  face  of 
rock  it  appears  nearly  even,  if  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  pass  the  band 
across  its  surface.  One  person  may  thus  see  a  surface  delicately  fur- 
rowed when  the  sun  strikes  it  with  the  proper  degree  of  obliquity,  whilst 
another  at  a  less  favourable  moment  may  impute  his  description  to  mere 
fancy  and  preconception.  The  grooved  cliff  above  the  Pissevache  is  in 
this  case.  From  twelve  to  one  o'clock  is  the  time  to  see  it  to  most  ad- 
vantage. The  remarkable  grooved  surface  of  the  trap  rock  in  contact 
with  sandstone,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Castle  rock  of  Edin- 
burgh, 18  best  seen  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  account. 

VOL.  LXXV.  NO.  CLI.  G 
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-supposed  to  hare  descended.  A  siimlar  fact  is  deseribed  as  cha- 
xacterizing  the  grooves  (which  every  one  admits  to  be  atso  due 
to  mechanical  action)  on  the  surface  of  the  ScandinaTian  rocks 
described  by  Sefstrom  and  Botlingk ;  but  whether  they  possess 
all  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  Swiss  rocks  we  are  unable  to  say. 
The  fact  can  only  be  pronouneed  upon  by  one  who  has  studied 
'^both  in  situ. 

The  third  class  of  superficial  mechanical  effects,  also  beauti- 
fully and  accurately  figured  in  Agassiz'  Atlas,  (plate  18,)  con- 
sists of  an  infinite  number  of  fine  lines  or  stritB  accompanying  a 
general  and  often  exquisite  polish  of  the  surface,  observed  on 
many  rodcs  which,  besides,  exhibit  the  rouoded  outlines  and  the 
characteristic  furrows  which  we  have  already  described.  The 
polish  of  the  surface  depends  materially  on  the  nature  of  the 
rock — where  that  is  quartzose,  as  in  the  gpranites  of  the  Grimsel, 
the  polish  is  perfectly  specular,  or  similar  to  that  which  a  lapi- 
dary gives  to  rock  crystal ; — ^a  condftion  which  it  is  difiicult  to 
conceive  that  water  could  give  under  any  circumstances,  and 
which  is  indeed  rare  in  nature.  In  the  limestone  rocks  of  Jura, 
this  polish  equals  that  of  the  finest  slates  used  for  drawing.  In 
either  case  the  surface  is  more  or  less  cut  up  by  scratches^ 
sometimes  as  fine  as  if  drawn  with  a  diamond  point,  and  requiring 
microscopic  examination ;  at  other  times  rough  and  jagged  in 
their  edges.  These  strice  have  a  general  tendency  to  parallel- 
ism, but  not  unfrequently  there  are  two  sets  inclined  to  one  an- 
other, at  a  considerable  angle.  The  slightest  examination  seems 
to  show  that  these  stricB  were  produced  by  hard  fixed  particles, 
which  acted  as  gravers  in  indenting  the  surface.  These  pheno- 
mena are  perfectly  seen  on  the  granites  of  the  Grimsel,  and  the 
limestones  of  Le  Chaumont  in  the  Jura. 

Such  being  the  phenomena  visible  in  many  valleys  of  the  Alps 

— extending  from  80(M)  feet  above  the  sea  (as  on  the  Siedelh<Nrn, 

near  the  Grimsel)  to  the  plains  of  Switzerland,  (as  on  the  banks 

of  the  Rhone  near  St  Maurice,)  and  even  to  the  Jura  range — the 

important  question  arises,  are  the  glaciers  capable  of  imitating 

these  effects  ?     This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  evidence  of 

the  Glacier  Theory  satisfactorily  to  establish.    We  are  bound  to 

say,  that  after  a  lonff  scepticism  and  a  patient  examination  of 

facts,  we  consider  this  important  link  of  evidence  to  be  fairly 

made  out.^    It  is  chiefly  to  M.  Agassiz  that  this  result  of  patient 

investigation  is  due,  and  he  has  taken  great  and  praiseworthy 

pains  to  satisfy  all  who  were  willing  to  h^  convinced  of  the  fact. 

The  testimony  of  M.  Studer,  the  most  eminent  living  Swiss 

geologist,  and  long  a  sceptic  like  ourselves,  is  the  best  that  we 

can  possibly  quote.    Speaking  of  the  glacier  of  Zermatt,  near 
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M<mte  Rosa,  he  says — ^  having  mounted  about  fifty  feet  on  the 
-^  r^ht  or  eastern  side  of  the  glacier,  we  were  able  to  approach 

'  close  to  its  contact  with  the  fixed  rock,  and  to  observe  the 
>  eoodition  of  the  latter  under  the  glacier  itself.     In  spite  of  the 

^  mineralogical  difference  of  the  rock,  which  is  here  a  compact 

*-  green  sUte,  I  niitst  state  that  I  was  struck  with  the  perfect  re- 
■^  semblance  of  the  state  of  its  surface,  and  that  of  the  calcareous 
^  rocks  of  the  lake  of  Bienne :  there  are  the  same  smooth  forms, 

*  the  same  grooves  with  rounded  edges,  the  same  fine  strwe  ;  the 
^  whole  being  oecasioned^  beyond  any  daubij  by  the  friction  against 
•^  the  fixed  roch  of  btocks  and  sand  carried  along  under  a  strong 

*  pressure  by  some  agents  and  this  agent  appears  in  this  ease  to  have 

*  been  thb  glacier  itself/  * 

The  difficulty  of  proof  of  the  direct  abrasion  of  glaciers,  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  complete  contact  of  a  glacier 
and  the  bed  of  rock  on  which  it  reposes.  The  immeiHate  junc- 
tion is  often  covered  by  a  moraine;  and  it  is  evident  that,  sup- 
posing  a  gliicier  to  maintain  always  precisely  the  same  position, 
it  could  only  be  by  an  extensive  and  dangerous  excavation  that 
we  could  examine  the  state  of  a  surface  of  rock  over  which  it  has 
Tecently  passed.  But  all  glaciers  are  subject  to  oscillations  of 
various  kinds,  and  their  ya»t  crevasses  Jxnfo\d  occasionally  the  sur- 
iace  of  the  trough  in  which  they  move.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
glaciers  of  Rosenlaui,  Viesch,  and  Zermatt ;  and  those  glaciers 
which  are  retreating,  of  which  we  have  many  examples  in  the  Alps, 
•display  the  whole  surface  which  they  lately  covered.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  from  observation,  that  a  glacier  carries  along  with 
its  inferior  surface  a  mass  of  pulverized  gravel  and  lime,  which, 
pressed  by  an  enormous  superincumbent  weight  of  ice,  must  grind 
and  smooth  the  surface  of  its  rocky  bed.  This  fact,  which  seems 
natural  enough  when  stated,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tinctly recognized  by  any  writer  before  Charpentier.  We  do 
ruA  remember  to  have  seen  it  cited  that  the  peculiar  character  of 
|rla(»er  water  is  itself  a  testimony  to  this  fact.  Its  turbid  appear- 
ance, constantly  the  same  from  year  to  year,  and  from  age  to  age, 
is  due  to  the  impalpably  fine  fiour  of  rocks  ground  in  this  pon- 
derous- mill  betwixt  rock  and  ice.  It  is  so  fine  as  to  be  scarcely 
depositable.  No  one  who  drives  from  Avignon  to  Vaucluse  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast  of  the  stream,  artificially  con- 
veyed on  one  and  an  the  other  side  of  the  road,  in  order  to  irri- 
gate the  parched  plain  of  Provence.     The  one  is  the  incompara- 


*  Bulletin  de  la  Socidte  Giolosique  de  France. — Tom.  xi.  page  50, 
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Wy  limpid  water  of  Petrarch's  fountain  ;  the  other  an  offset  from 
the  river  Durance,  which  has  carried  into  the  heart  of  this  sun- 
burnt region  the  unequivocal  mark  of  its  birth  amidst  the 
perpetual  snows  of  Monte  Viso.  This  is  the  pulverizing  action 
of  ice. 

Most  erroneously  have  those  argued  who  object  to  this  theory 
that  ice  cannot  scratch  quartz — ice  is  only  the  setting  of  the 
harder  fragments,  which  first  round,  then  furrow,  afterwards 
polish,  and  finally  scratch  the  surface  over  which  it  moves.  It 
is  not  the  wheel  of  a  lapidary  which  slits  a  pebble,  but  the 
ornery  with  which  it  is  primed.  The  gravel,  sand,  and  impal- 
pable mud  are  the  emery  of  the  glacier. 

We  venture  to  differ  from  the  eminent  mineralogist  (Necker) 
who  has  declared  that  a  mineral  can  never  scratch  another  of 
the  same  degree  of  hardness.*  We  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  quartz  can  scratch  quartz,  as  much  as  it  is  true  to  a  proverb 
that  diamond  cuts  diamond.  The  minuter  the  fragments  of  a 
body  which  fractures  angularly,  the  more  advantage  have  its 
particles  to  penetrate  the  surface  of  another  similar  to  itself; 
nor  can  we  think  it  doubtful  that,  luith  time  and  pressure  sufii- 
cient,  a  harder  body  may  be  worn,  therefore  scratched,  (since 
wear  is  but  an  integ^ration  of  infinitely  small  scratches,)  by  a 
jsofter.  In  all  this,  then,  we  find  no  objection,  but  the  contrary, 
to  the  theory  of  Charpentier  and  Agassiz ;  and,  as  we  have 
said,  facts  demonstrate  its  truth.  Agassiz'  seventh  plate  shows  the 
favourable  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  studied  in  the 
jserpen tine  rocks  beneath  the  glacier  of  Zermatt,  (alluded  to  in 
the  preceding  extract  from  Studer ;)  and  although  the  neighbour- 
ing rocks,  at  some  distance  from  the  glacier,  and  much  above  it, 
indicate  the  same  structure,  yet  it  is  so  plain  that  the  freshness 
^nd  perfection  of  the  surface  increases  with  its  proximity  to  the 
glacier,  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  presence  of  the 

f  lacier  is  accidental  where  the  polish  appears ;  but  rather  we  are 
ound  to  conclude  that  the  appearance  of  the  polish  indicates  the 
former  presence  of  the  glacier. 

It  is  to  the  evidence  of  the  long  continuous  nearly  horizontal 
furrows,  such  as  those  of  Landeron,  that  we  ascribe  the  most 
certain  and  conclusive  evidence  of  glacier  action.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  hard  pebbles  included  in  the  ice  coursing  along  suc- 
cessively in  a  channel  once  formed  in  a  comparatively  soft  rock, 
like  limestone  or  serpentine,  is  a  cause  capable  (considering  the 
intense  incumbent  pressure)  of  producing  the  effect  in  question. 


♦  Etudes  GSologiques.    P.  191. 
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We  know  of  no  others  stick.  They  may  exist,  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  pointed  out.  The  importance  of  this  admission  is  very 
great.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  we  shall  soon  have 
irresistible  endenee  presented  to  us  of  similar  effects  existing  on 
many  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  A  very  eminent  geologist, 
ivho  still  refuses  assent  to  the  glacier  theory,  has  assured  us  that 
the  specimens  of  stricB  in  his  possession,  from  the  valley  of  the 
Aar,  the  Jura,  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  and  Boston  in  America,  are 
so  identical  in  character  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
they  were  engraven  by  one  and  the  same  agent.  When  to  this 
we  add  the  identity  established  above,  between  the  strice  of  the 
Alps  and  Jura,  and  those  under  existing  glaciers  and  in  the  pro- 
cess of  formation,  the  importance  of  the  admission  will  be  fully 
appreciated ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  authority 
of  the  individual  who  makes  it,  would  ffo  far  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion with  that  preponderating  class  of  the  geological  world  who 
take  their  impressions  from  the  authority  of  others.  We  would 
not,  however,  too  rashly  proclaim  the  explanation  universal ;  for 
geology  is  one  of  those  imperfect  sciences  where  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  out  principles  a  priori  into  all  their  seemingly  legitimate 
consequences ;  and  amongst  those  wider  speculations  is  the  sup- 
posed extension  of  glaciers  to  all  extra-tropical  regions  of  the 
globe — first  proposed  by  Charpentier,  and  since  more  especially 
insisted  upon  by  Agassiz.  It  is  well  known  that  in  northern 
Italy,  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Vosges,  the  Carpathians,  the  moun- 
tains of  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Scotland,  and  the  plains  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  and  England,  similar phenomenaof  distributed 
blocks,  and  in  many  cases  of  grooved  and  polished  surfaces, 
occur.  Upon  this  wide  field  we  cannot  at  present  enter ;  but  on 
the  principle  of  employing  the  evidence  of  the  opponents  of  the. 
glacier  theory,  we  will  quote  one  most  remarkable  admission  of 
M.  Necker,  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  boulders  derived 
from  the  Alps : — 

•  «  Wherever,'  he  says,  <  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps  surpasses  much 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  consequently,  wherever  it  presents 
glaciers,  we  observe,  at  the  openings  of  great  valleys,  masses  of  blocks 
and  other  diluvial  debris.  Wherever,  on  the  contrary,  the  central 
chain  does  not  attain  this  limit,  or  but  little  exceeds  it,  we  find  diluvial 
blocks  neither  in  the  openings  of  the  valleys,  nor  in  the  neighbouring 
plains.  •  •  .  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  only  chain  in 
Europe,  besides  the  Alps,  which  penetrates  considerably  into  the  zone  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  which  has  great  glaciers,  namely,  the  Scandinavian 
chain,  is  also  the  only  one  from  which  have  descended  vast  masses  of 
rock  and  diluvial  debris.' — (^Etudes  GMogiques,  p.  359.) 

.  We  had  intended  stating  the  objections  which  have  been,  and 
may  be  urged  against  the  glacier  theory — which  are  no  doubt 
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both  numerous  and  real — ^but  what  geological  theory  ever  wa& 
or  can  be  free  from  objections  ?  And  in  this  respect,  without 
professkig  our  unlimited  conversion  to  it,  we  boldly  assert  that 
the  glacier  theory,  in  its  application  to  the  Alps,  hat  so  abundmt 
prima  facie  evidence  in  its  favour,  as  to  be  entitled  to  be  placed 
under  the  category  of  geolo^fical probabilities.  As  to  the  certainiies 
of  geology,  on  which  a  wodk  has  lately  been  published,  weappsre* 
hend  that  an  unbiassed  critic  would  purge  the  list  to  a  diminutive 
bulk.  We  must,  however,  for  the  present  conclude ;  and  will 
therefore  only  trespass  for  a  moment  longer  on  the  reader's  pa* 
tience,  by  alluding  to  one  of  the  objections  whi(di  has  been  very 
generally  felt  and  urged:. it  is  the  difficulty  alluded  to  at  iht 
commencement  of  this  article — the  inconsistency  of  the  hypothe* 
sis  of  an  Arctic  climate,  with  the  geological  evidence  of  fossils 
commonly  supposed  to  indicate  that  the  temperature  of  the 
earth's  surface  was,  in  all  former  times,  higher  than  at  present. 

This  drffieulty  is  urgently  pressed  by  M.  Studer ;  but  if  die 
facts  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  ice  over  any  large  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  it  would  be  vain  to  oppose  all  the  little 
analogical  information  which  we  derive  from  historical  data, 
and  from  physico-mathematical  researches  on  the  subject.  Sadi 
inferences  must  bend  before  facts.  The  evidence  of  fossils,  in- 
deed, is  of  a  more  conclusive  kind  ;  but  we  must  first  see  that 
that  evidence  is  quite  positive.  The  theories  of  a  local  and 
temporary  nature  proposed  to  accoant  for  the  cold  of  SwitKor* 
land  in  particular,  or  Europe  generally,  are,  we  think,  too  vague 
and  gratuitous  to  be  worthy  of  much  attention. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  opponents  of  the  so-cidled 
glacier  theory,  are  themselves  obliged  to  admit  same  extension  of 
the  glaciers ;  and  to  explain  this  tney  admit  a  reduction  of  tem- 
perature. M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  M.  Necker  have  directly, 
and  Mr  Lyell  indirectly,  admitted  this.  The  first  attributes  the 
diluvial  currents,  which  he  supposes  to  have  conveyed  the  Alf»ne 
blocks,  to  the  fusion  of  ancient  glaciers ;  the  second  applies 
similar  reasoning  to  the  lakes  with  glader  barriers  which  fur- 
nished \l\%  debcbcle  ;  and  the  last  (together  with  Mr  Darwin  and 
many  others) -must  have  his  half-frozen  lake  with  floating  ice- 
bergs down  to  the  level  of  the  Jura  range.  Charpentier  and 
Agassiz  ask  only  a  little  more  of  what  their  opponents  cannot 
altogether  refuse — cold. 

But  more  than  this.     Mr  Smith  has  shown*  that  tbe  post- 
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tertiary  deposits  of  the  west  of  Scotlands  coeval  wUh  the  bout' 
derfarmatiifm  and  the  till,  indicate^  by.  their  included  shells,^ 
evidences  of  an  approach  to  ao  arctic  climate  at  that  period^^ 
l>eiDf^  identical  with  the  essMng  species  of  Newfoundland  and 
eyen  of  Spit^eif^n ;  aad  Mr  Lyell  has  deduced  from  Cana- 
dian JMsils  the  conclusion  thai;,  *  at  the  period  immediately 
*  antecedent  to  the  present,  the  climate  of  Canada  was  even 
'  noore  excessive  than  it  is  now/  and  that  ^  this  extreme  cold  may 
^  have  coincided  with  the  era  of  the  principal  traauportation  of 
^  erratic  biocheJ*  Ti»s  is  surely  a  beauiifbl  and  interesting^ 
c(Mficidenoe,  and  one  which,  if  fully  established,  as  wc  believe  it 
is  likely  to  be  by  the  further  researches  of  M*  Agassis,  must 
go  far  to  remove  the  chief  outstanding  difficulty  to  the  glacier 
theory  ;  for  we  cannot  altogether  understand  the  objection  which 
Mr  Lyell  seems  to  make  to  its  application  to  Switzerland,  froni 
die  abamtce  of  the  post-pliocene  fossils  in  that  couiitry«t 

The  same  ingenious  author  has  objected  to  the  glacier  theory,! 
the  small  inclination  which  the  glacier  could  have ;  which  be 
estimates  at  2^,  and  which  Charpentier  has  reckoned  still  lower .§ 
The  objection  is  a  natural  one ;  bat  it  may  be  replied  that  we 
liave  as  yet  no  data  for  assigning  the  lowest  inclination  of  a 
glacier  consistent  with  motion ;  and  it  is  even  probable^  that,  as 
the  glacier  increases  in  siee,  this  inclination  may  be  less.  We 
have  already  observed  that  the  slope  of  some  considerable  glaciers 
is  in  many  places  less  than  3°.  Objections  which  seem  to  us  to 
be  more  difficult  to  reply  to,  arise  from  the  obscurity  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  blocks  derived  from  the  terminal  (?)  moraines  of 
tiie  Alpine  glaciers  were  deposited  on  the  opposing  flank  of  the 
Jura.  If  the  plain  of  Switzerland  were  a  vast  glacier,  of  which 
those  of  the  Arve,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Aar  were  but  tributaries — 
and  if  this  glacier  bad  a  north-easterly  motion,  as  the  grooves 
near  Neufchatel  and  Bienae  would  seem  to  indicate — it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  the  Rhone  blocks  should  have  been  deposited 
opposite  to  the  embouchure  of  that  valley,  instead  of  forming  a 
lateral  moraine  at  the  base  of  the  Alps.  The  distribution  of  the 
remoter  erratics  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Jura  range,  and  the 

Eosition  of  many  of  the  scratches  on  the  fixed  rocks,  present  dif-* 
culties  which  we  believe  to  be  still  unexplained. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  expect  tnat  all  such  difficulties 
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sliould  at  once,  or  even  at  any  time,  entirely  vanish.  It  is  in 
the  explanation  of  these  that  uharpentier  and  Agassiz,  the  able 
champions  of  the  glacier  theory  founded  by  Venetz,  are  not 
screed.  We  trust  that  their  discussions  will  ever  be  conducted 
in  the  spirit  of  honourable  rivalry  in  carrying  out  the  arguments, 
of  which  so  many  are  original  to  each.  We  have  attempted,  in 
seizing  only  the  main  details  of  this  interesting  epoch  of  scien- 
tific discussion,  to  assign  to  each  author  his  due,  without  par- 
tiality or  reserve.  Such  a  course  must  eventually  be  most  for 
the  interests  of  all  concerned.  If  we  have  passed  over  some 
subordinate  writers,  it  is  neither  from  ignorance  nor  negligence ; 
but  from  want  of  space,  and  from  a  desire  to  concentrate  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  on  the  analysis  we  wished  to  present  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  controversy.*  We  have  not  chosen  to 
conceal  the  personal  interest  we  feel  in  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  many-siaed  physical  questions  which  has  been  brought  under 
discussion  for  many  years.  We  willingly  acknowledge  our  debts 
to  the  calm  sagacity  of  Charpentier,  and  to  the  noble  ardour  of 
Agassiz.  We  owe,  perhaps,  still  more  to  the  generous  friend- 
ship, the  unvarying  good  temper,  and  the  true  hospitality  of  the 
latter.  It  is  through  the  intermedium  of  Professor  Agassiz  and 
his  work  that  this  subject  has  been  introduced  to  the  British 
public ;  and  we  know  that  to  them  he  looks  anxiously  for  the 
affirmation  of  his  opinions.  The  glacier  theory  has  not,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  received  as  yet  the  usual  passport  to  general 
acceptance.  Excepting  Dr  Buckland,  no  geologist  of  note  in 
^'this  country  has  fully  adopted  even  the  opinions  of  Charpentier 
;  respecting  Alpine  glaciers ;  much  less  those  of  Agassiz,  which 
point  to  a  great  envelope  of  ice  in  the  extra-tropical  regions  of 
the  globe.  Mr  Lyell  has  indeed  said  enough  to  testify  his  will- 
^  ingness  to  admit  views,  which,  if  proved,  would  so  well  accord 
with  his  fundamental  theory ;  but  he  has  not  given  in  his  adhe- 
-  sion  to  the  details.  Even  in  Switzerland  the  conversions  to  the 
glacier  theory  (though  it  may  be  considered  a  national  one) 
are  slow  and  partial.  In  France  it  has  made  very  little  way : 
MM.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Arago,  with  the  classes  of  geolo- 
gists and  natural  philosophers  whom  they  represent,  still  stand 
aloof.     In  Germany  there  is  no  hypothesis  which  will  not  find 


♦  The  work  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Rend  a  of  Chamberrjr,  on  the  Glaciers 
of  Savoy,  deserves  to  b^  specified  as  a  rare  instance  of  a  really  scientific 
work  issuing  from  the  press  of  Savoy.  We  regret  to  have  seen  it  but 
cursorily,  having. in>ain  endeavoured  to  procure  a  copy  even  in  Swit- 
zerland. 
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numeroas  supporters ;  but  wbo  shall  lead,  whilst  Von  Buch  and 
Von  Humboldt  withhold  their  assent  ?  To  maintain  the  glacier 
theory  still  requires  some  confidence — some  courage.  We  have 
not  dissembled  its  difficulties ;  but  by  presenting  it,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  view  it,  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  as  fully  entitled 
to  rank  among  geological  probabilities,  we  place  it  on  its  most  de- 
fensible ground,  and  we  venture  to  predict,  at  least  abroad,  a 
speedy  reaction  in  its  favour.  Its  evidences  are  such  as  must  be 
seen,  and  carefully  studied  without  prejudice,  in  order  to  be  ap- 
preciated ;  and  such  evidences,  though  often  required  to  be 
sought  for,  and  diflScultly  found,  are  not  less  conclusive  when 
attained.  We  have  constructed  a  formidable  panoply  out  of  the 
missiles  of  its  adversaries :  will  they  not  yield  to  their  own  wea- 
pons ?  If  they  pronounce  the  theory  imperfect,  we  acknowledge 
it ;  but  we  may  very  safely  challenge  them  to  produce  a  be.tter 
or  less  improbable  one,  from  amongst  those  already  proposed. 
If  they  have  a  new  one,  we  are  ready  to  consider  it. 


Art.  III. —  I.  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, with  Appendices  and  Flans  of  School-houses.  8vo.  Lon- 
don: 1839-40. 

2.  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  with 
Appendices.    8vo.     London:  1840-41. 

THESE  volumes  comprise,  in  a  form  accessible  to  general 
readers,  the  contents  of  two  folio  volumes,  presented  by  her 
Majesty's  command  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  1840  and 
1841; — ^giving  detailed  information  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  from  the  time 
of  its  appointment  in  1839,  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
Government,  when  a  change  necessarily  took  place  in  the  mem- 
bers composing  the  Committee. 

The  form  in  which  information  is  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  is  a  point  which,  we  think, 
might  usefully  engage  the  attention  of  our  representatives.  The 
bulky  volumes  in  blue  covers,  which,  during  each  session  of 
Parliament,  and  for  some  time  after  its  close,  accumulate  on  the 
table  of  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  rather  repel 
than  invite  examination ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  much  inte- 
resting information  contained  in  these  documents  is  lost  to  the 
public,  owing  to  the  shape  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  Whether 
there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  retaining  the  antiquated  and 
generally  obsolete  form  of  a  ponderous  folio,  *  for  the  use  of 
members  only,'  is  a  question  we  will  not  pretend  to  decide ;  but 
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the  pubBc  are  gKatly  indebted  to  ftny  one  wbo  will  esftUe 
diem,  as  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  TohRses  beSore  ns,  to  acquiie,  »  a 
popular  and  aeeetsiUe  shape,  i»larmation  contained  in  Pariiai- 
mentary  Reports  and  Papcars,  en  sabjeota  of  deep  natjonal  in^ 
terest* 

These  volames  will  well  repay  an  attonlm  perasaL  Th# 
interest,  indeed,  with  which  we  ha^iBe  »ead  them,  has  «n  the 
whole  been  of  a  pamfol  nature ;  arising,  on  the  one  hand,  frwn 
the  meUmcholy  picture  which  they  present  to  us  of  the  state  of 
elementary  education  in  this  country ;  and,  on  the  «dier»  from  the 
conviction  which  is  forced  upon  us,  that  no  adequate  meaoa 
have  as  yet  been  taken  for  remedying  this  grierous  deficieney.  . 

We  are  not,  however,  on  this  ground,  disposed  to  undervalue 
what  has  actually  been  accomplished  towards  the  improvement 
of  our  natitHial  education.  On  die  contrary.  We  regard  widi 
satisfaction  any  advances,  howefter  small,  which  hare  been  made 
in  the  right  <lirection ;  and  accept  with  .gratitude  any  measures, 
however  short  they  may  come  of  what  we  cauld  have  desired, 
having  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  aggregate  of  ignorance  among 
our  teeming  population.  We  are  bound,  if  we  are  to  view  this 
question  practically,  to  look  at  it  in  connexion  with  the  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  with  regard  to  it;  and  the  for- 
midable difficulties  with  which  prejudice  and  party  have  un- 
fortunately combined  to  surrouad  it.  In  estimating  aft  least 
the  value  of  what  has  been  done  by  the.  gcverniBefit  of  the 
country,  in  weighing  the  merits  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  we  must  keep  in  view  not  only  what  the 
zealous  and  enlightened  advocates  of  national  education  justly 
consider  as  desirable  in  the  abstract,  but  also  what,  under  ail 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  amidst  oonflictiflg  opinions  and 
party  warfare,  has  actually  been  attainable  ;  and  if  we  still  £eel 
it  our  duty  to  contend  for  the  assertion  of  laiger  viewB,  and  a 
more  comprehensive  policy,  than  have  hitherto  been  adopted  in 
dealing  with  this  great  national  question,  we  must  not  on  that 
account  withhold  a  just  tribute  of  approbation  from  those  who^ 
through  much  evil  report,  and  amidst  obloquy  and  misrepresen- 
tation, undertook  and  persevered  in,  as  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  the  task  of  endeavouring  to  raise  the  standard 
of  elementary  education  in  this  country. 

The  formation  of  the  ^  Committee  of  t^  Privy  Council  'On 
^<  Education'  was  in  itself,  in  our  judgment,  a  most  important  step 
in  the  right  directiMi.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the 
outcry  with  which  it  was  ^  on  its  first  announcement'  assailed,  and 
by  the  effort  which  was  made  to  strangle  it  in  its  birth.  It  was 
a  practical  assertion,  on  the  part  of  ti^  Executive  Government, 
of  its  right,  and  a  practical  recognitioa  ^  its  obligation,  to  pro- 
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jmote  and  Epupeiintend  the  education  ef  the  people,  tlie  OoTeni- 
jueBt  of  this  ceantrjr  bad  for  a  long  tine  limited  it«  twwb  to  the 
prerention  or  repression  of  crinne,  by  severe  kws  and  pend 
enacttnents.  It  had  attacked  by  terror  the  efeots  of  ignorance 
as  developed  in  criine ;  but  it  had  not  attempted  to  remove  tfac^ 
ignorance,  the  fnntftil  parent  of  crime.  It  had  looked  on,  as 
an  nnconcereed  spectator,  at  the  benevolent  but  desultory  eiorts 
of  individnals  and  societies,  operating,  with  insufficient  means 
and  imperfect  machinery,  on  detadied  portions  of  the  oom« 
znuntty ;  but  it  had  done  absolutely  nothing  to  extend  to  tho 
mass  of  the  popidalion  the  advantages  of  sound  and  useful  edu- 
cation. The  Govemineiit  of  Lord  Grey  was  the  first  which 
took  the  sdbject  in  hand.  Lmd  Althorp,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  proposed  to  Parliament  an  annual  vote  of  money, 
to  be  distribated  by  the  Treasury  through  the  medium  of  two 
voluntary  societies,  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  scboolhouses,  in 
eonnexion  with  one  or  other  of  those  societies ;  but  with  the 
diaracter  of  the  education  professed  to  be  given  in  such  schools, 
the  Government  did  not  pretend  to  interfere.  The  functions  of 
the  Treasury,  as  indeed  naturally  followed  from  the  constitution 
and  duties  of  that  Board,  were  limited  to  the  object  of  securing 
the  actual  application  of  the  m<Hi€y  placed  under  their  control 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  appropriated  by  Parlia- 
ment. Whether,  indeed,  they  were  able  in  all  cases  enectually 
to  figure  even  this  object,  may  be  questioned ;  but  this  at  least 
is  clear,  that  while  the  Government  asked  for  money  from  Par- 
liament for  purposes  connected  with  education,  and  thus  recog- 
nized their  obligation  to  promote  it,  they  merely  undertook  to 
be  the  channel  through  which,  on  certain  specified  terms,  that 
money  should  find  its  way  to  its  ultimate  recipients,  in  aid  of 
local  funds  for  the  ^erection  of  permanent  scboolhouses. 

The  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Council  in  1839,  neces- 
sarily involved  higher  objects.  The  Government  desired  through 
its  agency,  not  only  by  augmenting  the  number  of  school-houses 
to  increase  the  means  available  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor, 
but  by  other  and  more  important  measures  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  to  be  communicated  in  such  schooUfaouses,  and 
to  render  it,  in  some  degree  at  least,  worthy  of  the  name  of  edu- 
cation. This  desire  was  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  terms  of 
Lm*d  John  fUisselPs  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in 
which,  aiiter  adverting  to  the  exertions  which  had  been  made  of 
late  years  by  the  National  and  the  Britirfi  and  Foreign  School 
Societies,  be  enumerated,  as  among  the  chief  <lefects  which  stili 
subsisted,  and  for  which  a  remedy  was  required,  *  the  insufficient 

*  number  of  qualified  schoolmasters — the  imperfect  method  of 

*  teaching  which  prevails  in  perhaps  the  greater  number  of 
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^  schools — the  absence  of  any  sufficient  inspection  of  the  schools, 

*  and  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given — the 

*  want  of  a  model  school,  which  mig^ht  serve  for  the  example  of 
'  those  societies  and  committees  which  anxiously  seek  to  im- 
'  prove  their  own  methods  of  teaching ;  and  finally,  the  neglect 

<  of  this  great  subject  among  the  enactments  of  our  voluxni- 
'  nous  legislation/  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers  of 
the  storm  which  the  formation  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
Council  produced.  The  influence  which  it  could  not  fail  to 
exercise  on  the  education  of  the  people,  was  clearly  apprehended 
by  its  opponents.  The  cry  of  *  Danger  to  the  Church*  was 
raised  in  the  country,  by  those  who  had  before  experienced  the 
value  of  that  artifice  for  the  obstruction  of  some  measure  founded 
on  principles  of  religious  liberty ;  and  the  opportunity  was  too 
favourable  to  be  lost  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  of  that 
day,  of  aiming  a  blow  at  the  Government,  by  taking  up  that  cry 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  The  Committee  was  aenounced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  noble  lord  who  led  the  attack 
upon  it — ^now  himself  a  member  of  the  Committee — as  a  body 

*  decidedly  and  exclusively  political  in  its  character,  and  neces- 
^  sarily  fluctuating  and  uncertain  in  its  composition  ;  and  in 

*  which  there  was  no  element  of  a  defined  or  nxed  principle  of 
'  action,  and  into  which,  from  its  constitution  and  composition, 
'  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  so  happen  that  a  single  indi* 
'  vidual  could  be  admitted  of  those  who  were  by  the  laws  of  the 

<  country  entitled  to  superintend  the  moral  education,  and  to 

*  direct  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  people;'*  and  a  right 
honourable  gentleman,  now  also  himself  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  department,  after 
declaring  his  determination  not  to  advance  one  step  beyond  the 
plan  sanctioned  by  Lord  Altfaorp,  and  objecting,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  to  the  proposed  measures  of  the  Government,  avowed 
that  ^  the  root  of  all  the  evil  in  his  mind  consisted  in  the  appoint- 

*  ment  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  the  superintendence  of 

*  Education;*    arid  that,  *  while  any  such  body  existed,   the 

*  House  should  address  the  Crown  against  it,  for  the  purpose  of 

*  obtaining  its  removal ;  for  it  was  his  decided  opinion  that  it 

*  would,  if  allowed  to  be  followed  up,  lead  to  results  disastrous 

*  to  the  state,  and  adverse  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests 

<  of  the  British  people/  t  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  mainly 
objected  to  the  Committee  as  being  composed  exclusively  of 
members  of  the  Executive  Government,  which  rendered  it  rather 
a  Committee  of  the  Government  than  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and, 


*  Hansard's  Debates,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  ^30.  f  l^'i<^.  p.  655. 
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departing  from  his  usual  reserve,  went  so  far  as  to  hint — for  the 
encouragement,  no  doubt,  of  such  of  his  supporters  as  suspected 
the  depth  or  the  sincerity  of  his  church  principles — that  the  next 
Government,  on  whom,  if  the  principle  were  established,  would 
devolve  the  management  of  the  general  education  of  the  country, 
would  hasten  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  the  church,  by  adding 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  to  the 
Committee  of  Council.*  The  Committee,  however,  survived  the 
storm  ;  and  although  an  important  part  of  the  original  intention 
of  the  Government  was  necessarily  abandoned,  the  Committee 
itself,  with  its  exclusively  political  character,  composed  of  mem« 
bers  of  the  Executive  Government,  and  not  comprising  any  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  laboured  assiduously 
for  two  years  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  National  Edu- 
cation* 

We  have  said  that  the  mere  appointment  of  such  a  body 
necessarily  involved  higher  objects  than  those  which  had  been 
contemplated  by  the  Board  of  Treasury;  and  the  influence 
^vhich  it  could  not  fail  to  exercise  over  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple was  proportionably  greater*  It  was  to  consist  of  men  of  high 
station  in  the  country,  holding  ministerial  appointments,  and 
thus  directly  responsible  to  Parliament,  who  were  to  sit  as  a 
Board  for  the  single  purpose  of  promoting  education ;  not  by  the 
mere  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  but  by  the  collec- 
tion and  publication  of  accurate  facts  as  to  the  state  of  elemen- 
tary education  in  various  parts  of  the  country — by  the  dissemina- 
tion of  useful  practical  information,  derived  from  the  experience 
of  foreign  countries  as  well  as  of  our  own — by  a  comparison  of 
various  methods  of  teaching — by  the  encouragement  of  local 
efforts ;  and  by  the  support  and  countenance  of  every  judicious 
attempt  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  existing  schools,  by  the  pre- 
paration of  well-qualified  instructors,  or  the  introduction  of  new 
and  useful  branches  of  instruction. 

The  volumes  before  us  afford  ample  proof  of  the  utility  of 
such  a  Board.  The  promoters  of  schools  will  find  in  them  a  fund 
of  valuable  information,  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  assis- 
tance in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  their  scnools.  They 
are  here  presented  with  forms  of  conveyance  of  school  sites, 
of  building  contracts,  and  specifications ;  together  with  a  series 
of  well-executed  plans  of  school-houses  of  various  dimensions, 
accompanied  by  an  explanatory  minute,  containing  all  that  can 
be  required  for  their  guidance  as  to  the  structure  and  machinery 
of  the   schools;   the  information  being  adapted  to  whatever 
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method  of  instruction  it  may  be  their  intentMNi  to  Jbllow. 
Besides  these,  the  Committee  has  published  a  minttte  *  on  con- 
^  structive  methods  of  teaching  readings  writing,  and  rocal 
^  music/  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  matter ;  ancl,  under  their 
sanction  and  encouragement,  Mr  HuUah  has  established  his 
admirable  singing-scli^l  for  sehoolmasters.  The  Committee, 
indeed,  on  the  proposal  for  this  school  being  submitted  to  them, 
did  not  feel  tnemselves  authorized  by  the  terms  of  the  Par- 
liamentary grant  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  that  grant  to  the 
support  of  this  school;  but  they  gave  it  their  nuurked  counte* 
nance  and  approval ;  and  we  find,  from  a  Paper  recently  drcu- 
lated  under  the  sanction  of  the  Committee,  that  within  a  very 
few  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  school,  on  the  1st 
February  1841,  it  already  consisted  of  no  less  than  three  classes 
of  schoolmasters  and  one  of  schoolmistresses,  with  one  hundred 
members  in  each  class,  meeting  twice  a-week  at  Exeter  Hall; 
where  the  gratifying'  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  this  large  assem- 
blage of  persons  collected  t<^ether  in  these  classes — without  any 
regard  to  distinction  of  religious  creed  or  denomination — evincing 
a  marked  delight  in  their  lessons,  and  each  contributing  a  small 
sum  towards  the  expense  of  the  establishment.* 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  advantages  which  have  already 
resulted  from  the  existence  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu*- 
cation,  and  which  we  think  sufficient  in  themselves  fully  to  vindi- 
cate its  appointment.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  impulse  which 
it  has  given  to  the  cause  of  education  through  the  country ;  and  the 
improvement  which  is  perceptible  in  the  views  and  objects  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  elementary  education.  But 
there  is  one  branch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  CcHnmittee  not  yet 
adverted  to,  and  to  which  we  attach  the  greatest  importance.  We 
allude  to  the  system  of  school  inspection  which  it  has  established* 
On  the  transfer  of  the  appropriation  of  the  parliamentary  grant 
from  the  Treasury  to  this  Committee,  it  was  laid  down  as  an  inflex- 
ible rule,  that  no  portion  of  the  grant  should  be  applied  fcMr  the 
establishment  or  suppcMrt  of  Normal  cnr  any  other  schools,  except 
OH  the  condition  of  the  schools  so  aided  tlei^iff  open  to  inspection^ 
No  part  of  the  Government  proposal  met  widi  a  more  deter- 


*  Since  this  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  statement  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  pupils  in  the  Singing  School  now  amount  to  2000,  and 
thai  other  branches  of  instnietion  have  been  added. 

A  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Daily  Life,  1^  Dr  Reid, 
has  also  been  commenced  at  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  to  which  masters  and  mistresses  of  elementary 
schools  are  gratuitously  admitted. 
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sdaed  opposilioB  than  Ibis.  It  was  not,  indeed,  a  topic  of  whick 
nmek  advantage  eould  be  taken  by  tbe  opponents  of  the  Goyera- 
meiit  in  the  Houae  of  Commons;  as  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  kaye  dtere  obtained  any  considerable  support  to  the  pri^si- 
4ion  that,  when  the  public  money  was  dispaosed  by  the  Govern- 
jneiit^  the  Goyemment  should  be  depriyed  of  the  power  of 
aeeuring  its  due  application  by  their  own  inspectioQ;  but  the 
vehemence  with  which  the  pr<qpoeed  inspection  was  opposed  out 
<ii  the  House  was  extreme.  Episcopal  Charges  and  derical 
pamphlets  waged  a  fierce  war  of  words  a^^ainst  this  intermed- 
dling on  the  part  of  the  State  with  sacred  things*  The  right  of 
in8|>ection  of  sdiools  in  which  children  belonging  to  the  esta- 
•bliahed  church  are  educated,  was  Inddly  asserted  to  be  yested 
exelusiyely  in  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Church ;  and 
much  learning  was  displayed  in  attempting  to  prove  that  the 
inspection  must  emanate  from  the  Bishop,  and  be  exercised  by 
his  ^natural  agent,'. the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese;  while  the 
most  extravagant  assumptions  were  unblushingly  put  forth  as  to 
the  probable  character  of  the  inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  as  to  their 
deficiency  in  every  requisite  qualification  for  their  office,  and  as 
to  the  malignant  influence  which  they  would  exercise  on  the 
schools  which  should  ^be  desecrated  by  their  admission.  Nor 
-was  coercion  altogether  wanting  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Committee  of  Council  upon  this  point.  The  refusal 
to  receive  any  aid  from  Government  was  made  the  condition  of 
pecuniary  grants  from  the  naticwal,  and  from  some,  at  least,  <^ 
the  diocesan  educational  societies ;  in  order  to  influence  clergy- 
men who^  not  participating  in  the  views  of  their  brethren,  would, 
if  left  to  act  on  their  own  unbiassed  opinions,  have  willingly 
accepted  a  portion  of  the  parliamentary  grant,  and  opened  the 
doors  of  their  schools  to  the  government  inspector.  Thanks 
to  the  firmness  of  the  Committee,  and  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,^  whom  we 
brieve  to  have  been  always  desirous  of  moderating  the  violence 
of  the  extreme  party  in  the  Church  upon  this  question,  this  opposi- 
tion ultimately  failed  of  attaining  its  object.  The  Committee  ad- 
hered to  their  conctition.  Two  lnspeetors-->the  Rev.  J*  Allen  and 
Mr  Seymour  Tremenheere— -were  appointed.  Instructions  were 
addressed  to  them^— they  entered  on  the  discharge  of  their  duties — 
the  cUstributi(»i  of  the  parfiamentary  grant  proceeded ;  and  the 
Natiraal  Society  became  deeply  involved  in  advances  or  engage- 
ments ht  beyond  their  resources,  made  to  clergymen,  to  enabk 
aa  to  induce  them  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  proffered  by 
the  Governmattt.  An  accommodation  thus  became  indispensable* 
Hhe  extravagant  pretensions  which  had  been  urged  on  behalf  of 
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the  church  were  no  longer  insisted  on ;  and  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  the  Committee  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  ratified  by  an  Order  in  Council,  by  which  the  condition  of 
inspection  remains  untouched,  and  the  appointment  of  inspectors 
continues  in  the  Crown ;  but  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Arch- 
bishops in  their  respective  provinces  is  required  in  the  person  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  authoritative  inspection  of  schools  con- 
nected with  the  established  church. 

We  must  do '  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  the 
justice  to  remark,  that,  however  jealous  they  may  generally  be  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  State,  they  gave  as  a  body  no 
countenance  to  the  pretensions  which  had  been  urged  by  their 
sister  Church ;  and  tnat  at  an  early  period  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  tendered  their  co«operation  to 
*the  Committee  of  Council,  on  terms  which  were  readily  complied 
with ;  and  these  two  bodies  appear  to  have  uniformly  acted  in 
cordial  harmony  and  concert. 

One  great  advantage  immediately  resulted  from  the  arrange- 
ment between  the  Archbishop  and  the  Committee.  The  latter, 
as  we  think  erroneously,  and  with  a  vain  desire  to  disarm  oppo- 
sition, had  declared  that  the  Inspectors  should  limit  their  enqui- 
ries to  secular  branches  of  instruction  ;  and  that  the  religious 
instruction  imparted  in  the  schools  should  constitute  no  part  of 
their  investigation.  Such  a  limitation  of  their  duties  would,  in 
our  opinion,  have  most  materially  interfered  with  their  usefulness, 
and  diminished  their  efficiency.  There  was  indeed  a  time  when 
the  recognized  connexion  of  a  School  with  the  Church  of 
England  might  have  been  taken  as  some  guarantee  that  the 
Doctrines  and  Principles  of  that  Church,  as  established  at  the 
Reformation,  would  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  children; 
and  that  whatever  deficiency  there  might  be,  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  in  conveying'  to  their  minds  a  clear  apprehension  of 
those  doctrines  and  principles,  nothing  diametrically  opposed  to 
them  would  in  any  cas&be  taught.  In  the  present  day,  unhap- 
pily, no  such  guarantee  is  afforded ;  and  no  security  exists,  short 
of  a  vigilant  and  close  inspection,  against  schools  partly 
built  by  aid  from  Parliamentary  grants,  and  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Clergymen  professing  to  be  of  the  *  Angli- 
*  can  Church,'  being  made  seminaries  for  the  inculcation  of  doc- 
trines and  principles  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Protestantism; 
and  wholly  at  variance  with  tne  plain  letter  and  obvious  intention 
of  the  Articles  and  Formularies  of  the  Church.  We  have  no 
desire,  on  this  occasion,  to  enter  further  on  a  subject  which  is 
daily  becoming  one  of  more  deep  and  painful  interest  to  the 
faithful  members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  we  could  not 
altogether  pass  it  by,  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  searching  and 
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impartial  inspection  into  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction 
to-be  communicated  in  the  numerous  schools  under  the  care  of 
the  Parochial  Clergy — which  have  recently  been  erected,  or  are 
now  in  course  of  erection  in  England,  aided  by  grants  from  the 
public  money,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  an  important  point  was  gained,  when, 
in  addition  to,  and  incorporated  with,  the  instructions  addressed 
to  their  Inspectors  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  there  were 
framed  by  the  Archbishops  instructions  applicable  to  all  schools 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  with  a  view  to  elicit  full 
and  accurate  information  on  this  important  branch  of  education  ; 
and  in  which  the  Inspectors  are  directed  to  enquire  with  special 
care  how  far  the  ^  Doctrines  and  Principles  of  the  Established 
^  Church  are  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  children/ 

The  duties  of  the  Inspectors  are  clearly  explained  in  the  * 
instructions  addressed  to  them  by  the  Committee.  Although 
appointed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  visiting  from  time  to  time 
schools  aided  by  grants  of  public  money,  other  and  more  com- 
prehensive duties  were  contemplated  in  their  appointment ;  and 
it  is  in  these  that  they  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  employed.  Com- 
paratively few  of  the  schools  which  have  received  assistance,  subject 
to  the  condition  of  inspection,  can  as  yet  be  in  actual  operation ; 
but  the  Inspectors  have  been  most  usefully  occupied  in  general 
enquiries,  the  results  of  which  are  presented  in  the  volumes 
before  us.  Independently  of  an  examination,  conducted  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  into  the  state  of  the  Green- 
wich Hospital  Schools,  five  reports  have  been  made  on  the  state 
of  Elementary  Education  in  several  districts  in  England ;  and 
one  on  the  state  of  Elemeiitary  Education  in  a  district  in  Scot- 
land. There  are  also  two  special  Reports,  one  on  the  state  of 
thirty-seven  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  Counties  of  Chester,  Derby,  and  Lancaster;  and  the  other 
on  the  state  of  the  Normal  Seminary  at  Glasgow. 

These  Reports  furnish  us  with  tolerable  means  of  judging  of 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  gentlemen  selected  by  the 
Committee  for  the  duty  of  inspection.  We  have  before  alluded 
to  the  unworthy  suspicions  which  were  expressed  as  to  their 
probable  character ;  and  to  the  confident  predictions  which  were 
uttered  of  their  entire  unfitness  for  the  office.  After  perusing 
their  Reports,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  never  were 
suspicions  more  destitute  of  foundation,  nor  predictions  more 
completely  falsified.  These  gentlemen  appear  to  us  to  have 
brought  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  subject  with  which  they  had  to  deal ;  great  diligence  and 
activity  of  mind ;  good  practical  sense  and  ready  observation  j 
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united  with  strong  Christian  principle,  and  a  lieepsympatky  with 
the  wants  and  interests  of  those  large  classes  whose  wetfiare  their 
labours  were  designed  to  promote.  The  cordial  loeal  co-opera- 
tion which  they  met  with,  and  the  facilities  which  they  gratefully 
acknowledge  as  having  been  universally  afforded  te  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  enquiries,  furnish  in  themselves  no  slight 
evidence  of  their  general  bearing  and  conduct  having  been  in 
strict  accordance  with  what  was  judiciously  pointed  out  in  their 
Instructions  as  calculated  to  conciliate  the  confidence  and  g^d- 
will  of  those  with  whom  they  were  to  communicate. 

The  great  insufficiency  in  the  amount  or  quantity  of  education 
provided  for  the  children  of  the  workingclasses  throughout  England, 
is,  we  believe,  now  so  generally  admitted — at  all  events,  it  has  been 
^o  often  and  clearly  demonstrated — that  we  think  it  unnecessary  to 
make  any  observations  on  the  abundant  evidence  eontained  in 
these  Reports,  as  to  the  very  large  proportion  of  children  who  re- 
'  ceive  no  education  or  instruction  at  any  day  school  whatever. 
It  is  to  the  character  and  quality  of  instruction  given  to  the 
^children  who  do  attend  existing  schools,  that  we  are  anxious  to 
direct  special  attention ;  for  although  it  has  been  often  and  ably 
exposed  by  the  advocates  of  a  better  system  of  national  educa- 
ition,  we  believe  that  it  is  not  yet  fully  understood,  and  that  the 
statements  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  respecting 
it,  are  thought  by  many  to  be  chargeable  with  exaggeration. 
The  result  of  the  enquiries  of  the  Government  Inspectors  has 
been  to  collect  a  mass  of  facts  bearing  upon  this  point — not, 
indeed,  presenting  any  striking  features  of  novelty  to  those  whose 
attention  has  been  closely  directed  to  the  state  ^  our  elementary 
education — but  not  the  less  calculated  to  produce  a  deep  and  salu- 
tary impression.     We  have  here  the  strongest  concurrent  testi- 
«nony  of  men  acting  separately  and  without  concert  with  each 
other,  applicable  to  districts  widely  distinct,  not  only  in  their 
locality  but  in  many  essential  particulars,  as  to  the  lamentably 
clefective  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  vast  majority  of 
the  schools  at  present  accessible  to  the  children  of  the  working 
classes; — demonstrating  that  it  is  to  the  improvement  ia  the 
character  of  these  schools,  even  more  than  to  a  rapid  augmenta- 
tion of  their  number,  that  the  energies  of  the  friends  of  education, 
and  the  superintending  care  and  assistance  of  the  Government, 
must  be  directed,  if  any  real  effect  is  to  be  produced  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  habits  of  the  future  population  of  this  country.    Indeed, 
unless  this  glaring  defect  can  be  remedied — unless  masters  and 
mistresses  can  be  properly  trained  and  thoroughly  prepared  for 
their  profession,  all  other  means  for  educating  the  people  will  be 
^comparatively  valueless;  and  the  schools  rapidly  rising  tteoughout 
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tibec6saii4ry  will  exhibit  the  same  nnsatasfactoey  spectade  of  income 
pelenA  teacheia^.  andignoraat  or  ill-4aught  scboliffs,  of  which  such 
numecoas  instaaces  are  tor  be  found  in  the  Reports  before  us.  It 
i»  justly  obserpied  by  Mr  GifasoDy  in  hi»  Report  o&  the  state  of 
eduieationi  in  the  Presbyteries  of  Haddington  and  Dunbar,  that 
'  it  may  he  well  to  notice  the  influence  timt  a  really  accomplbhed 
^  and  actire  teaohetahnostinvaxiably  has  in  elevating  and  extend- 
^iog  the  educational  eourse*  It  may  be  stated  th^  wherever  a 
^  teacher  of  ability  and  acquirement  is  located^  and  how  poor 
^  soever  may  be  the  people  anumg  whoni.4ie  labours,  the  expecta- 
^  ticttt  may,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  confidence,  be  enter- 
^tained,  tibat  the  extent  of  his  pupils'  aequirements  will  be 
^  found  to  he^  in  spite  of  every  discouragement  and  local  dis« 
^  advantage^ -somewnat  prnportional  to  the  amount  of  his  own/ 
It  i»  at.  least  equally  true,  and  indeed  it  is*  a  self-evident  pro* 
position,  tibat  inefficient  and  incompetent  teadxers  must  keep 
down  the  education  entrusted  to  their  hands  to  the  level  of  their 
own  capacity ;  and  that  a  good  school  cannot  exist  without  a  good 
tachoolmaster.  Now,  what  has  be»sn  the  training,  and  what  are 
the  qualifications  of  the  far  greater  number  of  those  to  whom  the 
«ducatioik  of  the  poorer  classes  has  been,  hitherto,,  and  is  at  present, 
committed  ?  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  of  thevsty  as  a  body,  that 
they  have  received  no  triuning  fit  to  qualify  them  for  their  pro- 
fession— that  the  attainments  of  many  of  them^  are  of  the  lowest 
possible  order — and  that  the  knowledge  possessed  by  others, 
and  their  endeavour  faithfjolly  to  discharge  their  duty,  fail  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances  of  producing  a  satisfactory  result,  from 
their  not  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  special  education  for  the 
profession  they  have  undertaken. 

Befofe  we  proceed  to  support  this  statement  by  evidence 
dxa9f»  from  these  Repiiucts,  we  think  it  right  to  premise  that  we  are 
&r  fsom  iaiending  to  cast  cenmire  on  those  of  whom  we  are  corn- 
pelled  to  speak  thus  disparagingly.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining^ 
a  livelihood  is  well  known,  and  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  persons  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  any  other  line  of 
life — with  the  fldost  ordinary  notions  of  what  is  meant  by  educa- 
tion, but  possessing  the  elements  of  the  technical  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  pediaps  arithmetic  —  should  attempt 
to  earn  a  subsistence,  by  undertaking  to  teach  others  the  little 
which  they  themselves  know.  Still  less  can  it  be  imputed  as 
matter  of  blame  to  the  better  class  of  schoolmasters,  that  they  are 
wanting  in  the  essential  qualifications  of  their  profession,  when 
no  opportunity  has  been  afforded  them  of  acquiring  those  quali- 
fications ;  but  we  do  feel  it  to  be  a  national  disgrace  that  this^ 
4efect  should  have  been  so  long  tolerated  j.  and  that,  after  all 
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that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  and,  with  the 
example  before  us  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  respect  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  no  general  and  well*directed  effort  should 
bare  been  made  to  raise  the  character  and  improve  the  qualifi- 
cations of  those  to  whom  the  training  of  the  youthful  mind  of 
the  great  bulk  of  our  population  has  been  professedly  entrusted. 
Mr  Tremenheere's  first  enquiry  was  conducted  in  a  portion  of 
a  mining  district  comprising  five  parishes,  (four  in  Monmouthshire 
and  one  in  Glamorganshire,)  which  had  been  the  focus  of  the 
insurrectionary  movement  that  led  to  the  attack  on  the  town  of 
Newport  in  November  1839«    The  aggregate  population  of  those 
parishes,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  amounts  to  85,000 ;  out 
of  which  the  total  number  of  children  attending' day  and  dame 
schools  was  found  to  be  3308,  distributed  among  47  common  day 
schools  and  33  dame  schools.     Of  the  47  common  day  schools^ 
5  are  under  the  care  of  females*     Of  the  masters  of  the  remain* 
ing  42 : — 
.16  had  been  unsuccessful  in  some  retail  trade. 
11  had  been  miners,  or  labouring  men  who  had  lost  their 
health,  or  met  with  accidents  in  the  works,  and  had  sub- 
sequently ^  got  a  little  learning '  to  enable  them  to  keep 
a  school. 
10  had  received  some  instruction  with  a  view  to  adopt  the 

profession  of  teaching. 
4  were  ministers  of  dissentine^  places  of  worship. 
1  was  the  clerk  of  a  parish  church. 

42.— (3/t».  1839-40,  p.  178.) 

The  quality  of  the  education  does  not  belie  the  expectation 
created  by  this  statement.  In  most  instances  indeed  the  accom* 
modation  was  wretched,  and  every  requisite  of  a  really  good 
school  was  wanting. 

*  In  a  few  only/  gays  Mr  Tremenheere,  *  did  the  size  and  cleanliness  of 
the  room,  and  the  demeanour  and  apparent  qualifications  of  the  master, 
afford  a  probability  that  the  instruction  sought  to  be  given  would  be  im- 
parted with  effect.  But  even  in  those  of  the  highest  pretensions,  the 
amount  of  instruction  was  very  scanty.  In  18  only  were  the  princi- 
ples of  English  grammar  taught ;  in  4  only  was  a  map  of  any  kind 
nsed ;  and  in  4  also  there  was  a  desire  to  communicate  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  general  history.  In  all  the  rest,  the  aim  of  the  master  did 
not  in  general  appear  to  extend  beyond  instruction  in  the  mechanical 
processes  of  reading  and  writing,  with  a  little  arithmetic,  together,  in 
some  instances,  with  such  moral  lessons,  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  and 
the  small  school-books  in  common  use,  as  he  was  able  to  impress  on  his 
pupils,  ♦♦♦♦  m  •  ««► 
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Of  the  dame  schools  yisited,  many  were  neat  and  in  good  order ;  but  thej 
seemed  in  general  to  be  not  so  much  places  of  instruction  as  of  periodi- 
cal confinement  for  children,  whose  parents  were  at  work  during  the 
day.  The  only  two  infant  schools  in  the  district,  although  not  satisfac- 
tory specimens  of  what  that  system  is  capable  of  effecting,  are  neverthe- 
less valuable ;  as  showing  by  the  numbers  which  frequent  them,  and  the 
comparative  distance  of  the  houses  of  some  of  the  youngest  pupils,  that 
they  are  well  suited  to  the  habits  and  desires  of  the  people.  They  are 
built,  and  are  chiefly  supported,  by  the  gentlemen  on  whose  property 
they  stand.  It  is  manifest  that,  under  the  most  favourable  circum* 
stances,  the  instruction  offered  to  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  the  day  schools  of  this  district,  could  not  be  expected  to  have  much 
permanent  effect  in  disciplining  the  mind,  raising  the  taste  and  habits, 
and  correcting  the  disposition.  But  when  it  is  also  remembered  that  the 
small  amount  of  instruction  actually  sought  for  is  spread  irregularly  over 
a^period  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  years,  the  great  and  general 
deficiency  in  the  extent  and  value  of  such  elementary  education  as  is 
obtained-  in  these  schools,  will  be  more  evident. — (^MinuteSy  1839-40, 
p.  178.) 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  provision  made  for  the  mental  and 
moral  culture  of  the  children  of  this  large  population — collected 
in  dense  masses  about  the  works  which  furnish  them  with  employ-* 
ment,  and  isolated  from  other  portions  of  society.  Can  it  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  their  general  habits  should  be  as  they  are 
described  by  Mr  Tremenheere — those  of  improvidence  and  intem- 
perance— ^and  that  they  should  be  a  source  of  disquiet  and  anxiety 
to  the  Government,  owing  to  their  easy  exposure  to  the  arts  of 
any  rash  or  designing  anarchist  ? 

Mr  Tremenheere  was  subsequently  charged  with  similar  enqui- 
ries in  the  Mining  District  of  Cornwall.  The  chief  distinctive 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  population  of  tliis  district,  is  the 
natural  intelligence  for  which  the  Cornish  miners  have  long  been 
remarkable.     Mr  Tremenheere  tells  us,  *  Those  who  have  the 

*  best  opportunities  of  observing,  remark  the  apprehensiveness 
^  they  display  on  all  occasions  requiring  the  exercise  of  that  qua- 
'  lity.     Clergymen,  strangers  to  the  country,  find  that  their  ad- 

*  dresses  from  the  pulpit  are  readily  understood  and  commented 
'  upon  by  the  labouring  classes.     Men  of  science  bear  willing 

*  testimony  to  the  skill  and  talent  exhibited  by  the  working  mi- 

*  ners,  in  relation  to  their  various  occupations.     Every  stranger 

*  who  comes  in  contact  with  them  is  disposed  to  the  conclusion, 

*  that  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  class  of  miners  in  this 

*  county,  reaches  a  stancbrd  above  the  average  of  a  labouring 
«  population.'— (Jfmw^c*,  1840-41,  p.  190.)      . 

But  to  what  an  extent  the  cultivation  of  this  favourable  soil 
has  been  neglected,  and  how  little  has  been  done  by  education  to 
improve  the  natural  advantages  they  possess,  appears  from  the 
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fact,  that  *  of  learning  acquired  from  books,  they  have  very  little. 

*  A  large  proportion  of  the  adult  male  population  is  unable  ta 

*  read,  a  still  larger  is  unable  to  write ;  and  very  few  of  the  fe- 

*  males,  young  or  old,  can  do  either/  Out  oX  a  population  of 
about  52,000  comprised  within  the  district  selected  for  enquiry, 
and  containing  most  of  the  chief  mines  in  the  county,  the  whale 
number  of  children  attending  school  in  December  1840,  is 
stated  .to  have  been  1614,  distributed  among  37  common  day 
schools ;  leaving  the  estimated  number  of  6803  children,  between 
5  and  15,  not  attending  any  day  school.  And  when  we  exa- 
mine the  character  of  the  education  conferred  in  these  37  day 
schools,  we  find  the  following  statement : — 

<  If  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  now  attending  these  day 
schools  are  few  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  an  age  for  educa- 
tion, and  if  the  time  allowed  for  it  by  the  parents  of  these  few  be  short 
and  inadequate,  still  less  are  the  methods  pursued  by  27  out  of  32  masters 
and  mistresses  whose  schools  I  visited,  or  the  books  and  apparatus  used, 
such  as  to  afford  any  reasonable  hope  that  instruction  of  any  permanent 
vidaie  could  be  impM*ted  to  more  than  a  small  number  of  their  pupils, 
even  if  they  reomined  much  longer  at  school  than  is  now  the  custoio. 
By  all  these  27,  the  old  system  of  teaching  is  pumifed,  asd  iJie  bookc  in 
use  are  those  ordinarily  accompanying  it.  The  peymauls  are  ao  low  and 
irregular,  that  good  class-books  cannot  be  afforded  by  the  master. 
Whatever  books  are  used  are  provided  by  the  parents.  Being  themselves 
generally  unable  to  read>  the  cheapest  seem  to  be  considered  to  have  the 
jnost  merit.     «  ^  ♦     *     ♦ 

<  Of  the  masters,  the  great  majority  had  either  been  hurt  or  had 
lost  their  health  in  the  mines,  or  had  been  unsuccessful  in  trade  or 
other  occupations;  but  their  qualffications  appeared  in  most  instances 
to  be  respectaUe,  and  their  demeanour  towards  their  pupils  mild  and 
eimciliatory.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  eannet  be 
regarded  as  possessing,  either  in  their  own  resources  or  in  the  method 
they  pursue,  the  capability  of  effecting,  to  any  desirable  extent,  the  men- 
tal and  moral  improvement  of  those  under  their  charge.     *     *     *     * 

« In  the  greatest  number  of  thes6  schools,  comparatively  few  boys  had 
advanced  in  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  Rule  of  Three.  Still  fewer  had 
learnt  any  thing  of  grammar,  English  history,  geography,  mensuration, 
or  linear  drawing — subjects  which  almost  all  the  masters  professed  to 
teach.  In  nineteen  schools  boys  and  girls  were  instructed  together.  Ir\ 
eight  they  Ijad  separate  schools.  In  almost  all,  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion which  seemed  to  be  thought  requisite  -for  the  girls,  scarcely  'passed 
the  boundary  of  the  merest  elements.'— (Jfiiiw^tf*,  1840-4.1,  pp.  192—8.) 

A  few  schools,  indeed,  were  found  in  this  district,  forming 
honourable  exceptions  to  the  general  description  applicable  to 
the  great  majority ;  and  looking  at  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  its  inhabitants — of  which  some  interesting  details  are 
given  by  Mr  Tremenheere— we  should  say  that  there  is  probably 
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no  district  where  the  advanti^^s  of  a  really  good  system  of  jedu^ 
eation  would  be  more  readily  appreciated,  or  where  its  fruits 
would  be  xuore  rapidly  developed. 

In  Norfolk,  Mr  Tremenheere's  enquiries  were  limited  to  the 
town  population  of  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  and  Lynn,  and  to  the 
agricultural  population  of  fifty-one  rural  parishes  in  various  parts^ 
of  the  coustry«     Norwich  presents  the  unusual  case  of  an  amount 
of  school  accommodation  for  a  much  Jarger  number  of  children 
than  are  actually  lender  instruction.     This  peculiarity  appears 
to  be  attributable,  partly  to  a  suspicion,  on  the  part  of  the  work* 
ing  classes,  of  the  motives  which  influence  the  promoters  of 
various  day  schools  in  desiring  the  attendance  of  their  children, 
arising,  in  Mr  Tremenheere's  opinion,  from  feelings  of  hostility  and 
aversion  towards  their  employers — prevalent  among  the  great  mass 
of  the  population.  This  suspicion  has  been  hitherto  unfortunately 
so  strong,  as  to  materially  affect  the  success  of  a  most  generous 
effort  lately  made  in  behalf  of  the  improvement  of  the  labouring 
population  of  Norwich,  by  a  Mr  Geary^  who  erected  at  his  own 
eixpense,  in  1838,  a  handsome  building  with  playgrounds  an« 
nexed,  capable  of  containing  upwards  of  500  boys,  girls,  and 
infants,  in  three  separate  «chool-rooms,  to  which  he  added  a  build-*^ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  an  industrial  school,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating at  least  300  children  to  receive  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  common  trades.     In  order  to  meet  the  case  of  parents  who^ 
pould  not  afford  to  pay  for  their  children's  education,  the  tshiU 
dren  who  paid  nothing  were  to  work  half  the  day  at  some  trade 
for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment.     Owing  apparently  to  the 
cause  already  menticNied,  the  three  sdiooJa,  at  the  period  of  Mr 
Tremenheere's  visit,  contained  oaly  275  children,  of  whom  no 
more  that  forty  were  oceu(»ed  in  the  industrial  school.     We  fear^ 
however,  that  another  knd  a  more  prevailing  cause  for  the  ne«> 
gleet,  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
them  of  obtaining  instruction  for  their  children,  is  to  be  found  i^ 
the  physical  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  population  of  Nor* 
wich  which  is  dependent  on  manufacturing  employment,  espe- 
jcially  the  handloom  weavers,  whose  condition  is  represented  as 
^  one  of  great  and  grievous  depression.'     Mr  Tremenheere  gives 
some  painful  detaik  of  their  sufferings  ^and  privaticmsi  and  we 
cannot  be  surprised  if  one  result  of  this  melancholy  state  of  des^ 
titution  is  the  neglect  of  dlie  edueaUon  of  their  children ;  arising 
partly  from  a  leckksBsness  engendered  by  poverty,  and  partly  from 
poverty  itself  and  a  consequent  unwillingness  *  to  lose  even  a  faint 
*  chance  of  making  the  smallest  amount  of  money  by  their  chil^ 
f  dren's  labour.'     Of  the  general  character  of  the  schools  in  Nor- 
wich Mr  Tiiemenheere  was  unable  to  report  very  favourably  i  but 
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there  appears  to  be  a  sincere  and  intelligent  desire  on  the  part  of 
persons  of  weight  and  influence  to  render  them  more  eflScient.  The 
central  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  and  the  St  Andrew's  Infant  School, 
visited  by  Mr  Tremenheere  at  the  request  of  the  Dean,  and  which 
have  been  selected  as  model  schools  in  aid  of  endeavours  to  form 
an  establishment  for  training  masters  and  mistresses  for  the  Na- 
tional Schools  of  the  diocess,  afford  good  promise  of  usefulness ; 
and  the  St  James's  Infant  School,  which  had  been  aided  by  a  public 
grant,  and  is  chiefly  supported  by  Dissenters,  is  highly  spoken 
of.  But  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  render 
the  Norwich  schools  generally  fit  instruments  of  effecting  a  real 
improvement  in  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  rising 
generation.  *  If  this,'  Mr  Tremenheere  observes,  *  is  to  be  use- 
fully effected  through  the  medium  of  schools,  as  auxiliaries  and 
interpreters  to  higher  and  more  sacred  ministrations,  wider  views 
must  be  tsdcen  of  what  it  is  requisite  to  teach,  and  of  the  instru- 
mentality by  which  it  is  to  be  communicated.'  *  *  *  '  To 
inculcate  the  leading  doctrines  of  our  faith,  and  to  present  the 
main  incidents  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  such  manner  as  shall 
interest  the  affections  of  the  youn^,  and  not  alone  burden  the 
memory,  and  to  impart  some  real  knowledge  applicable  to  the 
state  of  the  society  in  which  they  live,  and  to  the  world  around 
them,  is  the  work  in  hand.  This  the  ordinary  master  or  mis- 
tress at  from  6s.  to  10s.  a-week  cannot  do.  I  observed  some 
teachers  in  Norwich,  receiving  much  higher  salaries  than  those, 
who  were  incapable  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  very  ordi- 
nary words,  who  could  not  spell  correctly,  and  whose  capacity 
for  clearing  up  and  making  interesting  to  a  child's  mind  the 
subject  of  instruction  where  books  of  general  reading  had  been 
introduced,  was  manifestly  very  limit^.  Remains  also  of  the 
art  of  governing  by  force  of  lungs  or  voice  were  not  wanting* 
In  some  schools  a  little  geography  had  been  recently  attempted, 
but  not  extending  in  most  instances  beyond  catalogues  of 
names ;  the  master  often  appearing  to  think  that  to  point  out 
the  hardest  names  in  the  interior  of  China  and  Tartary  was  the 
most  dexterous  feat  of  geographical  learning.  In  a  few  cases 
I  found  that  the  maps  hung  on  the  walls,  not  yet  used,  objects 
apparently  still  of  respectful  and  distant  wonder  alike  to  master 
and  pupils.  I  could  see  no  signs  of  any  capability  to  make 
geographical  instruction  really  profitable,  by  connecting  with 
the  physical  facts  some  knowledge  of  the  several  peculiarities 
of  the  condition  and  mode  of  life  of  the  various  inhabitants  of 
the  globe/— (ifmttto,  1840-41,  p.  437.) 
The  rural  parishes  in  Norfolk,  visited  by  Mr  Tremenheere, 
contain  a  population  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  ignorance- 
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Some  instances  of  it  are  given  by  him,  which,  if  not  vouched  for 
by  testimony  above  suspicion,  we  could  scarcely  have  credited. 
Xor  are  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  now  in  operation  caU 
culated  to  apply  to  it  an  effectual  remedy.  ^  Many  defects  (says 
'  Mr  Tremenneere)  in  the  mode  of  doing  what  was  proposed  to  be 
done,  were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  apparent  in  all  the  schools 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  action  in  the  course  of 
this  tour.'  *  *  *  *  In  one,  twenty  boys  who  had  been  two 
years  at  the  school  could  not  read  words  of  four  letters  cor* 
rectly ;  they  ran  one  verse  into  the  other,  disregarding  stops, 
and  without  the  smallest  approach  to  an  attempt  to  understand 
the  meaning.  In  a  second,  thirty  boys  who  had  been  from 
eighteen  months  to  two  years  at  the  school,  and  were  nearly 
old  enough  to  be  taken  away  to  work,  could  not  read  a  verse 
in  the  New  Testament  without  hesitation  and  mistakes.  In  a 
third,  fifteen  boys  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  in  the  first 
class,  read  with  a  boldness  and  fluency  which  seemed  to  impose 
on  the  master,  who  allowed  them  to  pass  over  connecting 
words,  signs  of  tenses,  and  smaller  obstacles,  in  their  prog^ress 
to  the  longer  words,  which  he  always  repeated  after  them, 
sometimes  before.  When  examined  in  Scnpture  history,  only 
one  boy  could  answer  any  one  question,  and  his  knowledge  did 
not  enable  him  to  say  who  led  the  children  of  Israel  into  the 
Promised  Land.  None  of  them  knew  the  meaning  of  the  words 
Bible,  Genesis,  Exodus,  although  the  clergyman,  who  was 
present,  and  put  the  questions  to  them,  stated  that  they  had 
often  been  told.  They  did  not  know  what  county  joined  their 
own,  nor  the  direction  of  London,  nor  in  what  quarter  the  sun 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  nor  the  direction  of  east,  west, 
north,  and  south.  These  were  boys  just  about  to  leave  school, 
and  who  will  be  said  to  have  "  received  their  education"  at  a 
school  supported  at  some  expense  by  a  large  resident  land- 
owner. In  a  fourth,  the  mistress  confessed  she  ^^  could  not 
teach  much  figures,''  and  in  speaking  she  made  frequent  faults 
in  grammar.  She  was  the  mistress  of  a  handsome  school-house 
built  by  a  neighbouring  proprietor.  In  a  fifth,  a  girl  of  eleven 
years  old  could  not  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  answers 
of  all  the  elder,  to  the  questions  put  to  them  at  my  request  by 
the  mistress  and  monitors,  were  as  far  from  correct  as  if  they  had 
been  read  at  hazard  from  an  index.  The  state  of  proficiency  in 
the  adjoining  boys'  school  was  also  very  low,  and  in  both  in- 
stances the  excuse  given  was,  that  the  monitors  did  not  re- 
main long  enoufi^h  to  be  of  any  effectual  assistance.  These  five 
cases  einbody  characteristics  which  I  found  very  common  in 
the  rest,  with  but  few  exceptions.* — {Minutes,  1840-41,  p. 
458-9.) 
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But,  while  the  actual  state  of  most  of  these  sehools  k  thus  ia« 
efficient,  we  are  somewhat  cheered  by  the  fact  4>f^  an  awakeniog 

*  interest'  being  felt  in  this  county  on  the  neglect  of  education. 
The  dense  ignorance  of  the  people  is  generally  admitted  and  la- 
xnented ;  collective  and  individual  efforts  are  making  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  ele- 
mentary education-— «nd  in  some  instances  with  a  success  which 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  parties  to  whose  zeal  and  energy  it  is 
to  be  attributed;  and  the  want  of  capacity  or  attainments  on  the 
part  of  the  master  or  mistress^  has  in  other  eases  been  partially 
supplied  ^  by  the  vigilant  superintendenoe  and  active  teaohi&g  of 
^  the  clergyman  or  other  individuals,  whose  presence,  example, 
^  and  instruction,  impart  a  tone  and  character,  and  exi&M»e  an 

*  influence  which  no  other  source  can  so  well  supply/  In  the 
last-mentioned  schools,  indeed,  *  the  intellectual  attainments  were 

*  yet  very  indifferent,'  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  inferior 
acquirements  of  the  master ;  ^  but  it  was  evident  that  a  process 

*  of  religious  and  moral  training  was  going  on,  most  valuable  in 

*  its  effects  on  the  character  and  manners  of  the  children,  and  in 
^  creating  a  visible  bond  of  attachment  and  good  feeling  among 
^  themselves  and  towards  those  around  them,'  It  is  also  gratify- 
ing to  observe,  that  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sehools  reported  on 
l>y  Mr  Tremenheere  in  Norfolk,  were  visited  by  him  at  the  request 
of  their  promoters,  and  that  in  numerous  ifnstances  he  *  was  invited 

*  to  consult  with  the  parochial  clergy,  the  members  of  the  com- 
■  mittees  of  British  schools,  the  trustees  of  endowed  schools,  and 

*  the  leading  supporters  of  those  unconnected  with  any  society, 

*  as  to  the  improvement  of  existing  schools,  or  as  to  the  plans, 
^  arrangement,  and  method  most  desirable  for  their  several  neigli- 

*  bourhoods ;' — affording  at  once  satisfactory  proof  of  the  absence 
of  any  jeateusy  or  suspicion  of  a  Government  Inspector,  and  of 
the  value  of  such  an  officer. 

Of  Mr  Allen's  two  Reports,  the  iirst  is  on  the  state  of  elemen- 
1;ary  education  in  the  nrining  districts  of  Durham  and  Northum- 
t>erland.  His  enquiry  was  chiefly  among  the  coalfields  lying 
along  the  Tyne  and  Weare.  In  the  course  of  the  six  weeks 
which  it  occupied,  he  visited  150  schools  in  this  district,  of 
which  4  were  Sunday  schools,  15  infant,  37  dame,  46  common 
day  schools,  set  on  foot  by  masters  on  their  own  account,  sub- 
ject to  no  superintendence,  and  attended  by  ehildpen  of  both 
Bexes :  15  were  girls'  schools  under  the  parochial  clergy,  14  were 
boys'  sehools,  and  2  were  schools  for  both  sexes,  also  under  the 
parochial  clergy  ;  6  were  Lancasterian  schools,  (3  for  bays  and 
two  for  girls,)  one  was  the  school  in  Durham  jail,  and  deven 
^ere  schools  for  children  of  a  superior  class,  with  payments  vary- 
ing from  10s.  6d,  to  L.l,  Is.  and  upwards  per  quarter.     In  addi* 
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tion  t6  tbese,  he  visited  %  other  scbooh,  of  "which  a  short  account 
is  given  in  the  appendix  to  his  Report. 

The  generaS  result  of  this  enquiry,  as  it  respects  the  quality  of 
the  education  given  in  these  schools,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  Report : — 

*  In  seven  out  of  the  £iikeen  infant  schools  visited,  the  mistresses  had 
never  received  any  sufficient  trainings,  and^  as  it  appeared,  made  yerj 
feeble  attempts  Vb  draw  ont  the  faculties  of  the  children ;  acting  as  if  their 
chief  business  was  to  teach  their  scholars  to  repeat  a  few  rhymes,  and  to 
go  through  certain  manual  and  bodily  exercises.  Two  of  these  fifteen 
schools  were  under  a  master,  most  of  them  were  well  supplied  with 
prints,  and  all  except  one  were  £tted  up  with  a  gallery :  none  of  them 
had  gardens  attached,  nor  were  tbey  supplied  with  any  gymnastic  appa- 
ratus. A  cabinet  of  natural  objects  might  he  procured  for  all  with  very 
little  exertion  on  4he  part  of  the  superintendent,  as  the  children  would, 
if  the  matter  were  proposed  to  them,  make  no  contemptible  collection 
£[>r  themsdves. 

*  The  dame  schools  appeared  to  me  to  be  divisible  generally  into  two 
classes  ;  those  kept  by  persons  fond  of  children,  and  of  cleanly  and 
orderly  habits — and  these,  however  scanty  may  be  their  means  of  im- 
parting iostruction,  (the  mistresses  confining  themselves  almost  entirely 
to  teaching  a  little  reading,  and  knitting  or  sewings)  cannot  altogether 
fail  of  ailtatniog  some  of  the  highest  ends  of  education,  as  far  as  regards 
the  fermatioB  of  character-— and  those  kept  by  widows  and  others,  who 
are  compelled  by  necessity  to  seek  some  employment  by  which  they  may 
eke  out  their  scanty  means  of  existence,  without  any  real  feelings  of 
interest  in  their  work.  Many  of  this  latter  class  presented  a  most 
melancholy  aspect — ^the  room  commonly  used  as  a  living  room,  and  filled 
with  a  Y&rj  unwholesome  'atmosphere ;  the  mistress  apparently  one 
whose  kindly  feelings  had  been  long  since  frozen  up,  and  who  was 
regarded  with  terror  by  several  rows  of  children,  more  than  half  of 
whom  were  in  many  cases  without  any  means  whatever  of  employing 
their  time. 

<  In  nine-tenths  of  the  common  day  schools  visited,  I  found  nb  pro- 
fession made  of  giving  any  religious  instruction  ;  this,  as  it  was  said,  was 
left  to  the  Sunday  school ;  but,  as  ordinarily,  no  care  is  taken  by  the 
masters  Ihat  their  pupils  shall  attend  Sunday  schools,  the  common  day 
schools  of  which  I  am  speaking  must  be  considered,  I  fear^  in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  words,  merely  secular  schools.  The  masters  appeared  in  most 
cases  to  be  very  ill  educated,  and  the  schools  being  matters  of  private 
speculation,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  school-rooms  were  found  by 
the  owners  of  collieries,  they  are  subject  to  no  inspection,  and  are  conse- 
quently in  a  great  measure  heyond  the  reach  of  those  beneficial  influences 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  produced  by  intercourse  with  persons  of  supe- 
rior intelligence,  and  from  the  opportunities  of  visiting  good  schools,  and 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction. 
Of  education,  in  that  sense  of  the  woid  which  includes  the  training 
and  the  endeavour  to  perfect  the  faculties  of  the  entire  man,  there  is 
none.    No  superintendence  is  exercised  over  the  duldren  during  the 
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hours  of  relaxation  ;  and,  in  but  too  many  instances,  it  seemed  that  the 
constant  use  of  words  of  harsh  reproof,  and  no  unfrequent  recurrence  to 
the  strap,  was  needed  to  preserve  tolerable  quiet  and  some  slight  appear* 
ance  of  order*  The  strap,  the  common  instrument  of  puniahment,  i& 
not  indeed  a  very  formidable  weapon ;  but  the  frequent  use  of  it,  while  it 
bears  witness  to  the  little  real  respect  paid  to  the  master,  must  lower 
the  character  of  the  children,  teaching  them  to  estimate  actions,  not  by 
any  fixed  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  but  by  the  immediate  sensible 
results  produced  on  the  caprice  or  bad  temper  of  another.     *    *     • 

*  The  deficiency  of  books  was  most  lamentable ;  in  the  majority,  some 
slates  and  copy-books,  a  few  pages  of  a  spelling-book,  or  an  entire  onef. 
treatises  on  arithmetic  and  mensuration,  with  the  Bible  or  Testament, 
were  almost  the  only  visible  means  of  instruction.     *     *     ♦ 

'  In  not  more  than  four  out  of  the  forty-six  did  I  find  that  any  of  the 
children  were  taught  to  draw ;  they  were  not  provided  with  maps  or 
blackened,  boards ;  they  have  no  drills  nor  manual  exercises ;  no  play- 
grounds, nor  provision  for  recreation.  *  *  *  But  little  attention 
seems  to  be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  children.  In  very  few  in* 
stances  did  I  find  a  window  opened  for  ventilation ;  and  when  a  large 
number  of  children  were  gathered  into  a  small  confined  room,  the  at« 
mosphere,  highly  offensive  to  a  stranger,  must  prove  most  pernicious  to 
the  lungs  and  skin  of  the  inmates,  slowly  but  surely  undermining  their 
health  and  strength. 

*  The  parochial  schools  were  better  ventilated,  and  in  most  instances 
filled  with  cleaner  children  than  those  assembled  in  the  common  day 
schools,  although  the  rate  of  payment  is  considerably  lower.  In  most, 
the  system  of  mutual  instruction  is  strictly  adhered  to,  the  masters  making, 
as  far  as  I  could  learn,  little  attempts  to  teach  the  children  to  exercise 
their  mental  faculties,  by  requiring  written  answers  to  written  questions, 
or  by  resorting  to  ellipsis  or  the  suggestive  method  of  instruction.  The 
children  were  usually  found  to  be  orderly  in  their  demeanour ;  and  in  the 
better  schools,  both  parochial  and  those  under  no  superintendence,  writing 
seemed  to  be  fairly,  and  arithmetic  very  successfully  taught.  Children 
of  the  age  of  twelve  were  not  unfrequently  to  be  found  solving  problems 
in  mensuration,  and  many  in  both  classes  of  schools  were  found  learning 
practical  land-surveying.  The  reading  was  in  almost  all  cases  indiffer^ 
ent;  and  in  nearly  every  instance  in  which  the  experiment  was  tried,  an 
attempt  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  words  read,  failed.  I  met  with  only 
one  instance  of  a  pupil  teacher.  All  the  parpchial  schools  were  opened 
and  closed  with  prayer,  and  the  church  catechism  was  repeated  by  the 
children  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  but  in  schools  even  of  the  better  dass^ 
little  or  no  meaning  seemed  to  be  attached  to  the  more  difficult  words. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  explanation  furnished  in  the  glossary  attached 
to  the  broken  catechism  was  readily  given  ;  but  this,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  was  as  much  a  matter  of  rote  as  the  rest.  Of  the  books  used 
there  was  seldom  any  deficiency.  ♦  ♦  *  The  Lord's  prayer  and  the 
Collect  for  the  week  was  learnt  by  almost  all  the  children  ;  but  besides 
these  the  children  were  not  commonly  taught  private  prayers  to  repeat  at 
home,  nor  have  I  reason  to  believe  that  much  enquiry  is  made  by  their 
teachers  how  they  have  profited.     One  matter  for  regret  which  was 
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continually  forced  on  my  thoughts  while  visiting  these  church  schools 
-waSy  that  tne  masters,  though  in  many  instances  appearing  to  he  serious- 
minded  men,  seemed  to  have  no  wish  to  do  more  for  their  scholars  than 
help  them  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic^ 
with  psalmody.  If  these  objects  were  attained,  and  the  children  could 
say  the  catechism  and  the  Collect  for  the  week,  and,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, some  texts  of  scripture,  the  masters  generally  seemed  to  think 
their  work  was  perfectly  done.  It  is  not  meant  to  undervalue  their  ac- 
quirements— doubtless  they  prove  often  the  means  to  good ;  but  I  never 
found  in  my  conversation  with  the  masters,  that  they  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  endeavour  to  form  the  characters  of  the  children,  or  to  lead  them 
to  think,  or  even  to  convey  to  them  instruction  apart  from  the  routine 
noticed  above.  The  sphere  of  reading  and  information  of  the  masters 
Dvill,  I  fear,  be  generally  found  to  lie  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  if,  as  long  as  they  are  not  better  educated,  they  show  little 
anxiety  about  improvement.     ♦     ♦     * 

As  a  class,  the  masters  of  the  Lancasterian  schools  appeared  to  aim 
at  more  in  the  instruction  of  their  pupils  than  the  masters  of  the  paro- 
chial schools — they  seemed  more  alive,  more  stirring  :  in  two  of  these 
schools  good  maps  were  drawn  by  some  of  the  pupils.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  the  education  given  in  such  schools  has  not  rather  the 
tendency  to.  press  some  children  forward  to  rise  out  of  their  own  sphere 
of  life,  than  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  mass.  The  scriptures  were 
read  in  all,  and  nearly  all  were  opened  with  prayer  and  singing.  They 
were  well  furnished  with  the  sheet  lessons  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  and  with  Bibles.  As  far  as  regards  moral  training  and 
the  superintendence  of  the  children  out  of  school  hours,  they  seemed 
equally  defective  with  the  schools  I  have  just  now  noticed.' — (^MiniUes, 
1840-41,  p.  126.) 

This  district,  however,  on  the  whole  presents  encouraging  fea- 
tures. Its  moral  condition,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  popu- 
lous districts  of  England,  is  satisfactory.  The  Wesleyans  have  been 
active  coadjutors  to  the  Established  Church  in  promoting  the 
religious  interests  of  the  people ;  an  improvement  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pitmen  is  said  to  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
thirty  years ;  the  owners  of  collieries  seem  not  insensible  to  the 
moral  obligation  imposed  on  them,  to  promote  the  education  of 
the  children  of  their  workmen  ;  and  a  strong  disposition  has  in 
some  instances  been  evinced  by  the  workmen  themselves,  to  make 
considerable  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  edu- 
cation for  their  children.  -  Mr  Allen,  indeed,  is  of  opinion  that 
little  is  needed  but  some  encouragement  and  direction  from  those 
above  them,  to  make  a  material  change  for  the  better ;  and  that^ 
were  proper  school-rooms  every  where  built,  and  good  masters 
attainable,  the  schools  would  support  themselves* 

Mr  Allen's  second  tour  of  inspection  was  to  fifty-two  schools 
in  Derbyshire,.  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire,  all  connected  with 
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the  Church  of  Eoglaiad— «kTeft  9i  theoD  beings  foranlly  MakAt  to 
iBspectioBy  havii^  bees  aided  by  the  Cemmittee  of  Coancit-* 
and  the  renmoing  £9Pty-one  (ef  which  tbirty-ohie  had  heen 
aided  by  the  Tfeasury)  hanng- invited  the  visits  of  the  Inspec- 
tor. Several  of  these  schools  being  as  yet  only  in  operation 
as  Sunday  schools,  and  two  or  three  being  omitted  for  reasons 
assigned  in  the  Report,  the  actual  number  injected  amounted 
only  to  thirty-seven.  Many  of  the  facts  stated  in  this  Report 
wee  interesting  and  instructive ;  but  the  one  feature  to  wbick  we 
are  particularly  de»rous  of  drawii^  attention  is  to  be  found  here 
as  elsewhere — ^namely,  the  want  of  propmly  qualified  teaefaersy 
and  the  conseqooit  injury  sustained  by  tli^  emldren*  We  find, 
fcr  instance,  a  sehool  containing  more  t^a»  seventy  girl»  in  a 
building  which  had  cost  L.300^,  with,  a  mistress  wha,  though  a 
good  worker,  was  unable  either  to  write  or  to  detect  the  most 
gross  errors  of  spelling.  The  consequence  was,  a  large  portion 
of  the  children  were  sitting  wholly  unemployed.  As  a  contrast 
to  this,  we  gladly  refer  to  Mr  Allen's  account  of  the  Infant 
School  attached  to  St  James's  Church  at  Heywood^  where  the 
master,  a  Scotch  Episcopalian^  trained  tmder  Mr  Stow  ai  Gla»* 
gowj  aided  by  his  sister,  was  more  successful  ia  bringhig  into 
action  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  children,  tha&  any  otha? 
paid  teacher  whom  Mr  Allen  saw  in  Lancashire.  ^  Here  adso  (he 
^  says)  I  found  a  border  of  ftowers  round  the  playground,  per- 

*  feotly  neat,  and  free  from  weeds.  This,  which  is  always  an 
^  agreeable  sight  as  connected  with  a  school,  is  most  precious  in 

*  a  town  like  Hey  wood,  where  the  pleasurable  feelings  excited 

*  by  flowers  and  other  of  the  good  gifts  o£  the  Author  of  Nature, 
.^  have  but  few  opportunities  of  being  aalled  into  action; — a 
^  flower  garden  is  a  place  where  lessons  of  self-denial  may  be 

*  very  early  taught.     I  was  told  that  during,  the  last  year  only 

*  one  blossom  had  been  picked  without  leave«     The  dbftidren, 

*  although  coming  from  the  most  unpromising  localities,  were 
^  neat  and  clean.' 

It  wouldy  however,  be  unfair  to  attribute  the  excellent  state 
of  this  school  entirely  to  the  master*  The  district  in  whi^h  it  is 
comprises  a  popidation  of  8000,  and  the  clergyman,  who  is 
stated  to  be  not  so  well  paid  as  an  ordinary  curate,  has,  withia 
three  years^.  in  addition  to  this  infant  school,  estabUsbed  an 
efficient  day  schoc^  attended  by  a  considerable  Bumbar  ef  fal^ 
tory  children,  where  he  habitually  hinsself  givea  reUgieua  in* 
struction,  and  also  lessons  in  geography  and  history,  besides 
three  night  schools  for  such  as  are  at  work  during  the  diay.  A 
daily  school,  supported  by  a  factory  ms^ter,  has  been  placed 
under  his  superiatendence,   and  two  mote    day  sdia(d^  were 
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sbaxtly  to  be  opened  $ikme  the  linie  of  big  popukuicui.  Mr  Allen 
adds,  *  on  Moadays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  Umself  and  his 

*  wife,  and  tbeir  two  female  servants,  leave  tbe  boose  with  the  key 

*  m  their  pockets,  to  spend  the  evening  in  a  room  given  up  to 

*  their  use  in  a  manu£a)etory  two  miles  distant.  Here  some  sixty 
^  young  people  who  have  been  in  the  mill  during  tbe  day  are 
^  assembled — some  of  tbe  girls  are  taught  sewing  and  knitting ; 
^  tbe  test  with  tbe  boys  learn  writing  and  accounts — tbe  even- 
'  ing's  work  is  concluded  with  a  short  catechetical  lecture  out  of 
^  tbe  Bibie,  and  jNrayer/ 

But.  in  most  of  the  schools  visited  by  Mr  Allen  in  this  tour, 
we  find  their  efficiency  seriously  impaired  by  the  want  of  proper 
training  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  In  the  seven  other  infant 
schools  which  he  inspected,  be  ^  noticed  a  great  lack  of  any  syste- 
^  matic  plan  for  calling  out  tbe  intelligence  oi  the  scholars — what 

*  was  done  seemed  chiefly  routine  wonc/    ^  The  lessons  of  Scrip- 

*  tiire  were  commonly  appeals  to  the  memory,  in  which  a  few  of 

*  the  more  forward  boys  led  the  answers  of  the  rest.'     *  In  none 

*  of  these  were  the  children  exercised  in  writing  or  drawing  at 
^  the  blackened  board  or  wall.'  Of  the  sixteen  masters  of  the 
national  schools  be  inspected,  ^  five  only  could  be  said  to  have 
^  received  any  proper  training ;'  and  the  result  in  each  case  was 
apparent  in  the  superior  diaracter  of  tbe  instruction  given  in  the 
ftcbool ;  while  six  out  of  tbe  remaining  eleven  *  taught  on  no 

*  system,  without  any  arrangement  of  the  children  into  classes  ; 
^  and  in  these,'  he  adds,  ^  the  results,  as  far  even  as  mere  in- 
^  struetion  went,  seemed  to  me  inferior  to  that  which  is  obtained 
^  in  a  good  dame  school.  With  these  facts  before  us  we  can 
hardly  be  surprised  to  find,  that  *  the  table  given  in  tbe  appen- 

*  dix  presents  but  an  unsatisfactory  view  of  the  general  amount 

*  of  instruction  conveyed.'  Mr  Allen  had  here  no  faults  to  find 
with  the  buildings,  which  were  substantial  and  well  sized.    *  What 

*  is  wanted,'  he  says,  '  is  not  so  much  school-rooms  as  efficient 

*  masters,  and  ^eater  means  for  their  support.' 

Mr  Baptist  Noel,  though  not  one  of  the  government  Inspec* 
tors,  undertook  an  enquiry,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
of  Education,  in  the  summer  of  1840,  into  tbe  state  of  elementary 
education  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  several 
other  towns  in  Lancashire.  He  visited  altogether  159  schools, 
of  which  42  were  in  Birmingham,  26  in  Manchester  and  Talford, 
52  in  Liverpool,  and  the  rest  in  Stockport,  Warrington,  Hyde, 
Ashton,.  Oldham,  Rochdale,  Bury,  Bolton,  Wigan,  and  Preston. 
Of  these,  146  were  day  schools  of  various  kmds,  and  49  were 
Sun^y  schools.  In  all  the  large  cotton  districts  he  found  the 
Sunday  schools  well  attended,  and  the  dame  and  commom  schools 
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numerous ;  but  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Boston,  exceed- 
ingly deficient  in  public  day  schools^  Ashton-under-Lyne  enjoyed 
the  unenviable  distinction  of  not  possessing  one  public  infant,  or 
day  school.  For  the  amount  of  elementary  instruction  in  the 
five  large  towns  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Sal- 
ford,  and  Bury,  Mr  Noel  refers  to  the  well-known  printed  Reports 
of  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Statistical  Societies.  We 
shall  confine  our  observations  entirely  to  the  quality  of  the  in- 
struction. After  adverting  to  the  description  given  in  those 
Reports  of  the  wretched  character  of  the  dame  and  common 
schools  in  the  five  towns  above  mentioned,  Mr  Noel  says: — 

^  From  the  answers  uniformly  made  to  my  enquiries  on  this  subject 
among  persons  acquainted  with  the  poor,  I  judge  that  the  great  majority, 
both  of  dame  and  common  schools  in  the  Lancashire  towns,  answer  to 
these  descriptions ;  and  the  very  few  which  my  time  enabled  me  to  visit 
did  not  contradict  that  conclusion.  In  one  of  these  dame  schools  I  found 
thirty-one  children,  from  two  to  seven  years  of  age.  The  room  was  a 
cellar,  about  ten  feet  square  and  seven  feet  high.  The  only  window  was 
less  than  eighteen  inches  square,  and  not  made  to  open.  Although  it 
was  a  warm  day  towards  the  close  of  August,  there  was  a  fire  burning; 
and  the  door,  through  which  any  air  could  be  admitted,  was  shut.  Of 
course,  therefore,  the  room  was  close  and  hot,  but  there  was  no  remedy. 
The  damp  subterraneous  walls  required,  as  the  old  woman  assured  us,  a 
fire  throughout  the  year.  If  she  opened  the  door,  the  children  would 
rush  out  to  light  and  liberty,  while  the  cold  blast  rushing  in  would  tor- 
ment her  aged  bones  with  rheumatism.  Still  further  to  restrain  their 
vagrant  propensities,  and  to  save  them  from  the  danger  of  tumbling  into 
the  fire,  she  had  crammed  the  children  as  closely  as  possible  into  a  dark 
corner  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  Here  they  sat  in  the  pestiferous  obscu- 
rity, totally  destitute  of  books,  and  without  light  enough  to  enable  them 
to  read,  had  books  been  placed  in  their  hands.  Six  children,  indeed,  out 
of  the  thirty,  had  bought  some  twopenny  books ;  but  these  also,  having 
been  made  to  circulate  through  sixty  little  hands,  were  now  so  well  soiled 
and  tattered^  as  to  be  rather  the  memorials  of  past  achievements  than 
the  means  of  leading  the  children  to  fresh  exertion.  The  only  remaining 
instruments  of  instruction  possessed  by  the  dame,  who  lamented  her  hard 
lot  to  be  obliged  at  so  advanced  an  age  to  tenant  a  damp  cellar,  and  to 
raise  the  means  of  paying  her  rent  by  such  scholastic  toils,  were  a 
glassful  of  sugar-plums,  near  the  tattered  leaves  on  the  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  a  cane  by  its  side.' 

To  this  is  added  the  description  of  a  common  school  in  the 
same  neighbourhood : — 

*  It  was  a  room  on  the  ground-floor,  up  a  dark  and  narrow  entry,  and 
about  twelve  feet  square.  Here  forty-three  boys  and  girls  were  assembled, 
of  all  ages,  from  five  to  fourteen.  Patches  of  paper  were  pasted  over 
the  broken  panes  of  the  one  small  window,  before  which  also  sat  the 
master,  intercepting  the  few  rays  of  light  which  would  otherwise  have 
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crept  into  the  gloom.  Although  it  was  in  Augnst,  the  window  was 
closed,  and  a  lire  added  to  the  animal  heat  which  radiated  from  every 
part  of  the  crowded  chamber.  In  front  of  the  fire,  and  as  near  to  it  as 
a  joint  on  the  spit,  a  row  of  children  sat,  with  their  faces  towards  the 
master  and  their  backs  to  the  furnace.  By  this  living  screen  the  master, 
though  still  perspiring  copiously,  was  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  in- 
tolerable heat.  As  another  measure  of  relief,  amidst  the  oppression  of 
the  steaming  atmosphere,  he  had  also  laid  aside  his  coat.  In  this  un- 
dress he  was  the  better  able  to  wield  the  three  canes,  two  of  which,  like 
the  weapons  of  an  old  soldier,  hung  conspicuously  on  the  wall,  while  the 
third  was  on  the  table  reader  for  service.  When  questioned  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  triple  instrumentality,  he  assured  us  that  the  children  were 
**  abrupt  and  rash  in  their  tempers,"  that  he  generally  reasoned  with  them 
respecting  their  indiscretion,  but  that,  when  civility  failed,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  little  severity.'— (ilfmttte*,  1840-41,  p.  162-3.) 

We  remember  to  have  read  in  the  memoirs  of  Oberlin,  the  inde- 
fatigable pastor  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  an  anecdote  of  his 
.predecessor,  M.  Stouber,  visiting  a  school  in  the  parish  held  in  a 
miserable  cottage,  where  he  found  a  set  of  unemployed  and 
noisy  children,  with  an  old  man  stretched  on  a  bed  in  a  corner 
of  the  apartment,  who  professed  to  be  their  master.  The  old 
man  frankly  confessed,  in  answer  to  the  pastor's  enquiries,  that 
he  taught  the  children  nothing,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
knew  nothing  himself;  and  in  reply  to  the  natural  question  of 
how  he  came  to  be  the  schoolmaster,  he  said,  ^  Why,  sir,  I  bad 

*  been  taking  care  of  the  Waldbach  pigs  for  a  great  number  of 
^  years,  and  when  I  got  too  old  and  infirm  for  that  employment, 

*  they  sent  me  to  take  care  of  the  children.'  That  such  a  case 
should  be  found  in  the  last  century,  in  an  obscure  village  in  a 
remote  district  of  France,  is  not  surprising ;  but  it  is  astonishing 
and  humiliating  that  cases  so  nearly  parallel  to  it  should  be  dis- 
covered in  the  present  day,  in  the  centre  of  civilization  and  com- 
mercial enterprise,  in  our  own  country*  Is  it  possible  that  they 
can  be  suffered  to  continue  ? 

Mr  Noel,  after  stating,  with  a  view  to  a  right  estimate  of  our 
elementary  schools,  what  he  considers  as  the  chief  objects  of  the 
education  of  the  people,  proceeds  to  report  how  far  these  objects 
are  effected  for  even  the  small  fraction  of  the  population  in 
attendance  on  elementary  day  schools  in  the  district  which  he 
visited;  for  which  purpose  he  examines  first,  the  instruction 
given  in  the  schools,  and  then  the  moral  and  religious  training ; — 
in  a  passage  which,  although  we  fear  that  our  extracts  have 
already  exceeded  the  limits  ordinarily  assigned  to  them,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  presenting  to  our  readers  : — 

*  The  great  majority  of  the  patrons  and  conductors  of  the  National 
and  Lancasterian  schools  which  I  visited,  only  profess  to  teach  the  chil- 
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dfen  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  knowledge  rf  the  English 
langilage,  natural  history,  geography,  tohyftiologjr,  and  the  history  of  theif 
country,  are  all  excluded  subjects.  Upon  none  of  these  could  I  eitamine 
the  children  generally,  because  their  teachers  professed  the  total  igno* 
rfeuce  of  the  children  respecting  them.  If  occafeiotially  I  heafd  that  Lirer* 
pol  was  an  Island,  that  Lancashire  was  one  df  the  great  towns  of  Eng- 
land, atod  that  Asia  and  America  were  chief  countfies  of  Europe^-I  wal 
led  to  expect  this ;  if  I  heard  such  grammatical  inaccuracies  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  following  answers  to  questions  put  by  me-^"  Them  a«  is 
good  goes  to  heaven," — "  The  men  as  Was  gazing  up  into  heaven," — 
«*He  drownded  the  whole  world," — these  were  mistakes  which  the 
teacher  did  not  undertake  to  correct.  But,  unhappily,  many  of  the  schools 
Were  very  unsuccessful  in  teaching  what  they  profess  to  teach.  In  several 
df  those  which  I  examined,  many  children  of  the  highest  classes  were 
unable  to  read  fluently,  even  in  the  New  Testament ;  words  were  often 
mistaken^  stops  were  misplaced,  small  words  were  omitted  so  as  t9  destroy 
the  sense,  and  many  of  the  children  were  unable  to  spell  even  short  and 
common  words  occurring  in  the  lesson. 

*  In  some  of  the  girls'  schools,  very  few  of  the  children  could  wrilfr, 
and  the  writing  was  very  bad ;  while  even  in  the  boys*  schools,  where 
more  attention  is  paid  to  this  important  art,  there  were  very  few  boy^, 
and  in  very  few  schools,  who  had  attained  to  a  good  running  hand  with- 
out the  aid  df  lines.  In  several  of  the  girls*  schools,  the  children  do  not 
learn  arithmetic  at  all.  The  masters  of  the  boys'  schools  always  pro- 
fess to  teach  it ;  but  I  found  the  boys  sometimes  exceedhagly  defective  in 
their  knowledge  x>f  even  the  earliest  and  simplest  rules*  In  one  Natio- 
nal school  in  a  large  town,  and  a  populous  neighbourhood^  I  found  obiy 
six  boys  capable  of  working  a  short  sum  in  simple  multiplication,  and 
five  out  of  the  six  returned  a  wrobg  answer.  In  anotheri  where  l67 
persons  were  present^  I  found  only  twelve  who  professed  to  understand 
compound  addition;  and  when  I  set  these  a  sum  in  simple  multiplica- 
tion to  work  separately,  one  of  the  twelve  brought  a  right  answer, 
seven  brought  wrong  answers,  two  worked  it  so  slowly  that  they  cuuld 
not  finish  it,  and  two  could  not  even  begih  to  work  it. 

*  But  it  was  in  their  ufaderstanding  of  the  scriptures,  daily  read, 
that  I  regretted  to  find  the  most  advanced  children  of  the  Na- 
tional schools  so  extremely  defective.  Not  only  were  they  -often 
ignorant  of  the  principal  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible,  but  they  could 
not  answer  ei^eti  the  simplest  questions  upon  the  chapters  which  they 
had  most  recently  read.  Nor  was  their  religious  ignorance  lessened  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  catechism.  I  several  times  examined  the  first 
classes  upon  a  portion  of  the  catechism,  and  I  never  once  found  them  to 
comprehend  it.  Indeed,  to  those  who  consider  how  they  generally  read 
the  scriptures  and  repeat  the  catechism,  their  ignorance  appears  to  be  a 
very  natural  result.  Usually  the  first  class  reads  one  or  two  chapters  of 
the  Bible  daily  to  the  master  or  monitor.  In  the  first  case,  they  would 
probably  have  such  shbrt  questions  on  what  they  read  as  the  general 
'superintendence  of  the  school  would  allow — in  the  other,  none. 

"<  It  is  to  the  monitors  also  that  the  catechism  is  daily  repeated,  the 
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elms  repetlingf  it  i^&  and  again  till  the  preflcHbed  half  hour  ii  cdtnplet«d. 
Both  in  reading  the  acripttirei  to  the  monitor^)  and  in  repeating  the  eate* 
chidmi  the  children  fthowed  a  marked  inattention  and  weariness,  occaeion- 
alijr  Tariedi  when  the  DQaeter's  eye  was  not  upon  them,  by  tokens  of  a 
roguish  merritnent. 

<  With  the  tetj  best  intentions,  those  who  have  adopted  the  system 
of  the  National  School  Society,  hate  in  many  cases  admitted  into  their 
schools  nothing  for  the  elder  children  e^tcept  the  Bible,  small  volumes 
of  extracts  from  it,  and  the  catechism — and  the  effects  seem  to  me  most 
nnfortttnate.  All  the  books  on  subjects  with  which  children  are  most 
familiar  being  excluded  from  the  school,  that  thirst  for  variety  which,  for 
the  wisest  purposes,  has  been  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  tninds  of 
children,  finding  no  gratification,  their  faculties  are  stunted  in  their 
growth,  and  they  sink  into  an  inert  listlessness*  Nothing  can  ejtceed  the 
contrast  between  the  eagerness  of  the  children  in  a  well^taught  school, 
and  the  apathy  manifested  in  most  of  these  National  schools.  Bjat  this  is 
not  the  Worst  effect  of  making  the  Bible  the  only  class  book*  Being 
thus  tnade  the  medium  through  which  reading  and  spelling  are  taught, 
it  becomes  associated  in  their  minds  with  all  the  rebukes  and  punish- 
ments to  which  bad  reading  or  false  spelling,  or  inattention  in  class,  eit* 
poses  them  ;  and  it  is  well,  if,  being  thus  used  for  purposes  never  design- 
ed, it  do  not  become  permanently  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  irksome  and 
reptilsive» 

*  On  the  moral  and  religions  training  in  these  schools,  I  can  say  rery 
Htt1e«  In  almost  all  the  schools  which  I  examined  on  this  point,  there 
was  scarcely  any  such  thing.  The  children  would  be  punished  for  break* 
ing  the  iichool  rules,  or  if  a  breach  of  morality  was  formally  complained 
otto  the  master,  he  would  probably  punish  the  child  for  it ;  but  any  direct 
endeavou]*s  to  bHng  the  children  to  be  moral  and  religious,  I  could  scarcely 
find.  When  t  asked  masters  what  means  they  employed  for  these  ends, 
I  could  find  nothing  except  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  and  the  repetition 
of  the  catechism  in  the  manner  :which  I  have  before  described.  But  in 
scarcely  any  of  these  schools  do  the  masters  address  the  scholars  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  or  even  read  the  scriptures  to  them.  Very  few  masters 
instruct  any  of  the  children  on  religious  subjects  in  the  class-roota,  and 
scarcely  one  is  ih  the  habit  of  speaking  to  the  children  individually  on 
the  necessity  of  personal  religion.  Few  visit  the  parents  of  the  children, 
or  know  the  children's  character,  or  take  any  interest  in  them  after  leav- 
ing the  school^ndeed,  that  would  be  nearly  impossible — ^the  masters  are 
so  frequently  changed,  either  from  incapacity,  from  the  lowness  of  their 
salaryi  from  their  restlessness,  or  from  some  other  causC)  that  in  most 
cases  it  is  impossible  that  any  lasting  friendship  should  be  formed  be* 
tween  them  and  their  scholars* 

<  On  the  whole  I  am  obliged  to  report,  that  most  of  the  day  schools 
which  I  examined  seemed  to  me  exceedingly  inefficient.  The  system 
on  which  they  teach,  confining  the  children  to  one  class  of  Subjects, 
would  fender  the  ablest  master  inefficient,  and  reduce  the  most  intelli- 
gent children  to  listlessness.  The  masters,  who  seem  generally  respect- 
able men,  are  without  assistance,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of 
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children  whom  they  have  to  teach — ^the  monitors,  generally  hoys  of  tet 
or  eleven  years  of  age,  who  have  only  heen  two  or  three  years  in  the 
school,  and  have  little  separate  instruction,  are  almost  as  ignorant  as  the 
classes  whom  they  instruct — scarcely  know  how  to  read  well  themselves, 
and  are  utteriy  incapable  of  exercising  the  intellect  of  the  children  on  the 
lesson  which  they  read.  Instead  of  having  a  plentiful  supply  of  books 
on  all  the  subjects  most  likely  to  interest  them,  the  elder  scholars  are 
generally  confined  to  the  Bible  for  their  common  school  exercise  in  read- 
ing, and  are  ill  supplied  even  with  Bibles.  To  masters  so  ill  qualified, 
the  school  committees  afford  but  small  salaries,  and  the  low  salaries 
hinder  able  men  from  entering  on  the  profession  of  schoolmaster,  or  starve 
them  out  of  it  when  they  make  it  their  choice* 

*The  parochial  and  district  ministers  of  the  large  towns  which  I  visit- 
ed, although  the  most  active  promoters  of  the'education  of  the  poor,  are 
still  so  necessarily  occupied  with  the  duties  of  their  large  parishes  and 
districts,  that  they  can  seldom  inspect  their  schools,  and  few  laymen  enter 
them.  The  children  are  not  visited  at  their  homes,  are  not  known  to 
their  ministers,  andoften  before  the  age  of  ten,  almost  always  before  twelve, 
are  removed  from  school  to  labour,  when  they  have  only  been  two  years, 
or  a  year,  or  only  six  months  at  school.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  schools  must  be  inefficient.  Owing  to  the  energy  of 
the  patrons,  or  the  advantage  of  better  systems,  some  schools  have 
arisen  to  an  honourable  superiority  to  the  rest.  King  Edward's  branch 
schools  and  St  Thomas's  schools  in  Birmingham,  Christ  Church  school 
at  Salford,  St  John's  school  in  Manchester,  the  Caledonian  schools,  the 
Jordan  Street  school  for  boys,  and  the  Christ  Church  school  for  girls  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  National  schools  at  Watrington,  although  consider- 
ably differing  from  each  other,  have  all  some  features  of  excellence  highly 
creditable  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  rendered  them  so  efficient.  But 
these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.* — (^Minutes,  1840-41,  p.  173.) 

We  have  scarcely  reserved  to  ourselves  space  to  notice  as 
fully  as  it  merits  the  Report  made  by  Mr  Gibson,  inspector  of 
schools  in  Scotland,  on  the  state  of  elementary  education  in  the 
presbyteries  of  Haddington  and  Dunbar,  which  contains  a  clear 
and  well-arrang^ed  statement  of  the  results  of  bis  enquiry.  The 
schools  which  he  visited  were  of  three  classes — parochial  schools^ 
partially  endowed  or  side  schools,  and  adventure  schools.  Here,  as 
in  every  other  case,  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  school  may  be 
measured  by  the  attainments  of  the  teacher ;  and  it  is  not  with- 
out a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  we  think  we  may  fairly  claim 
for  Scotland  an  exemption  from  the  same  degree  of  reproach 
which  unfortunately  attaches  to  England,  on  the  score  of  the 
c^ualification  of  her  schoolmasters. 

We  are,  indeed,  far  from  denying  that  very  much  still  remains 
to  be  done,  even  among  ourselves,  in  order  to  place  elemen- 
tary education  on  the  footing  which  its  vast  importance  to  the 
national  interests^  and  the  well-being  of  the  community  requires ; 
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and  we  fully  concur  with  Mr  Gibson  in  the  opinion,  that  *  in  the 

*  towns  universally,  and  generally  in  large  and  populous  parishes, 

*  the  educational  means  for  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  of 

*  the  population  are  very  defective,  both  in  amount  and  quality.' 
Still,  of  the  masters  of  the  schools  visited  by  Mr  Gibson,  we 
find  a  larger  proportion  of  superior  and  well-qualified  instructors, 
than  we  have  any  reason  to  believe  could  be  found  in  any  given 
district  in  England.  Of  the  twenty-seven  parochial  schools  inclu- 
ded in  his  Report,  fifteen  possessed  teachers  of  very  high  quali* 
fications,  and  whose  attainments,  experience,  energy,  and  skill, 
entitled  them,  in  Mr  Gibson's  opinion,  to  be  ranked  in  the  first 
class ;  while  six  of  the  remaining  teachers,  though  greatly  infe- 
rior to  the  former,  were,  in  point  of  acquirement,  well  fitted  to 
conduct  the  business  of  instruction  ;  leaving  a  third  class,  con- 
taining only  five,  whose  schools  furnished  little  evidence  of  their 
capability  to  discharge,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  efficiency,  the 
duties  of  their  profession. 

The  ten  *  partially  endowed  or  side  schools  *  which  Mr  Gibson 
visited,  he  found  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  These  schools 
are  situated  for  the  most  part  in  extensive  landward  parishes,  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  parochial  schools,  and  attended  chiefly  by 
the  children  of  agricultural  labourers.  The  annual  emoluments 
of  the  teacher  do  not  exceed  L.d5  ;  and  it  is  to  this  low  scale  of 
remuneration,  which  fails  to  secure  the  services  of  competent 
men,  that  Mr  Gibson  attributes  the  great  inferiority  of  the 
masters  to  the  parochial  teachers. 

The  greater  part  of  the  adventure  schools  are  to  be  found  in 
towns,  or  in  populous  country  parishes,  where  the  parochial  or 
endowed  schools  are  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the 
children ;  or  in  localities  where  the  established  teachers  are  ineffi* 
cient  and  unpopular.  Fifteen  of  these  schools  were  visited  by 
Mr  Gibson,  and  six  out  of  the  fifteen  masters  are  placed  by  him 
on  a  footing  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  first  class  of  parochial 
teachers.     Of  the  remaining  nine  he  says,  *  all  of  them  originally 

*  followed  some  other  calling,  and  with  only  one  exception  be- 

*  came  teachers,  when  they  had  been  rendered  by  accident  or 
'  disease  incapable  of  prosecuting  the  labours  of  their  former 

*  occupation.'     The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  they  are 

*  altogether  unskilled '  in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  *  are 
'  only  capable  of  imparting  in  the  most  inefficient  manner  the 

*  ordinary  branches  of  knowledge,'  and,  *  however  respectable  in 

*  character,  or  otherwise  exemplary,  are  quite  unworthy  of  being 

*  depositories  of  interests  so  important.  —  {Minutes,  1840-41, 
p.  284.) 

We  cannot  close  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  substance  of 
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these  reports!,  so  fi^r  as  they  relnte  to  tb^  st^te  of  fijeq^ntarv 
eduofttioHi  without  adverting  for  ^  ipoment  to  \h&  nptipe  which 
they  contaia  of  the  great  number  of  Suaday  sohopU  to  be  found 
throue^hout  the  country.  Althoqgh  quite  incapable  of  being 
considered  adequate  substitutes  for  elepaentary  day  schools,  they 
doubtless  form  a  most  important  auxiliary  to  them ;  and  it  is 
diflScult  to  estimate  the  full  value  of  the  benevolent  labours  of 
the  numerous  individuals,  who,  actuated  by  the  purest  motives 
of  Christian  charity,  gratuitously  devote,  in  many  of  our  large 
towns,  a  considerable  portion  of  their  Sunday  leisure  hours  (per- 
haps the  only  leisure  they  possess)  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  young* 

These  volumes,  as  we  have  before  stated,  comprise  the  history 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  pf  Council  only  tn  the 
period  of  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Government,  But  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  ej^pire  with  the  Government  to  which  it  owed  its 
existence.  l(<]otwithstanding  the  objections  with  which  it  was 
assailed  in  1839,  it  was  reconstituted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841  on 
precisely  the  same  principle  as  before.  The  individual  members 
who  had  composed  it  necessarily  ceased  to  belqng  to  it,  on  cea- 
sing to  form  part  of  the  executive  government  of  the  country ; 
but  their  seats  at  the  Board  were  supplied  conclusively  by  mem- 
bers  of  the  new  government,  without  the  a4dition  to  their  num- 
ber even  pf  a  single  dignitary  of  the  Church ;  and  on  looking  at 
the  names  pf  greatest  influence  in  the  present  composition  of  the 
Committee,  we  confess  that  we  see  no  reason  fpr  dissatisfaction 
or  alarm.  Credit  is  universally  given  to  Lord  Wharncliffe,  the 
President  of  the  Council,  for  liberal  views  on  this  questloni  and 
for  a  desire  to  parry  out  fairly  i^nd  honestly  the  ends  lor  which  tb^ 
Conimittee  was  appointed.  The  opinions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
on  education,  so  far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  expressed,  have 
not  been  marked  by  intolerance,  or  fettered  by  any  strong  pre- 
dilection for  what  are  termed  high  church  principles ;  f^n4  we 
entertain  the  hope  and  expectation  that  he  will  be  desiroi^s  of  at 
least  equalling  the  ^eal  of  his  predecessors  pn  this  important 
subject  Lord  Stanley,  it  is  true,  led,  with  his  usual  ardour,  the 
attack  of  his  party  upon  the  wholp  scheme  pf  the  government  in 
1839 1  but  we  cannot  forget  that  he  was  the  author  (we  bplieve 
he  still  professes  to  be  the  suppprter)  of  the  Irish  system  of  edu- 
cation; and  we  may  hope  that,  now  that  the  motives  for  his  fpr* 
mer  opposition  have  ceased  to  exist,  h^,  fts  a  piember  of  the 
Government,  will  support  such  an  improvement  of  elementary 
education  as  its  present  state  imperatively  requires ;  nor  have 
we  any  apprehension  that  Sir  James  Graham  will  maintfkin  his 
consistency,  in  opposition  to  his  coUaagues,  by  adhering  to  his 
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determination  of  1839,  not  to  advwpe  one  step  further  than 
Lord  Althorp  had  previously  gone. 

Neither  can  ope  significant  omission  fail  to  be  remarked.  The 
selection  of  the  members  of  the  present  Committee  has  not  been 
confined  exclusively  to  the  Cabinet  s  and  yet  there  is  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  holding  an  office  which  places  him  in  the 
rank  of  privy  councillors,  of  high  character  and  attainments,  who 
has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  question  of  education,  and  who 
might  therefore  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be  found  on  the 
Committee,  but  whose  name  does  not  appear  upon  its  list.  We 
cannot  regard  the  omission^of  Mr  Gladstone  in  ^ny  other  light 
than  as  the  indication  of  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel| 
that  no  ground  of  suspicion  even  should  exist,  that  ^ny  change 
was  contemplated  in  tne  views  or  objects  of  the  Committee,  tend- 
ing to  restrict  its  influence,  or  to  lessen  the  confidence  with  which 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  by  persons  of  various  religious  denomi- 
nations. We  have,  moreover,  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that 
the  able  and  indefatigable  Secretary  to  the  late  Board,  Pr  Kay, 
(now  Mr  Kay  Shuttleworth,)  who  was  eminently  Qualified  for 
that  office,  continues  to  act  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  present, 

These  circumstances  prevent  our  entertaining  any  tear  thf^t 
the  Committee  of  Counpil  will  for  the  future  adopt  a  more 
restricted  course  of  proceeding  than  heretofore.  We  do  not 
feel  the  slightest  apprehension,  th^t  ^  in  administering  the  funds 
^  granted  by  Parliament  to  the  crowui  and  placed  by  the  crown 
^  in  their  hands,'  they  will  hold  with  a  Right  Rev.  Prelate,  that 
'  they  have  no  right — ^that  it  is  not  within  their  legal  pompe- 
*  tence — to  divert  in  England  any  portion  of  the  grant  from  edu^ 
f  pation  founded  on  the  religion  which  alone  the  law  recognises 
^  as  the  religion  of  England;'  or  that  they  will  be  deterred  by  the 
perils  of  the  law  with  which  be  has  threatened  them,  *  if  they  ven-^ 
^  ture  to  e^travagate  *  beyond  this  limitation.*  But  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  something  more  than  this.  The  Committee  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  their  pre- 
decessors. The  circumstances  under  which  its  present  members 
have  charged  themselves  with  its  duties,  are  essentially  different 
from  those  in  whiph  their  predecessors  were  called  noon  to  act* 
With  the  strong  prejudices  against  which  the  members  of  the 
former  Committee  had  to  contend — ^with  the  formidable  opposition 
which  watched  their  proceedingsiand  would  not  have  failed  to  take 
fldvantage  of  any  step  which  pou)d  have  been  made  use  of  tp 


■  ■  ....  .J.  ■ 


•  Bishop  of  E^reter's  cbsrfs,  delivsred  at  his  triennial  visitation, 
1840,^  84, 
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excite  suspicion  of  their  motives,  and  to  throw  discredit  through 
them  on  the  Government  with  which  they  were  connected — the 
course  imposed  upon  them  was  evidently  one  of  caution  and 
circumspection.     The  present  Committee  has  a  wider  field  of 
operation  open  to  it.    Tne  Church,  we  may  presume,  will  not  look 
on  them  with  aversion  or  distrust;  and  the  majority  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  can  command  in  Parliament,  places  it  in  nis  power  to 
takea  bolder  course,  and  to  attempt  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
measures  for   the  improvement  of  national  education.     Even 
should  a  section  of  that  majority  refuse  to  follow  hini  on  this 
subject,  the  loss  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  cordial 
support  he  would  receive  from  those  of  his  political  opponents, 
who  would  willingly  assist  the  present  Government  in  effecting 
what  they  in  vain  attempted  themselves,  when  in  office,  to  accom- 
plish.    What;  then,  would  we  have  the  Committee  do  ?     We 
would  not  have  them  attempt  to  supersede  the  efforts  which  are 
making  by  the  Church,  or  bv  Dissenters,  for  extending  elementary 
education.     Much  as  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  one  general 
system  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Government,  we  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  suited  to  the  character  or  feelings  of  the  people. 
We  would  not  have  the  Government  enter  the  field  as  rivals, 
either  of  societies  or  individuals,  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
education  ;  but  there  are  essential  aids  which  they  might  render 
to  the  zealous  and  increasing  endeavours  of  others  in  this  great 
work.    It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  chief  defect  in  our  ele- 
mentary education  is,  the  incompetency  of  the  teachers  to  whom 
it  is  entrusted.     Let  the  Committee  apply  itself  to  this  defect, 
and  lend  its  aid  to  remedy  it.     We  know  that  Normal  schools, 
which  we  trust  will  be  superior  to  any  which  have  hitherto  been 
seen  in  England,  are  in  course  of  being  established,  in  connec* 
tion  both  with  the  National  and  British  and  Foreign  School 
Societies,  aided  by  Parliamentary  grants.    We  are  also  aware  that 
Diocesan  training  schools  are  becoming  general  throughout  the 
country ;  although  we  do  not  feel  the  same  confidence  that  they 
will  be  equally  efficient  with  the  former.  We  think  the  Cathedral 
town  is  not  generally  the  most  favourable  position  which  could 
be  chosen  for  such  a  school ;  and  that  in  many  cases,  at  least,  the 
materials  are  wanting  in  it  for  a  good  model  school,  or  other 
large  and  well-conducted  school,  which  ought  always  either  to  be 
attached  to,  or  within  easy  access  of  a  Normal  school.    We  should 
have  thought  it  far  better,  if,  instead  of  these  schools  being 
restricted  to  particular  Diocesses,  they  had  been  established  in 
some  of  the  most  populous  towns ;  such  as  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, or  Newcastle,  and  made  available  for  the  use  of  several 
neighbouring  Diocesses.    We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  difficulty 
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of  maintaining  Diocesan  training  schools  has  already  been  seri- 
ously felt  in  many  instances ;  and  has  led  to  a  departure  from  the 
primary  object  of  the  establishment  of  such  schools.  With  a 
view  to  defray  the  expenses,  they  have  been  converted  into 
middle  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  children  assembled  from  the 
middle  classes  of  society ;  and  receiving  an  education  altogether 
unsuited  to  the  training  required  for  the  master  of  an  elementary 
school  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes.  The  consequence 
is,  that  but  a  small  number  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  school- 
master is  to  be  found  under  instruction  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Diocesan  training  schools ;  and  that  those  who  are  found  there 
receive  instruction  in  common  with  the  class  of  pupils  to  whom 
we  have  alluded,  and  must  necessarily  be  very  imperfectly  pre- 
pared in  them  for  their  own  specific  and  immediate  duties.  Still, 
we  are  willing  to  admit  that  some  advantage  may  result  from 
these  schools,  even  on  their  present  footing.  We  have  also,  in  the 
appendix  to  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  a  detailed 
Report  on  the  Normal  seminary  at  Glasgow ;  which,  notwith- 
standing some  defects  pointed  out  by  Mr  Gibson,  appears  to  be 
the  best  as  yet  in  existence,  and  to  which  England  is  indebted  for 
some  of  her  most  efficient  teachers ;  and  a  similar  establishment 
is  in  the  course  of  formation  in  Edinburgh. 

But  these  institutions  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  diminish  the 
importance  to  be  attached  to  a  school  of  this  kind,  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  Government. 
We  are  convinced  that  such  a  school  might  be  made  a  most 
useful  instrument  in  improving  the  character  of  our  elementary 
education,  and  of  securing  the  efficiency  of  other  kindred  esta- 
blishments. Into  such  a  school  every  modern  improvement  in 
the  system  or  mode  of  elementary  instruction  might,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  be  introduced ;  and 
whatever  experience  had  there  proved  to  be  advantageous,  would 
rapidly  find  its  way  into  the  systems  of  all  the  other  Normal 
schools  throughout  the  country.  We  would  have  it,  in  fact, 
stand  in  the  relation  of  a  model  school  to  the  rest ;  and  it  might 
perhaps  be  open  for  the  gratuitous  reception  of  teachers  who 
had  passed  through  other  approved  Normal  schools,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  promoters  of  these  schools ;  as  well  as  for 
the  reception  and  instruction,  either  of  candidates  for  the  office 
of  schoolmaster,  or  of  actual  teachers  of  good  moral  character, 
who,  conscious  of  their  own  deficiencies,  might  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  of  qualifying  them- 
selves for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  profession. 
The  elements  for  such  a  school  already  exist,  or  rather  an  excel- 
lent foundation  for  it  has  been  laid,  in  the  Training  School  at 
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Ba^tter^eft,  established  by  Br  Kay  (now  Mr  Kay  Sbuttleworth) 
apd  Mr  Tufnell  in  1840,  at  their  own  expense ;  of  whiob  a  full 
account  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  184).  This  school  has  been 
visited  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  friends  to  education ;  and  we 
believe  that,  notwithstanding  its  recent  establishment,  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  entirely  dependent  for  support  on 
private  resources,  unanimous  testimony  has  been  borne  to  its  effi- 
ciency and  excellence.  Even  should  there  be  any  hesitation  or 
doubt  as  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  as  we  have  reoom- 
mended,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  and  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  we  are  convinced  that  a  portion  of  the  funds 
voted  by  Parliament  for  education,  would  be  most  usefully  applied 
in  aid  of  the  increasing^  expenses  of  this  school  at  Battersea* 

Another  mode  in  wnich  the  Committee  might  render  essen- 
tial service  to  the  cause  of  education,  is  by  granting  gratui-^ 
ties  to  teachers  whose  qualifications  shall  hare  been  favour^ 
ably  reported  on  by  the  Inspectors,  and  the  state  of  whose 
schools  shall  have  given  evidence  of  their  efficiency.  We 
know  that  objections  were  urged  against  this  proposal,  when 
it  was  made  by  the  late  Government  i  but  we  hope  that  thesQ 
objections  will  be  no  inore  heard  of,  or  at  least  will  no  longer  be 
suffered  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  we  think 
w^U  calculated  to  stimulate  the  energy  and  encourage  the  eSbrts 
pf  men  who  have  often  a  thankless,  generally  an  ill-paid  office ; 
and  who,  when  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  that  office,  am- 
ply merit  all  the  encouragement  which  can  fairly  be  afforded  tbenit 
Or  if  any  remaining  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  the  Government 
should  still  raise  an  objection,  surely  some  pnode  pf  obviating  it 
might  be  devised — such,  for  instance,  as  requiring  the  recom-' 
mendation  of  the  superintendent  or  promoters  of  the  school,  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  Government  Inspector,  in  order  to  entitle 
the  recipient  to  a  gratuity.  Any  measure,  in  fact,  which  can 
tend  to  raise  the  position  of  the  schoolmaster,  to  induce  able  and 
duly  qualified  men  to  undertake  and  retain  the  office,  to  increase 
the  sense  of  the  honourable  nature  of  his  duties,  and  to  assign 
him  that  ^  status  to  which  the  importance  of  his  office,  and  the 
♦  extensively  beneficial  nature  of  bis  labours,  entitle  him,'  *  will 
be  well  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  and  will, 
we  hope,  not  be  overlooked  by  them. 

Another  moie  in  which  the  Committee  might  increase  the 


*  Mr  Gibson's  Report  on  Education  in  the  Pre^eries  e/HtuUUu^' 
ton  and  Dunbar  t 
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efficiency  of  elementary  schools,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr 
Gibson,  with  whose  suggestion  we  entirely  jconcur.  He  recom- 
m^nd^  the  popopilation  and  publication  pf  a  complete  set  of  cheap 
scbooUbool^.  He  thinks,  indeed,  that  *  it  would  be  difficult  to 
^  mention  any  thing,  the  accomplishment  of  which  would  have  a 
*  more  extensive  and  beneficial  influence  on  elementary  educa- 
^  tion.'  We  are  fujly  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  such  a  task  ;  and 
we  have  no  wish  that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  force  the 
use  of  such  books  on  any  school.  All  that  we  wish  iS|  that  the 
Con^mittee  should  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which  they  can 
command  for  such  a  publication ;  and  should  offer  a  really  good 
set  of  schopl^books,  |it  a  cheap  rate,  to  the  promoters  of  schools. 
The  want  of  such  books  is  constantly  noticed  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Infipectonit  and  must  to  a  great  degree  paralyse  the  efforts  even 
pf  the  best  masters*  The  Cominittee  have,  we  believe,  already 
published  manualsi  o?  nheets  pf  singing  and  writing  Icssons-^so 
tb^t  the  adoption  pf  this  suggestion  would  only  be  an  extension, 
though  ^  v^ry  importiint  one,  of  yrhat  they  have  already  under- 
taken. 

Should  tho  Committee  thus  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  opera- 
tional and  embraQP  these  and  similar  objects  in  their  proceed- 
ings, we  need  h&rdly  suggest  that  appUcation  should  be  made  to 
Parliament  fpr  ^  sum  more  worthy  ot  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
to  be  appropii^tedt  than  that  T^hich  has  hitherto  been  granted ; 
and  WQ  ^re  confident  that  there  would,  in  that  case,  be  no  hesi- 
tatipn  on  the  part  pf  the  House  pf  Commops  in  complying  with 
such  a  demand* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  it  has  been  no  part  of  our 
intantious  in  this  article,  to  write  an  essay  pn  natipnal  education. 
We  have  abstained}  as  far  as  possible,  from  raising  questions  in- 
volving the  principles  on  which  national  education  ou^ht  to  be 
conducted.  It  hfts  been  our  objeet  to  deal  with  the  question  prac- 
tically) in  connexion  with  the  means  now  in  progress  for  extend- 
ing and  improving  elementary  education  \n  this  country — and  to 
epquire  hpw  far  the  Committee  of  Council  has  hitherto  proved, 
ana  is  likely  hereafter  to  prove,  a  means  of  conducing  to  this 
important  end.  In  what  it  has  already  accomplished  we  see 
mUPb  ground  for  satisfaction,  and  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  found 
to  heve  indulged  in  too  sanguine  an  expectation  of  its  future 
usefulness. 
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Art,  IV. — Second  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  South 
Australia.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
10  th  June  1841. 

Tn  the  discussion  of  the  *  Wakefield  Theory  of  Colonization,* 
•*-  which  appeared  in  a  former  Number  of  this  Journal,  \Te 
briefly  noticed  the  settlement  of  South  Australia  as  an  experi- 
menty  devised  by  the  especial  patrons  of  that  theory,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  its  merits  to  a  practical  proof — an  experi- 
ment of  which  the  issue  was  still  to  be  seen.  We  explained 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  scheme  arose,  the  general 
principles  by  which  it  was  distinguished  from  previous  enter- 

f>rises  of  the  same  kind,  and  its  progress  up  to  the  date  of  the 
atest  accounts  then  accessible  to  the  public ;  and  without  pre- 
suming to  treat  it  as  a  failure,  merely  because  the  boasted  evi- 
dences of  success  appeared  to  us  to  be  fallacious,  we  confessed 
a  growing  anxiety  to  receive  some  indications  of  stable  and  per- 
manent prosperity  more  substantial  than  the  value  of  Bonds  in 
the  market ;  or  the  number  of  capitalists  who  might  be  willing 
to  stake  large  sums  of  money  upon  the  chances  of  the  specula- 
tion turning  out  well.     For  at  tha^  time,  though  we  had  heard 
much  of  the  increasing  value  of  land,  as  indicated  by  the  enor- 
mous prices  paid  for  lots  in  favourable  situations — ^much  of  the 
unexampled   *  attractiveness  *   of  the   new   colony,  its  streets, 
squares,  wharfs,   public  buildings,   and   club-houses — much  of 
the  rapid  influx  of  settlers  and  of  British  capital,  and  some- 
thing of  a  growing  revenue  derived  from  customs'  duties  upon 
goods  imported  ;  we  had  as  yet  heard  nothing  of  exports  or  of 
internal  production — nothing  of  new  sources  of  wealth  opened  in 
the  colony  itself— nothing,  in  short,  of  the  creation  of  that  pro- 
mised fund  from  which  was  to.be  derived  the  interest  upon  all 
the  capital  permanently  invested  there,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
repaying  all  the  borrowed  money  which  had  been  laid  out  in 
making  the  colony  *  attractive.'     Of  the  creation  and  growth  of 
this  fund  we  were  anxious  to  hear;  because^  unless  the  bosom 
of  the  new  land  should  prove  capable   of  producing  supplies 
of  new  wealth  sufficient  to  remunerate   the   capitalist  for  his 
advances,  it  was  plain  that — how  long  soever  the  game  of  specu- 
lation might  be  carried  on,  how  long  soever  the  money  might  be 
shifted  from  hand  to  hand,  how  many  fortunes  soever  might  be 
made  and  lost  before  the  cheat  was  finally  detected,  and  upon 
whomsoever  the  loss. might  ultimately  fall  -it  must  end  at  last 
in  failure  and  disaster. 
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Not  many  weeks  after  our  remarks  were  written,  serious 
apprehensions  began  to  prevail  that  all  was  not  so  well  in  South 
Australia  as  it  had  been  represented,  and  South  Australian  reve- 
nue Bonds  were  no  longer  negotiable ;  and  these  apprehensions 
were  shortly  confirmed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Commissioners  to 
honour  bills  drawn  upon  them  by  their  own  officer  resident  in  the 
colony — a  virtual  declaration  of  insolvency ;  and  a  reference  of 
the  whole  matter  to  Government,  on  the  ground  that  they  could 
no  longer  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  without  further 
powers  than  those  with  which  it  entrusted  them.     The  result  of 
this  reference,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  was  the  appointment  of 
a  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  whom  the 
whole  case  was  minutely  investigated,  and  on  whose  recommen- 
dation a  temporary  advance  of  L.  155,000  was  made  by  Parlia- 
ment to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  meet  the  immediate  emer- 
gency.    Their  second  Report,  containing  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  future  government  of  the  colony,  lies  before  us, 
(with  evidence  and  an  appendix,)  in  one  of  those  huge  folios  in 
which  our  legislators  think  it  expedient  to  seclude  from  idle 
cariosity  the  units  of  their  graver  deliberations;  and  will,  accord- 
ing to  an  intimation  given  by  Lord  Stanley  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  speedily  occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament.     Had 
the  getters  up  of  this  and  similar  experiments  used  a  similar 
vehicle  for  the   conveyance   of  their   communications   to   the 
public,  we  might  have  been  content  to  leave  this  history  of  the 
progress  and  issue  of  it  to  make  its  own  impression.     But  adver- 
tisements,  prospectuses,   leading  articles   in   newspapers,    and 
even  pamphlets,  find  their  way  into  heads  where  no  folios  can 
follow  them  ;  and  we  hope,  therefore,  that  in  reducing  to  a  circu- 
lable  shape  the  more  material  results  of  this  important  inves- 
tigation, and  committing  them  to  the  wings  of  our  lighter  octavo, 
we  shall  be  performing  no  unacceptable  service  to  the  idler  pub- 
lic, whom  it  much  concerns  to  be  truly  informed  of  the  fate  of 
such  projects ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  the  idler  public  that  all  new 
projects,  requiring  borrowed  money  to  set  them  on  foot,  espe- 
cially address  themselves*     The  broad  fact,  indeed,  that  up  to 
this  period  the  experiment  has  proved  a  failure,  is  sufficiently 
notorious.     The  creation,  within  so  short  a  time,  of  so  great  a 
financial    embarrassment — the    demand    upon   the    public   for 
L. 1 55,000  before  four  years  were  out,  to  save  from  absolute 
ruin  a  colony  in  behalf  of  which  it  has  been  constantly  promised 
that  it  would  at  least  cost  nothing  to  the  mother  country — 
speaks  for  itself  in  language  which  every  body  can  understand, 
and  nobody  can  dispute.      Which  of  the  parties  concerned  has 
been  most  to  blame,  may  admit  of  controversy ;  but  the  result 
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which  thef  hftVe  brauffhi  Ml  amount  them,  will  not  \m  popliltttly 
recognined  under  any  better  name  than  fkdlilre<  Admitting^  thefl^ 
that  the  experiment  has  fiuled^  the  question  ISf  whafe  and  how 
much  we  are  to  infer  from  the  fhilure ;  what  light  does  ii  really 
throw  upon  that  theory  of  colonisation  which  it  was  miani  to 
bring  to  the  test  |  and  whether,  giving  up  as  rieioue  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  8duth  Australian  colonieation  aet,  we  must  give  tip 
the  *  Wakefield  prinotple'  along  with  them?  Our  own  opinioti 
is,  that  the  question  as  to  the  soundness  and  practical  efficacy  of 
that  principle,  as  expounded  by  us  on  a  former  occasion,  remaitiB 
exactly  where  it  was,  and  is  not  at  all  adjected  by  the  issue  of  this 
experiment ;  the  miscarriage  of  which  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  other  parts  of  the  scheme  quite  apart  and  aeparable 
from  it)  though  unfortunately  placed  in  the  same  boat«  The 
principles  of  navigation  are  not  answerable  for  the  wreclt  of  s 
ressel  entrusted  to  an  ignorant  pilot,  or  sent  out  without  proper 
equipments ;  nor  must  Mr  Wakefield's  theory  of  colonisation  be 
too  hastily  condemned,  because  it  has  not  been  able  to  overcoifle 
the  threefold  disadvantage  under  which  he  was  content  that  it 
should  be  tried — of  a  territory  unexplored  and  unfavourable^  a  Board 
of  managers  inexperienced  and  irresponsible^  and  a  supply  of 
money  drawn  from  a  source  at  bnce  expensive  and  uncertain.  W<^ 
formerly  intimated  our  opinion^  that  in  expecting  it  to  triumph 
over  all  natural  disadvantages,  its  patrons  expected  too  much 
from  it.  Our  belief  that  it  wad  sound,  and  our  hope  that 
results  of  great  practical  importance  might  be  eirpected  from  its 
operation,  we  as  yet  see  no  reason  to  abandon^  But  to  make 
our  conclusions  more  intelligible,  it  will  be  conrenient  to  begin 
with  some  account  of  the  negotiations^  and  the  abortive  schemed 
that  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  measure  which  was  specially 
adopted. 

That  Mr  Wakefield,  once  satisfied  as  to  the  value  of  his  theory, 
should  be  in  a  hurry  to  see  it  at  work,  was  natural  and  laudable  i 
that  he  should  be  duly  cautious  and  deliberate  in  maturing  bis 
plans,  and  surveying  his  ground,  Was  hardly  to  be  expectedi 
How  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  his  doctrine  Soutti  Austra** 
lia  was  fixed  on  as  a  fit  field  of  operation,  we  are  not  informed  i 
but  the  choice  seems  to  have  Cost  very  little  trouble.  Of  the 
*  huge  can  tie'  which  Was  to  be  cut  out  of  the  globe  for  this  pnr- 

f)ose,  scarcely  any  thing  was  then  known — except  the  latitude  and 
onffitude,  the  general  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  land  as  seen  from  the  coast.  How  far  the  fertility  extended 
inwards,  whether  the  appearances  of  fertility  on  the  coasts  were 
not  themselves  superficial,  what  supply  there  Was  of  water,  what 
the  soil  Was  capable  of  growing,  whether  the  selected  territory 
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coiitiftted  ddefly  of  grass  or  juhgle,  sand  mr  ro«k,  tnouftteio,  plaint 
Of  swaiop-^all  this  was  left  to  the  imagination^  But  Hrhere  no* 
thing  is  knowfl)  more  may  be  hoped— ^ind^  whatever  might  be  the 
quautiea  of  the  land,  at  all  events  it  was  waste,  and  remote  from 
other  settlements^  The  very  beauty  of  the  thing  was,  that  by 
securing  the  just  proportion  between  the  surface  of  the  land  and 
the  labouring  population^  it  would  make  all  lands  alike  fertilei 
If  the  soil  proved  less  rich  than  was  expected,  it  was  only  td 
bestow  more  labour  upon  it — if  more  labour  were  wanted,  it  was 
bnly  to  pour  in  emigrants  more  rapidly — if  more  means  of  emi- 
gration were  required,  it  was  only  to  raise  the  price  of  land* 
Certainly  an  only  child  does  not  suffer  more  from  the  blindness 
of  parental  affection  than  an  only  theoryi     The  territory  <  lying 

*  between  the  132d  and  141st  decrees  of  east  longitude,  and  be* 

*  tween  the  30th  parallel  of  south  latitude  on  the  north,  and  the 
<  Southern  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  south,'  was  voted  *  eminently 

*  fit  for  the  reception  of  emigrants  or  settlers' — and  negotiations 
commenced  accordingly  with  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  beginning 
of  1681 » 

L(Mrd  Howick^  then  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies^  thought 
favourably  of  the  priticiple,  and  was  disposed,  under  proper 
t^aulions)  to  make  the  trial)  and  Lord  Ripon  had  no  objection, 
provided  it  could  be  done  without  an  additional  item  in  the 
estimates,    and   without   involving   the   Government,    should 
the  scheme  prove  unsuccessful,  in  the  discredit  of  the  failure. 
To  provide  against  this,  it  Was  proposed  that  the  Government 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it|  but  that  it  should  be  undertaken 
by  a  Company^  with  a  paid-up  capital,  upon  whom,  along  with 
the  management)  would  devolve  all  the  risk  and  all  the  respon- 
sibility.   A  Company,  with  a  capital  of  L.  600,000^  was  to  under- 
take the  charge  of  fi^unding^  peopling:,  and  gfoveming  the  new 
settlement  t  of  managing  the  land  sales  according  to  certain  prin- 
ciples to  be  defined  in  their  charter ;  of  applying  the  proceeds  to 
emigration ;  and  of  advancing  money  to  defray  the  preliminary 
oiitlay ; — and  if,  on  trials  the  plan  did  not  succeed^^t.  e*  if  the 
population  did  not  reach  a  certain  amount  within  a  certain  period, 
it  Was  to  be  given  up ;  L  e^  the  peculiar  principles  on  which  the 
Colony  was  to  be  established  were  no  longer  to  be  insisted  on : 
South  Australia  was  to  be  as  New  South  Wales,  or  as  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.     This  sounded  fairly*     But  if  the  Company  were 
thus  to  undertake  all  the  responsibilities  of  Government,  they 
mustj  of  course^  be  trusted  with  the  authority  of  Government 
likewise;    and  the  authority  which  they  required  amounted  to 
little  less  than  a  delegation  of  all  the  substantial  powers  of 
sovereignty.     This  Lord  Ripon  was  not  prepared  to  sanction ; 
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and  without  this  the  project  could  not  proceed.  Accordingly, 
after  a  year  and  a  half  spent  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  adjust  the 
difficulty,  the  proposition  was  abandoned.  And  in  truth  it  might 
as  well  have  been  given  up  at  first ;  for  the  condition  required  by 
Lord  Ripon  was  obviously  impracticable.  Unless  it  could  have 
been  contrived,  that  in  case  of  failure  not  only  the  pecuniary 
losses,  but  the  social  and  political  consequences  also,  snould  fail 
upon  the  projectors  alone,  it  was  plainly  impossible  for  Govern- 
ment to  escape  responsibility  for  the  issue  of  an  experiment 
which  could  not  be  tried  without  its  express  sanction.  By 
deputing  others  to  conduct  it.  Lord  Ripon  might  indeed  throw 
upon  them  a  subordinate  responsibility ;  but  so  far  from  absol- 
ving the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  by  that  means  of  the  responsi- 
bility in  chief,  he  would  rather  involve  them  in  a  double  respon- 
sibility— making  them  answerable,  not  only  for  the  propriety  of 
the  experiment,  but  also  for  the  fitness  of  the  instruments. 

Up  to  this  point,  it  might  be  thought  the  obstacle  to  this 
undertaking  lay  solely  with  Lord  Ripon,  who  demanded  a  condi- 
tion from  the  undertakers  which  he  refused  them  the  means  of 
fulfilling.  But  fropd  the  correspondence  which  took  place  on  the 
revival  of  the  project  during  Lord  Stanley*s  administration  of  the 
Colonial  department,  it  appears  that  this  condition  of  the  scheme — 
namely,  that  the  Government  should  have  no  concern  in  the  prac- 
tical management,  was  one  which  the  undertakers  themselves 
were  prepared  to  insist  on  quite  as  obstinately  as  Lord  Ripon; 
for  Lord  Stanley  interposed  no  such  stipulation,  but,  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  sanction  the  experiment,  was  quite  ready  to 
take  his  share  in  the  charge  of  it«  The  idea  of  a  Sovereign 
Company  being  now  abandoned^  the  following  plan  was  nezt 
proposed  : — The  limits  of  the  Colony  being  marked  out,  a  gua- 
rantee was  to  be  given  by  Government  that  no  land  should  ever 
be  sold  within  those  limits  below  a  certain  price — that  the  whole 
of  the  sum  derived  from  the  sale  of  land  should  be  employed  in 
conveying  to  the  Colony  young  pauper  labourers  of  both  sexes  in 
equal  proportions — and  that  the  maximum  price  of  Government 
land,  tnough  it  was  to  be  advanced  from  time  to  time,  should 
never  be  reduced.  The  Governor  and  all  the  officers  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  and  upon  the  Governor  was  to  de- 
volve the  whole  power  and  responsibility  of  the  government, 

*  until  the  Colony  should  be  thought  sufficiently  advanced  to 

*  receive  the  grant  of  a  Legislative  Assembly.'  But  since  the 
entire  revenue  derived  from  land  sales  was  to  be  spent  in  emigra- 
tion, a  fund  would  still  be  wanting  for  the  purposes  of  the  civil 
government.  Provision  was  to  be  made  for  this  by  a  Joint  Stock 
Company,  who  were  to  make  themselves  *  responsible  to  the 
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'  Government  for  a  paid  annual  income'  during  a  certain  period 
— the  money  so  advanced  constituting  a  colonial  debt :  in  consi- 
deration of  which  they  were  to  have  the  pre-emption  of  100,000 
acres,  to  be  selected  within  a  given  time,  at  the  Jbr^  minimum 
price ;  and  the  privilege,  so  long  as  those  advances  should  be  con- 
tinued, of  selecting  the  emigrants. 

This  scheme  was  at  least  intelligible  or   feasible.  '  South 
Australia  was  to  be  a  Crown  colony,  governed  in  the  usual  way; 
only  that  the  expenses  of  Government,  instead  of  being  provided 
by  a  Parliamentary  grants  were  to  be  advanced  on  speculation 
by  a  Joint  Stock  Company  trading  in  land^  and  looking  to  the 
profits  of  that  trade  to  pay  the  interest  and  cover  the  risk.     To 
a  project  framed  on  these  principles.  Lord  Stanley  was  ready  to 
accede,  subject  to  certain  stipulations ;  of  which  the  chief  was, 
that  the  security  for  the  fixed  income  applicable  to  the  civil 
government  should  be  good.     This  was  in  August  1833.     But 
though  the  proposal  originated  with  the  South  Australian  Asso- 
ciation, its  purpose  appears  to  have  been  premature.    If  the 
conditions  "satisfied  Lord  Stanley,  they  certainly  did  not  satisfy 
the  Association.    Whether  it  was  that  capitalists  hung  back,  and 
would  not  subscribe  on  such  conditions;  or  that  the^distrust  of 
the  colonial  office  had  been  revived  by  the  intervening  discus- 
sions; or  that  the  practical  management  had  got  into  other 
hands ;  or  that  the  plans  had  been  originally  proposed  in  the 
hope  that  Lord  Stanley  would  object,  as  Lord  Kipon  had  done 
before,  to  risk  his  credit  by  taking  any  direct  path  in  carrying  it 
out,  and  that  so  the  demand  for  larger  powers  might  seem  to  be 
forced  upon  the  Association  against  their  own  desire ;  or  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  certain  it  is,  that  when  the  plan 
came  to  be  drawn  out  in  detail,  it  had  assumed  an  aspect  so  dif- 
ferent that  it  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  the  same.     By  the 
draft  Charter,  which  was  submitted  to  Lord  Stanley  in  February 
1834,  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  to  the  proposed  Company  not 
merely  all  the  requisite  powers  for  managing  the  emigration  and 
trading  in  the  land,  but  the  entire  authority  of  government, 
checked  by  a  veto  on  the  part  of  the  crown.     They  were  to  have 
power  to  make,  or  delegate  the  power  of  making,  all  laws,  insti- 
tutions, ordinances,  &c. ;  to  constitute  all  courts ;  to  appoint  all 
governors,  judges,  and  magistrates ;  and  to  levy  all  rates,  taxes, 
and  duties.   To  the  Crown  was  reserved  the  power  of  disallowing 
any  of  their  acts  and  appointments  in  the  first  instance,  and  of 
removing  their  officers  in  case  of  misconduct ;  but  it  was  to  ori- 
ginate nothing ;  nor  could  it  otherwise  interfere.     When  Lord 
Stanley  objected  to  this  delegation  of  authority,  and  refused  to 
entertain  the  project  further,  unless  it  were  agreed  that  *  the 
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^  governmentof  tfaecolony  should  be  left  in  tbe  bands  of  the  Crown 
^  and  its  constitutional  advisers,  until  it  should  be  able  to  govern 

*  itself,'  he  was  informed  by  Mr  Grote^  writing  in  behalf  of 
the  Association,  that  his  objection  was  ^  fatal  to  the  prefect  of 

*  a  chartered  colony ;  for,  of  course^  no  body  of  persons  would 
'  consent  to  take  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  such  an  under^ 
^  taking,  without  at  the  same  time  obtaining  sufficient  authority 
^  for  carrying  their  objects  into  effect ;'  and  as  he  declared,  at 
the  same  time,  tHat  to  be  a  joint  stock  company  for  the  purchase 
of  land  never  was  the  oltject  of  the  Association,  and  that  ^  for 
<  such  a  company  to  purchase  land  at  a  lower  price  than  that 
^  which  should  afterwards  be  paid  by  others,'  would  be  directly 
contrary  to  one  of  their  first  principles,*  it  was  plain  that  that 
project  was  at  an  end. 


*  These  Assertions  contrast  so  strangely,  not  only  with  the  actual 
provisions,  but  with  the  proposed  object  of  the  original  scheme,  that  one 
would  almost  think  an  entire  chapter,  in  the  course  of  which  the  views 
of  both  parties  had  completely  changed,  had  dropped  out  of  the  corre- 
spondence. On  the  6th  July  1833,  Mr  Whitmore  forwards  to  Lord 
Stanley  «  a  project  for  founding  a  new  colony  on  the  southern  coast  of 

*  Australia,  by  means  of  the  purchase  of  waste  lands  from  Government, 

*  by  a  joint  stock  company  and  by  individuals  ;'  and  the  views  of  this  pro- 
posed company  he  thus  explains  : — *  The  inducement  to  the  company  to 

*  found  this  colony  Is  this  right  of  pre  emption  at  the  first  minimum  price. 
«  Having  the  first  choice^  of  land,  they  will  be  able  to  select  that  npon 

<  which  the  seat  of  government  will  be  placed,  &c.      The  profit  of  the 

<  company  will  arise  from  the  additional  value  which  the  increase  of  popu- 

<  lation,  and  the  growth  of  capital,  always  confer  upon  land,  and  from  tbe 

<  increase  in  the  minimum  price  at  which  the  Government  land  will  be 

*  sold;  while  the  price  paid  by  the  company  for  their  land  will  be  uniform 

*  at  whatever  period  it  may  be  taken  up.'  On  the  Slst  March  1834,  Mr 
Grote  replying,  in  the  absence  of  Mr  Whitmore,  to  Lord  Stanley,  re- 
marks, as  the  draft  charter  says  : — <  It  is  true  that,  at  tbe  interview  to 

*  which  you  refer,  Mr  Stanley  suggested  that  the  Association  should  be  a 
'joint  stock  company  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land  ;  but  this  never 

*  it  as  the  object  of  the  present  Association  ;  and  1  may  add,  that  the  pro- 

*  posal  at  the  conclusion  of  yoor  letter,  for  bestowing  land  on  such  a  tom- 

<  pany  at  a  lower  price  then,  than  that  which  should  afterwards  be  paid  by 

*  othew,  is  directly  contrary  to  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Association ; 

<  viz.  that  in  the  intended  colony  land  should  be  uniformly  sold  upon 

<  equal  terms  to  all  applicants.'  It  would  appear  that  there  must  have 
been  somebody  behind  the  curtain  who  understood  the  objects  of  the 
Association  much  better  than  its  more  prominent  members  ;  for  we  ob- 
serve  that  in  the  draft  charter,  though  it  was  provided  that  the  company, 
instead  of  any  right  of  pre-emption,  should  have  the  whole  territory 
conveyed  to  them  in  trust,  therefore,  that  in  their  separate  ttifacity  th^ 
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sons 


It  appears,  however,  that  the  difficulty  was  not  in  finding  per- 
ns who  would  takie  the  *  trouble  and  responsibility,*  but  who 
would  purchase  shares,  *  without  ha^ng  sufficient  authority 
'  to  carry  their  objects  into  effect  ;*  for  it  was  not  proposed 
to  try  whether  the  project  of  a  colbrty,  founded  on  Wakefield's 
principles,  would  not  nave  credit  enough  in  the  money  market 
to  enable  them  to  raise  thfe  requisite  fund,  by  way  of  Idan, 
on  the  security  of  its  future  revenues.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  selling  the  land  at  a  minimum  price,  and  spending  the 
entire  proceeds  upon  immigration,  was  to  be  established  by  act 
of  Parliament;  the  management  of  the  land  sale  and  the  im- 
migration to  be  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  whb 
were  to  be  further  charged  with  the  duty  of  raising  the  loans ; 
the  powers  of  government  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown.  To  this 
proposition  Lord  Stanley  was  also  ready  to  accede,  provided  he 
could  be  satisfied  thiit  the  territory  selected  was  fit  for  the  puir- 
poses  of  tolonizatioh — that  at  least  L.35,000  would  be  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  land-^that  there  Were  persons  ready  to  fembark 
for  the  colony  with  a  Capital  of  not  less  than  L.5O,006  ;  and  that 
an  annual  income,  applicable  to  *  the  support  of  such  parts  6f 
*  the  establishment  of  the  colony  as  might  seem  to  her  Majesty'^ 
'  Governmenl  absolutely  essential,*  of  L.5000  for  the  first  three 
years,  L.80DO  for  the  next  three,  and  L.10,000  for  the  four  fol- 
lowing, could  be  effectually  guaranteed.  The  Committee  of 
the  Association  undertook  to  satisfy  him  upon  all  these  points ; 
but  before  the  negotiations  wet*e  Concluded,  Lord  blanley 
resigned  his  office,  and  the  final  decision  upon  the  proposition 
devolved  upon  his  successor.  In  urging  the  new  Secretary  not  to 
delay  that  decision,  the  Committee  represiented  the  plan  as  one 
which  had  been  already  approved — every  condition  required  by 
his  predecessor  having  beeh  complied  with  ;  and  which  only 
waited  for  an  official  announcement  of  the  official  sanction  whlcn 
it  had  already  received.  How  far  this  representation  was  just. 
We  cannot  tell — Lord  Stanley's  latest  vieWs  having  been  ex- 
plained at  an  interview  of  which  there  is  Ub  record  in  thesfe 
papers.  All  We  can  say  is,  that  if  he  was  really  prepared  to 
sanction  the  measure  in  the  shape  which  it  ultimately  assumed, 


could  not  trade  in  land  ;  yet,  by  the  34th  clattde,  they  wete  to  have  the 
power  of  incorporating  as  many  land-trading  companies  as  they  pleased, 
on  such  conditions  as  they  pleased — a  privilege  much  more  extensive, 
and  one  which  might  be  made  much  more  profitable.  For  it  does  not 
seem  that  they  were  precluded  from  incorporating  themselves,  or  any 
number  of  themselves,  for  these  purposes* 
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he  must  either  have  misapprehended  the  effect  of  some  of  its 
provisions,  or  altered  his  mind  on  two  important  points  which, 
once  at  least,  he  had  been  prepared  to  insist  on*     The  question 
as  to  the  fitness  of  the  territory  for  colonization,  was  expressly 
waived  as  one  on  which  those  who  proposed  to  emigrate  must 
judge  for  themselves ;  and  the  chiuses  relating  to  the  revenue 
fund,  instead  of  securing  to  the  Croum  a  fixed  income  for  carrying 
on  the  government  of  the  colony,  left  to  the  Commissioners 
(apparently,  however,  through  some  oversight)  not  merely  the 
duty  of  raising,  but  the  right  of  appropriating,  the  loan  at  their 
own  discretion,  without  any  check  whatever ;  except  one  which 
made  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  salaries  contingent  upon 
the  approbation  of  the  Treasury.    By  this  arrangement,  whether 
attributed  to  oversight  or  to  foresight,  the  clauses  which  reserved 
to  the  Crown  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  government  became 
practically  useless*     The  blood  and  sinews  of  the  Government 
being  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Crown  with 
all  its  powers  had  no  effectual  authority.     The  Commissioners 
could  do  many  thing^s  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown;  but  the 
Crown  could  scarcely  carry  a  single  point  against  the  Coioamis- 
sioners.    Even  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  at  pleasure 
the  members  of  the  Commission,  was  one  of  which  practically 
but  little  use  could  be  made.     The  sole  chance  of  getting  the 
project  started  under  such  conditions,  vested  in  the  confidence 
reposed  by  a  section  of  the  public  in  the  new  principle  ;  and  it 
was  notorious  that  the  faith  of  that  section  in  the  Wakefield 
theory  of  colonization  was  not  more  deeply  rooted,  than  their 
faith  in  what  we  have  called  the  Wakefield  theory  of  the  Colonial 
Office ;— their  settled  distrust  of  the  capacity,  the  intentions,  and 
the  integrity  of  all  ministers  of  that  department.     To  intrust  the 
duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  any  person  enjoying  the  confidence 
of  the  Government,  but  not  enjoying  the  confidence  of  what  now 
began  to  be  called  ^  the  South  Australian  public,'  would  have 
been  the  same  thing  as  to  crush  the  scheme.     None  but  the  im- 
mediate disciples  and  known  supporters  of  Mr  Wakefield  would 
have  had  either  the  zeal  or  the  influence  necessary  for  overcoming 
the  preliminary  difficulties.  Accordingly,  it  was  left  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Association  to  suggest  the  names  of  the  Commis- 
sioners; and  of  the  eight  gentlemen  recommended  by  him  no 
objection  was  taken  to  any ;  and  the  two  others  who  were  added 
as  representatives  of  the  Government,  do  not  appear  to  have  taken 
any  active  part  in  the  proceedings.     Under  these  auspices,  the 
great  experiment  was  at  length  afloat,  with  every  prospect  of 
success — if  success  were  to  be  ensured  by  giving  the  projectors 
their  own  way;  but  with  many  chances  of  failure  should  they 
prove  unequal  to  the  management  of  it. 
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It  was  necessary  to  go  through  these  details,  in  order  to  show 
clearly  in  what  relation  the  several  parties  concerned  in  this  pro- 
ject really  stood  towards  each  other — a  relation  which  the  mere 
terms  of  the  act,  and  power  of  the  Commission,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  preceding  correspondence,  from  which  are  to  be 
gathered  the  feelings  and  purposes,  the  understood  expectations 
on  one  side,  and  the  understood  admissions  on  the  other,  and  all 
the  indirect  or  unexpressed  obligations  of  the  parties,  would  very 
imperfectly  represent.  At  this  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  exa- 
mine-the  project  more  carefully,  and  to  consider  how  far  it  can 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  trial  of  the  Wakefield  principle,  and  how  far 
we  are  bound  to  abide  by  the  issue. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  project 
involved  not  a  simple  but  a  complex  experiment — not  one  but 
three  principles  of  colonization,  hitherto  untried,  were  to  be  tried 
all  at  once  in  the  case^of  South  Australia.     It  was  to  be  a  '  self- 
supporting'   Colony — that  was  one  principle; — and  a  colony 
governed  by  a  few  private  gentlemen,  without  any  previous 
experience  in  such  a  task,  without  any  effective  check  upon  their 
proceedings,  without  responsibility  to  any  other  department  of  the 
State,  and  without  any  direct  interest  in  the  success  of  their  expe- 
riment— that  was  a  second  principle.    And  thirdly,  it  was  to  be  a 
Colony  founded  on  the  system  of  selling  the  land,  and  spending 
the  proceeds  on  immigration.  So  far  as  this  last  is  concerned,  we 
will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  with  Mr  Wakefield,  that  the  experi- 
ment has  been  *  eminently  successful' — but  we  will  say  that  there 
has  been  no  indication  of  failure.     The  rapid  influx  of  capital 
and  of  population  during  the  first  three  years,  did  not  prove  that 
the  system  was  a  sound  one,  but  only  that  many  persons  believed 
it  to  be  sound.     The  sudden  check  and  financial  embari-assment 
in  the  fourth,  did  not  prove  it  to  be  unsound  ;  but  only  that  the 
speculation  had  been  carried  too  far,  and  that  the  finances  had 
been  mismanaged.     The  tree  was  in  blossom,  and  has  suffered  a 
blight.     We  must  wait  for  another  season  before  we  can  know, 
by  proof,  what  kind  of  fruit  it  will  bear.     Leaving,  therefore, 
the  Wakefield   theory  of  colonization  as  still  subject  to  the 
remarks  with  which  we  quitted  it  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  we 
turn4;o  the  two  collateral  novelties  involved  in  the  project,  con- 
cerning which  the  issue  proves  much.     To  the  *  self-supporting* 
system,  and  to  the  usurpation  by  private  gentlemen  of  the  proper 
functions  of  Government,  may  be  distinctly  traced  the  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  far  from  unfortunate 
that  these  popular  parts  of  the  scheme  have  been  so  soon  and  so 
fairly  brought  to  the  test,  and  illustrated  by  so  conspicuous  an 
example. 
By  the  *  self-supporting  system  of  colonization,'  (the  notion 
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of  wbipb  Mr  Wakefield  seems  to  us  to  treat  with  more  ridieule  than 
it  ^es^veS))  we  v^nderstand  that  system,  on  the  credit — that  is  to 
^^y,  on  the  supposed  laerits — of  wbich  you  can  borrow  the  means 
of  founding,  settling,  i^nd  peopling  a  eolopy, — supporting  it  on 
X]^e  promise  of  the  future  reveuue,  until  such  revenue  shall  be 
actually  forthcoming.  Every  moneyless  ipveptor  who  brings  his 
inventions  iuto  the  market,  by  means  of  capital  borrowed  on  the 
faith  of  its  future  value,  proceeds  on  the  self-supporting  system. 
The  man  who  persuades  his  friend  that  he  has  discovered  a 
secret  in  farming  by  which  he  can  make  his  fortune,  and  so 
qbtains  a  loxin  of  money  to  buy  laud  for  the  purpose  of  trying  it, 
is  a  self-supporting  farmer.  So  the  South  Australian  Association 
proclaim  a  new  mode  of  colouizatipn,  by  which  a  large  revenue 
may  be  raised  within  a  short  time ;  aud,  having  no  money  of  their 
Qwu,  persuade  people  to  lend  them  money  at  ten  per  cent  to  carry 
this  scheme  into  execution.  If  they  are  right— if  the  new  sys- 
tem prospers^  aud  creates  a  revenue  equal  to  the  payment  of  the 
debt  and  the  interest — then  all  is  well.  The  colony,  most 
strictly  speaking,  has  supported  itself.  There  it  is ;  and  it  has  cost 
nothing  to  any  oody. 

l^xxt  though  we  see  nothing  absurd  in  the  notion  of  a  self-sup- 
porting colony,  uor  do  we  feel  justified  in  calling  the  name,  as 
Mr  Wakefield  does,  ^  a  kind  of  puff,' — (though  no  doubt  it  has  been 
much  used  for  putlog  purposes,) — yet  to  the  manner  in  which 
South  Australia  ha^  been  required  to  support  itself,  we  see  very 
Si^rious  objections ;  nor  can  we  perceive  any  corresponding  advan- 
tage. By  refusuig  to  advance  any  public  money,  and  throw- 
ing the  Colony  vpon  the  money  market  for  supplies,  it  was 
intended  to  hold  the  public  safe,  and  throw  the  whole  risk  upon 
pivate  speculators.  And  if  the  failure  of  the  speculators  had 
involved  nothing  more  than  the  ruin  of  those  private  speculators, 
the  precaution  would  have  been  effectual,  and  not  unreasonable. 
3ut  the  fact  is,  that  the  insolvency  of  a  colony,  established  under 
the  sanction  of  Government,  with  thousands  of  people  in  it,  is  a 
calamity  ^hicb  Government  can  never  thrpw  aside,  as  the  result 
o/  ^  porivate  speculation  with  which  it  had  nothing  to  do.  If  not 
hound  to  uphold  its  credit,  (a  point  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
t(^  maintain,)  it  is  at  least  bound  to  ^ave  the  inhabitants  from 
destruction.  If  the  speculation  be  a  good  one — that  is,  if  the 
money  be  lent  on  good  interest  or  good  security — it  is  much  better 
that  the  mother  country  should  m^e  the  advance,  which  it  can  do 
on  much  better  t^rmsj  to  both  parties  than  private  capitalists:  if  not, 
th?n  it  ought  not  to  be  sa^^cti^ned  at  all.  For  if  unsafie  with  pub- 
lic n\oney  lent  at  four  per  cent,  it  must  be  many  times  more  un- 
safe with  private  money  lent  at  ten ;  and  if  it  fail,  the  failure  must 
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be  a  puUic,  and  not  a  private  matter.     The*  mother  country 
must    pay    for   the   losses,    whoever    may    have    the    benefit 
of  the  gains.     But  there  is  a  more  serious  objection  to  this  mode 
of  raising  supplies  than  either  its  extravagance,  or  its  futility  as 
a  security  against  expense  to  the  mother  country,  or  the  almost 
irresistible  temptation  which  it  offers  to  a  system  of  puffing — 
namely,  its  precariousness.     During  its  earlier  years,  not  only 
the  prosperity  of  the  Colony,  but  the  very  lives  of  the  inha- 
bitants,  depend  upon  the  regularity  of  the  supplies ;  and  that 
regularity  depends  upon  the  facility  of  borrowing  money  from 
private  capitalists ;  who,  being  only  concerned  for  the  security  of 
their  own  speculations,  will  refuse  to  lend  the  moment  they 
apprehend  any  difficulty  about  the  repayment.  Twenty  accidents, 
against  which  no  foresight  can  provide,  may  discredit  the  specu- 
lation in  tbeir  eyes.     There  need  not  even  be  any  just  ground 
for  alarm.     A  false  rumour  will  stop  the  supplies  for  the  time  as 
effectually  as  a  true  one.     The  Colony  may  be  ruined  by  a  ^  lead- 
ing article/  as  suddenly  as  i(  was  created.     A  puff  may  break  it, 
as  a  pqff  has  made.     In  the  abort  history  of  South  Australia, 
something  of  this  has  been  actually  experienced,  and  more  is 
suggested.     We  trust  that  the  lesson  has  not  been  read  in  vain, 
and  that  no  second  experiment,  resembling  it  in  this  feature,  will 
be  attempted. 

Nor  is  this  short  hiatory  less  valuable  for  the  considerations 
it  suggests  with   regard  to  the  other  novel  feature  which  we 
have  noticed — ^the  delegation  to  private  projectors  of  the  duties 
which  belong  properly  to  the  recognized  and  responsible  autho- 
rities of  the  country.      There  is  scarcely  any  popular  preju- 
dice more  unreasonable,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  more  prevar- 
lent,  than  that  which  leads  men  to  place  more  confidence  in  those 
of  whom  they  know  nothing,  than  those  of  whom  they  know 
much.     Hoping  always  for  more  than  we  can  have,  and  knowing 
that  we  cannot  get  what  we  want  from  the  one,  we  turn  to  the 
other,  of  whom,  knowing  nothing,  we  do  not  know  even  that. 
Thus  it  is  in  the  disputes  between  Qovernment  and  projectors. 
Government  has  existed  for  centuries,  and  has  wrought  no  mi- 
racle ;  whilst  every  year  sends  forth  some  sanguine  or  interested 
projector,  burning  with  anxiety  to  show  how  some  miracle  may 
be  wrought.     The  objections  which  he  is  met  with  fail  to  con- 
vince him ;  the  discouragement  makes  him  fierce.     The  refusal 
to  adopt  his  views,  he  attributes  to  secret  hostility.     The  public 
take  part  wttl»  the  untried  promisor  against  the  tried  non«perfor- 
mer.    The  matter  is  brought  before  f^rliament.     The  i^oraat 
l^kers-on  (who  form  a  considevable  minority  in  both  nouses) 
are  easily  persuaded  that  the  thing  is  an  experiment,  and  ought 
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to  be  tried ;  and  that  since  the  responsible  officers  of  the  Crown 
say  they  cannot  undertake  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue,  the 
trial  must  be  made  by  the  projector  himself,  who  says  he  can. 
The  necessary  powers  are  accordingly  conveyed  to  him  by  act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  Government  is  only  too  happy  to  get  rid  of 
the  responsibility,  the  trouble,  the  importunity,  and  the  abuse, 
all  at  the  same  time* 

Nor  is  this  arrangement  without  Its  plausibilities.  The  pre- 
sumptions against  government  in  respect  both  to  zeal  and  ability 
for  making  the  best  of  a  new  thing,  are  not  altogether  unfair. 
To  plod  on  in  the  old  ruts,  to  be  jealous  of  all  nostrums  and 
novel  theories,  will  always  be  the  tendency  of  the  executive, 
constitute  it  as  you  may ;  because  the  credit  of  success  in  such 
cases  bears  no  proportion  to  the  discredit  of  failure.  They 
are  the  trustees  of  the  nation  ;  and,  like  all  trustees,  are  more 
concerned  to  keep  things  from  growing  worse  than  to  make 
them  better.  Therefore,  under  the  best  constituted  executive, 
many  good  things  will  be  left  for  private  projectors  to  suggest ; 
and  these  projectors  will  have  many  plausible,  and  probably 
some  just  grounds  of  complaint.  In  the  case  of  our  own  Go- 
vernment, their  aversion  from  all  that  is  unprecedented  is  unduly 
strong,  and  amounts  to  a  serious  defect.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  inventive  department,  owing  to  the  total  want  of  any 
ay^ency  working  in  that  direction,  is  weak  and  languid ;  and  the 
distrust  of  other  mens'  inventions  proportionally  active.  Nor  is 
it  less  true  that,  from  want  of  a  better  supply  of  effective  ser- 
vants, and  of  stimulants  to  zeal  and  activity,  many  of  its  duties 
are  neglected  and  mismanaged.  The  popular  error  is  not  in 
apprehending  that  the  government  will  do  the  work  ill,  but 
in  assuming  that  the  projector  will  do  it  better;  as  if  the 
censure  of  blunders  in  others  offered  any  security  that  the 
0  censurer  will  commit  no  blunders  himself.  The  delusion  is  a 
gross  one,  which  the  least  reflection  must  dissipate ;  but  it  is 
wonderful  how  few  of  us  are  not,  more  or  less,  under  its  power. 
Let  the  securities  for  zeal,  and  ability,  and  integrity,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  office  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  be  as 
defective  as  the  most  discontented  projectors  can  assert ;  yet  it 
is  obvious  that  they  are  better  than  you  have  any  where  else. 
However  defective  the  instruments  they  have  to  work  with,  they 
have  at  least  a  more  extensive  command  than  any  other  body,  of 
the  best  instruments  that  are  to  be  had.  However  inadequate 
the  responsibility  under  which  they  act,  they  at  least  act  under 
a  more  definite  and  effective  responsibility  than  can  be  thrown 
upon  any  private  persons,  or  Board  of  persons.  However  prone 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  office  for  the  purpose  of 
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shielding  from  enquiry  what  will  not  bear  inspection,  they  are 
at  least   well  known  themselves — are  liable  to  be  called  to  a 
severe  account  in  case  of  ultimate  failure  or  palpable  miscon- 
duct ;  and,  conscious  of  living  in  the  public  eye,  are  deeply  sensi- 
tive  to   public  censure.     Whatever   objections  may  be  urged 
against  their  methods  of  transacting  business,  their  methods  are 
at  least  the  gradual  growth  of  many  years  of  trial ;  they  include 
all  the   improvements  prompted   by  long   experience — all  the 
securities  against  irregularity,  all  the  precautions,  checks,  and 
helps  of  which  time  has  suggested  the  expediency.     That  each 
man,  indeed,  should  believe  of  himself  that  he  could  arrange 
every  thing  much  better,  (especially  having  never  tried,)  is  not 
sui^rising  ;  but  why  we,  his  neighbours,  should  believe  it  of  Atm, 
is  a  matter  for  much  wonder,  though  as  old  as  the  world.     To 
any  one  who  thinks,  it   must  appear  undeniable,  that  though 
securities  for  the  good  management  of  a  new  experiment  in  the 
hands  of  Government  are  bad  enough,  compared  with  what  they 
ought  to  be  ;  yet  compared  with  the  security  we  have  when  the 
management  of  it  is  transferred  to  a  Board  of  private  gentlemen 
labouring  under  a  superfluity  of  public  spirit,  it  is  ample,  and 
worthy  of  all  confidence.     The  case  before  us  supplies  as  apt  an 
illustration   as  we  could  wish.      Nearly  seven  years  ago  the 
charge  of  colonizing  South  Australia,  with  all  powers  and  pri- 
vileges appertaining,  was  committed  to  eight  gentlemen  uncon- 
nected with  the  Colonial  Office ;  because  the  Colonial  OiBce,  not 
having  due  faith  in  the  principle,  could  not  be  trusted  for  carry- 
ing it  out.     They  had  every  facility  for  conducting  their  own 
scheme  in  their  own  way.     They  were  allowed  to  select  their 
own  officers ;  and  we  doubt  whether  they  could  quote  a  single 
measure  which  they  were  prevented  from  taking,  or  a  single  im- 
portant point  in  which  they  were  thwarted,  from  the  day  of  their 
appointment  to  that  of  their  dismissal.     It  is  now  notorious  that 
in  the  hands  of  these  eight  gentlemen,  (for  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  embarrassments  had  risen  under  their  instructions,  and 
before  the  news  of  the  revocation  of  their  commission  had  reached 
the  colony,  though  the  duty  of  dealing  with  them  was  inherited 
by  their  successors,)  this  great  charge  has  miscarried ; — that  the 
result  of  their  five  years'  administrations  has  been  an  advance 
of  L.155,000  by  the  mother  country,   as  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  immediate  and  extensive  disasters  in   South  Australia. 
How  many  of  our  readers  can  repeat  the  names  of  these  eight 
gentlemen  ?    Mr  Wakefield  was  not  among  them.     He  abjures 
all  responsibility,  and  now  declares  that  he  always  apprehended 
some  evil  results  from  the  arrangement.     Had  the  responsibility 
been  laid  upon  any  of  the  regular  dt'partments  of  state,  the  issue 
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would  have  remained  as  a  personal  blot  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  minister  at  the  head  of  it.  As  it  is,  it  rests  upon  who  knows 
whom? 

That  it  was  only  an  esi^riment^  cannot  be  admicted  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  thus  confiding  the  conduct  of  it  to  inexperienced  bands. 
There  is  a  mischievous  fallacy  lurking  under  that  word  eoeperi- 
ment  ^  If  you  will  not  try  my  experiment  yourselves,  stand 
^  aside  and  let  me  try  it,'  is  the  cry  of  the  projector  to  a  dis- 
trusting Government,  and  all  the  people  think  it  reasonable.  Go 
into  the  fever  ward  of  an  hospital,  announce  an  improved  mode  of 
treatment,  and  call  on  the  surgeon  either  to  try  it  himself  or  to 
let  you  try  it, — he  will  answer  that  he  has  no  right  to  do  either 
the  one  or  the  other — either  to  make  experiments,  or  to  allow 
them  to  be  made  upon  the  patients  under  his  charge — the  failure 
of  the  experiment. may  be  the  death  of  the  patient.  But  let  the 
inventor  of  an  improved  method  of  colonization  demand  of  the 
State,  that  if  his  method  be  not  adopted  generally,  he  shall  at 
least  have  a  colony  made  over  to  him  to  try  it  on,  and  nobody 
doubts  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand.  It  is  forgotten  that 
the  trial  cannot  be  made  at  the  sole  risk  of  the  inventor,  and 
that  the  State  is  fully  as  answerable  for  evils  that  may  arise  from 
permitting  hazardous  experimeats  to  be  tried  by  others,  as  for 
refusing  to  adopt  wise  and  safe  ones  itself.  The  duty  of  the 
Government  in  such  cases  is  plain — to  entertain  all  projects  for 
the  good  of  the  community ;  to  take  up  and  give  effect  to  those 
of  the  wisdom  of  which  it  is  satisfied ;  and  resolutely  to  refuse 
its  sanction  to  all  such  as  it  is  not  prepared  to  adopt. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  because 
we  regard  the  establishment  and  the  clear  convincing  illustration 
of  these  positions,  (obvious  as  they  seem,)  as  by  far  the  most 
important  result  of  this  South  Australian  embarrassment.  It  is 
of  little  consequence  comparatively  to  trace  the  chain  of  events 
which  led  to  it,  or  to  settle  who  has  been  most  in  fault ;  provided 
the  result  itself  be  set  up  as  a  conspicuous  and  standing  example 
to  warn  all  Statesmen  and  Parliaments  against  giving  way  to 
these  popular  delusions,  or  indulging  themselves  in  this  indolent 
legislation.  The  remedy  for  the  many  defects  of  our  administra- 
tive government,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  impi^pvement,  and,  if 
necessary, 'the  reconstitution  of  the  establishn»ent  itself — a  work 
which  will  find  all  reformers  enough  to  do — not  in  transferring ' 
its  duties  to  other  and  untried  hands. 

With  regajrd  to  the  eight  South  Australian  Commissioners 
themselves,  we  cannot  fairly  charge  them  either  with  any  great 
negligencey  or  any  great  incapacity  in  the  discharge  of  their 
trust.     They  appear  to  have  been  active  and  pains- taki«g — the 
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immigration  department  seems  to  have  been  prosperously  con- 
dueted-^there  has  been  no  lack  of  exact  and  careful  instruc- 
tions ;  and,  considering  the  novelty  of  the  circumstances  and  their 
own  inexperience,  we  do  not  know  that  it  could  be  reasonably 
expected  of  them  that  they  should  do  the  work  better.     The 
thing  they  had  to  do,   had  never  been  attempted  before — the 
m^ans  by  which  it  was  to  be  done,  had  never  been  employed  be-< 
fore — they  themselves  had  neither  precedent  to  guide  them,  nor 
previous  experience  in  the  kind  of  duties  which  had  devolved 
upon  them.     ^  The  act,'  (says  the  Report  of  the   Committee,) 
^  required  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  reception,  in  a 
^  vast  unexplored  wilderness,  and  for  the  protection  and  good 
'  government  of  a  population  flowing  in  at  a  rate  of  unprece- 
*  dented  rapidity.     The  making  of  all  necessary  arrangements 
^  for  that  purpose  was  confided  to  a  board  of  private  gentlemen, 
'  90t  placed  by  their  commissions  under  any  adequate  control 
^  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties ;  and  acting  at  a  distance  of 
'  l€i,OQO  miles  from  the  scene  on  which  the  experiment  was  to 
^  be  tried.     The  only  provision  placed  at  their  disposal*  for  de* 
^  fraying  the  costs  of  the  .undertaking,  was  a  power  to  borrow 
'  money  from  private  capitalists  on  the  security  of  the  future 
'  revenues   of  that  unexplored  wilderness ;  a  precarious  provi* 
^  sion,  therefoTe,  and  subject  to  interruption  from  a  variety  of 
'  accidents  which  they  could  neither  foresee  nor  control.**     We 
do  not  quarrel  with  them  for  failing  in  the  execution  of  such  a 
charge ;  their  great  error  was  in  consenting  to  undertake  it. 

To  transfer  to  an  un watered  wilderness,  root,  branch,  and 
blossom,  the  conceptions  which  flourished  so  fairly  in  Adelphi 
Terrace,  and  make  them  prosper  there,  was  no  easy  task.     Their 
policy,  their  plans,  and  their  precautions,  read  smoothly  enough 
on  paper,  and  every  thing  seems  provided  for.     The  design  is 
clearly  and  carefully  drawn.     But  when  we  turn  to  the  impres- 
sion which  was  actually  printed  off  on  the  rugged  and  uneven 
p^round  of  South  Australia,  a  most  distorted,  blotted,  and  imperfect 
figure  presents  itself.     The  internal  history  of  the  colony  exhibits 
a  seriea  of  miscarriages,  one  treading  upon  the  heels  of  another. 
First,  th^  Governor  quarrels  with  the  Surveyor- General  about 
the  site  of  the  capital ;  and  the  colonists  split  into  factions  before 
they  have  set  up  their  houses.     Then  the  Surveyor-General 
quarrels  with  his  instructions,  and  throws  up  his  office  in  disgust. 
Then  his  surveys  stand  still,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
purchasers  of  land,  who  have  been  promised  immediate  posses- 
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sion.  Then,  in  the  urgent  necessity  of  carrying  the  surveys 
forward  at  any  cost,  vast  unforeseen  expenses  are  incurred.  Then 
the  Governor  quarrels  with  the  resident  Commissioner,  and  must 
be  recalled.  Then  the  resident  Commissioner  with  whom  he 
quarreled  is  convicted  of  gross  irregularities  in  his  capacity  of 
Colonial  Treasurer,  and  is  dismissed  under  serious  suspicion  of 
peculation.  Then  this  Colonial  Treasurer  is  replaced  by  an- 
other, ^  who  appears  to  have  been  most  irregular,'  and  who 
.  was  shortly  obliged  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney- 
General  for  not  rendering  his  accounts.  Then  the  Colonial 
Storekeeper  is  found  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  irregularity, 
proceeding  ^  partly  from  the  confusion  of  the  colony,'  but  prin- 
cipally from  his  *  utter  unacquaintance  with  the  principles  of 

*  public  duty ;'  a  deficiency  for  which  *  several  other  heads  of 
'  departments  had  to  be  dismissed,'  and  which  ^  had  been,  and 

*  still  was,  a  great  cause  of  the  difficulties  of  the  colony/     Then 
the  new  Governor,  in  his  zeal  to  correct  all  these  irregularities,  is 
obliged  to  treble  the  charges  of  the  civil  establishment ;  and 
under  the  inevitable  necessity  of  providing  for  the  stream  of 
immigration  which  was  poured  .in  upon  him,  together  with  his 
great  anxiety  to  prevent  what  he  calls  ^  stagnation,'  is  involved 
in  an  expenditure  not  only  beyond  his  authority,  but  beyond  his 
power  of  calculation,  and  beyond  the  utmost  means  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  meet ; — an  expenditure  of  which  he  was  unable  to  form 
the  roughest  estimate,  but  which  was  increasing  quartfsr  by  quarter 
from  a  rateof  L.  1 2,000  per  annum  to  a  rate  of  L.  1 40,000 ;  and  all 
this  without  even  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  demands  which  were  coming  upon  them. 
Upon  a  comparison  of  Colonel  Gawler*s  Despatches,  announcing 
the  progress  of  his  expenditure,  (which  will  befound  at  pp.  220-266 
of  the  appendix  to  the  report,)  with  the  dates  of  the  bills  drscwn  by 
him  upon  the  Board  in  England,  (which  will  be  found  at  p.  172  of 
the  same,)  it  may  be  distinctly  shown,  that  before  June  1840 
the  Commissioners  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  annual 
demands  upon  them  would  exceed  L.42,000  per  annum  ;  that  the 
bills   presented    for   payment   during  that  month  indicated   a 
demand  of  L.  140,000;  and  that  the  next  month  brought  them, 
along  with  the  first  complete  financial  statement  which  they 
had  received,  a  warning  that  for  some  time  to  come  they  must 
expect  no  less.     This  it  was  which  brought  the  matter  to  a 
crisis ;  for  it  was  now  plain  that  the  powers  of  borrowing,  with 
which  they  were  entrusted  by  the  act,  even  if  used  to  their 
fullest  extent,  would  not  enable  them  to  satisfy  all  their  lia- 
bilities.    Accordingly,  in  August,  they  suspended  all  further 
payments,  and  then  threw  themselves  upon   the  government. 
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Colonel  Gawler  was  recalled,  and  Captain  Grey  was  sent  out 
to  declare  a  bankiiiptcy,  and  commence  a  system  of  rigorous 
retrenchments ;  and  ail  other  questions  connected  with  the  subject 
were  to  stand  over  until  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  have  reported  upon  them. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are  embodied  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  which  are  introduced  by  an  explanatory 
Report,  containing  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of  them,  a  rapid 
but  fair  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  embarrassment, 
and  a  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  the  several  parties  impli- 
cated.    Of  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Committee  with  a 
view  to  the  better  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  in 
future,  the  most  important  are  the  dissolution  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners ;  and  the  placing  of  South  Australia,  as  to  its 
general  government,  on  the  same  footing  with  other   Colonies 
belonging  to  the  British  Crown ; — the  making  of  provision  by 
Parliament  for  such  advances  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  for 
maintaining  its  existence ;  the  advances,  with  interest  at  not 
more  than  four  percent,  to  be  charged  to  the  colony  as  public 
debt; — the  relaxation  of  the  existing  rule  as  to  the  disposal  of 
land,  so  far  as  to  allow  one^half  of  the  proceeds  to  form  part  of 
the  general  revenue,  the  other  half  being  still  devoted  to  immi- 
gration ;  to  admit  of  the  reservation  by  the  Crown  of  any  lands 
required  for  public  purposes,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  aborigines  ; 
and  to  throw  the  cost  of  survey  upon  the  purchaser,  by  an 
acreable  charge  in  addition  to  the  purchase  money,  instead  of 
charging  it  as  heretofore  to  the  general  revenue ; — the  establish- 
ment, instead  of  the  uniform  price  system  which  has  hitherto 
been  adopted,  of  that  of  public  auction  at  a  minimum  upset 
price,  with  some  modifications,  however,  tending  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  both ; — namely,  first,  a  provision,  that  the  sales  by 
auction  shall  take  place  periodically  ;  second,  that  between  these 
periods  any  land  which  has  been  put  up  and  not  sold  shall  be 
purchasable  by  the  first  applicant  at  the  minimum  upset  price ; 
third,  that  blocks  of  land,  containing  not  less  than  20,000  acres 
each,  may  be  sold  by  private  contract,  only  not  below  the  mini- 
mum price;  and  lastly,  that  the  minimum  price  itself  may  be 
raised  above  its  present  amount  of  L.l  per  acre,  *  with  a  view  ta 
'  the  principle  of  maintaining  such  an  amount  as  may  tend  to 
^  remedy  the  evils  arising  out  of  too  great  a  facility  of  obtain- 
*  ing  landed  property,  and  a  consequently  disproportionate  sup  • 
^  ply  of  labour,  and  exorbitant  rate  of  wages** 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  be  adopted,  the  Wakefield  principle  will  at  length  have 
a  fair  trial  in  South  Australia ;  as  80on>  at  leasts  as  the  arrears  due 
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to  past  mismanagement  shall  be  paid  off;  for  it  will  no  longer  be 
under  the  same  gaberdine  with  the  two  companion  principlies  which 
we  have  spoken  of  above.  The  colony  will  have  a  source  of  sup- 
ply not  liable  to  fall,  because  it  is  a  case  of  extremity ;  and  it  will 
have  the  best  security  for  good  government  during  its  infancy 
which  the  nation  has  been  able  to  devise.  At  the  same  time  the 
^  Wakefield  principle  of  colonisation/  properly  so  called,  is 
retained  entire  ;  excepting  among  those  parts  of  it,  (relating  to 
the  ^  sufficient '  price  and  the  application  of  the  entire  proceeds 
to  immigration,  and  to  the  unijiyrm  price  as  distinguished  from 
the  auction  system,)  against  which  we  argued  at  length  on  a 
former  occasion ;  and  one  of  which  at  least  Mr  Wakefield  himself 
has  now  given  up. 

The  only  part  of  these  recommendations  to  which  we  are 
disposed  to  demur,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  raising  of  the 
minimum  price.  Not  that  we  have  atiy  positive  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  price  of  land  in  South  Australia  will  not  bear 
to  be  raised  higher,  but  we  do  not  see  our  way  through  the 
process  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  determine  it.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  there  lie  at  the  bottom  of  tl^e  reasoning  on  this 
matter,  two  assumptions  which  will  not  be  found  to  bear  the  test 
of  experience.  The  first  is^  that  the  value  of  the  land  may  be 
increased  to  any  extent  by  increasing  theprfce.  The  second  is, 
that  by  regulating  the  minimum  price  and  the  quantity  of  immi- 
gration, it  is  possible  in  a  new  country  to  reduce  the  price  of 
labour ;  that  is,  to  place  the  labourer  so  far  at  the  mercy  of  his 
employer  as  to  force  him  to  be  content  with  less  than  he  wants. 

*  In  a  colony,'  says  the  Report^  *  where  the  extent  of  available 

<  land  may,  when  compared  with  the  population,  be  practically 
'  considered  as  unlimited,  ordinary  land,  if  all  were  allowed  to 

*  appropriate  what  they  pleased,  would  have  no  value  whatever, 
^  and  it  only  acquires  a  value  from  the  policy  of  not  allowing  it 
^  to  be  appropriated,  except  by  those  who  purchase  it  on  certain 
^  terms.'  All  this  we  admit ;  but  we  are  not  so  clear  as  to  the 
inference  which  is  drawn  from  it  in  the  next  sentence.  ^  As  the 
^  value  acquired  by  land  under  such  circumstances  is  artificial,  so 

<  it  may  be  made  higher  or  lower  at  the  discretion  of  this  authority 
\  by  which  it  is  created.*  Now,  surely  there  are  other  limits  to  the 
vaiue  of  land  besides  the  price  demanded  for  it.  By  raising  the 
price  as  high  as  you  please,  you  may  make  it  as  difficult  as  you 
please  to  get ;  but  not  therefore  as  much  worth  having.  You 
may  make  a  thing  so  deac  that  it  is  not  worth  baying  at  the 
price.  You  may  make  a  penny  roll  as  dear  as  a  quartern  loaf, 
if  you  have  the  command  of  the  wheat  market,  but  you  cannot 
make  it  feed  as  many  people*    Make  bread  so  deftr  t^t  people 
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cannot  buy  enough  to  live  on,  and  they  will  feed  on  potatoes. 
So  with  land»  So  long  as  the  produce  of  the  soil  will  pay  a 
reasonable  interest  oki  the  price  demanded,  you  can  raise  the 
value  by  creating  an.artificial  scarcity ;  but  as  soon  as  the  price 
rises  above  that  point,  the  artificial  scarcity  will  operate  only  as 
a  prohibition  upon  the  sale.  The  question  is,  how  high  you  can 
price  waste  land  in  South  Australia  without  making  the  purchase 
of  it  a  bad  investment  of  capital,  or  a  worse  than  can  be  had 
elsewhere  ? 

If  indeed  by  applying  the  additional  price  to  the  introduction 
of  labour,  you  could  be  sure  to  cheapen  labour  in  proportion — 
this  artificial  value  might  be  increased  indefinitely,  until  the  pro* 
ductive  powers  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  value  of  its  produce, 
reached  their  maximum.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  other  ques- 
tion :  Is  it  practicable  by  anp  regulations  to  make  a  labouring 
population  in  a  new  colony  so  dependent  upon  the  employer  of 
labour,  that  the  rate  of  wages  shall  sink  in  any  thing  like  that 
proportion— or  indeed  that  they  shall  sink  at  all  ?  Certainly 
no  tendency  of  the  kind  has  appeared"  in  South  Australia.  And 
we  strongly  suspect,  that  if  the  principle  recommended  by  the 
Committee  be  adopted,  of  *  progressively  increasing  the  price  of 

*  land  until  the  object  of  establishing  a  due  proportion  between 

*  the  supply  and  demand  for  labour,  and  between  the  population 

<  and  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  by  it,   shall  have  been 

<  accomplished' — or  as  it  is  expressed  in  another  page,  until  such 
a  price  be  imposed  ^  as  shall  prevent  a  greater  quantity  of  land 
^  from  being  bought  than  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  sufficient 
^  to  make  use  of  to  advantage' — one  of  two  things  must  happen ; 
either  such  a  price  must  be  demanded  as  no  capitalist  can  afford 
to  give ;  or  such  stringent  regulations  with  regard  to  the  labour- 
ing population  must  be  adopted,  as  no  Government  will  be  able 
to  enforce*  Labour  may  be  made  more  plentiful,  we  doubt  not; 
but  we  doubt  whether  within  any  appropriate  period  it  will  be- 
come more  cheap.  The  value  of  the  land  will  in  that  case  be 
determined  by  the  nett  profits  of  the  produce  which  it  can  be 
made  to  yield  $  and  the  price  must  follow  the  value. 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which  the  Report  is  not  quite 
satisfactory  to  us.  In  their  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
several  parties  who  have  been  implicated  in  the  affairs  which 
have  led  to  this  embarrassment,  they  appear  to  us  to  have  ex- 
tended their  indulgence  to  Colonel  Gawler  too  far.  No  doubt, 
a  man  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  his  defence  is 
entitled  to  large  allowances ;  and  although  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  not  done  things  on  too  grand  a  scale,  and  has 
been  fkt  lucre  liberal  in  his  expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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Colony  than  its  pecuniary  circumstances  justified;  we  are  not 
masters  of  the  circumstances  sufficiently  to  say  positively,  that, 
had  he  not  determined  to  incur  that  expenditure,  a  worse  result 
might  not  have  happened.  But  the  charge  against  him  is  not 
merely  that  he  involved  his  employers  in  a  debt  so  far  beyond 
his  authority,  and  beyond  even  their  means  to. pay — circum- 
stances may  be  imagined  in  which  an  officer  is  justified  in  assum- 
ing such  a  responsibility — but  that  He  did  it  without  giving  them 
any  adequate  warning  of  the  extent  to  which  he  was  prepared 
to  go.  He  not  only  drew  bills  upon  them  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  beyond  his  authority,  without  specifying  the  particular 
services  for  which  they  were  drawn— *this,  in  the  confused  state 
of  affairs,  it  may  have  been  impossible  to  do  with  exactness — 
but  he  did  not  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  conjecturing,  within 
any  reasonable  limits  of  approximation,  what  amount  they  were 
to  be  prepared  for.  It  is  true  that  he  kept  warning  them  in 
general  terms  that  he  was  forced  to  incur  *  enormous '  expenses, 
the  responsibility  for  which  *  filled  him  with  anxiety  ;'  but  what 
did  an  ^  enormous'  expenditure  mean,  when  the  authorized  expen- 
diture was  L.  12,000  a  year?  Was  it  twice  as  much,  or  three 
times,  or  four  times  as  much  ?  The  only  account  (previous  to 
that  upon  the  receipt  of  which  his  Commissioners  threw  up  their 
charge)  on  which  any  definite  conjecture  could  be  built  as  to 
the  total  amount  for  which  they  must  in  future  be  ^prepared, 
was  that  which  accompanied  the  half-year's  Report  dated  26  th 
November  183&,  and  which  must  have  been  received  by  them  in 
February  1840.  In  this  despatch  he  recounts  the  causes  which 
have  made  his  actual  expenditure  so  much  exceed  the  expected 
estimate ;  gives  a  list  of  the  things  he  has  had  to  do ;  and  adds, 
all  this  has  been  done  (not  *  has  yet  to  be  done*)  *  in  a  very 
^  expensive  period.'  This  account  therefore  did  not  indicate  an 
increased,  but  rather  a  diminished  expenditure  thereafter.  Now, 
the  bills  drawn  by  Colonel  Gawler,  in  excess  of  the  regulated 
estimate,  for  the  services  of  this  year,  amounted  to  L.42,000  ; — 
an  excess  quite  large  enough  to  answer  the  general  terms  in 
which  he  had  spoken,  and  to  justify  his  anxiety.  But  while  this 
account  was  on  its  way  home,  at  what  rate  was  Colonel  Gawler 
actually  drawing  upon  them  ?  At  a  rate  of  L.50,000  per  annum, 
or  L.60,000,  or  L.i00,000?  No,  but  of  L.140,000  !  Now,  we 
contend  that  Colonel  Gawler — however  impossible  it  may  have 
been  for  him  to  form  an  exact  estimate,  or  even  an  estimate 
nearly  approaching  to  accuracy,  of  the  expenditure  for  the  half 
year  before  him — ought  to  have  been  able  to  make  a  guess  within 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  should  have  been  able  to  give 
his  employers  some  idea  whether^  when  be  talked  of  enormous 
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excesses  above  the  regulated  estimate,  he  meant  twice  as  much, 
or  twelve  times  as  much.  And  this  was  the  rather  required  of 
him,  because  the  very  ground  on  which  he  justifies  his  assump- 
tion of  such  responsibility,  is  the  total  incapacity  of  his  Commis- 
sioners to  form  any  judgment  for  themselves ;  and  because  he 
knows  that  their  resourses  were  not  unlimited,  and  that  his  drafts 
must  be  trespassing  very  closely  on  the  limits  of  these.  The 
Committee  sav  that  they  *  are  not '  prepared  to  affirm  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  alleged  his  inability 
^  to  furnish  information  as  to  the  specufic  services  for  which  he  was 
'  about  to  draw,  or  to  supply  any  estimates  of  the  total  amount 
*  he  should  be  compelled  to  draw  in  the  course  of  the  year.'  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  Committee  ought  to  have  been  prepared  to 
allege  the  insufficiency  of  these  grounds  ;  and  that,  from  the 
principle  involved  in  their  hesitation  to  do  so,  inferences  may  be 
drawn,  of  which  very  inconvenient  and  dangerous  applications 
may  be  made  by  all  officers  serving  the  Government  in  distant 
places.  If  the  excuse  is  good  for  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  it  is  as  good,  or  better,  for  the  expenditure  of  unau- 
thorized 'millions ;  inasmuch  as  the  inability  to  *  furnish  infor- 
^  mation  as  to  the  specific  services,  and  to  supply  estimates  of  the 
^  total  amount,'  would  be  ten  times  as  great.  We  regret  this 
piece  of  false  candour  and  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  because  it  may  be  construed  into  an  intimation  that 
there  were  not  sufficient  grounds  for  recalling  Colonel  Gawler — 
a  measure  than  which  none  was  ever  more  imperatively  called 
for.  In  other  respects,  the  Report  appears  to  us  to  contain  a  fair 
judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  all  parties. 

The  Evidence  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  and  conflict- 
ing testimony  as  to  the  natural  productive  capacities  of  South 
Australia ;  of  which  Mr  Angus  has  a  high  opinion.  But  there 
is  so  little  solid  experience  as  yet  to  build  on,  that  such  opinions 
can  be  entertained  only  as  conjectures ;  and,  as  we  said  before, 
we  must  wait  to  see  what  fruit  the  tree  will  bear,  and  what  it 
will  sell  for,  before  we  can  form  any  grounded  conclusions. 
What  18  certain  is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  selected 
territory  turns  out  to  be  unavailable  from  natural  sterility — so 
barren  that  it  will  be  worth  nothing  to  a  purchaser,  however 
much  you  make  him  pay  for  it — and  so  much  of  it,  that  it  Was 
at  one  time  thought  advisable  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  a  more  fertile  tract  between 
it  and  Port  Philip.  Some  considerable  tracts  of  very  good  land 
have,  however,  been  discovered  since;  and  we  hope  that  the  barren 
parts  will  only  operate  as  an  anti-dispersive ;  and  that  no  prac- 
tical evil  will  result  from  the  unfortunate  selection  of  the  field  of 
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opertitions.  With  tegdxA  to  tliii  part  of  the  dtieitiottj  hOWdror, 
pending  the  arrival  of  some  more  decisive  indications,  We  must 
DC  content  With  quoting,  in  their  own  words,  th^  result  of  the 
enquiries  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  present  position  and  pro- 
spects of  the  province  t — 

*  The  public  debt  charged  on  the  future  revenues  of  South  Australia^ 
including  the  sums  raised  by  the  Commissioners,  the  advance  recently 
made  bj  Parliament^  and  the  proposed  forther  advance  to  the  Emigration 
Fund,  will  amount  to  L«296,000.  The  annual  interest  payable  npon  it 
will  be  about  L.15,000.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  supposed  to  be 
about  15,000.  The  ordinary  revenue,  which  has  been  progressively  in- 
creasing, may  now  be  estimated  at  about  L«S0,000  per  annual*  The 
ordinary  expenditure,  which  has  been  iaoreasing  still  more  rapidly,  is  now 
proceeding  at  a  rate  amounting,  together  with  the  interest  of  the  loan, 
to  about  L.70,000  a-year ;  and  although  it  may  be  hoped  that  some 
reduction  may  be  effected  by  the  present  Governor,  your  Committee  are 
unable,  from  want  of  detailed  evidence  in  this  country,  to  speak  with 
any  confidence  on  the  subject. 

<  With  regard  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  colony,  the  value  of  the 
produce,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  which  it  may  hereafter  yield,  your 
Committee  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  sufficient  dftta  to  justify  them  in 
pronouncing  a  decided  opinion ;  they  would,  however,  refef  to  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Mr  Angus,  as  showing  the  recent  progress  of  agriculture, 
and  the  aptness  of  the  soil  for  raising  grain^  and  for  pasturage ;  to  that 
of  Mr  Elliot  in  explanation  of  the  quantity  of  available  land  still  un- 
sold $  to  a  statistical  report  transmitted  by  Colonel  Gawler,  and  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  despatches,  as  encouraging  the  hope  that,  after 
making  allowance  for  Tery  large  tracts  of  wholly  unayailable  land,  the 
natural  capacities  of  the  colony  are  considerable  ;  and  that  as  its  tillage 
extends,  and  its  stock  multiplies,  it  may  in  due  time  yield  an  ample 
rcTenue,  and  become  a  valuable  appendage  to  the  British  crown.  For  the 
present,  however,  it  does  not  appear  to  yoUr  Committee  that  there  are 
any  certain  grounds  for  expecting  either  such  an  increase  of  revenue  or 
Such  a  reduction  of  expenditure,  as  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing provision  out  of  some  fund,  over  and  aboye  the  ordinary  revenue, 
for  an  annuel  defidt  of  a  large  amount '•^(iSqiorli  p.  x.) 


Ant.  y«^  TAe  PoeHtd  tVarla  of  Thomus  Moote,  iSsg.  Collected 
by  Himself.  iO  vols.  12mo*  Longman  and  Company.  Lon- 
don t  1840-42. 

Tl/'fi  kr^  glad  thai  Mr  Moore  has  thought  fit  to  rai8«  for 

*^       himself^  in  his  own  lifetime,  the  Monument  which  has 

been  erected  for  other  distinguished  poets  after  their  death  only, 
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and  by  th^  hand  of  ^diton  mote  or  less  qualified  for  the  tiuk. 
by  pttblishiDfir  this  editiofi  of  his  (complete  works.  We  are  glad 
also  to  see  that  his  eminent  publishers,  at  whose  judicious  request 
this  Monument  was  undertaken,  have  done  their  part  to  render 
it  Worthy  of  the  name  inscribed  Upon  it.  The  edition  is,  indeed, 
a  Tery  tasteful  and  desirable  one ;  and,  enriched  as  it  largely  is 
with  introductory  and  prefatory  recitals  and  notices,  replete  with 
interesting  biographical  and  critical  details  and  refiiarks,  it  can- 
not but  be  hailed  as  a  precious  addition  to  other  rimilar  collec- 
tions of  eles^ant  literature. 

But  we  do  not  regard  Mr  Moore  as  having,  by  yielding  to  the 
wish  for  a  complete  edition  of  his  published  poems,  in  that  way 
settled  his  accounts  with  posterity,  and  relinquished  all  further 
control  over  his  poetical  testament.  On  the  contrary,  we  perceive 
intimations  in  some  of  his  prefaces  that  there  still  remain  additions 
to  be  made-^unfinished  fragments,  and  sketches  of  compositions — 
which  only  await  a  little  resolution  on  his  part  to  be  moulded  into 
shape  and  rendered  presentable.  And  really^  when  we  remember 
how  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  his  last  poeti- 
eal  work  of  importance — the  *  Epicurean  ;'  how  thoroughly  that 
beautiful  fiction,  though  destitute  of  the  ornament  of  verse,  bore 
witness  to  the  undiminished  vigour  of  the  poetical  faculties  of 
the  writer — we  feel  that  the  public  has  some  further  claims  upon 
him,  before  he  finally  relinquishes  the  Lyre.  Thus  much,  most 
assuredly,  We  would  not  Say,  did  we  feel  that  with  him  the 
period  of  excellence  had  past.  Nothins^  is  more  painful  than 
the  exhibition  of  genius  in  decay.  Nothing  is  more  distressing 
than  to  witness  those  who  have  already  won  for  themselves  a 
safe  and  lofty  eminence,  descending  again  into  the  arena  with 
decayed  strength  and  fires,  and  seemingly  unconscious  of  their 
own  decline — making  a  poor  profit  of  the  popularity  of  their 
Well-known  names,  to  the  utter  loss  of  all  that  peculiar  dignity 
which  belongs  to  self-respecting  retirement.  But,  as  we  have 
said  before,  tnis  appears  to  us  to  be  a  destiny  which  Mr  Moore 
has  no  reason  whatever  to  fear.  He  has  rather  withdrawn  from 
the  field  with  his  powers,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  not 
yet  fully  developed ;  for  poets  of  a  highly  imaginative  order  do 
indeed  grow  very  prematurely  old.  The  richest  outpourings  of 
their  genius  are  commonly  the  earliest,  and  the  decline  is  soon 
perceptible.  Not  so  with  poets  of  quick  wit,  sensibility,  antl 
graceful  tho!ight-^the  class  in  which  Mr  Moore  holds  so  very 
distin&^uished  a  position.  With  them  there  are  generally  two 
very  distinct  epochs  of  perfection :  they  ripen  twice,  if  we  mav  so 
express  odrselves.  The  first  has  the  character  of  youthful  nre ; 
Ae  seeond,  that  of  pathos  and  ireflection.     Their  task  has  been 
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chastised  by  time ;  the  luxuriance  of  their  imagery  repressed- 
They  have  lost  something,  probably,  in  buoyancy  as  well  as  in 
brilliancy  ;  but  those  intellectual  powers  which  He  at  the  founda- 
tion of  excellence  of  this  description  remain  the  same,  or  rather 
improved  and  mellowed  by  age ;  for  these  faculties  are  not  of  the 
same  exhausting  character  as  imarination,  and  do  not  react  with 
its  restless  and  terrible  power  on  the  mind  and  the  body. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  reader  of  these  collected  poems, 
now  placed  for  the  first  time  in  the  order  of  their  production, 
will  be  able  to  trace  in  them  the  details  of  the  little  history  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  out.  From  the  youthful  poems, 
full  of  fire  and  freshness,  he  passes  to  the  author's  first  work  of 
importance,  and  as  yet  his  greatest,  *  Lalla  Rookh  ;*  written,  it 
should  seem,  about  *the  mid-way  of  this  our  life's  career,' 
although  not  published  until  later.  Here  he  will  find  that  bril- 
liancy of  thought  and  diction,  which  in  so  remarkable  a  degree 
characterize  the  author,  carried  even  to  excess.  As  we  proceed 
onwards,  we  perceive  his  occasional  poetry  becoming  more  and 
more  coloured  with  the  tints  of  reflection  and  of  tenderness — less 
exciting,  and  more  satisfying ;  until  at  last  we  find  the  gradual 
change  of  tone  completed  in  the  *  Epicurean ' — in  our  view,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  Mr  Moore's  compositions  as  a  work  of  art ;  and 
which  probably,  if  it  had  not  wanted  the  ornament  of  verse, 
would  have  been  the  most  popular. 

On  this  account,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  earnest  hope 
that  the  expectations  vaguely  held  out,  as  we  nave  above  obser- 
ved, in  some  parts  of  the  prefaces,  may  be  fulfilled.  For  instance, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  out  of  the  rejected  materials  for  ^  Lalla 
*  Rookh,*  which  Mr  Moore  describes  as  lying  by  him,  it  is  in 
his  power  to  produce  what  might  not  perhaps  attain  the  almost 
incredible  popularity  reached  at  once  by  that  poem,  but  might 
prove  even  more  acceptable  to  genuine  lovers  of  poetry.  There 
IS,  perhaps,  no  other  bard  alive  (except  one)  to  whom  we  could 
honestly  give  this  advice — to  vanquish  the  temptation,  whether 
of  indolence  or  diffidence,  and  write  more ;  and  we  shall  reso* 
lutely  refuse  to  consider  these  ten  volumes  as  a  fait  accompli^ 
until  the  time  for  making  *  farther  observations '  is  hopelessly 
gone  by. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  regard  Mr  Moore  as  a  poet  of  the 
high  imaginative  order ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that  this  is  a  point 
which  will  be  much  contested  even  by  his  warmest  admirers, 
amongst  whom  we  rank  ourselves ;  but  in  adding  that  we  cannot 
either  attribute  to  him  the  characteristic  of  much  fancy,  in  the 
higher  and  more  poetical  sense,  we  shall  probably  encounter 
more  opposition.    And  this  leads  us  to  devote  a  few  pages  to 
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that  much-vexed  question,  what  is  really  meant  by  the  term 

*  Fancy '  in  poetical  criticism  ? 

No  point  in  the  metaphysics  of  poetry  appears  to  have  given 
English  critics  so  much  trouble,  as  the  establishment  of  the 
distinction  between  Imagination  and  Fancy.  And  this  diffi- 
culty, it  is  to  be  observed,  is  one  which  perplexes  English  critics 
only ;  for  in  no  other  language  does  the  distinction  in  question 
exist.  Neither  the  French  Fantasicy  nor  Italian  Fantasia^  has 
any  resemblance  at  all  to  our  word  Fancy,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  attribute  it  as  a  quality  to  poetical  or  romantic  compo- 
sitions. The  Germans,  those  learned  analysts,  do  indeed  recog- 
nize very  minute  and  refined  contrasts  between  their  -EmfeY- 
dunyskraft  and  Phantasie ;  but  then  they  appear  to  mean 
something  widely  diflferent  from  ourselves  by  the  attributes  thus 
designated; — the  first  being  rather  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
concentrate  its  attention  or^  its  own  imaginary  creations ;  the 
latter,  a  quick  and  keen  perception  of  lively  images,  suggesting 
themselves  spontaneously.  And  this  very  circumstance,  namely, 
the  absence  of  any  distinction  similar  to  our  own  in  foreign 
languages,  might  perhaps  suggest  to  us  a  doubt  whether  we 
are  not  sometimes  a  little  seduced,  by  an  accident  of  the  dic- 
tionary, into  drawing  visionary  contrasts  where  no  real  difierence 
exists — a  suspicion  which  will  be  rather  increased  than  lessened, 
when  we  observe  the  odd  perplexities  into  which  the  endeavour 
to  define  and  analyze  these  supposed  antagonists,  has  led  some 
of  our  chief  authorities  on  the  subject. 

^  The  distinction  between  Imagination  and  Fancy  Is  simply,'  as 
one   writer  tells  us,  *that  the  former  altogether  changes  and 

*  remodels  the   original  idea,  impregnating  it  with  something 

*  extraneous.    The  latter  leaves  it  undisturbed,  but  associates  it 

*  with  things  to  which,  in  so^ne  view  or  othe?*,  it  bears  a  resem- 

*  blance.' 

This  distinction  seems  to  us  to  represent  the  real  difference 
which  exists  between  the  effects  of  a  stroke  of  Imagination  and 
a  stroke  of  quick  Thought,  or  wit — a  concetto^  turn,  or  point. 
When  Homer  terms  the  morn  *  rosy-fingered,'  we  recognize  at 
once  the  true  poetical  imagination,  *  remodelling,'  in  our  critic's 
language,  ^  the  original  idea,  and  impregnating  it  with  some- 

*  thing  extraneous.'     In  Butler's  well-knojvn  comparison, 

<  When,  like  a  lobster  boird,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn/ 

we  discover  a  clever  effort  of  wit,  *  associating  the  original  idea 

*  with  a  thing  to  which,  in  some  view  or  another ^  it  bears  a 

*  resemblance.'     But  to  cite  this  as  an  instance  of  Fancy,  and 
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at  the  same  time  to  call  such  creations  as  Titania,  Ariel,  Caliban, 
fanciful,  and  the  mental  faculty  which  conceived  them  Fancy, 
would  be  to  render  analysis  useless,  and  criticism  ridiculous. 

Let  us  hear  a  very  eminent  philosopher,  the  late  Du^ald 
Stewart,  on  the  same  subject  \->^ 

*  Fmney  it  Imagination  ai  a  low$r  paint  of  excitement — ^not  dealing 
with  passions,  or  creating  character ;  not  pouring  out  unconvciouBly, 
iin€ier  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  images  a^  they  arise  massed  and 
clustered — but  going  in  search  of  comparisons  and  illustrations ;  and 
when  it  inyests  them  with  personality,  as  in  metaphor,  stil]  adhering 
ipuch  more  closely  to  the  logical  fitness  and  sequence  which  govern 
similar  ornaments  in  prose.  It  seems  to  act  like  a  colder  and  weaker 
species  of  imagination — furnishing  the  thoughts  which  ^<  play  round  the 
<<  head,  but  do  not  touch  the  heart ;"  pleasing  the  eye  ana  ear ;  creating 
or  heightening  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  much  more  than  the  sublime.' 

This  is  indeed  criticism  conveyed  in  exquisite  language ;  but 
when  we  come  to  ej^amine  the  philosophy  of  the  passage,  we 
fear  it  will  be  found  indeterminate,  and  inconsistent  with  itsel£ 
The  first  sentence  is  striking,  and,  whether  it  will  bear  close 
analysis  or  not,  it  certainly  conveys  to  our  mind  something  nearly 
resembling  the  popular  notion  of  the  difference  between  the  (wo 
words.  But  Mr  Stewart,  unfortunately,  loses  sight  forthwith 
of  his  first  distinction,  and  goes  after  another.  Having  defined 
Fancy  as  identical  with  Imagination,  only  ^  at  a  lower  point  of 
'excitement,'  he  proceeds  to  describe  its  functions  as  altogether 
inconsistent  with  those  of  the  other  faculty ;  for  surely  there  can 
be  no  process  more  different  from  any  exercise  of  Imagination, 
than  that  of  *  going  in  search  of  comparisons  and  illustrations/ 
Here  he  seems  to  approach  the  notion  which .  indentifies  Fancy 
with  ^  Wit,'  in  the  older  and  more  general  sense  of  that  word. 
Yet  presently  afterwards  be  returns  again  to  something  more 
resembling  his  original  distinction.  Fancy,  he  says,  '  creates 
Vor  heightens  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  much  more  than  the 
*  sublime.'  Surely  the  process  of  *  going  in  search  of  compari- 
'  sons  and  illustrations,'  is  just  as  likely  to  end  in  producing  the 
one  as  the  other. 

But-<-4f  the  reader  will  forgive  our  presumptuous  attempt  at 
dissection^'^Mr  Stewart  does  not  give  us,  in  this  passage,  a 
much  clearer  notion  of  the  functions  of  Imagination  (which  he 
has  elsewhere  beautifully  defined)  than  of  Fancy.  Imagination 
does  not  *  deal  with  the  passions,'  any  more  than  Fancy — that 
is,  it  does  so  only  incidentally :  its  own  empire  is  elsewhere. 
Neither  can  it  be  properly  said  to  *  create  cfaaractera :'  that  is 
the  proper  function  of  the  Dramatic  Faculty — a  faculty  con- 
Btontly  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree  by  writers  who  are  not 
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poets  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  To  give  the  same  name  to  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Milton,  and  the  distinguishing^ 
characteristics  of  De  Foe  and  Le  Sage,  could  surely  serve  no 

f>urpose  but  tQ  show  how  completely  over-refined  analysis  ends 
n  confounding  objects,  instead  of  discriminating  between  them* 
Let  us  next  see  whether  a  great  poet  will  afford  us  any  assist- 
ance  in  getting  out  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  our  sssthetio 
philosophers  have  involved  us. 


amends  for  the  waot  of  individual  value ;  or,  she  prides  herself  on  the  cnrioai 
subtlety  and  the  saccessfal  elaboration  with  which  she  ean  detect  their 
lurking*  affinities.  If  she  can  win  you  over  to  her  purposes,  and  impart 
to  you  her  feelings,  she  cares  not  how  mutable  and  transitory  may  be  her 
ioflnenee,  knowing  that  it  will  not  be  oat  of  her  power  to  resiirae  it  oa 
an  apt  occasiop.  But  the  imagination  is  eoascioup  of  a|i  indestractible 
dominion ;  the  soul  may  fall  away  frofu  it,  not  being  able  to  sustain  its 
grandeur;  but  if  imc»  fell  and  acknowledged,  by  no  act  of  any  other 
fkculty  ef  tbe  mind  can  it  be  relaxed,  impiiired,  or  (lia^iaished.  Fancy 
is  given  to  quicken  and  to  Ifeguik  ike  temporal  part  of  our  nature^ 
imagination  to  incite  and  support  the  eternal*  Yet  it  is  not  less  true, 
that  fancy,  as  she  is  an  active^  is  also,  lender  her  own  laws  and  in  her 
own  spirit,  a  creative  facalty.  In  what  manner  fancy  ambitiously  aims 
at  a  rivalship  with  tbe  imagination,  and  imagination  stoops  to  work  with 
tbe  materials  of  fancy,  might  be  illustrated  from  the  compositions  of  all 
eloquent  writers^  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and  chiefly  from  those  of 
our  own  country.  Scarcely  a  page  of  tbe  impfisMoned  part  of  Bishop 
Taylor's  works  can  he  opened  that  shall  not  aflPord  examples.  Referring 
the  reader  to  these  inestimable  volames,  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
placing  a  conceit,  ascribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  contrast  with  a 
passage  from  the  Paradise  Lost* 

^  The  dews  of  the  eveaiag  most  carefully  shun : 
They  are  tears  of  the  sky  isvs  the  loss  of  the  sun." 

<  After  ^e  transgression  of  Adam,  Milton,  with  other  appearances  of 
aympathiaing  uature,  thus  marks  the  immediate  eensequence : — 

<<  Sky  lower'd,  aad,  mattering  tbuader,  some  few  drops 
Wept  at  completion  of  the  mortal  sin." 

<  The  associating  link  is  the  very  same  in  each  inetaace :  dew  a^d 
fain,  not  distinguishable  from  tbe  liquid  substance  €i  tears,  are  employed 
as  indications  ef  sorrow.  A  flash  of  surprise  is  the  effeet  ia  the  former 
case :  a  flesh  ef  surprise,  and  nothing  more  \  for  the  nature  of  things 
does  not  sustain  tbe  combination^  In  the  latter,  the  effects  of  the  act^ 
of  wbich  there  jis  (^ms  in  mediate  consequence  and  visible  sign,  are  so 
momentoiis,  that  the  mind  acknowledges  the  justice  and  reasonableness 
of  ibe  sympathy  in  nature  so  manifested ;  and  the  sky  weeps  drops  ef 
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\7ater»  as  if  with  humati  eyes — as  if  earth  had  hefore  trembled  from  her 
entrails,  and  nature  gives  a  second  groan.' 

At  the  first  opening  of  this  splendid  passage,  we  perceive  a 
mysterious  light,  which  seems  to  direct  us  out  of  the  paths  in 
which  we  were  wandering ;  but  it  vanishes  again  before  we  have 
finished  it.  Indeed — if  we  might  say  so  with  due  reverence — 
the  poet  leaves  us  even  more  perplexed  than  the  critics ;  and  we 
are  tempted  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  profound  reason- 
ings of  those  supporters  of  the  successful  candidate  at  the  late 
Oxford  election  to  the  Professorship  of  Poetry,  who  pronounced 
him  better  qualified  for  it  than  his  antagonist — first,  in  respect  of 
orthodoxy ;  secondly,  in  that  he  had  never  been  known  to  aber- 
rate into  verse. 

For  surely  the  distinction  between  Imagination  and  Fancy 
cannot  lie,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  comparative  profusion  and 
rapidity  of  succession  of  their  respective  imagery.  Take  for 
instances  the  inspired  Prophets,  or  ^schylus,  or  Milton,  in  many 
parts :  what  can  exceed  the  rapidity  with  which  the  images  are 
poured  forth,  wheel  within  wheel,  or  as  if  each  was  pregnant 
with  its  successor  ?  And  yet  we  surely,  in  common  parlance, 
denominate  these  instances  of  their  superlative  Imagination,  not 
of  their  Fancy.  And  Mr  Wordsworth  then  proceeds  to  ascribe 
to  Fancy,  in  the  alternative,  a  very  opposite  function — that  of 
subtly  detecting  remote  aflinities ; — here,  again,  assimilating  it,  as 
other  authorities  have  done,  to  something  radically  different,  Wit ; 
and  making  it  altogether  unlike  that  which  he  nevertheless  with 
the  utmost  truth  asserts  it  to  be — a  creative  faculty. 

May  we  venture  on  the  still  bolder  step  of  quarrelling  with 
the  instance  which  so  high  an  authority  has  selected  in  support 
of  his  position?  The  passage  from  Lord  Chesterfield  is  of 
course  a  mere  conceit,  passable  enough  for  *  a  person  of  quality.' 
But  is  not  the  passage  of  Milton  in  reality  a  conceit  also, 
although  of  a  far  higher  description  ?  Does  it  exhibit  any 
creative  faculty  ?  Does  it  call  up  any  image  in  the  miiid  of  the 
reader,  or  suggest  any  as  present  in  that  of  the  poet  ?  Is  it,  in 
short,  any  thing  more  than  an  effort  of  thought,  ^  associating 
^  the  origmal  idea  with  things  to  which,  in  some  view  or  other, 

*  it  bears  a  resemblance,'  by  what  Aristotle  would  have  called  a 
metaphor  xor"  ivaOsoyioaf?  *  For,'  as  that  most  unpoetical  philoso- 
pher would  infallibly  have  summed  up  the  case,  *  as  tears  are  to 

•  the  human  face,  so  are  drops  of  water  to  the  sky.' 

Nor  will  another  distinffuished  poet  afford  us  any  better 
guidance  out  of  our  difficulties.  Lord  Byron,  in  the  course  of 
the  paradoxical  warfare  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  wage  against 
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the  poetical  taste  of  his  times,  thought  proper  to  assert,  among 
other  doctrines,  that  Pope  was  an  imaginative  poet ;  and  sup- 
ported his  position  by  example,  as  follows  : — 

*  We  are  Bneeringly  told  that  Pope  is  the  "  poet  of  reason" — as  if 
ibis  was  a  reason  for  his  being  no  poet  I  Taking  passage  for  passage,  I 
will  undertake  to  cite  more  lines  teeming  with  imagination,  from  Pope, 
than  from  any  two  Hying  poets,  be  they  who  tliey  may.  To  take  an 
instance  at  random  from  a  species  of  composition  not  very  favourable  to 
imagination— satire.  Set  down  the  character,  of  Sporos,  with  all  the 
wonderful  play  oi  fancy  which  is  scattered  over  it,  and  place  by  its  side 
an  equal  number  of  verses,  from  any  two  existing  poets  of  the  same 
power  and  the  same  variety — where  will  you  find  them  ?^ 

Let  us  take  a  few  specimens  from  the  famous  ^  character  of 
*  Sporus,'  to  which  Lord  Byron  here  refers  : — 

<  Yes,  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings, 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  stings : 
Whose  buz  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys, 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray, 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 
Eve's  tempter  thas  the  Rabbins  have  express'd, 
A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest ; 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  can  trast, 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust.' 

Surely,  whether  we  agree  with  the  noble  critic  in  his  ad- 
miration of  this  passage  or  not,  it  is  rhetoric,  not  poetry ;  or 
poetry,  at  best,  only  of  that  secondary  sort  of  whicn  we  have 
spoken.  It  is  a  collection  of  witty  thoughts,  poured  forth  no 
doubt  with  great  ^  profusion  and  variety/  fetched  with  some 
trouble  from  various  repositories,  and  placed  in  collocation  by  a 
tour-de-force.  The  last  four  verses  are  nervous  and  pointed 
enough ;  but  their  antithetical  turn  shows  plainly  the  absence  of 
imagination.  Pope  was  not  indeed  destitute  of  that  faculty,  as 
modern  criticasters  sometimes  affirm.  It  sparkles  here  and 
there,  though  intermixed  with  much  of  a  polished  but  inferior 
metal,  in  the  ^  Rape  of  the  Lock.'     It  colours  with  a  deep  and 

[powerful  tincture  the  pathos  which  is  the  predominating  excel- 
ence  in  the  ^  Epistle  of  Heloisa,'  and  in  the  ^  Ode  to  the 
*  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady,' — especially  in  the  fine  pre- 
diction of  the.  decay  of  the  house  of  her  unnatural  kindred — 

<  While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way.' 
But  these  are  exceptions,  and  do  not  alter  the  general  cha- 
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racter  of  his  poetry*    He  Is  but  the  able,  dexterous,  asd  grace- 
ful workman,  who  fashions  the  material  provided  by  others. 

These  and  many  similar  definitions  suggest  to  us  the  doubt, 
whether,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  any  radical  distinction  at  all 
between  true  Fancy  and  Imagination ;  and  secondly,  whether 
we  are  not  apt  to  confound  two  very  different  qualities  under 
the  same  name  ; — the  true  Fancy  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
that  spurious  Fancy  which  is  the  offspring  of  a  quick  wit,  eon- 
versant  with  poetical  imagery,  but  which  differs  from  the  former 
in  being  in  no  degree  creative^  nor  one  of  the  higher  poetical 
faculties. 

To  recur  to  a  former  instance.  We  are  apt  to  term  the 
poetry  of  the  *  Tempest,'  or  of  the  *  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,* 
indiscriminately  ^  imaginative,'  and  ^  fanciful ;'  and  no  one  can 
fail  to  recognize  the  justice  with  which  either  epithet  is  applied 
to  it.  No  one  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  same  ^  creative* 
faculty,  Imagfination,  peopled  the  isle  of  Prospero  with  delicate 
spirits,  and  ithe  heath  of  Forres  with  ghastly  sibyls  ;*^that  it  is 
by  a  strictly  similar  exercise  of  genius,  that  disordered  nature  is 
made  to  sympathize  with  the  waywardness  of  the  fairy  couple, 
and  with  the  desolation  of  Lear,  And,  as  we  have  said,  all 
these  scenes  and  passages  are  commonly,  and  properly,  called 
'  imaginative.'  Yet  tlie  poetry  of  ^  Macbeth*  is  rarely,  and  that 
of  *  Lear'  never,  called  *  fanciful,'  by  connect  critics.  From 
whence  does  this  difference  arise  ?  Merely,  we  suspect,  from 
the  subject-matter,  and  not  at  all  from  any  distinction  between 
the  qualities.  All  poetical  creations  are  imaginative  ;  but  when 
we  want  a  word  to  distinguish  those  of  a  gayer,  lighter  order — 
more  beautiful  than  sublime,  and  especially  those  which  are 
fetched  from  a  very  unreal  and  dream-like  world — we  are  apt  to 
term  them  fapciful,  in  much  the  same  sense  as  the  Germans 
sometimes  use  the  word  phmUastisch. 

Spurious  Fancy— -that  which  the  critics  above  cited  have 
called  by  that  name^— seems  to  us  altogether  a  different  faculty, 
not  in  the  least  allied  to  Imagination  or  true  Fancy,  but  be- 
longing to  the  same  category  as  Thought,  Wit,  Judgment^ 
and  many  other  manifestations  of  Intellectual  Power.  While 
the  first  class  of  faculties  creates,  the  other  remodels,  com- 
pares, distinguishes;  and  often  elaborates  by  effort,  effects 
yery  similar  to  those  which  the  former  .produces  spontaneously. 
But  iostead  of  enctimbering  ourselves  any  further  with  definitionf 
which,  we  are  forced  to  confess  it,  express  our  meaning  but 
inadequately,  let  us  see  whether  a  few  instances  will  not  assist 
us  in  conveying  it,  whether  right  or  wrong,  to  the  mind  of  the 
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reader ;  and  if  we  choose  tbem  from  among  favourite  and  welU 
known  passages,  it  is  on  the  principle  of  Dante-*- 

<  Che  I'animo  di  qnel^  cb'  ode,  non  posa 
N6  ferma  fede  per  esempio,  ch'  haia 
La  sua  radice  incognita  e  nascosa/ 

One  of  the  commonest  exercises  of  the  imaginative  faculty  is 
Personification  ;  and  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  much  of  what  is 
now  merely  metaphorical  language,  in  common  use,  was  origi- 
nally imagmative  in  the  highest  degree.  '  Hope  and  Charity, 
*  Love  and  Pity/  it  has  been  said,  'have  now  become  common- 
'  places ;  but  they  were,  notwithstanding,  among  the  first  and 
^  simpler  creations  of  the  art.' 

<  Pallida  Mors  asquo  polsat  pede  panpenim  tabernas 
Regumque  torres,' 

says  Horace.  Horace  was  not  an  imaginative  writer ;  and  pro- 
bably took  these  phrases,  without  attaching  aliy  distinct  image 
to  them,  out  of  the  Gradus  ad  Panuusum  which  he  carried  in 
his  head.  But  the  first  who  personified  Death,  and  saw  the 
livid  spectre  knocking  at  the  doors  of  her  destined  victims — 
(compare  the  description  of  the  plague  in  that  work  of  a  true 
poet,  '  Anastasius') — ^possessed  an  imagination  of  no  common 
order.  Let  us  see  what  success  his  imfige  meets  with,  when  it 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  French  polisher  of  modern  days,  who 
works  with  the  implements  of  thought  or  wit — Malherbe : — 

*  La  mort  a  des  rigueurs  4  nulle  autre  pareilles ! 

Nous  avons  beau  parler, 
La  craelle  qu'elle  est  ss  bouche  les  eroilies 
Et  nous  laisse  crier  I ' 

Thus  far  he  has  succeeded  only  in  reducing  the  phantom  of 
old  times  to  the  similitude  of  an  angry  schoolmistress,  or  obdu- 
rate landlady.  But  the  turn  which  follows  has  been  universally 
admired : — 

*  Le  paurre  en  sa  cabane,  ou  le  chaame  le  conrre, 

Est  sojet  &  ses  lois, 
Et  la  garde  qui  yeille  aux  barri^res  du  Lourre 
N'en  defend  pas  nes  reis*' 

And  a  fine  thought  it  is,  but  only  a  thought — ^it  adds  nothing 
to  the  image  ;  the  *  regum  turres'  are  particularized,  and  thus 
the  lesson  is  brought  home  with  more  startling  truth — but  there 
is  no  creation. 
In  the  fblloiriag  oAen^quoted  lines  of  Dubartas — 
^  Loins  des  amis  flamboyans  qui  renferment  le 
Dans  is  centra  cach6  d'nne  Harti  pfvfonde, 
Dim  repose  en  lui-nieffie-^' 
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the  first  line  presents  a  highly  imaginatiye  picture ;  but,  be  it 
observed,  it  belongs,  not  to  the  Frenchman,  but  to  Lucretius  : — 

*  Extra  flammantia  moenia  mundi  :* 

Which  Moore  has  borrowed  from  one  or  both : — 

<  As  far 
As  the  unirerse  spreads  her  flaming  wall.* 

The  second  is  a  conceit,  the  offspring  of  spurious  Fancy ;  for 
it  does  not  present  a  simple  image,  but  expresses  an  antithetical 
idea — the  invisibility  of  an  object  placed  in  an  intense  light. 
And  it  is  still  a  conceit  in  Milton,  whether  borrowed  or  not : — 

*  Dark  with  excessive  light  Thy  skirts  appear ; 
Yet  dazzle  heaven,  that  brightest  seraphim 
Approach  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyes/ 

And  still  more  in  Dryden,  who  expands  the  thouglrt  into  a 
fine  couplet,  after  his  own  fashion : — 

<  Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  lights- 
A  blaze  of  glory  which  defies  the  sight.' 

The  last  two  lines,  in  the  passage  from  Milton,  are  taken 
from  another  source,  as  Mr  Hallam  has  pointed  out — the  follow- 
ing noble  verses  of  an  obscure  Italian  poet,  Girolamo  Preti : — 

*  Tu,  per  soffrir  della  cui  luce  i  rai 
Si  fan  deir  ale  i  serafini  un  velo.' 

But  Mr  Hallam  has  omitted  to  add,  that  the  original  of  both 
is  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah  : — ^  Each  one'  of  the  Seraphim  *  had 

*  six  wings  :  with  twain  he  covered  his  face^  and  witn  twain  he 

*  covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly.*  And  the  eflfbrt  of 
what  the  critics  already  quoted  call  Fancy,  but  which  we  term 
Thought,  is  plainly  seen  in  these  modern  imitations,  in  assigning 
a  reason  for  the  appearance.  Imagination  rests  contented  with 
creating,  and  never  condescends  to  explain  or  justify.  The 
whole  passage,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  given  birth  to  a 
variety  of  pretty  c&ncettini.  See  the  *  Loves  of  the  Angels,' 
passim*     For  instance — 

*  Oft,  when  from  Alla's  lifted  brow 

A  lustre  came,  too  bright  to  bear^ 
And  all  the  seraph  ranks  would  bow, 
And  shade  their  dazzled  sight,  nor  dare 
To  look  upon  the  effulgence  there,'  &c. 

Milton  is  full  of  such  conceits  as  that  above  quoted.  And  it 
may  perhaps  be  suggested,  as  the  most  marked  of  all  the  distinc- 
tions between  very  early  poetry  and  that  of  modern  days,  that  in 
the  former  the  creative  faculty  generally  appears  pure  and  naked. 
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and  absolutely  unconnected  with  the  reflective.  In  all  modern 
poets,  and  most,  perhaps,  in  the  greatest  of  all,  Dante,  Shak* 
speare,  Milton,  Thought  seems  to  struggle  with  Imagination  for 
the  mastery ;  and  the  one  and  the  other  produce  their  effects  in 
such  rapid  succession,  and  so  interchangeably,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  difficult  than  to  assign  their  respective  provinces. 

Very  different  is  the  fate  which  a  fine  image  meets,  when  it 
passes  successively  through  the  hands  of  a  series  of  poets  of  the 
imaginative  order.  Each  impregnates  it  with  his  own  peculiar 
colouring — each  communicates  to  it  something  additional,  which 
calls  up  a  new  vision  to  the  mental  eye,  and  is  in  truth  a  fresh 
creation. 

In  the  venerable  passage — 

the  reader  recognizes  (what,  as  we  have  said,  is  comparatively 
rare  in  ancient  poets)  an  effort  at  once  of  Imagination  or  Fancy, 
connecting  the  frail  existence  of  humanity  with  that  of  the 
leaf — and  of  Thought,  drawing  out  the  parallel  between  the 
reproduction  of  the  leaves  and  of  generations  of  mankind.  The 
turn,  or  antithesis,  has  been  made  use  of  by  hundreds  of  poets 
of  the  secondary  or  unimaginative  order,  from  Moschus  down- 
wards. The  image  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  all  the  greater 
masters  of  the  art. 

In  Virgil  it  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  multitude : — 

<  Qnam  multa  in  silvis  aatnmni  frigore  primo 
Lapsa  cadunt  folia  •  .  •  / 

So  in  Milton  ;  but  he  immediately  connects  it  with  local!  ty^ 
and  gives  it  b,  picturesque  colouring  : — 

*  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  which  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallomforosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades 
High  overarched  embower  •  .  .  .' 

In  Dante,  ever  working  out  the  minute  circumstances  of  his 
pictures,  and  clinging  closelv  to  the  ^  shows  of  things,'  the 
image  suggested  is  that  of  the  gradual  fall,  leaf  by  le^,  com- 
pared with  the  dropping  of  the  melancholy  ghosts,  one  by  one, 
into  the  inevitable  bark : — 

*  Come  d'autunno  si  levan  le  foglie 

L'una  appresso  dell'  altra,  iniin  che  1'  ramo 
Rende  alia  terra  tutte  le  sue  spoglie, 

Similemente  il  mal  seme  d'Adamo 
Gittasi  da  quel  lito  ad  una  ad  una.' 
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Spenser  personifies  the  agent  im  well  ad  thcf  ptttienttf  i-^ 

*  With  his  sword  di^perst  the  raskall  flocks^ 

Which  fled  astinder,  and  him  fell  before, 
As  wither'd  leases  drop  from  their  dried  stocks, 
When  the  wroth  western  wind  doth  reave  their  locks/ 

.  From  whom,  lastly^  Shelley  receives  the  treasure;  and  adds  a 
peculiar  circumstance,  that  of  rerersing  the  image,  and  with  won- 
derful effect. 

*  Thoa  wild  west  wind !  thon  brsatb  of  aatumn^s  being, 

Before  whose  nnseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 
Pestilence- stricken  multitudes * 

It  is  evident  that  the  spurious  fancy  of  which  we  have  spoken 
is  an  inferior  quality  in  the  scale  of  poetical  excellences  to  that 
genuine  sort  which  is  merely  imagination  under  another  aspect. 
And  yet  it  would  be  a  most  uncatholic  and  intolerant  view  of  the 
subject  to  exclude  it  from  that  scale  altogether.  In  point  of  fact, 
so  accustomed  are  we  to  look  on  Imagination  as  the  poetical  fa- 
culty pat  exceUenee^  fits  undoubtedly  it  is,  that  we  are  sometimes 
induced  td  regard  it  hastily  as  the  only  one ;  to  consider  poetry 
as  strictly  ftnd  wholly  the  expression  of  Imagination.  This  is  not 
the  case  only  with  tlie  pedantie  Wordsworthian  school  of  critics 
who  now  inundate  this  country,  but  with  others  of  more  com- 

Erehensive  views.     And  we  doubt  whether  many  have  reflected 
ow  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  from 
poetry  is  really  drawn  from  the  expression  of  Thought  in  its  va- 
rious forms — ^indignant,  energetic,  graceful^   witty^   fanciful — 
without  one  particle  of  the  creative  faculty  being  concerned  in  it. 
To  this  class  belong  almost  all  the  satirists,  from  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  to  Boileau,  Pope$  Churchill,  whether  severe  in  their 
indignation,  or  playing  with  the  follies  of  mankind.     It  includes 
also  the  rhetorical  poets — Lucan,  Corneille,  and  the  like ;  and 
the    ^  conceited,'    commonly  and  mistakenly  called   Fanciful, 
Donne,  Cowley,  Marini,  Gongora,  and  their  respective  follow- 
ers.    It  is  Thought  or  Reflection  which  gi^es  the  peculiar  tinge 
of  manly  energy  to  the  verse  of  Drvden-*-whicn  sparkles  in 
graceful  criticism  in  Horace — which  enlivens  throughout  with  an 
indulgent  philosophy  and  playful  lessons  of  worldly  wisdom,  the 
charming  narrative  of  Ariosto.    And,  to  complete  the  catalogue, 
Thought  and  Passion,  without  one  Scruple  of  the  strictly  poet- 
ical Imagination,  form  the  whole  stock  in  trade  of  a  nation  of  no 
mean  rank  in  poetical  literature^^the  French.     There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  imaginative  French  poet  or  poem— ^hardly  a  scene  or 
a  passage.     But  Thought,  in  all  the  various  forms  which  we   I 
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hare  enaidemted,  borrowiiig  and  tutuing  to  the  best  aecount  the 
creations  of  a  higher  facnlty,  constitutes  the  staple  commodity  of 
the  whole  race  of  French  poets  I  and  is  blended  in  those  of  a 
higher  order  \^ith  the  powerful  and  harmonious  expression  of 
Passion-^something,  again,  wholly  distinct  from  Imagination 
proper. 

We  hare  ^^i^e  rather  the  more  at  length  into  this  attempt  to 
establish  a  distinction  sometimes  overlooked,  from  an  anxiety  to 
guard  ourselves  against  any  suspicion  of  unduly  depreciating  the 
poet  whose  works  are  now  before  us,  when  we  rank  that  Fancy, 
which  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  his  peculiar  excellence,  in  the 
secondary  class  already  described.  He  cannot  be  called,  an  ima- 
ginative writer;  and,  therefore,  not '  Fancy^s  child' in  the  truest 
or  highest  sense — ^in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  termed  Fancy  a 
creative  quality.  Not  that  he  is  by  any  means  destitute  of  the  first 
of  poetical  faculties,  but  that  it  is  certainly  not  his  characteristic 
ot  distinguishing  excellence.  His  Fancy,  like  that  of  Donne 
and  Cowley,  is  Wit ; — wit,  not  only  under  the  control  of  a  better 
taste  than  theirs,  but  likewise  of  a  purer  feeling ;  wit  suggest- 
ing images  and  thoughts  with  wonderful  profusion,  and  a  grace- 
fulness often  scarcely  less  admirable; — often  too  profuse,  no  doubt, 
for  compactness,  and  too  graceful  for  strength,  but  uniformly 
brilliant,  and  yet  relieved  from  monotony  by  its  singular  buoyancy. 

But  rich  as  this  Wit  or  Fancy  is,  we  believe  that  those  do  Mr 
Moore  great  injustice  who  assign  it  as  the  attribute  through 
which  he  is  principally  to  live*  To  us  at  least,  and  we  suspect 
to  the  infinite  majority  of  his  readers,  the  real  charm  of  his  poetry 
lies  not  there.  It  is  when  he  speaks  to  the  heart,  not  the  head, 
that  he  is  in  his  own  element.  The  exquisite  truth  of  sentiment^ 
sometimes  gay  and  sometimes  melaneholy,  but  always  refined 
into  the  most  perfect  keeping  with  the  common  sympathies  of 
men — this  is  far  more  delightful  to  us  than  all  the  more  ambi*- 
tious  qualities  of  his  muse.  In  Our  opinion,  he  may  very  safely 
allow  his  critics  to  dispute  as  much  as  they  will  about  the  real 
or  false  brilliancy  of  the  oriental  dncriptions  in  Lalla  Rookh,  or 
the  Rabbinical  preltinesses  of  the  Loves  of  the  Angels.  Both 
have  been  translated  into  some  dozen  languages,  and  honoured, 
it  appears,  with  all  manner  of  royal  and  courtly  observance ;  * — nay, 

*  <  Among  the  incidents  connected  with  ibis  work,  1  must  not  emit 
to  notice  the  splendid  divertissements,  founded  upon  it»  which  were 
act€>d  at  the  Chateau  Royal  of  Berlin,  during  the  visit  of  the  Grand 
X>uke  Nicholas  to  that  capital  in  the  vear  182^.  The  different  stories 
composing  the  wofk  were  represented  in' toi/eat<a;  vivants  and  songs; 
and,  among  the  crowd  of  royal  and  noble  persons  engaged  in  the  per- 
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Mrhich  is  more  to  the  purpose  still,  both  have  been  read,  we  take 
it,  more  than  any  other  poems  of  pur  time,  except  Lord  Byron^s ; 
and  yet  we  would  confidently  wager  against  the  existence  of  any 
man,'  woman,  or  child,  who  could  repeat  thirty  lines  together  of 
either,  always  excepting  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  and  the  deli- 
cious songs  in  the  ^  Light  of  the  Harem/  We  admit  that  tbis 
is  not  altogether  a  fair  test ;  for  there  are  peculiarities  in  com- 

Eosition  which  make  these  poems  excessively  difficult  to  learn 
y  heart,  even  for  their  most  devoted  admirers.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  thousands — tens  of  thousands — ^who 
have  almost  every  line  of  the  Irish  Melodies  and  national  songs 
constantly  in  their  remembrances.  And  this  seems  to  us  to  prove 
our  proposition  beyond  all  contest,  that  Mr  Moore's  true  popu- 
larity rests,  and  will  always  rest,  on  those  delicate  touches  of 
tenderness  and  gaiety  which  captivate  the  sense  at  first  hear- 
ing, and  once  known  are  never  forgotten; — which  make  so  many 
of  those  genuine  gems,  his  smaller  lyrical  poems,  better  remem- 
bered, and  more  constantly  travelling  from  the  heart  to  the  lips, 
than  any  verse  of  any  poet  of  these  days,  however  lofty  his  pre- 
tensions may  be. 

Mr  Moore  himself  ascribes  much  of  the  magic  of  these  strains 
to  music ;  and  speaks  of  the  ^  Irish  Melodies'  as  the  only  work  of 
his  pen  ^  whose  fame  (thanks  to  the  sweet  music  in  which  it 
*  is  embalmed)  may  boast  a  chance  of  prolonging  its  existence 
^  to  a  day  much  beyond  our  own/  And  elsewhere,  in  the  preface 
to  his  fifth  volume,  he  goes  at  some  length  into  the  debatable 
question  of  the  alliance  between  poetry  of  this  description  and 
music. 


formances,  I  shall  mention  those  only  who  represented  the  principal  cha- 
racters, and  whom  I  find  there  enumerated  in  the  ](fhblished  account  of  tbe 
divertissement. 

Fadladin,  Count  Haack,  Marechal  de  Coun 

AUris,  Roi  de  Bucharte^  S.  A.  I.  Le  Grand  Dae. 

LaUah  jRaukhj  S.  A.  L  La  Grande  Dachesse. 

Aurungzeb,  le  Grand  Mogoh  S.  A.  R,  Le  Prince  Ouillaume. 

Abdallahf  Pere  dAliris,  Le  Due  de  Camberland. 
'^  La  Reine,  son  Epouse,  S.  A.  R.  La  Princesse  Louise  Radzivill/-* 
Vol.  VI.  p.  XXV. 

'  Count  Haacky'  if  he  still  survives,  we  do  not  doubt  is  as  well  qua- 
lified for  the  part  of  *  Fadladeen'  as  ever ;  but  if  the  subjugator  of  Po- 
land ever  recollects  himself  mouthing  out  the  Jacobinism  of  <  Hafed'  in 
the  Fire  Worshippers,  he  must  be  ashamed  of  having  lent  his  counte- 
nance to  the  dissemination  of  <  language  and  principles  for  which  no- 

*  thing  short  of  the  summary  oriticism  of  the  chabuk  (or  knout)could  be 

*  advisable.' 
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*  It  was  impossible  that  the  example  of  Bnrns,  in  these  his  higher 
inspirations,  should  not  materially  contribute  to  elevate  the  character  of 
English  song-writing,  and  even  to  lead  to  a  reunion  of  the  gifts  which 
it  requires,  if  not,  as  of  old,  in  the  same  individual,  yet  in  that  perfect 
sympathy  between  poet  and  musician  which  almost  amounts  to  identity, 
and  of  which  we  have  seen,  in  our  own  times,  so  interesting  an  example 
in  the  few  songs  hearing  the  united  names  of  those  two  sister  muses, 
Mrs  Arkwright  and  the  late  Mrs  Hemans. 

'  Very  different  was  the  state  of  the  song  department  of  English  noesy 
at  the  time  when  first  I  tried  my  novice  hand  at  the  lyre.  The  divorce 
between  song  and  sense  had  then  reached  its  utmost  range,  and  to  all 
uses  connected  with  music,  from  a  birthday  ode  down  to  the  libretto  of 
the  last  new  opera,  might  fairly  be  applied  the  solution  Figaro  gives  of 
the  quality  of  the  words  of  songs  in  general :  **  Ce  qui  ne  vaut  pas  la 
peine  d'etre  dit,  on  le  chante."  •  •  .  •  . 

<  How  far  my  own  labours  in  this  field,  if  indeed  the  gathering  of 
such  idle  flowers  may  be  so  designated,  have  helped  to  advance,  or  even 
kept  pace  with  the  progressive  improvement  I  have  here  described,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  presume  to  decide.  I  only  know,  that  in  a  strong  and  in- 
born feeling  for  music  lies  the  source  of  whatever  talent  I  may  have 
shown  for  poetical  composition ;  and  that  it  was  the  effort  to  translate 
into  language  the  emotions  and  passions  which  music  appeared  to  me  to 
express,  that  first  led  to  my  writing  any  poetry  at  all  deserving  of  the 
name.  Dryden  has  happily  described  music  as  being  <<  inarticulate 
"  poetry ;"  and  I  have  always  felt,  in  adapting  words  to  an  expressive 
air,  that  I  was  but  bestowing  upon  it  the  gift  of  articulation,  and  thus 
enabling  it  to  speak  to  others  all  that  was  conveyed  in  its  wordless  elo- 
quence to  myself/ — (Vol.  V,  pp.  xiii.-xv.) 

We  helieve  Mr  Moore  to  be  very  sincere  in  these  expressions 
of  diffidence ;  not  because  we  attribute  to  him  any  greater  ten- 
dency to  undue  self-depreciation  than  to  his  brethren  in  general, 
but  because  we  know  now  completely,  in  spirits  exquisitely  sen- 
sitive to  music,  the  charm  of  thought  and  expression  becomes 
subordinate  to  that  of  melody ;  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  extremely 
difficult  to  ^  untwist  the  hidden  chains'  which  bind  these  two 
charms  so  strangely  together.  But  if  it  could  be  accomplished, 
we  suspect  it  would  appear  that,  for  every  thousand  who  have 
been  chiefly  captivated  by  the  music  of  his  songs,  there  are  at 
least  a  thousand  more  whose  charm  is  in  the  poetry ;  and  in  whose 
memory  the  last  sweet  echoes  of  the  strain  linger  almost  wholly 
disengaged  from  the  accompaniment,  or  altogether  unconnected 
with  any. 

But  what  complicates  the  difficulty  in  the  present  instance  is 
this,  that  Mr  Moore  is,  in  a  peculiar  and  emphatical  setose,  the 
poet  of  music — a  character  in  which  no  other  poet  approaches 
bim,  and  very  few  even  resemble  him.     Every  one  who  has  any 

VOL.  LXXV.  NO.  CLI.  M 
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auaceptibility  for  music  at  all,  is  aware  of  the  readiness  with 
which  some  emotions  of  the  mind  are  excited  by  i% — that  there 
are  some  seatimemts  which  seem  to  respond  immediately  to  par- 
ticular tones,  independently  of  all  perceived  or  reoogniwd  asso- 
ciation of  thought.  Now,  Mr  Moore's  peculiar  skill  is  in  giviof 
voice  to  this  inarticulate  language.  Take,  for  instance,  many  of 
his  old  Irish  airs :  he  found  them  associated  with  vulgar  or  an- 
meaning  words ;  he  detected  the  language  of  the  air  under  the 
disgiuise,  and  expressed  it  In  verse;  insomuch  that  the  words 
alone  qow  convey  precisely  that  class  of  emotions  which  are 
suggested  by  the  music.  This  is  quite  a  peculiar  faculty,  and 
extremely  rare  indeed.  Burns  had  something  of  it^  Beranger 
perhaps  more;  but  Mopre  stands  absolutely  pre-eminent  in  it. 

And  we  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  that  the  charm  of  poetry, 
and  that  of  music,  seem  in  his  mind  to  be  often  regarded  as  iden- 
tical. The  very  attributes  by  which  he  characterises  the  lays 
at  the  command  of  his  *  Spirit  of  Song'  in  Lallah  Rookh,  appear 
to  us  exactly  his  own ;  and  the  effect  of  his  poetry  is  precisely, 
and  without  exaggeration,  the  same  which  he  there  ascribes  to 
music. 

<  For  mine  is  the  lay  that  liehtly  floats, 
And  mine  are  the  murmuring,  dyings  notes, . 
That  fall  as  sof);  as  snow  on  the  sea, 

And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly. 

'  Mine  is  the  charm,  whose  mystic  sway 
The  spirits  of  past  delight  ooey : 
Let  but  the  tuneful  talisman  sound, 
And  they  come^  like  genii|  hovering  round. 

<  And  mine  is  the  gentle  song,  that  hears 

From  soul  to  soul  the  wishes  of  love  ; 
As  a  bird  that  wafts  through  genial  airs 
The  cinnamon  seed  from  grove  to  grove. 

*  *Ti8  I  that  mingle  in  one  sweet  measure 
The  past,  the  present,  and  future  of  pleasure : 
When  Memory  links  the  tone  that  is  gone 

With  the  blissful  tone  that's  still  in  the  ear : 
And  Hope  from  a  heavenly  note  flies  on 
To  a  note  mqre  heavenly  still  that  is  near.' 

We  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  these  exquisite  recolleciions.  It 
would  be  mere  pedantry  to  force  them  into  critical  discussion  and 
comparison.  No  enthusiastic  rhapsody  of  ours  eould  heighten 
their  charm ;  no  analysis  could  detect  the  source  of  it  $  and  the 
genius  of  Fadladeen  himself  could  not  detract  from  it.  Still) 
their  effect  is  not  that  of  pure  poetry,  rig<N^usty  so  oalkd.    All 
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the  criticism  in  tbe  world  will  not  persuade  the  ixiass  of  rcc^dcr^ 
that  the  poetry  which  is  most  popular  with  them,  which  speaks 
most  to  the  heart,  is  Bot  the  best ;  nor  will  such  cavils  raise  the 
judgment  of  the  critic  in  their  estimation  ;  for  thoiigh  ^  ifew,  like 
Lalla  Rookh's  ladies,  will  still  begin  to  suspect  that  they  ^  ought 
'  not  to  be  pleased/  we  fear  that  the  number  of  such  obedient 
subjects  is  considerably  diminished  since  the  craft  of  reyiewing 
first  rose  into  eminence.  Still  it  is  true,  that  the  mere  tribute 
which  susceptibility  pays  to  that  which  excites  it,  is  not  the  recog- 
nition of  poetical  excellence ;  otherwise  the  '  Gamester '  and 
'  Isabella '  would  be  the  finest  tragedies  on  the  English  stage. 
In  order  to  be  thoroughly  alive  to  the  impressions  of  music,  a 
gentleman,  as  a  profound  critic  has  remarked,  must  be  Mn  a  con- 
^  catenation  accordingly ;'  and  the  same  thing;  is  perhaps  true  of 

Eoetry  such  as  Moore's,  which  t^  ideal  music.  It  is  when  the 
eart  is  predisposed  by  recent  emotion,  or  dwelling  on  the  remem- 
brance of  its  own  past  emotions — when  it  is  attuned  to  love,  or 
romance,  or  gaiety,  or  the  soft  and  dreamy  sadness  which  past 
illusions  leave  behind  them,  or  the  deeper  regrets  for  departed 
youth — that  such  enchantment  is  peculiarly  felt.  It  does  not 
create,  but  finds,  sympathies ;  it  searches  the  very  soul,  but 
never  entrances,  or  carries  it  away  into  another  world  of  visionary 
being.  Thus  far  it  is  of  the  earth,  and  earthly — of  the  very 
finest  materials,  doubtless,  which  this  earth  can  furnish ;  but  nqt 
of  the  harmony  which  Dante  heard  only  in  the  last  circle  of  his 
Paradise. 

*  Qualunque  melodia  pin  dolce  suona 
Quagiu,  e  piu  a  se  I'anime  tira, 
Parebbe  nube  che  squarQiata  tuona 
Comparata  al  suonar  di  quella  Lira.' 

And  thus  much  more  we  will  add  respecting  it,  that  this  deep 
charm  of  pathos,  after  all,  characterizes  the  best-remembered  and 
most  generally  appreciated  portions  even  of  Moore's  more  ambi- 
tious poetry.  It  is  not  the  gorgeous  orientalism,  the  graceful- 
ness, or  the  brilliancy  of  description,  in  Lalla  Rookn,  which 
really  abide  with  the  reader,  but  those  occasional  touches — 

<  The  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  through  the  heart, 
As  if  the  soul  that  instant  caught 
Some  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought' — 

vi/hich  arouse  the  sensibilities  to  which  his  peculiar  province 
extends. 

The  most  substantial  passions  of  this  earth  scarcely  appear  tp 
us  to  be  within  that  province.     The  strong  ohjectiom  which 
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were  urged  against  the  early  poetry  of  our  author  were  not  with- 
out foundation,  undoubtedly  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  marked 
than  the  improvement  of  taste  which  has  characterized  him  since. 
But  both  tne  sins  and  the  improvement  always  appeared  to  us 
to  be  of  taste  only.  It  is  singular  enough,  in  so  extensive  a  col- 
lection of  love  verses  of  every  variety  of  colour,  that  there  is  so 
little  of  the  passionate  order ;  such  as  is  sometimes — yet,  even 
there,  rarely — to  be  met  with  in"Byron.  We  scarcely  remember 
above  one  piece,  in  all  Moore's  poetry,  which  really  breathes  the 
soul  of  Sappho  :  we  looked  for  it  in  this  new  collection^  and  found 
it  reduced  to  *  a  fragment.'  Why  this  was  necessary,  we  hardly 
know ;  nor  do  we  altogether  appreciate  the  criterion  according 
to  which  some  of  our  old  acquaintances  have  been  left  out,  and 
others  left  in ;  and  we  are  not  sorry  that  we  possess  an  old 
^  Galignani'  edition. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  criticism  is  altogether  inadequate  to 
analyze  those  real  and  unrivalled  beauties  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  only.  It  was  much  more  our  purpose  to 
make  an  essay  towards  appreciating  our  author  as  an  artist; 
but,  we  perceive,  the  little  we  had  to  say  on  this  subject  is 
already  nearly  anticipated.  His  personages,  angelic  or  human, 
always  produced  upon  us  the  eflfect  of  Westall's  drawings,  with 
which,  we  suppose,  it  had  been  our  fate  to  see  his  poems  first 
illustrated — all  rounded  in  the  same  unmeaningly  graceful  pro- 
portions— all  with  the  same  soft  languishing  physiognomy— as 
ideal  a  set  of  brothers  and  sisters  as  were  ever  grouped  together 
on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy.  After  our  first  read- 
ing of  Lalla  Rookh,  we  well  remember  how  utterly  insipid,  or 
rather  coarse  and  prosaic,  the  men  and  women  of  Shakspeare 
and  Scott  seemed  to  have  become.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that,  on 
a  second  perusal,  it  was  as  impossible  to  take  an  interest  in  Azim 
and  Zelica,  Hafed  and  Hinda,  as  in  the  personages  of  the  ^  Grand 
Cyrus.'  And,  perhaps,  it  is  rather  strange — one  of  the  anomalies 
which  seem  to  belong  to  all  genius — that  a  poet  whose  peculiar 
spell  is  over  the  common  sympathies  of  men — whose  unstudied 
tones  of  sentiment  never  fail  to  speak  home — should  be  so 
utterly  unable  to  make  the  creatures  of  his  stories  like  human 
beings  at  all.  But  the  dramatic  faculty  is  a  gift  apart  from  all 
others. 

It  is  no  doubt  from  a  consciousness  of  this  deficiency,  in  part, 
that  the  author  overlays  the  outlines  of  his  tales  with  such  won- 
derful richness  and  profusion  of  elaborate  imagery ;  and,  as  we 
have  said,  this  is  not  the  imagery  of  fancy,  but  of  wit.  It  is 
difficult  dways  to  apply  the  test ;  but  comparison,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  perhaps  the  best.     That  which  requires  thought  to 
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please — that  which  raises  no  image  to  the  mind's  eye,  but  gives 
the  judgment  the  satisfaction  arising  from  a  comparison  exqui- 
sitely drawn,  from  the  juxtaposition  of  sparkling  objects  unex* 
pectedly  brought  together — this  is  conceit,  and  not  fancy :  for 
mind  speaks  to  mind,  and  that  which  the  poet  has  imagined 
affects  the  reader  very  differently  from  that  which  he  has  thought 
out.  Yet  the  results  are  beautifully  brilliant,  and  take  the  reason 
prisoner,  until  it  has  no  small  trouble  to  disentangle  the  false 
from  the  true  enchantment. 

A  curious  characteristic  of  poets  of  this  order  is,  that  in  their 
sweetest  strains  we  can  so  frequently  detect  a  determination 
throughout  to  bring  in  a  conceit  at  the  end,  which  generally 
goes  far  to  spoil  the  effect  of  all  the  remainder.  As  soon  as  they 
have  touched  the  reader's  heart  by  a  tone  or  two  of  simple 
beauty,  they  kindly  alleviate  his  excited  sensibility,  by  giving 
him  a  riddle  or  an  epigram  to  think  about. 

The  following  instance  of  what  we  mean,  occurs  in  some  ex- 
tremely beautiful  verses : — 

*  Peace  be  around  thee,  wherever  thou  rovest ; 

May  life  be  for  thee  one  8umiiier*8  day, 
And  all  thou  wishest^  and  all  that  thou  lovest, 
Come  smiling  around  thy  sunny  way  I 

<  If  sorrow  e'er  this  calm  should  break, 

May  even  thy  tears  pass  off  so  lightly, 
Like  spring  showers,  they'll  only  make 
The  smiles  that  follow  shine  more  brightly. 

*  May  Time,  who  sheds  his  blight  o'er  all. 

And  daily  dooms  some  joy  to  death, 
0*er  thee  let  years  so  gently  fall, 

They  shall  not  crush  one  gloom  beneath. 

<  As  half  in  shade  and  half  in  sun 

This  world  along  its  paih  advances, 
May  that  side  the  sun*s  upon 

Be  all  that  eer  shall  meet  thy  glances,^ 

Another,  equally  beautiful,  occurs  to  us  at  random,  and  we 
cite  it  the  rather,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  published  now  for 
the  first  time : — 

«  Dreaming  for  ever,  vainly  dreaming. 
Life  to  the  last  pursues  its  flight : 
Day  hath  its  visions  fairly  beaming, 
But  false  as  those  of  night : 

<  The  one  illusion,  the  other  real. 

But  both  the  same  brief  dreams  at  last : 
And  when  we  grasp  the  bliss  ideal, 
Soon  as  it  shines,  'tis  past. 
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<  Here,  then,  bj  this  dim  lake  reposing. 

Calmly  I'll  watch,  while  light  and  gloom 
ftit  o'er  its  face,  till  night  is  closing — 
Emblem  of  life's  short  doom  I 

«  But  though,  by  turns,  thus  dark  and  shining, 
'Tis  still  unlike  man's  changeful  day, 
Whose  light  returns  noty  once  dediningf 
Whose  cloudy  once  corner  will  etayJ 

The  following  has  something  of  the  same  peculiarity ;  But  we 
aTB  almost  ashamed  to  quote  what  is  so  familiar  to  the  ears  and 
hearts  of  all  who  have  ever  stood  within  the  circle  of  the  mapciaa 
himself: — 

<  Say,  what  shall  be  our  sport  to-day  ? 

There's  nothing  on  earth,  in  sea,  in  air. 
Too  bright,  too  high,  too  wild,  too  gay, 
For  spirits  like  mine  to  dare  I 

<  'Tis  like  the  retorning  bloom 

Of  those  days,  alas  !  gone  by, 
When  I  loved  each  hour  I  scarce  knew  whom, 
And  was  blest  I  scarce  knew  why. 

<  Ay,  those  were  days  when  life  had  wings, 

And  flew,  oh  flew,  so  wild  a  height, 
That,  like  the  lark  which  sunward  springs, 
'Twere  giddy  with  too  much  light. 

<  And  though  of  some  plumes  bereft 

With  that  sun  too  nearly  set, 
I've  enough  of  light  and  wing^  still  left 
For  a  few  gay  soarings  yet? 

There  is  one  more  particular  in  which  this  edition  will  be  wel- 
come to  numbers  of  readers:  it  contains  all  the  satirical  and 
humorous  poetry  of  Mr  Moore,  from  the  *  Fudge  Family  in 
•  Paris,'  down  to  his  latest  political  squibs.  These  latter  are 
quite  as  unrivalled  in  their  kind  as  the  ^  Irish  Melodies,'  or  the 
other  serious  specimens  of  his  sentimental  muse.  Of  course,  when 
collected  in  this  fashion,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should 
be  quite  as  captivating  as  when  they  first  enlivened  us,  one  by 
one,  occurring  like  *  green  spots '  in  the  waste  of  a  dreary  news- 
paper. But  then,  as  a  collection,  they  have  the  g^eat  advantage 
of  conjuring  back  upon  us  the  successive  recollections  of  the 
politics  of  the  last  thirty  years,  more  lively  and  more  amusing 
than  even  in  the  works  of  the  masters  of  caricature.  We  will  only 
select  one,  which  we  well  remember  struck  us  with  all  the  force 
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of  an  argument  when  first  we  read  it;  and  sure  we  arei  that 
nothing  so  effective  in  the  way  of  answer  to  it  has  yet  ap* 
peared : — 

^  The  longer  one  lires  the  more  one  learns^ 

Said  ly  as  off  to  sleep  I  went, 
Bemu8*d  with  thinking  of  tithe  concerns, 
And  reading  a  book,  by  the  Bishop  of  Fefns, 

On  the  Irish  Church  Establishment. 

*  But  lo  !  in  sleep  not  long  I'  lay 

When  Fancy  her  usual  tricks  began, 
And  I  found  myself  bewitch'd  away 

To  a  goodly  city  in  Hindostan : 
A  city,  where  he  who  dares  to  dine 

On  aught  but  rice,  is  deem'd  a  sinner : 
Where  sheep  and  kine  are  held  divine, 

And,  accordingly,  never  drest  for  dinne/. 

*  Bat  how  is  this  ?  I  wondering  cri^, 
As  I  walk'd  that  city,  fair  and  wide» 
And  saw,  in  every  marble  street, 

A  row  of  beautiful  butcherB*  shops— 
*^  What  means,  for  men  who  can't  eat  meaty 

This  grand  display  of  loins  and  chops  ?^ 
In  vain  I  asked-^^'twas  plain  to  see 
That  nobody  dared  to  answer  me. 

*  Bo  on  from  street  to  street  I  strode  s 
And  you  can*t  conceive  how  vastly  odd 
The  butchers  look'd :  a  roseate  crew, 
lashrined  in  stolid  with  nought  to  do : 
While  some  on  a  henchy  half  dozing,  sat, 
And  the  sacred  cows  were  not  more  &t. 

<  Still  posed  to  think  what  all  this  scene 
Of  sinecure  trade  was  meant  to  mean, 
"  And  pray,**  asked  I,  "  by  whom  is  paid 
The  expense  of  this  strange  masquerade?'' 
"  The  expense — oh,  that's  of  course  defray'd" 
(Said  one  of  these  well-fed  hecatombers) 
"  By  yonder  rascally  rice -consumers." 
«  What  I  they,  who  mustn't  eat  meat?" — "  No  matter  :'* 
(And,  while  he  spoke,  his  cheeks  grew  fatter,) 
*^  The  rogues  may  munch  their  Padtfy  crop» 
Bat  the  rogues  must  still  support  our  shop : 
And^  depend  upon  it,  the  way  to  treat 

Heretical  stomachs  that  thus  dissent, 
Is  to  burden  all  that  won  t  eat  meat 

With  a  costly  meat  establishment." 
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On  hearing  these  words  so  gravely  said, 
With  a  volley  of  laughter  loud  I  shook  : 

And  my  slumber  fled,  and  my  dream  was  sped. 

And  I  found  myself  lying  snug  in  bed, 

With  my  nose  in  the  Bishop  of  Fems's  book/ 

—(Vol- IX.  p.  71.) 

As  the  political  education  of  Ireland's  national  poet  cannot 
but  be  a  matter  of  interest,  we  subjoin  a  piece  of  his  early  bio- 
graphy, which  will  show  in  what  manner 

<  Rebellion's  springs,  which  through  the  country  ran,' 

became  the  sources  of  his  youthful  inspiration.  It  will  be  seen 
how  narrowly  Apollo  preserved  the  embryo  *  Irish  Melodies'  from 
a  ^  timeless  end,'  and  the  poet  himself  from  being  metamorphosed 
into  one  of  the  black  swans  of  another  hemisphere : — 

<  In  the  meanwhile  this  great  conspiracy  was  hastening  on  with  fear- 
ful precipitancy  to  its  outbreak,  and  vague  and  shapeless  as  are  now 
known  to  have  been  the  views  even  of  those  who  were  engaged  practi- 
cally in  the  plot,  it  is  not  any  wonder  that,  to  the  young  and  uninitiated 
like  myself,  it  should  have  opened  prospects  partaking  far  more  of  the 
wild  dreams  of  poesy  than  of  the  plain  and  honest  prose  of  real  life.  But 
a  crisis  was  then  fast  approaching  when  such  self-delusions  could  no 
longer  be  indulged,  and  when  the  mystery  which  had  hitherto  hung  orer 
the  plans  of  the  conspirators  was  to  be  rent  asunder  by  the  stern  hand  of 
power. 

<  Of  the  horrors  that  foreran  and  followed  the  frightful  explosion  of 
the  year  1798,  I  have  neither  inclination,  nor,  luckily,  occasion  to  speak ; 
but  among  those  introductory  scenes,  which  had  somewhat  prepared  tbe 
public  mind  for  such  a  catastrophe,  there  was  one  of  a  painful  descrip- 
tion, which,  as  having  been  myself  an  actor  in  it,  I  may  be  allowed 
briefly  to  notice. 

<  It  was  not  many  weeks,  I  think,  before  this  crisis,  that,  owing  to 
information  gained  by  the  college  authorities  of  the  rapid  spread  among 
the  students  not  only  of  the  principles,  but  of  the  organization  of  tbe 
Irish  Union,  a  solemn  visitation  was  held  by  Lord  Clare,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  with  the  view  of  enquiring  into  the  extent 
of  this  branch  of  the  plot,  and  dealing  summarily  with  those  engaged 
in  it. 

*  Imperious  and  harsh  as  then  seemed  the  policy  of  thus  setting  up  a 
sort  of  inquisitorial  tribunal,  armed  with  the  power  of  examining  wit- 
nesses on  oath,  and  in  a  place  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  I 
cannot  but  confess  that  the  facts  which  came  out  in  the  course  of  the 
evidence  went  far  towards  justifying  even  this  arbitrary  proceeding ;  and 
to  the  many  who,  like  myself,  were  acquainted  only  with  the  general 
views  of  the  Union  leaders,  without  even  knowing,  except  from  conjec- 
ture, who  these  leaders  were^  or  what  their  plans  or  objects,  it  was  most 
startling  to  hear  the  disclosures  which  every  succeeding  witness  brought 
forth.     There  were  a  few,  and,  among  that  number,  poor  Robert  Em- 
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met,  John  Brown,  and  the  two  *— s,  whose  total  absence  from  the 
whole  scene^  as  well  as  the  dead  silence  that  day  after  day  followed  the 
calling  out  of  their  names,  proclaimed  how  deep  had  been  their  share  in 
the  unlawful  proceedings  enquired  into  by  the  tribunal. 

*  But  there  was  one  young  friend  of  mine,  — ,  whose  appearance 
among  the  suspected  and  examined  as  much  surprised  as  it  deeply  and 
painfully  interested  me.     He  and  £mmet  had  long  been  intimate  and 
attached  friends ;  their  congenial  fondness  for  mathematical  studies  hay- 
ing been,  I  think,  a  far  more  binding  sympathy  between  them  than  any 
arising  out  of  their  political  opinions.     From  his  being  called  up,  how- 
ever, on  this  day,  when,  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  all  the  most  impor- 
tant evidence  was  brought  forward,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that,  in 
addition  to  his  intimacy  with  Emmet,  the  college  authorities  must  have 
possessed  some  information  which  led  them  to  suspect  him  of  being  an 
accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,     (i)  the  course  of  his  examination,  some 
questions  were  put  to  him  which  he  refused  to  answer — most  probably 
from  their  tendency  to  involve  and  inculpate  others;  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly dismissed,  with  the  melancholy  certainty  that  his  future  prospects 
in  life  were  blasted ;  it  being  already  known  that  the  punishment  fur 
such  contumacy  was  not  merely  expulsion  from  the  University,  but 
exclusion  from  all  the  learned  professions. 

<  The  proceedings,  indeed,  of  this  whole  day  had  been  such  as  to  send 
me  to  my  home  in  the  evening  with  no  very  agreeable  feelings  or  pros- 
pects. I  had  heard  evidence  given  affecting  even  the  lives  of  three  friends 
whom  I  had  long  regarded  with  admiration  as  well  as  affection,  and  what 
was  still  worse  than  even  their  danger — a  danger  ennobled,  I  thought, 
by  the  cause  in  which  they  suffered — was  the  shameful  spectacle  exhi- 
bited by  those  who  had  appeared  in  evidence  against  them.  Of  these 
witnesses,  the  greater  number  had  been  themselves  involved  in  the  plot, 
and  now  came  forward  either  as  voluntary  informers,  or  else  were  driven, 
by  the  fear  of  the  consequences  of  refusal,  to  secure  their  own  safety  at 
the  expense  of  companions  and  friends. 

'  I  well  remember  the  gloom,  so  universal,  that  hung  over  our  family 
circle  on  that  evening,  as,  talking  together  over  the  events  of  the  day,  we 
discussed  the  likelihood  of  my  being  among  those  who  would  be  called 
up  for  examination  on  the  morrow.  The  deliberate  conclusion  to  which 
niy  dear  honest  advisers  came  was,  that,  overwhelming  as  the  conse- 
quences were  to  all  their  plans  and  hopes  for  me,  yet,  if  the  questions 
tending  to  criminate  others,  which  had  been  put  to  almost  all  examined 

on  that  day,  and  which  poor alone  had  refused  to  answer,  I  must, 

in  the  same  manner  and  at  all  risks,  return  a  similar  answer.  I  am  not 
quite  certain  whether  I  received  any  intimation  on  the  following  morning 
that  I  was  to  be  one  of  those  examined  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  but 
1  rather  think  some  such  notice  had  been  conveyed  to  me ;  and  at  last 
my  awful  turn  came,,  and  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  formidable  tri- 
bunal. There  sat,  with  severe  look,  the  Vice- Chancellor,  and,  by  his 
^i^s,  the  memorable  Doctor  Duigenan — memorable  for  his  eternal 
pamphlets  against  the  Catholics. 

*  The  oath  was  proffered  to  me. 

*  "  I  have  an  objection,  my  lord,"  said  I,  "  to  taking  the  oath." 
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<  <( 


What  is  your  objection?'* he  asked  sternly. 

*  "  I  have  no  fears,  my  lord,  that  any  thing  I  might  siy  wonld  crimi-' 
nate  myself ;  but  it  might  tend  to  involve  others,  and  I  despise  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  who  would  be  led,  under  any  circumstances,  to  inform 
again%t  his  associates." 

*  This  was  aimed  at  some  of  the  revelations  of  the  preceding  day,  and, 
as  I  learned  afterwards,  was  so  understood. 

*  "  How  old  are  you,  sir?"  he  then  asked. 

*  "  Between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  my  lord." 

«  He  then  turned  to  his  assessor,  Duigenan,and  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  him  in  an  under  tone  of  voice. 

*  "  We  cannot,"  he  resumed,  again  addressing  me,  "  suffer  any  one  to 
remain  in  our  University  who  refuses  to  take  this  oath." 

*  "  I  shall  then,  my  lord,"  I  replied,  **  take  the  oath,  reserving  to  my- 
self the  power  of  refusing  to  answer  any  such  questions  as  I  have  just 
described." 

<  «  We  do  not  sit  here  to  argue  with  t/ou,  sir,"  he  rejoined  sharply; 
upon  which  I  took  the  oath,  and  seated  myself  in  the  witness's  chair. 

<  The  following  are  the  questions  and  answers  that  then  ensued.  After 
adverting  to  the  proved  existence  of  United  Irish  societies  in  the  Uni- 
versity, he  asked,  "  Have  you  ever  belonged  to  any  of  these  societies  ?  " 

*  «  No,  my  lord.'' 

<  '<  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  of  the  proceedings  that  took  place  in 
them?" 

«  «  No,  my  lord." 

*  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  proposal  at  any  of  their  meetings  for  the 
purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  ?  " 

*  "  Never,  my  lord." 

<  «  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  proposal  made  in  one  of  these  societies  with 
regard  to  the  expediency  of  assassination  ?  " 

<  «  Oh  no,  my  lord." 

<  He  then  turned  again  to  Duigenan,  and,  after  a  few  words  with  him, 
said  to  me,  "  When  such  are  the  answers  you  are  able  to  give,  pray,  what 
was  the  cause  of  your  great  repugnance  to  taking  the  oath  ?  " 

*  "  I  have  already  told  your  lordship  my  chief  reason  ;  in  addition  to 
which,  it  was  the  6rst  oath  I  ever  took,  and  the  hesitation  was,  I  think, 
natural,'* 

<  I  was  now  dismissed  without  any  further  questioning,  ahd,  however 
trying  had  been  this  short  operation,  was  amply  repaid  for  it  by  the  kind 
zeal  with  which  my  young  friends  and  companions  flecked  to  congratu- 
late me — not  so  much,  I  was  inch'ned  to  hope,  on  my  acquittal  by  the 
court,  as  on  the  manner  in  which  I  had  acquitted  myself.  Of  my  recep* 
tion  on  returning  home,  after  the  fears  entertained  of  so  very  different  a 
result,  I  will  not  attempt  any  description ;  it  was  all  that  such  a  home 
alone  could  furnish.' 

We  might  hay«  enriched  this  article  with  many  more  of  the 
biographical  and  other  notices  scattered  through  these  volumes,  and 
by  so  doing,  would  have  rendered  it  undoubtedly  of  far  higher  in- 
terest than  oy  the  critical  enquiries  in  which  we  have  indulged;  but 
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we  were  anxious  to  pay  a  debt  long  due  to  one,  the  character 
and  tendency  of  wnose  powers  we,  in  common  with  many 
others,  misconstrued  at  his  outset; — one  whose  mode  of  life, 
and  habits  of  mind  and  thinking,  ever  involving  him  actively 
in  the  vortex  of  the  existing  world,  and  in  the  controversies 
as  well  as  gaieties  of  the  day,  have  made  many  unwilling  to 
recognize  his  real  position  in  the  rank  of  poets  from  hostility 
or  prejudice,  and  many  more  from  real  inability  to  conceive  the 
power  of  genius  to  live  on  the  agitated  surface  of  society,  as  well 
as  on  the  most  tranquil  lake  which  ever  was  haunted  by  the 
Muses; — one  whom  many  pronounced  at  first  too  trifling  to  suc- 
ceed, and  then  too  successful  in  his  own  day  to  abide  the  test  of 
another ;  but  whose  position  in  the  brilliant  band  of  the  poets  of 
this  age,  (now  so  rapidly  vanishing  from  us  one  by  one,  and  un- 
ffeplaced,)  is  already  fixed  beyond  the  power  of  criticism  or  of 
Time — unrivalled  in  one  exquisite  department  of  his  art,  delight- 
ful in  many. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel^  in  the 
Rouse  of  Commons^  Feb.  9,  1842. 

2.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peely  March  11,  1842. 

IVTiNE  months  ago,  we  remarked  that  our  financial  difficulties, 
^  painful  as  they  are  in  their  causes  and  in  their  immediate 
effects,  are  not  without  their  advantages.  We  rejoiced  that  they 
had  forced  public  attention  towards  the  barbarous  Commercial 
Code  which  every  day  tends  more  and  more  to  diminish  our 
enjoyments,  to  misdirect  our  industry,  to  render  our  trade  hazar- 
dous as  well  as  unproductive,  and  to  divide  society  into  hostile 
sections — intent  some  on  wringing  a  profit  out  of  the  calamities 
of  the  country,  and  others  on  subverting  the  institutions  under 
which  such  an  oppression  can  be  favoured  or  permitted.  We 
rejoieed  that  they  gave  to  a  wise  and  patriotic  Government  the 
means  of  saying  to  classes,  and  even  to  individuals — '  Unless  you 
*  will  allow  us  to  increase  the  revenue  by  diminishing  duties,  we 
must  tax  you.  If  you  wish  sugar  to  continue  at  8d.  a  pound, 
or  bread  at  9d.  a  loaf,  or  timber  at  30  per  cent  beyond  its  natu- 
ral price — if  you  wish  our  manufactures  to  oscillate  between 
periods  of  feverish  prosperity  and  prolonged  depression — if  you 
wish  to  lower  the  price  of  labour,  while  you  raise  that  of  sub- 
sistence— if  you  wish  to  render  employment  irregular,  while 
you  diminish  its  reward — if  you  wish  to  give  a  temporary  sti- 
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'  mulas  to  rents,  by  injuring  the  profits  out  of  wliich  all  rent  is 

*  ultimately  supported — you  must  consent  to  raise  as  a  tax  the 

*  revenue  which  you  refuse  as  a  boon.    If  you  resolve  to  prolong 

*  folly  and  oppression  until  they  reach  the  verge  of  ruin  or  revo- 
^  lution,  you  must  contribute  the  expense  of  your  system  by  a  tax 
^  on  your  expenditure  or  on  your  income.' 

We  had  no  hope,  indeed,  of  the  immediate  success  of  these 
arguments.  We  knew  that  they  would  be  repelled  by  the  selfish- 
ness of  many,  and  by  the  prejudices  of  still  more ;  and  be  deadened 
by  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community. 
We  knew  how  comparatively  small  was  the  number  of  those  who 
could  estimate  the  evils  to  be  encountered,  or  foresee  the  effect 
of  the  different  remedies  that  might  be  applied.  We  knew  that 
the  party  whose  unhappy  fate  is  to  depend  for  power  on  mis- 
government,  and  therefore  on  error,  would  proclaim  that  *  periods 

*  of  distress  are  necessarily  incidental  to  the  state  of  a  manufac- 
'  turing  and  commercial  people — that  our  financial  difficulties 

*  were  the  temporary  result  of  a  concession  to  ignorant  impa- 
^  tience — that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  may  be  best 

*  consulted  by  continuing  to  each  class  of  monopolists  its  accus- 
^  tomed  protection — that  cheaper  commodities  would  produce 

*  lower  wages,  freedom  of  commerce  lower  profits,  and  extension 
^  of  trade  dependence  on  foreign  nations.    And  that  the  first  step 

*  towards  improvement  must  be  the  refusal  of  plans  mischievous, 

<  so  far  as  they  are  not  visionary ;.  and  the  second  step,  the  expul- 

<  sion  of  their  proposers.'  '-^We  knew  that  all  this  would  be  said, 
and  we  knew  that  it  would  be  believed;  and  we  fully  antici- 
pated, therefore,  the  rejection  of  the  Whig  Budget^  and  the 
accession  of  a  Tory  Ministry. 

But  we  then  felt,  and  we  still  retain,  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
ultimate  prevalence  of  truth.  Firmly  convinced  that  the  prin- 
ciples proposed  and  rejected  in  1841,  are  the  only  principles  by 
which  the  country  can  be  restored  to  its  former,  or  even  be 
enabled  to  retain  its  present,  amount  of  wealth  and  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  then  believed,  and  we  still  believe,  that  those  principles 
must  in  time  be  adopted. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  contest  between  good  and  evil 
may  be  protracted.  It  is  possible  that  a  long  period  may  elapse 
during  which  months  of  prosperity  may  alternate  with  years  of 
adversity ;  during  which  the  value  of  our  currency,  the  extent  of 
our  commerce,  and  the  comfort  of  our  population,  may  depend 
on  the  caprices  of  our  variable  climate  ;  during  which  the  baro" 
meter  may  be  the  regulator  of  wages  and  profits,  and  ten  days  of 
wind  in  March,  or  of  rain  in  August,  may  decide  the  welfare  or 
the  distress  of  millions.    But  in  time  the  struggle  must  end.    In 
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time  we  shall  discover  the  folly  of  attempting  to  be  i/i^iser  than 
Nature ;  and  of  striving  to  produce,  by  a  system  of  alternate 
relaxation  and  prohibition — a  system  so  complicated  and  so  un« 
certain,  that  its  inventor  dares  not  venture  a  conjecture  as  to  its 
operation  * — the  regular  supply  and  steady  price  which  are  the 
spontaneous  results  of  commercial  freedom.  In  time  we  shall 
feel  the  wickedness  of  exposing  millions  to  privation  and  want, 
in  order  to  supply  affluence  to  thousands ;  and  in  time  the  small 
class  which  governs  us  will  discover  that  the  permanence  of  its 
rule  depends  on  its  escaping  from  the  charge  of  selfish  legis- 
lation. 

We  have  said  that  the  intervening  period  may  be  long ;  but  it 
is  possible,  we  think  even  probable,  that  it  may  be  short ;  and  we 
are  sure  that  the  events  of  the  few  weeks  during  which  Parlia- 
ment has  been  sitting,  have  not  tended  to  prolong  it. 

If  the  Melbourne  administration  had  pursued  the  usual  course 
of  a  declining  party — if  they  had  acted  in  1841  as  they  did  in 
1839,  had  proposed  no  measures  which  they  did  not  fully  expect 
to  carry,  and  had  resigned  as  soon  as  their  working  majority  was 
gone — the  task  of  their  successors  would,  for  a  time,  have  been 
comparatively  easy.     They  would  have  found,  indeed,  a  deficit ; 
but  from  the  twenty-five  millions  wort||i  of  taxes  which  had  been 
repealed  since  the  peace,  there  would  have  been  no  real  difficulty 
in  reimposing  an  amount  sufficient  to  re-establish  the  revenue. 
They  would  have  proceeded,  as  is  the  practice  of  that  party, 
along  the  beaten  road,  and  taxed  houses,  or  windows,  or  salt,  or 
leather ;  and  we  should  have  heard  of  no  alteration  in  the  corn 
law  or  the  timber  duties — of  no  importation  of  cattle,  and  un- 
questionably of  no  income  tax.     But  the  Budget  of  1841  was  a 
measure,  the  importance  of  which  did  not  depend  on  its  success. 
A  plan  which  proposed  to  restore  revenue  by  cheapening  the 
subsistence,  and  increasing   the  comforts,  and   extending   and 
steadying  the  trade  of  the  country,  might  be  defeated,  but  could 
not  be  disregarded.     The  contrast  between  such  a  measure  and 
the  coarse  expedient  of  a  mere  increase  of  taxation,  would  have 
been   too    glaring.      Sir    Robert   Peel  therefore   felt   that  he 
inust  propose  a  Budget  possessing  some  resemblance,  at  least 
in  form,  to  that  of  his  predecessors;  and  we  proceed,  as  far 
as  the  very  brief  time  will  allow,  to  consider  how  far  he  has 
succeeded. 

The  most  mischievous  of  the  abuses  against  which  the  Whig 
Budget  was  directed,  is  the  gigantic  injustice  of  the  Corn  Law. 


*  See  Sir  R.  Peel's  answer  to  Lord  Worsley,  March  18,  1842. 
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But  not  only  is  that  law  the  palladium  oV  the  Tory  party-r- it  has 
been,  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  especial  favourite  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself.  <  I  should  like  to  know,'  be  said,  in  his  Reply 
on  the  want  of  confidence  motion  in  last  June,  '  who  in  this 
^  House  has  more  steadily  stood  forward  in  defence  of  the  exist- 

*  ing  Corn  Law  than  I  have  done  ? ' 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  at  this  time  he  intended  to 
retain  unaltered  the  law  of  which  he  boasted  to  have  been  the 
steady  defender.  A  short  time  afterwards,  when  he  addressed 
the  electors  of  Tamworth  at  the  nomination,  he  expressly  stated 
that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  system  should 
not  be  altered ;  and  that  our  aim  ought  to  be  to  render  ourselves 
independent  of  foreign  supply.  Such  must  have  been  his  plan, 
too,  when  he  admitted  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  his  Cabinet. 
He  must  have  been  aware  that  such  an  associate  would  not  allow 
even  the  appearance  of  a  breach  in  the  walls  which  protect  his 
monopoly.  Even  the  speech  of  the  9th  of  February  last,  in 
which  he  brought  forward  the  alterations,  such  as  they  are,  which 
he  now  proposes,  was  that  of  a  man  yielding  not  to  conviction,  but 
to  popular  clamour.  It  contained  scarcely- a  sentence  that  might 
not  have  been  uttered  by  the  fiercest  and  blindest  champion  of 

*  No  surrender.'  He  began  by  denying  the  supposed  amount  of 
the  existing  commercial  and  manufacturing  distress,  and  by  main- 
taining that  the  distress,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  not  been  caused, 
or  even  promoted,  by  the  Corn  Laws,  and  will  not  be  removed, 
or  even  palliated  by  their  modification.  Having  thus  disposed 
of  those  who  are  supported  by  profits,  he  proceeded  to  those  who 
live  by  wages;  and  after  stating,  what  is  certainly  true,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Great  Britain  are  even  now  in  a 
state  superior  to  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  labouring  classes  on  the 
Continent,  he  hinted  (for  he  is  too  cautious  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment in  express  words)  that  their  superiority  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  ^  in  this  country  meat  is  dear,  corn  is  dear,  and 
^  most  of  the  leading  articles  which  constitute  the  means  of  sub- 
^  sistence  and  comfort,  are  dearer  than  in  the  Continental  states.' 
He  went  on  to  repeat,  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the 

*  permanent  interests  of  the  country,  that,  as  far  as  ispossihley  we 
^  should  be  independent  of  foreign  supply ; '  and  that  the  foreign 
supply,  if  any,  ^  should  be  limited  in  quantity,  and  should  be 
'  brought  in  only  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  an  accidental  and 
^  comparatively  slight  deficiency.'  On  these  grounds  he  deprecated 
a  fixed  duty.  He  deprecated  it  because  it  woud  not  go  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  possibility  in  excluding  foreign  supply — he  depre- 
cated it  because  it  would  substitute  a  permanent  for  a  casual 
importation  ; — ^in  other  words^  he  deprecated  it  because  it  would 
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give  as  a  steady  commerce  and  a  settled  currency  ; — because  it 
would  give  a  regular  trade  to  the  merchant,  a  regular  demand  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  regular  wages  and  regular  employment  to 
the  workman. 

Such  premises  appear  to  lead  to  no  conclusion  except  the 

maintenance  of  the  existing  law,  or  adding  to  the  severity  ofuts 

restrictions  and  prohibitions.     At  length,  however,  he  came  to 

the  reasons  for  a  change.     These  he  stated  to  be,  first,  that 

a  general  impression   exists  that   some   change   is  expedient; 

secondly,  that  a  duty  of  20s.  having  been  found  in  ordinary 

seasons  nearly  prohibitory,  a  higher  duty  is  a  piece  of  useless 

insolence  ;  and  thirdly,  that  under  the  present  law  the  importation 

of  a  whole  year  is  generally  concentrated  within  a  short  period, 

and  at  an  inconvenient  season,  just  before  the  home-grown  corn 

is  threshed.     Of  these  arguments,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 

first  was  that  which  most  influenced  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  the  last 

was  the  one  on  which  he  dwelt  most.  ^  This  consideration  alone,' 

he  remarked,  ^  ought  to  prevail  with  those  who  most  approve 

'  the  protection  at  present  afforded,  to  listen  with  favour  to  some 

*  modifications  of  the  existing  law — modifications,  in  my  opinion, 

'  likely  to  prove  as  advantageous  to  the  agricultural  interest  as 

'  to  any  other  class.' 

These  were  the  motives  which  he  assigned  for  changing  a  law, 
in  the  defence  of  which  he  had  for  fourteen  years  ^  steadily  stood 
'  forth ;' — motives  so  narrow  and  inadequate,  that  it  is  painful 
to  believe  that  he  really  obeyed  them.  He  supported  his  pro- 
posed alteration  by  no  enlarged  views  of  national  welfare — by 
no  plans  to  extend  the  trade,  or  increase  the  comforts,  or  relieve 
the  distress,  or  appease  the  discontent  of  the  people,  or  to  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  State,  Such  objects  he  passed  over,  not  be- 
cause he  is  indifferent  to  them,  but  because  he  knew,  and  indeed 
avowed,  that  his  proposed  measure  would  not  effect  them.  He 
avowed,  that  in  proposing  merely  a  shadow  of  a  fixed  duty — a 
duty  still  perplexed,  by  a  sliding  scale,  though  sliding  by  more 
regular  gradations,  and  with  two  intervals  of  rest — he  was  leaving 
the  real  principle  of  the  existing  Corn  Law  unaltered. 

But  though  he  refused  to  abandon  the  sliding  scale,  he  might 
have  materially  improved  the  law  ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
have  materially  diminished  its  mischief  by  an  effectual  reduction 
of  duty.  He  stated  the  question  for  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment to  be,  *  What  was  the  amount  of  duty  which  would  give 
'  a  just  and  satisfactory  protection  to  domestic  agriculture?' — a 
question  to  be  determined,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  two 
considerations ;  first,  the  price  which,  on  the  whole,  may  be 
considered  a  sufficient  encouragement  to  the  grower  i  and  se- 
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condly,  the  price  at  which  foreign  corn  can  be  introduced.  On 
the  second  point  he  said  nothing.  The  first  he  fixed  for  wheat  at 
56s.  At  this  price,  therefore,  ne  subjected  foreign  wheat  to  a 
duty  of  16s.,  rising  to  208.,  its  maximum,  when  the  price  falls  to 
50s. ;  and  sinking  to  Is.,  its  minimum,  when  the  price  rises  to  73$. 
Instead  of  the  sudden  jumps  of  the  present  scale,  two  rests  are 
interposed,  one  from  %%^*  to  68s.,  both  inclusive,  when  the  duty 
is  stationary  at  6s. ;  the  other  at  54s.  and  5ds.,  when  it  is  station- 
ary at  18s.  As  a  further  protection  to  domestic  agriculture,  he 
proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  towns  from  whose  returns  of 
prices  the  averages  are  framed  ; — an  increase  which,  by  letting 
in  returns  from  cheaper  markets,  is  expected  to  lower  the  Gazette 
price  by  between  two  and  three  8hillings  a- quarter.  It  must  be 
recollected,  therefore,  in  considering  the  probable  results  of  tbe 
proposed  duties,  that  about  two  shillings  a-quarter  will  be  taken 
from  the  apparent  price,  and  therefore  added  to  the  duty ;  so  that 
when  wheat,  under  the  present  system  of  averages,  would  be 
stated  at  56s.  a>quarter,  it  will,  under  the  new  system,  be  stated 
at  54s. ;  and  therefore  incur  an  eighteen  shilling,  instead  of  a 
sixteen  shilling  duty. 

But,  even  disregarding  this  new  element  in  the  calculation,  it 
is  clear  that  the  proposed  scale  will  be,  as  it  is  avowedly  intended 
to  be,  in  all  ordinary  seasons,  prohibitory.  Sir  Robert  Peel  states 
the  average  price  of  wheat  to  be  56s.,  and  at  that  price  imposes 
a  duty  of  16s.  Now,  a  duty  of  16s.  has  been  found  from  expe- 
rience to  be  nearly  prohibitory.  Oiit  of  the  thirteen  millions 
and  a  half  of  quarters  which  have  been  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption under  the  existing  law,  not  a  million  and  a  half  have 
been  entered  at  a  duty  amounting  to^  16s. 

A  further,  and  perhaps  a  still  clearer  evidence  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  duty,  may  be  acquired  by  examining  the 
question  which  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  stating  its  importance,  did 
not  think  fit  to  resolve ;  namely,  the  price  at  which  foreign 
corn  may  be  obtained.  On  this  subject,  however,  we  will  not 
trouble  our  readers  with  statements  of  shipping  charges  and 
consular  returns.  The  papers  on  corn  presented  to  Parliament 
on  the  4th  March  1842,  (No.  50,)  contain  information  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  more  satisfactory. 

The  island  of  Jersey  enjoys  a  free  corn  trade.  She  is  not 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  nearest  market,  lest  a  cargo 
from  a  distant  port  should  find  that  a  sudden  rise  of  duty  has 
changed  profit  into  loss.  She  can  import  at  the  time  and  from  th^ 
country  which  affords  the  cheapest  supply,  and  her  demand  is  too 
slight  to  affect  sensibly  any  market.  Under  such  circumstanceSf 
the  prices  at  which  Jersey  imports  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
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favourable  at  which  corn  can  be  obtained  in  the  British  islands. 
We  sabjoin  the  prices  of  foreign  wheat  in  Jersey  since  1828, 
when  the  present  Corn  Law  was  passed,  down  to  1^41  inclusive, 
the  latest  period  for  which  the  returns  are  published ;  and  we 
have  added  from  the  same  Parliamentary  Paper  the  average  price 
in  England  for  the  same  period. 


English 

Foreign 

Year. 

Price. 

Price. 

s. 

d. 

s.    d. 

1829 

66 

3 

68     0 

1830 

64 

3 

54     0 

1831 

66 

4 

62    6 

1832 

58 

8 

57     0 

1833 

52 

11 

39     0 

1834 

46 

2 

40     0 

1835 

39 

4 

36     0 

1836 

48 

6 

37     0 

1837 

55 

10 

47     0 

1838 

64 

7 

55     0 

1839 

70 

8 

67     0 

1840 

66 

4 

54     9 

1841 

64 

4 

51     1 

58 

^ 

51    5    ( 

51    5    (within  minute  fractions.) 

It  will  be  seen,  that  during  that  period  the  average  price  of 
foreign  wheat  in  Jersev,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  repre- 
sents the  most  favourable  price  at  which  it  could  be  obtained  in 
England)  has  been  5l8.  5d,  per  quarter ;  and  that  the  average  price 
in  England  has  been  58s.  9^d.  a  quarter — a  price  which  Sir  Robert 
Feel  considers  excessive.  At  this  price  he  imposes  on  foreign 
wheat  a  duty  of  14s.,  which,  added  to  the  average  price  of  51s.  5d., 
raises  the  cost  of  importing  foreign  wheat  to  65s.  5d.,  and  of 
course  prohibits  it.  Until  British  corn  has  risen  to  62s.,  at  which 
price  tne  duty  falls  to  lOs.,  and  the  price  and  duty  taken  to*- 
gether,  of  foreign  corn,  amount  to  61s.  5d. — importation  at  ave« 
rage  foreign  prices  cannot  take  place.  Indeed  it  cannot  take 
place  even  then,  since  the  necessary  results  of  the  attempt  to 
import — ^namely,  a  rise  of  the  price  abroad,  and  a  fall  here—* 
would  derange  so  even  a  balance.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  that  if  Sir  R.  Peel's  propositioa  be  adopted,  it  will  be 
under  the  law  of  1842,  as  it  was  under  the  law  of  1828.  Nine* 
tenths  of  the  importation  will  be  confined  to  the  occasions  when 
);he  English  price  exceeds  65s.,  and  the  remainder  will  be  sold  at 
a  loss  by  the  victims  of  our  perverse  ingenuity. 

VOL.  LXXV.  NO,  CLI^  N 
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One  of  di0  great  rules  of  commercial,  legislatioii)  indeed  of  all 
legislation  whatever}  is  to  diminish  the  empire  of  cbapqe,  tQ  en- 
able men  to  repkon  on  the  results  of  their  aetioas.  or  al  least  ppt 
to  disturb  tba  elements  of  the  calcuIatioQ.  The  duties  w^iek 
conforoi  best  to  this  rule,  are  the  prdinary  ad  valorem  duUpa* 
The  producer,  the  importer,  and  the  warebouser,  who  deals  in 
articles  subject  to  such  a  duty,  may  calculate  on  a  steadiness  of 
profit  even  greater  than  can  always  be  expected  under  a  perfect 
freedom  of  trade ;  since  what  he  gains  or  loses  by  a  rise  or  fall  in 
price,  is  in  some  measure  balanced  by  an  increase  or  diminution 
of  duty.  A  fixed  duty,  though  it  contains  no  such  principle  of 
compensation,  has  the  great  advantage  of  stability.  One  portion 
of  the' cost  of  production,  often  a  very  important  one,  is  unalter- 
able. One  of  these  duties,  an  ad  valorem  or  a  fixed  rate,  is 
adopted,  with  one  exception,  in  our  whole  fiscal  code ;  the  fixed 
rate  being  generally  applied  to  raw  produce,  the  ad  valorem  rate 
to  manufactured  articles.  The  solitary  exception — the  single 
commodity  as  to  which  the  law  strives  to  aggravate  the  hazards 
of  commerce — the  single  commodity  on  which  it  imposes  a  diity 
not  ad  valorem^  but  contra  valorem — the  single  pommodity  as  to 
which,  when  the  price  falls,  the  law  doubles  the  importer's  loss  by 
a  proportionate  addition  to  the  duty,  and,  when  it  rises,  doubles 
his  gain  by  a  proportionate  diminution  of  duty — the  single  commo- 
dity to  which  this  monstrous  legislation  is  applied,  is  the  jfix)d  of 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  commo- 
dity of  which  the  legislating  classes  are  the  principal  producers, 
and  the  labouring  classes  the  principal  consumers.  It  is  the 
commodity  from  which  the  incomes  of  the  former  are  derived^ 
and  on  which  those  of  the  latter  are  spent.  After  this,  who  can 
wonder  at  Chartism  ? 

We  have  often  thought  it  a  question,  whether,  if  we  had  had  to 
choose  between  the  system  of  successive,  but  unforeseen  prohibi- 
tion, and  free  admission,  under  which  we  have  suffered  ever  since 
1815,  and  a  permanent  prohibition,  we  ought  not  to  have  pre- 
ferred the  latter.  Now,  of  course,  with  a  population  increased 
forty-four  per  cent,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  proposed  independence  of 
foreign  supplies  has  become  impracticable — at  least  if  the  labour- 
ing classes  are  to  be  allowed  to  continue  the  use  of  wheat ;  but 
it  was  otherwise  when  the  population  of  Great  Britain  did  not 
exceed  thirteen  millions. 

The  average  price  of  corn  would  have  been  somewhat  higher—- 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  towns  and  manufacturing  districts 
would  have  been  retarded — the  productiveness  of  industry  would 
have  been  diininished — wages  would  therefore  have  been  some- 
what lower :  we  should  have  been  a  less  numerous  and  a  poorer 
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people.  But)  on  the  odierhand,  we  should  have  escaped  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  alternations  of  prosperity  and  distress^ 
of  panic  and  confidence,  of  increased  and  diminished  demand  for 
labour..  whiob«  with  an  increased  rapidity  of  recurrence,  have 
been  interspersed  during  the  whole  of  that  period.  Our  cur- 
rency would  not  have  been  deranged  by  sudden  demands.  The 
specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  narrow  founda* 
tion  on  which  our  vast  superstructure  of  credit  rests,  would  not 
bave  been  periodically  threatened  with  exhaustion.  The  Bank 
would  not  have  been  forced,  in  its  struggles  to  retain  the  gold 
which  the  imperious  demand  for  food  was  drivinfir  out,  to  curtail 
its  issues,  to  endanger  the  fortunes  of  the  mercantile  world,  and  to 
alter  the  standard  of  value  by  which  all  men's  proceedings  are  regu- 
lated. Our  trade  would  not  have  been  deranged  by  being  forcibly 
attracted  in  a  certain  direction  at  one  period,  and  forcibly  repel- 
led at  another.  Our  work*people  would  not  have  suffered  at 
one  period  under  the  demoralising  influence  of  a  sudden  rise 
of  wages,  and  at  another  under  the  still  more  demoralizing  influ- 
ence of  a  sudden  depression.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
we  should,  on  the  whole,  have  been  a  better  and  a  happier 
people. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  prefer  the  condition  of  Great 
Britain  under  a  supposed  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  corn, 
to  its  condition  if  importation  had  been  subjected  to  a  moderate 
fixed  duty.     Such  a  duty  would,  indeed,  have  produced  the 
effect  deprecated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.     It  would  have  occasioned, 
except  in  the  rare  case  of.  a  successicm  of  abundant  harvests,  a 
steady  importation.       It  would  have  made  us  dependent  on 
foreign  nations  for  a  portion  of  our  regular  supply.     We  should 
have  had  to  endure  the  dependence  of  the  rich  on  the  poor,  the 
dependence  of  England    on    Ireland,  the  dependence  of   Sir 
Robert  Peel  himself  on  his  own  tradesmen.     But  that  supply 
would  have  been  drawn  from  the  whole  world,  instead  of  commg 
froip  the  few  ports  whose  proximity  now  enables  them  almost  ex- 
clusively to  take  advantage  of  our  unforeseen  demands.     If  it  be 
true,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the  great  corn  produ- 
cing countries  of  Europe,  lying  in  the  same  latitude  with  this 
country,  are  affected  by  the  same  causes,  and  therefore  partici- 
pate in  our  scarcity,  and  in  our  abundance,  what  can  be  more 
insane  than  a  policy  which  confines  us  to  the  least  favourable 
markets?     With  the  whole  world  competing  for  our  custom^ 
we  should  have  purchased  our  supply  at  the  price  at  which  the 
producer  could  afford  it;  not  at  that  which  he  could  extort  from 
our  necessities.     We  should  have  purchased  it  for  manufactures 
instead  of  for  bullion;  by  extending  our  trade  instead  of  by 
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deranging  it ;  by  improving  instead  of  deteriorating  the  welfare 
of  our  work-people ;  by  augmenting  the  public  revenue  instead  of 
diminishing  it;  bv  adding  to  the  Customs  without  taking  from 
the  Excise.  Such  would  have  been  the  results,  and  such  would 
now  be  the  results  of  the  substitution  of  a  fixed  duty  for  the 
sliding  scale,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  thought  fit  to  grant  to  the 
prejudices  of  his  supporters*  -We  are  told,  however,  that  a  fixed 
duty  could  not  be  maintained.  Whether  it  co/uld  be  maintained 
or  not,  would  depend  on  its  amount.  A  fixed  duty  of  20s.,  or 
even  of  15s.,  certainly  could  not  be  supported,  and  oug^ht  not  to 
be  supported ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.,  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  late  Government,  could  be  maintained. 
In  the  whole  of  the  fourteen  years  during  which  the  present  Corn 
Law  has  existed,  there  has  been  only  one  (1839)  in  which  the 
average  price  has  been  above  66s.  4d. ;  and  there  have  been  only 
four,  1831,  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  in  which  it  has  been  above 
66s.  3d.  The  latter,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  a  price  un- 
usually high.  Yet  in  1829,  at  this  extravagantly  high  price,  a 
duty  much  exceeding  8s.  was  maintained.  In  that  year,  1 ,6^,803 
quarters  of  wheat  were  imported,  at  an  average  duty  of  9s.  3d. 
per  quarter.  In  the  rather  dearer  year  of  1840,  when  the  price  was 
66s.  4d.,  a  duty  of  7s.  2d.  a  quarter  was  maintained.  2,01 1,774 
quarters  in  that  year  paid  that  average  amount  of  duty.  Under 
a  regular  trade,  a  trade  in  which  the  abundance  of  the  West  and 
the  South  were  allowed  to  supply  the  scarcity  of  the  East  and 
the  North — ^when  America,  Hungary,  and  the  Ukraine  were 
admitted  on  equal  terms  with  the  countries  in  our  own  latitude, 
to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  confines  us — when  prudent  merchants 
and  corn-dealers  could  again  venture  to  equalize  prices,  by 
reserving  the  excess  of  cheap  years  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
dear  ones — ^we  do  not  believe  that  a  price  of  66s.  Sd.  a  quarter 
would  ever  be  reached.  But  if  it  were  reached,  the  experience 
of  1829,  nearly  repeated  in  1840,  shows  that  a  duty  of  88.  could 
be  maintained. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  long  debates  whicb 
followed  Sir  Robert  PeePs  proposal  as  to  com,  was  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  pairty  of  most  of  the  old  bulwarks 
of  monopoly.  We  were  no  longer  told  that  the  manufacturers  are 
dependent  on  the  agricultural  market;  and  that  it  was  their  inter- 
est to  pay  an  extra  price  for  their  bread,  in  the  hope  that  a  portion 
of  that  extra  price  would  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  cottons  and 
woollens.  Sir  R.  Peel  disclaimed  all  wish  to  prop  up  rents,  or 
to  defend  the  interests  of  any  particular  class.  He  left  it  to  Sir 
E.  Knatchbull  to  contend,  that  '  the  duty  of  corn  should  b^ 
*  calculated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  return  to  the  landed  interest 
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*  full  seciD*ity  for  their  property,  and  for  the  station  in  the  country 

*  which  they  had  hitherto  held ; '  and  to  be  rewarded  by  indignant 
cheers  from  one  side  of  the  House,  and  by  shame  and  silence  on 
the  other.  Even  the  old  foUacy,  that  wages  depend  on  the  price 
of  com — fall  as  it  falls,  and  rise  as  it  rises — ^was  only  hinted  at  by 

Sir  R,  Peel.     He  left  theLtfalsism,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin        /  ^ 
a  term  to  designate  what  is  both  t«i^  and  false,  to  be  formally       /^^ 
asserted  only  bji%is  subordinates.     He  left  to  Lord  Granby  to 
maintain,  that  '  the  experience  of  all  Europe  shows  that  the 

*  certain  consequence  of  making  food  cheap  is  to  lower  wages  ;'  to 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  affirm,  that  '  to  the  labouring  classes  the 

*  price  of  corn  does  not  signify  one  straw ;'  to  Mr  Stuart  Wortley 
to  state,  that  ^  if  the  pnce  of  corn  were  reduced,  masters  would 

*  reduce  wages ;  that  if  sixpence  a-week  were  saved  to  the  artizan 
^  in  corn,  the  diminution  of  wages  would  amount  to  2s.  6d.  a- 

*  week  : '  to  Mr  Gladstone  to  talk  of  *  the  fallacy  of  cheap  bread ; ' 
and  to  Lord-Mahon  to  argue,  that  *  the  price  of  wheat  being  at 
^  Warsaw  about  22s.  a-quarter,  the  people  were  therefore  mise- 

*  rable  and  uneducated ;  and  being  in  Amsterdam  from  58s.  to 
'  63s.  a-quarter,  the  artizan  and  labourer  were  there,  as  a  natural 

*  result,  in  a  comfortable  condition.' 

When  such  an^  error  as  this  is  maintained  by  men  with  the 
knowledge  and  sagacity  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  Lord  Mahon,  and 
almost  countenanced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  it  may  be  worth 
^vhile,  pressed  as  we  are  by  questions  equally  important  and  still 
more  urgent,  shortly  to  expose  it.  It  is  easy  to  refute  it  directly. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  only  to  remind  the  reader,  that 
"Wages  depend  on  the  supply,  on  the  one  hand,  of  labour,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  commodities  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
labourer.  If  the  supply  of  the  commodities  intended  to  be  used 
by  the  labourer  is  diminished,  he  is  forced  to  work  more  hours 
for  the  same  wages;  to  send  his  children,  and  perhaps  his  wife^ 
to  the  factory ;  in  short,  to  increase  the  supply  of  labour.  If  the 
supply  of  those  commodities  be  increased,  he  can  support  him- 
self by  less  exertion ;  he  can  keep  his  wife,  and  perhaps  his 
eldest  girl,  at  home;Jn  short,  he  can  diminish  the  supply  of 
labour,  and  he  does  so.  All  this  is  clearly  stated  by  Mr  Milne, 
Mr  Wood,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  Lord  Lauderdale,  in  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Grain  and 
the  Com  Laws  in  1814.  We  extract  a  portion  of  Mr  Milne's 
evidence — the  evidence  of  a  man  of  great  practical  experience, 
both  in  agriculture  and  in  manufactures* 

■    '  As  a  proprietor  of  land,  have  not  yon  attended  to  the  expense  of 
agncultaral  labour  in  Scotland  ?     I  have^ 
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.    <  Hare  you  not  also  had  large  concerns  as  a  manufacturer  ?     I  hare. 

<  Where  ?     At  Aberdeen. 

<  In  what  line  ?     Both  in  the  cotton  and  linen  manufacture. 

<  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  the  effect,  as  far  as  your  observation 
has  gone,  of  th6  rise  or  fall  of  grain  on  the  value  of  agricultural  labour 
in  Scotland? 

*  In  Scotland,  both  agricultural  labour  and  manufacturing  labour  are 
considerably  affected  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  grain  and^royisione.  I  have 
always  considered,  that  when  grain  and  other  provisions  rose,  both  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  labour  fell ;  on  the  contrary,  when  provisiorft 
and  grain  fell,  manufacturing  and  agricultural  labour  rose.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  Supposing  there  are  in  any  one  parish  100  labourers,  who  are 
able  to  do  the  work  of  that  parish :  if  provisions  rise,  those  labourers  will 
do  double  work ;  of  course,  there  being  only  a  certain  demand  for  laboor, 
the  labour  falls :  if  provisions,  on  the  contrary,  fall,  those  labourers  do 
much  less  work,  probably  not  one-half ;  you  must,  therefore,  seek  more 
labourers  ;  this  makes  a  demand  for  labour,  and  labour  rises. 

'  When  you  say  that  the  labourer  will  do  double  work,  do  you  not 
mean  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  grain,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  same  quantity,  will  urge  him  to  do  such  a  quantity  of  work  as  will 
enable  him  to  have  the  usual  enjoyments  ? 

*  Certainly ;  and  very  often  it  goes  further  than  that,  that  be  does  too 
much  work,  and  works  beyond  his  strength,  when  grain  is  very  high ;  at 
other  times  he  is  idle,  when  grain  is  low. 

<  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  any  particular  instance  of  agricul- 
tural work  that  you  may  have  contracted  for,  in  a  dear  year  and  a  cheap 
year? 

<  I  can  state  a  very  strong  instance  that  happened  to  myself  last  jear. 
I  wished  to  enclose  a  farm  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1812,  or  the 
beginning  of  1813 ;  I  sent  for  my  bailiff,  and  told  him  that  I  had  en- 
closed, about  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  good  deal  of  land ;  that  the 
enclosure  at  that  time  cost  me  Ss.  per  ell  of  37  inches  ;  that  a  neighbour 
of  mine,  two  or  three  years  ago,  had  made  similar  enclosures,  which  cost 
kim  5s.  per  ell ;  that  I  thought  he  had  paid  too  much,  and  that  I  onght 
to  have  it  cheaper : — the  answer  I  got  from  my  bailiff  was,  that  provisions 
were  very  high,  that  the  labourers  were  doing  double  work,  and  that  oi 
course  there  waa  less  demand  for  labour,  and  that  he  could  do  those 
enclosures  last  year  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  I  had  ever  done  them,  and  he 
actually  executed  thia  enclosure  at  about  half-a^rown  an  ell.  He  again 
came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  I  had  proposed  to  him  to  do  some  ditching 
and  draining  upon  another  farm>  which  I  did  not  intend  to  do  till  about 
a  twelvemonth  after,  from  the  circumstance  of  not  being  fully  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  farm ;  he  requested  I  would  allow  him  to  do  it  that 
season,  as  he  could  ^o  it  so  much  cheaper,  and  that  a  great  many  labour- 
ers were  idle  from  baring  a  little  work,  in  consequence  of  those  who 
were  employed  doing  double  work ;  I  desired  him  to  go  oh  with  that 
Uboiir  likewke,  and  ike  actaatty  contracted  for  very  large  ditches  at  six- 
pence an  ell,  which  I  do  not  think  I  could  now  eb  ttnder  from  one  ^'^ 
ling  to  eighteenpence,  in  consequeuce  of  the  fall  in  proyisions. 
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*  Can  yon  give  tbe  committee  any  information  respecting  the  effect  of 
tbe  {yfice  of  pfoyisions  on  mannfacturing  labour  ? 

*  When  proTisions  are  likely  to  fall,  I  have  always  been  in  tbe  babit 
of  giving  orders  to  look  out  for  more  hands,  imagining  that  more  hands 
would  be  wanted  to  do  the  same  quantity  of  labour ;  and  when  provisions 
got  high,  I  never  had  much  fear  of  getting  plenty  of  hands,  because  they 
did  more  work.' 

It  may  be  said^  however,  that  these  are  only  temporary  and 
immediate  results^  and  that  ultimately  the  supposed  accordance 
between  corn  and  wages  would  show  itself.     Has  it  shown  itself 
in  Ireland,  where  wages  are  one-third  of  the  English  prices,  and 
corn  is  cheaper  only  by  the  expense  of  transport  1    Has  it  shown 
itself  in  the  United  States,  where  labour  is  worth  a  dollar  a  day, 
and  wheat  40s.  a  quarter  ?     But  it  may  be  asked,  must  not  the 
labourer  lire  ?     Of  course  he  must ;  but  not  necessarily  on  com. 
He  may  rise  to  meat,  or  sink  to  potatoes.     Increase  the  supply 
of  provisions,  and  he  will  live  better.     Add  to  that  increase,  im- 
proved trade  and  more  regular  employment,  and  he  will  live  bet- 
ter still.     IXminish  the  supply  of  provisions,  and  he  will  live 
worse.     Increase  the  evil  by  a  diminishing  trade  and  irregular 
employment,  and  he  will  live  worse  still.     But  with  the  example 
of  Ireland  on  the  one  side,  and  of  America  on  the  other,  never 
talk  of  tbe  '  fallacy  of  cheap  bread ;'  or  of  ^  wages  rising  and 
•  falling  with  the  price  of  corn.' 

On  a  matter,  however,  of  such  importance,  it  may  be  proper 
not  merely  to  refute  the  error,  but  to  show  the  causes  which 
have  occasioned  able  men  to  be  entangled  by  it.  The  first  and 
great  cause  probably  is  the  fact,  that  high  wages  and  a  high  price 
of  provisions,  and  low  wages  and  a  low  price  of  provisions,  are  in 
most  countries  coexistent ;  so  a  man  who  lives  in  a  palace  is 
generally  wealthy,  and  a  man  who  lives  in  a  cottage  is  generally 
poor.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  infer  that  wealth  is  occasioned  by 
inhabiting  a  palace,  or  poverty  by  dwelling  in  a  cottage.  A  high 
price  of  corn  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  high  wages,  and 
a  low  price  of  corn  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  low  wages ; 
just  as  a  palace  is  the  result,  not  the  cause  of  wealth,  and  a 
cottage  is  the  result,  not  the  cause  of  poverty. 

No  principles  are  better  established — no  principles,  indeed,  are 
more  tsue^—than  that  the  general  price  of  corn  must  correspond 
with  the  price  of  that  portion  of  the  whole  supply,  which  is  regu- 
larly furnished  at  the  greatest  expense ;  and  that  the  price  of 
that  portion  consists  entirely  of  the  wages  of  the  labourers  who 
ptodude  it,  and  the  profits  of  tbe  farmers  who  advance  those 
wages.  If  the  wages  of  a  k»bouribg  family  in  one  country  are 
£4e  a-year,  and  profitt  are  ten  per  cent,  the  com  raised  by  that 
family's  labour  during  a  year  must  sell  for  £44.     If  in  anoth 
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country  wages  are  L.20  a-year,  an  equal  quantity  of  corn  raised 
by  the  same  labour  may  be  sold  for  L.22.  Halve  wages  in  tbe 
former  country,  and  double  them  in  the  latter,  and  prices  will  at 
least  be  reversed. 

Again,  in  every  corn- eating  country,  the  great  consumers  of 
the  corn  are  the  labourers  themselves.  If  wages  rise,  the 
principal  commodity  on  which  their  wages  are  expended  has  a 
double  tendency  to  rise;  first,  because  it  costs  more  to  produce 
it;  secondly,,  because  the  fund  for  purchasing  it  is  increased.  If 
wages  fall,  the  principal  commodity  on  which  wages  are  expend- 
ed has  a  double  tendency  to  fall;  first,  because  it  costs  less  to 
produce  it ;  and  secondly,  because  the  fund  for  purchasing  it  is 
diminished.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  high 
wages  produce  a  high  price  of  provisions,  and  low  wages  a  low 
price  of  provisions ;  just  as  wealth  is  the  cause  of  good  clothes, 
and  poverty  is  the  cause  of  rags. 

The  principal  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  the  case  of  a  fertile 
inadequately  peopled  country,  in  which  the  productiveness  of 
agricultural  labour  makes  up  for  its  high  price,  as  in  the  example 
of  America ;  and  the  case  of  a  country  in  which  corn  is  raised, 
not  for  the  use  of  the  labourer,  but  for  that  of  the  more  opulent 
classes,  or  for  exportation.  Such  is  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  of 
Poland  when  our  ports  are  open.  In  such  a  country  as  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  though  labour  is  dear,  corn  may  be 
cheap,  because  little  labour  will  produce  a  large  quantity ;  in 
such  a  country  as  Poland,  though  labour  is  cheap,  corn  mav  be 
dear,  because  it  will  fetch  a  high  price  in  England.  A  third  ex- 
ception might  be  afforded  by  an  opulent  manufacturing  and 
commercial  country,  which  should  choose  to  purchase  with  the 
produce  of  its  skill,  its  machinery,  and  its  capital,  the  corn  grown 
by  the  cheap  labour  of  its  less  advanced  neighbours,  or  from  the 
fertile  lands  of  less  densely  peopled  regions. 

Two  accidental  circumstances  have  concurred,  the  one  in  Eng- 
land, the  other  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  give  currency 
to  the  error  which  we  have  been  exposing.  One  was  the  mal- 
administration of  the  unreformed  English  poor-law.  In  the  pau- 
perized districts,  and  there  were  few  agricultural  districts  unin- 
fected by  pauperism,  wages  and  employment  were  not  a  matter 
of  contract,  but  of  right,  on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  and  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  or  the  overseer.  The  labourer  was 
treated  like  a  slave,  paid  not  according  to  his  services  but  his 
wants,  and  entitled  not  to  a  certain  sum  of  money,  but  to  tbe 
money,  whatever  were  its  amount,  which  would  purchase  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  bread  for  each  member  of  his  family.  Of  course, 
under  such  a  system  the  expense  to  the  farmer  of  his  plough- 
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men^  and  of  the  horses  which  his  ploughmen  drove,  was  govern- 
ed by  the  same  causes.  The  wages  of  one  rose  and  fell  with 
the  price  of  bread;  just  as  the  keep  of  the  other  rose  and  fell 
with  the  price  of  hay.  Even  now,  though  the  scale  has  disap- 
peared, its  traces  remain.  The  labourer  with  a  family  accus- 
tomed to  wheaten  bread,  when  its  price  rises  beyond  his  means 
at  his  usual  wages,  threatens  to  enter  the  workhouse  unless  his 
wages  are  raised.  The  farmer  is  frightened  at  the  probable  in- 
crease of  rates  and  submits;  and  infers  that  wages  depend  on  the 
price  of  fine  wheaten  bread. 

The  other  circumstance  which  promoted  the  error  in  question 
was  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  during  the  Bank  Restric- 
tion Act.     While  the  pound  sterling  gradually  sunk  till  it  was 
worth  only  14s.,  of  course,  both  wages  and  provisions  had  a  ten- 
dency to  rise,  and,  so  far  as  that  common  cause  affected  them, 
to  rise  in  precisely  the  same  proportions.     They  did  not,  indeed, 
rise  in  the  same  proportions;  as  provisions  were  enhanced  by  a 
series  of  seasons  the  most  calamitous  on  record,  and  by  the  ob- 
stacles opposed  by  the  war  to  importation.     In  any  ordinary 
state  of  things,  wages  would  therefore  have  had  a  tendency  to 
fall ;  but  the  stimulus  given  to  trade  and  manufactures,  by  our 
enjoying  the  monopoly  of  the  world,  prevented  their  fall ;  and  the 
alteration  of  the  standard  in  which  they  were  estimated  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  rising.     Every  rise  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, therefore,  was  followed  by  an  apparent  rise  of  wages ; 
and  among  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  real  circumstances  of 
the  case,  that  is  to  say,  among  999  out  of  every  1000  persons, 
the  two  ideas  became  connected  as  cause  and  effect. 

Notwithstanding  Sir  Robert  Peel's  refusal  to  offer  even  a  con- 
jecture as  to  the  revenue  to  be  obtained  under  his  Com  Bill,  we 
have  considered  that  bill  as  part  of  his  financial  scheme.  We  have 
done  so  on  two  grounds.  First,,  because  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  some  revenue  will  be  obtained,  though  a  much  smaller  and 
more  irregular  one  than  would  have  been  derived  under  a  rational 
system.  And  secondly,  because  his  management  of  an  article 
^hich,  under  his  predecessor's  plan — the  plan  on  the  reiection  of 
which  his  power  is  founded — would  in  last  September  have  pro- 
duced an  additional  revenue  of  more  than  L.700,000,  must  be 
considered  as  a  financial  measure.  Like  his  alterations  on  the 
duties  on  coffee  and  on  timber,  it  may  be  a  measure  for  the 
diminution,  not  for  the  increase  of  the  revenue,  but  still  it  is  a 
measure  of  finance. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  remainder  of  his  Budget,  so 
far  as  he  has  thought  fit  to  explain  it. 
We  join  in  mucn  of  the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  his 
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speech  of  thfe  llth  of  March.  The  atrangetnent  is  good,  the 
statements  are  clear,  there  are  many  passages  of  powerful  reason- 
ing, and  a  few  that  rise  to  eloquence.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  survive  its  occasion,  and  be  long  read  as  one  of  the  best 
productions  of  a  great  artist.  Indeed,  when  it  shall  be  read 
merely  as  a  study,  it  will  appear  a  much  better  speech  than  it 
does  now;  for  its  great  defect  will  then  be  unjperceived.  It  will 
not  be  seen  that  it  is  a  piece  of  elaborate  sophistry.  It  will  not 
be  seen  that  the  whole  argument  rests  on  one  great  palpable 
misrepresentation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  first  showed  that,  comparing  the  current  revenue 
with  the  current  expenditure,  there  is  a  deficit  in  the  present 
year  of  rather  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half ;  and  that  it  is 
not  an  occasional  but  a  permanent  deficit,  and  must  be  remedied, 
therefore,  not  by  temporary,  but  by  permanent  expedients.  He 
then  proposed  to  go  through  the  possible  expedients  exhaustively. 

Loans  he  of  course  rejected  :  they  are  mischievous  palliations. 

He  then  rejected  further  taxation  on  the  articles  of  subsist- 
ence ;  believing  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  limits  of  such  taxa- 
tion. The  proof  which  he  offered  was,  that  the  additional  five 
per  cent  imposed  in  1840  on  the  customs  and  excise,  produced  an 
increase  of  only  one-half  per  cent.  He  stated  that  to  raise  the 
post-office  duties  would  arrest  a  great  experiment,  which  has  not 
yet  been  fully  tried ;  that  to  revive  the  taxes  on  salt,  leather,  or 
wool,  or  to  impose  a  tax  upon  gas,  would  interfere  with  rarions 
compacts  and  commercial  arrangements  ;  and  that  further  taxes 
on  locomotion  would  prevent  the  labourer  from  carrying  his  only 
capital  to  the  best  market. 

At  length  he  came  to  consider  the  possibility  of  augmenting 
revenue  by  reduction  of  taxation ;  a  subject  which,  probably 
because  he  felt  it  to  be  the  portion  of  his  premises  most  palpably 
false,  he  reserved  to  the  last. 

Having  stated  that  in  the  cases  of  tobacco,  hemp.  Sugar,  malt, 
soap,  paper,  and  advertisements,,  a  reduction  of  duty  had  been 
followed  by  a  diminution  of  revenue,  he  inferred  that  such  must 
be  the  result  of  every  reduction.  And  having,  as  he  assumed, 
proved  that  every  other  mode  of  increasing  the  revenue  is  objec- 
tionable or  inefficient,  he  proposed  an  Income  tax. 

Sir  Robert  PeePs  proposition,  that  increase  of  revenue  cannot 
be  obtained  by  an  alteration  of  duties,  depends  of  course  on  the 
assumption,  that  the  existing  duties  are  in  every  case  those  by 
which  the  largest  revenue  can  be  obtained.  In  fact,  it  is  only  a 
different  mode  of  stating  the  same  proposition.  But  on  looking 
through  our  existing  tariff,  or  the  tariff  now  proposed  to  Parlia- 
ment, it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  article  of  any 
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importance  oh  which  different  rates  of  duty  are  not  imposed, 
depending  on  the  place  where  it  is  produced,  or  from  whence  it  is 
imported.     Now  ft  is  obvious  that,  when  different  rates  of  duty 
are  imposed  on  the  same  commodity,  one  only  can  be  that  by 
vrhich  the  largest  revenue  is  obtainable.     Of  tne  four  rates  im- 
posed on  coffee.  Is.  3d. — Is. — 9d. — 6d.,  one  only  can  be  the  most 
productive.     And  when  we  find  that  the  duty  of  Is.  3d.  produced 
m  1840,  only  L.671,andthat  of  9d.  L.544,653,  or  nearly  a  thou- 
sand times  as  much ;  it  seems  strange  to  suppose  that  no  revenue 
could  be  obtained  by  a  reduction  of  the  former.     When  a  duty 
on  sugar  of  L.3, 3s.  produced  a  revenue  of  L.7647,  and  a  duty  of 
li.l,  is.  produced  ^3,717,369,  would  a  reduction  of  the  former     \ 
be  unproductive  ?   If  a  duty  of  L.2,  16s.  6d.  per  load  on  Baltic     \ 
fir  timber  produced  L.33 1,325,  and  a  duty  of  1  Is.  6d.  on  Canada      \ 
fir  timber  L.304.,540,  is  it  not  obvious  that  one  or  the  other,  or       ' 
both  must  be  wrong?     Again,  if  out  of  3,500,000  lbs.  of  silk, 
exported  from  France  to  England,  only  1,800,000  pay  duty,* 
so  that  the  expense  of  paying  duty  and  of  smuggling  appear  to 
be  nearly  equal, — is  it  not  probable  that  a  small  reduction  of  duty 
-would  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  fair  trader,  and  increase 
both  the  revenue  and  the  consumption  ? 

But  the  relief  wanted  is,  it  is  urged,  immediate.  Well,  would 
not  a  diminution  of  differential  duties  afford  immediate  relief?  If 
our  warehouses  are  filled  with  commodities,  excluded  from  our 
market  by  prohibitory  duties,  would  no  revenue  be  obtained  by 
such  a  reduction  as  would  admit  them  to  be  entered  for  home 
consumption,  instead  of  being  re-exported  to  countries  enjoying  a 
wiser  financial  system  ?  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  when  a  duty 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  is  reduced,  the  immediate 
effect  is  loss,  and  the  ultimate  gain  remote.  But  when  a  differ- 
ential duty  is  reduced,  the  whole  result  is  gain,  and  the  gain  is 
immediate. 

The  fallacy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  argument  is  so  gross,  that  it 
almost  implied  disrespect  for  his  hearers.  He  affirmed  that  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  late  Government  would  not  afford  any  im- 
mediate relief;  and  his  reason  was,  that  no  immediate  increase 
of  revenue  followed  the  reduction  of  duties  on  tobacco,  hemp, 
sugar,  malt,  soap,  paper,  and  advertisements;  though  the  two 
measures  had,  in  fact,  nothing  in  common.  The  duties  on  tobacco, 
hemp,  sugar,  malt,  soap,  paper,  and  advertisements,  were  revenue 
duties.     They  had  been  originally  imposed  at  the  amount  sup- 


*  See  Mr  Porter^s  evidence,  Committee  on  the  Import  Duties,  2536, 
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posed  to  be  most  productive.  The  presumption  therefore  \vas, 
that  the  reduction  in^ould  occasion  a  loss.  The  duties  which  the 
late  Government  proposed  to  reduce,  were  duties  orifi^nally  pro- 
posed, not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  of  •exclusion.  They 
were  duties  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  foreign  sugar,  foreign 
timber,  and  foreign  corn.  The  presumption  therefore  was,  that 
their  reduction  would  produce  a  gain.  And  experience  had 
shown  that  on  one  article,  and  in  one  month,  it  would  have  pro- 
duced a  gain  of  more  than  L.700,000.  To  confound  things  not 
only  dissimilar  but  opposed,  simply  because  they  bear  the  com- 
mon name  of  reduction,  was  worthy  neither  of  the  audience,  the 
occasion,  nor  the  speaker.  And  yet  it  was  upon  this  fallacy 
that  his  whole  argument  rested;  for  he  admitted  that  the  expe- 
diency of  An  income  tax  depended  on  its  necessity — on  its  being 
the  only  resource  except  a  loan.  The  truth  being,  that  we  have 
to  choose,  not  between  an  income  tax  and  a  loan,  out  between  an 
income  tax  and  •  cheaper  bread,  cheaper  sugar,  and  cheaper  cof- 
fee ;  and  a  nearer  approach  to  equality  in  the  burdens  imposed 
on  Canadian  and  Baltic  timber. 

We  have  said  that  the  wide  and  bold  principles  of  utility  on 
which  the  rejected  Budget  of  1841  was  founded,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  the  Budget  of  1842  should  bear  some  resemblance  to 
it.     Sir  Robert  Peel  therefore  has  his  amended  tariff.     A  very 
few  years  ago,  such  words  from  a  Tory  minister  would  have  been 
ominous.     They  would  have  portended  aggravated  taxation  and 
still  more  rapacious  monopoly.     But  though,  at  length,  we  have 
rounded  the  corner,  though  we  have  left  behind,  never  we  trust 
to  return  towards  it,  the  extreme  point  of  fiscal  misgovernment, 
the  difference  between  the  Whig  and  Tory  tariff  is  as  great  as 
the  improved  intelligence  of  the  timesuwill  allow.     The  Whig 
tariff  proposed  great  improvements  with  inspect  to  a  few  great 
articles.     The  Tory  tariff  proposes  small  improvements  in  a  great 
many  small  articles.     The  Whig  tariff  proposed  to  improve  the 
revenue  by  nearly  two  millions.     The  Tory  tariff  proposes  to 
reduce  it  by  about  L.1,200,000.     The  Whi^  tariff  was  framed 
on  the  principle  of  diminishing  differential  duties  ;  the  Tory  tariff 
not  only  perpetuates  and  extends  them,  but  establishes  them  as 
the  general  aijd  fundamental   basis   of  the    British   customs. 
Whether  a  commodity,  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  exported 
from  our  colonies,  have  or  have  not  been  hitherto  subjected  to  a 
differential  duty — whether  it  have  or  have  not  hitherto  entered 
into  colonial  trade,  even  if  it  be  an  article  which,  from  its  ob- 
scurity, has  been  left  unenumerated — the  monopoly  of  the  British 
market  is  endeavoured  to  be  secured  to  it  by  differential  duties; 
never  less  than  a  100  per  cent,  and  often  amounting  to  500  per 
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cent.  We  must  say  that  the  mere  establishment  of  this  most 
mischievous  principle,  appears  to  us  far  to  outweigh  the  advan- 
tagesy  considerable  as  they  are,  offered  by  other  portions  of  the 
scneme. 

And  yet  the  loss  which  this  principle  will  occasion  is  one  of 
the  pretexts  for  the  income  tax.     By  raising  the  duty  on  colo- 
nial  timber,  and  lowering  that   on  foreign  timber,   until  the 
advantage  given  to  colonial  timber  was  only  150  per  cent,  the 
late  ministry  expected  to  add  L.600,000  a-year  to  the  revenue. 
By  abolishing   the   duty  on  Canadian   timber^  while   a  duty, 
amounting  in  many  instances  to  more  than  50  per  cent  on  the 
value,  is  retained  on  foreign  timber,  Sir  Robert  Peel  expects  to  take 
L.600,000  a-year  from  the  revenue.  This  difference,  L.1,200,000, 
is  nearly  half  of  the  deficiency  of  the  year.     In  the  same  spirit, 
while  the  duty  on  colonial  coffee  is  to  be  reduced  to  4d.  a  pound, 
that  on  foreign  coffee  is  to  be  fixed  at  8d.    Sir  Robert  Peel  esti- 
mates the  consequent  loss  at  L.170,000  a-year.     Now,  when  we 
recollect  that  foreign  coffee  can  be  furnished  so  much  more  cheaply 
than  colonial  coffee — that  in  the  face  of  a  differential  duty  of  50 
per  cent,  and  the  further  expense,  amounting  to  about  one  half- 
penny a  pound,  of  being  sent  round  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  supplies  more  than  one-third  of  our  consumption,  and 
nearly  one-half  of  our  revenue — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if,  in- 
stead of  increasing  the  differential  duty  from  50  to  100  per  cent, 
we  abolished  it,  and  imposed  on  all  coffee  the  duty  most  productive 
of  revenue,  we  might  substitute  a  gain  for  a  loss. 

The  coffee  of  Hayti,  grown  by  freemen,  and  fully  equal  in 
quality  to  the  average  of  what  we  consume,  might  be  obtained 
in  this  country,  all  expenses  except  duty  paid,  at  rather  less 
than  fivepence  per  pound.     It  is  sold  at  that  price  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.     Our  present  tariff  subjects  it  to  a  duty,  in- 
cluding the  expense  of  the  voyage  to  the  Cape,  of  about  190 
per  cent.     Under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff,  it  will  remain  subject 
to  a  duty  of  160  per  cent.     For  what  purpose  is  this  enormous 
duty  retained,  while  that  on  British  Colonial  coffee  is  reduced  by 
one  half?    For  the  purpose  of  revenue  ?   No.     Sir  Robert  Peel 
expects  a  heavy  loss  on   the  whole  transaction.     To  repress 
slavery,  or  the  slave  trade  ?     No.    The  bulk  of  the  coffee  exclu- 
ded by  our"present  tariff,  and  by  our  proposed  differential  duties, 
is  free  grown.     For  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  and  mort- 
gagees of  coffee  estates  in  the  British  West  Indies  ?     TAw,  of 
course,  is  the  real  motive  ;  but  We  do  not  believe  that  the  object 
will  be  attained.     The  effect  of  the  monopoly  given  to  our  colo- 
'^'^es  has  been  a  competition  for  labour,  which,  operating  on  an 
untrained  population^  has  produced  among  the  negroes  idleness^ 
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irregularity,  carelesgness ; — in  short,  every  quality  that  o^n  mftke 
a  labourer  unprofitable ;  and,  among  the  planters,  ^  blind  strug- 
gle to  retain  their  existing  cultivation — fruitless  in  most  cases, 
and,  where  it  has  been  effected,  absolutely  ruinous.*  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  colonial  coffee  by  more  than  33  per  cent, 
will  of  course  raise  the  price  in  bond — that  is  to  say,  the  price 
extra  the  duty ;  since  the  dealer  would  be  able  to  pay  for  it  two- 
pence a  pound  more  than  he  now  pays,  if  he  continued  to  sell  it 
at  the  same  price ;  and  to  pay  for  it  a  penny  a  pound  more  than 
he  now  pays,  if  he  should  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer  by 
a  penny  a  pound. 

The  natural  result  seems  to  be,  that  the  increased  demand 
should  produce  increased  cultivation — increased  supply,  i^  fall  of 
price,  and  an  increased  consumption.     This  is  the  result  expect- 
ed by  Sir  Robert  Peel.     Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  result  will  be  diminished  cultivation — diminished 
supply — no  reduction  of  price,  and,  of  course}  no  increase  of  con- 
sumption.    And  we  found  our  expectation  pn  the  double  mono- 
poly, which  is  the  object  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  differential  duties. 
The  monopoly  possessed  by  the  negro  against  the  planter,  in  all 
our  principal  colonies,  makes  increased  cultivation  impossible. 
Irregular  work  for  a  few  days  in  the  week,  and  a  few  hours  in 
the  day,  gives  the  labourer  all  that  he  requires.     His  present 
idle  and  insubordinate  habits  are  the  result  of  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
chase of  labour,  larger  than,  with  the  existing  habits  of  the  la- 
bourers, can  be  beneficially  employed.    Increase  that  fund,  as 
must  be  the  necessary  result  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee  in 
bond,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  amount  of  wages  offered 
by  one  party,  and  of  labour  offered  by  the  other  party,  will  be 
aggravated.      The  negro  will  act  with  respect  to  coffee  a^  be  has 
acted  with  respect  to  sugar.     He  will  do  less  work  for  the  same 
wages.     Cultivation  will  decrease  instead  of  increasing ;  the  loss 
to  the  revenue  will  be  aggravated  by  the  loss  to  the  consumer; 
and  the  friends  of  slavery,  and  of  the  slave-trade,  will  triumph  in 
an  additional  instance  of  the  failure  of  emancipation. 

Some  of  the  other  errors  and  abuses  of.  the  proposed  tariff  will 
have  a  more  extensive  effect ;  but  perhaps  there  is  none  that  is 
more  glaring  than  the  proposal  as  to  coffee.  Such  a  wanton 
destruction  of  revenue  looks  almost  like  a  determination  to  ren- 
der an  income  tax  necessary. 

We  feel  some  doubt,  too,  as  to  the  propriety  of  abandoping» 
without  enquiry,  export  duties  amounting  to  L.  108,000  9ryear« 


^  See  Mr  Barney's  excellent  observations  on  the  Inland  of  Tf imdad« 
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Sir  Rv  Peel  says  that  such  duties  are  contrary  to  a  sound  princi- 
ple of  legislation.  Of  course  all  duties  are  mischievouSi  and  are 
defensible  only  because  a  revenue  is  necessary ;  but  we  own  that  we 
see  no  reason  for  considering  an  export  duty  as  more  miscbievous 
than  an  import  duty.  In  fact,  all  duties  on  imports  are  also 
duties  on  exports.  As  all  steady  trade  is  barter,  and  as  foreign 
nations  can  purchase  only  as  far  as  they  sell,. every  restriction  on 
importation,  is  a  restriction  on  the  exportation  of  the  British  com- 
modity, with  which  the  foreign  commodity  would  directly  or  indi- 
rectly have  been  purchased.  The  only  difference  is,  that  where 
a  direct  tax  is  laid  on  exports,  the  inconvenience  is  concentrated 
on  the  producer  whose  commodity  is  taxed.  He  is  aware  of  the 
fact,  and  complains.  When  a  tax  is  laid  on  imports,  the  inconve- 
nience is  diffused.  The  aggregate  of  the  consequent  interrup- 
tion of  exportation  may  be  considerable ;  but  the  share  of  each 
producer  is  small,  and  perhaps  unperceived  even  by  himself.  If 
the  export  duties  in  question  can  be  shown  to  be  specifically  in- 
jurious, let  them  be  abandoned. 

But  we  shall  feel  great  difficulty  in  believing  them  to  be  spe- 
cifically injurious,  until  we  find  them  specifically  complained  of. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  statement, 
a  large  part  of  them  must  fall  almost  entirely  on  the  foreign  con- 
sumer. He  states,  that  they  arise  in  part  ^  from  the  export  of 
^  woollens  and  yarns  to  countries  ivith  which  we  have  no  reciprocity 
^  treaties,*  If  this  were  true — if  these  export  duties  on  woollens 
and  yarns  were  imposed  only  on  goods  exported  to  countries 
with  which  we  have  no  reciprocity  treaties,  the  purchasers  in 
those  countries  would  unquestionably  bear  the  whole  burden. 
Our  manufacturers  and  traders  could  not  deal  with  them,  ox^ 
terms  less  profitable  than  those  which  they  exact  from  others,  and 
therefore  must  charge  them  with  the  duty  as  an  addition  to  the 
price.  But  we  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  the  customs  is  but  recent,  has  committed  an 
error.  We  believe  that  those  duties  are  not  affected  by  our  reci* 
procity  treaties,  and  apply  as  much  to  one  foreign  country  as  to 
another.  If,  however,  he  has  not  committed  an  error,  he  ha# 
furnished  an  irresistible  argument  against  his  own  proposal. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  approve,  so  far  as  the  question  is  merely 
an  economical  one,  of  the  proposed  export  duty  on  coals.  And 
when  we  consider  that  those  whom  it  will  affect  are  few  and 
united — the  most  dangerous  sort  of  enemies  with  whom  a  minis- 
ter can  have  to  contend — we  admire  the  courage  of  the  pro« 
poser.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  to  export  a  commo* 
dity  incapable  of  reproduction,  on  the  abundance^  not  merdy 
the  possession — we  repeat,  on  the  abundaBee — of  which  our 
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national  iexistence  depends,  and  which  we  are  ebnf^mniiigf  athome 
on  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio-— and  to  export  it  to  our  manufac- 
turing rivals — is  a  preference  of  immediate  to  ultimate  good, 
resembling  that  of  the  Dutch  garrison  who  sold  powder  to  their 
besiegers.  It  has  been  said  that  the  principal  export  con^sts 
of  small  coals,  and  that  if  it  is  interrupted  they  will  be  waited 
at  the  pit's  mouth.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  would  ndw  be 
the  result.  Small  coals  mixed  with  pitch  constitute  Grant's 
patent  fuel,  now  extensively  employed  in  Steam- Boats;  and 
which,  if  the  abundance  of  small  coal  reduce  its  price,  must  come 
into  general  use.  Again,  small  coal,  mixed  with  clay,  formis  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  most  lasting  kinds  of  fuel ;  as  those 
who  have  visited  Liege  or  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  scarcely 
any  other  fuel  is  used,  must  have  observed.  For  the  last  cen- 
tury, we  have  been  wasting  our  coal  with  the  recklessness  with 
which  our  Scottish  ancestors  wasted  their  forests. 

On  economical  grounds,  therefore,  we  are  grateful  to  Sir  R. 
Peel  for  his  interposition. 

But  the  question  is  not  purely  economical.  It  has  its  politi- 
cal side.  Our  manufactures,  and  with  our  manufactures,  our 
wealth,  our  power,  and  probably  our  constitution,  are  dependent 
on  the  importation  of  raw  produce.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
duties  on  the  exportation  of  raw  produce  nave  been  rare.  Are  we 
wise  in  setting  an  example  of  them  ?  The  restrictions  of  onr 
different  commercial  codes  have  generally  found  zealous  imitators. 
Are  we  sure  that  what  we  are  now  proposing  will  not  be  copied? 
Have  we  ascertained  how  far  an  export  duty  on  coals  may  affect 
our  pending  negotiations  with  France  ?  France  is  our  principal 
.customer  for  coals,  and,  with  her  irritable  suspiciousness,  is  not 
unlikely  to  believe  that  the  whole  object  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  Budget 
is  to  deprive  her  factories  and  steam- vessels  of  coal.  The  absur- 
dity of  this  suspicion  would  not,  in  such  a  country  as  France, 
diminish  its  prevalence;  or  prevent  its  exercising  an  unfavourable 
influence  on  our  commercial  treaty.  We  do  not  offer  these  sug- 
gestions as  conclusive  against  the  proposed  duty,  but  as  matters 
to  be  deliberately  considered  by  the  public  The  Cabinet  of 
course  has  already  considered  them. 

It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  rashness  and  inconsistency  with 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  has  been  framed,  that  the  indirect 
effects  of  many  of  its  provisions  neutralize  their  direct  influence; 
and  sometimes  convert  what  is  apparently  beneficial  into  evil* 
The  export  duty  on  coals  is  perhaps  an  instance.  The  admis- 
sion or  cattle,  sheep,  and  fresh  provisions,  is  perhaps  another. 
Taken  by  itself,  this  innovation  deserves  the  highest  praise.  I^ 
overthrows  at  once  one  of  the  strongholdis  of  the  landed  nipno* 
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poly.     It  is  beneficial  to  commerce,  to  navigation,  to  the  reve- 
nue, and  indeed  to  the  whole  commanity  as  consumers.     But 
when  we  consider  it,  not  as  an  insulated  measure,  but  as  con- 
nected with  the  proposed  Corn  Law,  our  praise  must  be  qualified 
till  it  almost  approaches  to  censure.     At  the  price  which  he  con- 
siders the  average  price,  56s.  a  quarter,  he  imposes  on  wheat  a 
duty  of  16s.,  or  more  than  27  per  cent.     He  admits  cattle,  sheep, 
and  meat,  at  duties  not  exceeding  9  per  cent.     As  far  as  differ- 
ential duties,  amounting  to  300  per  cent,  can  effect  the  purpose, 
he  encourages  tillage,  and  discourages  pasture.     As  manager  of 
the  affairs  of  the  public,  therefore,  his  conduct  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  that  followed  by  every  man  in  the  management  of  his 
own  affairs.     The  great  object  of  every  landlord  is  to  prevent 
the  conversion  of  pasture  into  tillage.     For  this  purpose,  land- 
agents  and  conveyancers  accumulate  all  the  resources  of  their 
ingenuity.     We  have  no  doubt  that  every  lease  granted  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  contains  an  express  reservation  of  £10  a-year  of  addi- 
tional rent  for  every  acre  of  pasture  ground  broken  up — express 
clauses  that  this  additional  sum  shall  be  considered  as  a  rent,  not 
as  a  penalty,  and  not  be  relievable  against,  at  law  or  in  equity ; 
and  further  clauses  enabling  the  landlord,  not  merely  to  compel 
payment  of  the  additional  rent,  but  further  to  re-enter  and  eject 
the  tenant.     Of  all  rural  crimes,  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
heinous.     But  the  act  which  he  forbids  and  punishes  as  an  indi- 
vidual, as  a  legislator,  he  bribes  every  tenant  to  commit.     The 
great  fault  of  British  agriculture,  and  particularly  of  English 
agriculture,  is  the  preponderance  of  white  crops.   This  error — ^if 
what  is  knowingly  done  in  the  hope  of  immediate  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  inheritance  ought  to  be  called  an  error — not  only 
retards  the  improvement  of  our  second«*rate  soils,  but  is  one  main 
cause  of  the  increasing  irregularity  of  our  harvests.    Much  of  the 
land  now  under  the  plough  in  England  is  productive  only  in 
extraordinary  years.     Five  years  out  of  six  it  is  cultivated  at  a 
loss.    The  sixth,  perhaps,  comes  a  lucky  season,  when  the  har- 
vest is  good  locally,  but  bad  generally,  and  a  prize  is  drawn — but 
a  prize  probably  which  does  not  make  up  for  the  previous  blanks. 
It  would  be  much  better  for  landlord,  tenant,  and  consumer,  if 
such  land  were  employed  to  produce  the  steady  moderate  return 
of  pasture,  instead  of  being  an  instrument  for  gambling  in  til- 
lage.  When  we  consider  Sir  Robert  PeeUs  Corn  Law  and  Cattle 
Law  as  one  measure,  and  add  to  them  his  proposed  exemption 
from  income  tax,  of  tenants  under  £300  a^year,  and  the  conse- 
quent temptation  to  subdivide  farms  and  waste  capital,  we  doubt 
whether  any  other  modern  statesman  has  devised  a  system  so 
wiscWevous  to  the  agriculture  of  a  country. 

VOL,  LXXV.  NO.  CLI.  O 
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We  ought  tp  add,  that  \he  copy  qf  the  proposed  tfi^riff  wl^ich 
we  i^re  foree4  to  use,  is  that  which  was  first  delivered.  It  is  sai4 
to  contain  many  typographic^  errors,  which  are  tP  be  corre9ted 
in  a  suhs^Quent  edition.  We  trust  that  the  tripling  the  duty  on 
oil'Seed  cakes  is  one  of  these  errors.  We  trust  that  the  subject- 
ing the  important  articles  of  butter,  pheese,  ^gs,  and  meat,  and 
bark,  to  diferential  duties  of  400  per  ceut,  \%  anothey^  We  trust, 
too,  that  either  this  cause,  or  the  comiAeroiai  trec^ties  still  pend- 
ing, may  be  the  explanation  of  the  nv^merpus  ((df  va2oreiz»  duties  of 
30  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  which  we  see  scattered  through  the 
tables.  And,  on  the  whole,  although  we  cordially  s^pproy^  of 
many  of  the  details,  we  close  the  schedules  with  deep  r^ot, 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  political  knowledge,  a  British  Mif^ster 
sl^Quld  belieye  that  such  a  tariff  is  worth  purcb$^io£^  with.  ^ 
income  ttu^. 

We  do  not  mean  to  express  any  fixed  ^bhotreuce  to  an  ipcome 
tax,  or  to  affirm  even  that  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  a  pe^ipd  of 
serious  European  war.  If  ^  real  reform  of  the  tari£f  w^re  pro- 
posed to  us — a  reform  which  should  no|  leave  out  or  mismanage 
such  commodities  as  hutter,  cheese,  hops,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
cora — a  reform  which  should  sweep  away  protective  aud  differ* 
ential  duties — a  reform  whicl^  shoula  prefer  the  interests  of  miUiops 
to  those  of  thousands — and  if  it  were  fpuij^d  that  such  a^  reform 
would  produce  a  temporary  loas  of  Revenue — for  such  a  reform,  we 
should  be  ready  to  pay  the  price,  the  heavy,  but  not  the  e:i^trava- 
gant  price,  of  a  tenptporary  incon(ie  tax. 

But  the  tax  to  which,  for  such  a  purpcwe,  we  yf^j^d  submit, 
would  be  a  very  different  one  fropa  that  whiph  is  now  proposed. 
-  In  the  first  place,  it  would  include  all  who  could  be  held  able 
to  pay  it.  Every  tax,  ip  b^  just^  must  either  be  self-imposedi 
or  be  proportioned  to  the  means  pf  the  payer*  Taxes  upon  con- 
sumption which  dp  not  affept  the  necessaries  pf  life,  oonfpj«i  to 
the  first  of  these  rules — they  are  self-impo9ed.     *  lu  the  price  of 

*  threepence-halfpenny,*  says  Adam  Sncdthi  ^  WW  paid  for  a  pot 

*  of  porter,  the  mfferent  taxes  may  ainount  to  thre^halfp^si^ 

*  If  a  workman  can  poiiveniently  spare  these  three-halfpence,  he 
<  buys  a  pot  of  pprter.     If  be  cannot,  he  contents  himself  witb  ^ 

*  pint,  and  as  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got,  he  gains  a  fertlw 

*  by  his  temperance.     He  pays  the  tax  as  far  as  he  caa  afford  to 

*  pay  it,  and  every  act  of  payment  ia^  perfectly  voluntary — what  he 

*  can  avoid  if  he  chooses  tp  do  so.'  A  tax  deductiiig  an  e^ual 
per  ceutage  from  the  revenue  of  all  permanent  property,  conforms 
to  the  second  rule;  it  is  proportioned  to  the  means  pf  the  payer. 
But  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life  are  uni^ust,  sboe  they  t8k» 
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as  much  from  a  £umly  with  L.30  a-year,  as  from  a  &mily  with 
L.dOO  a^year.  Taxes  upon  ground  rents,  on  the  devolution  of 
personal  property,  on  the  conveyance  of  land,  or  on  legal  pro- 
ceedings, are  equally  unjust,  lliey  select  particular  classes  for 
taxation.  Taxes  imposed  on  persons  possessing  a  given  amount 
of  property  or  income,  and  excluding  others,  except  on  the  ground 
of  inability  to  pay,  are  equally  unjust,  and  far  more  dangerous* 
There  are  no  marked  divisions  in  society  depending  on  the  nature 
of  property.  Proprietors  of  ground  rents,  lands,  or  funds,  are 
interspersed  among  men  of  every  condition.  But  society  ia 
divided,  according  to  the  amount  of  property,  into  marked  classes, 
— the  poorer  being  always  the  more  numerous.  To  bold  out  any 
one  claaa  as  the  subjects  of  exclusive  taxation,  is  to  hold  out 
a  minority  as  the  objects  of  legal  plunder.  Sir  Robert  Peel  i»ro- 
poses  to  exempt  all  incomes  under  LJ50  a^year,  that  is  to 
say,  to  exempt  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  community.  The 
return  of  the  number  of  persons  receiving  dividends  in  1838 — 
die.  last  year  for  which  we  have  seen  it — states  that  out  of 
188,498  such  persons,  172,096  received  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ii^  L.100  a-year ;  10,001  an  amount  between  L.lOO  and  L.200 
a-year;  and  only  6401  an  amount  exceeding  L.200  a-year.* 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  persons  with  incomes  between 
L.150  or  L.S50  a-year,  far  exceed  in  number  all  whose  incomes 
are  larger.  Are  thejf  not  likely  to  demand  exemption  ?  When 
once  an  injustice  has  been  committed,  when  once  a  line  has  been 
drawn,  depending  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  legislator,  what 
security  hare  we  that  it  will  be  adhered  to  ?  What  security 
have  we  that  it  will  not  be  gradually  pushed  up,  until  the  opulent 
bec(»ae  what  they  w^e  iu  the  Greek  republic^--w<»e  trustees 
for  tke  State  ?  The  proposed  exemption  may  be  a  elev^i  party 
measure ;  k  may  render  the  tax  a  favourite  with  the  ten-pound 
kousebolders,  and  with  all  who  are  below  them  ^  it  may  gratify 
their  hatred  of  the  middle  classes,  aad  of  the  aristocracy ;  bu^ 
in  the  pursuit  of  immediate  popularity.  Sir  Robert  Pedi  h^  enter- 
ed on  a  course  im  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  stop,  aad  rui]iott»  to 
advimce.  Thie  in  his  first  movement  tewarda  tM  revolutlmaTy 
party  whicfc  infests  both  sides  of  the  House ;  and  xftsffee  Itself, 
aeemrding  to  eaeb  member^s  c<Mkstituency,  wsdm  the  uTtta  Tory 
or  ultra  Kadieal  banner.  We  j^resume  tkat  he  hae  wdl  w^hed 
its  ecmseqiieBcesip. 

In  the  second  place,  the  tax  to  which  we  would  submit  must 
be  confined  to  that  portion  of  income  which  can  feirly  be  called 


♦  Porter's  Tables,  Part  ix.  p.  5. 
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revenue;  that  it  is  to  say,  tb  the  portion  which  can  be  spent  without 
impairing  the  capital.  If  a  man  has  lent  L.SO^OOO,  to  be  repaid  to 
him  with  interest  by  four  annual  payments,  can  he  be  said  to 
have  an  income  of  L.6000  the  first  year,  L.5750  the  seeood, 
L.5500  the  third,  and  L.5250  the  fourth  ?*  Can  his  real  an- 
nual  income  be  said  to  be  more  than  L.1000  ?  Yet,  ^s  far  as  we 
are  at  present  acquainted  with  Sir  Robert  Peel's  plan,  he  will  be 
taxed,  in  the  first  place,  as  if  his  whole  receipts  were  income; 
and  secondly,  the  income  arising  from  the  L.5000,  paid  off  and 
reinvested  by  him  ^very  year,  will  be  ag&in  subject  to  taxation; 
so  that,  in  fact,  he  will  be  taxed  every  year  as  if  his  income 
were  L.6000  a-year ;  that  is  to  say,  six  times  more  than  if  he 
had  lent  his  money  on  mortgage  at  five  per  cent,  and  ten  times 
as  much  as  if  he  had  purchased  a  landed  estate  with  it.  What 
can  be  said  of  the  fairness  of  a  tax  which,  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty in  each  case  being  the  same,  taxes  one  man  L.18  a*-year, 
and  the  other  L.180? 

Of  course,  we  would  carry  our  principle  further.  Can  the 
merchant,  who  derives  a  profit  apparently  high  from  a 
hazardous  business ;  the  professional  man,  who,  if  he  were  to 
spend  all  that  he  gains  during  his  few  years  of  eminence  and 
health,  would  leave  his  family  beggars ;  the-  clergyman  and  the 

Eublic  officer,  a  third  of  whose  income  is  employed  in  insuring 
is  life,  or  in  effecting  an  accumulation  which  is  to  serve  as  an 
insurance ; — can  any  one  of  these  be  said  to  possess^  as  a  means 
of  expenditure,  all  that  is  called  his  income  ? 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  to  attempt  to  obviate  all  these  ano- 
malies would  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  diminish  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  tax.  Suppose  that  it  would.  To  refuse  ctt- 
quirv  because  it  would  cost  trouble — to  refuse  redress  because  it 
would  cost  money — to  commit  blind  wholesale  injustice,  in  order 
to  save  the  annoyance  of  having  to  investigate,  and  the  expense 
of  having  to  exempt ;  this  ag^ain  is  a  conduct  to  which  the  term 
revolutionarv,  in  the  most  hateful  sense  of  that  word,  most  be 
applied.  Tnis  is  a  conduct  which  would  have  been  revohiog'  if 
it  had  been  suggested  by  a  demagogue  to  an  assembly  of  the 
people ;  or  by  a  committee  of  public  safety  to  a  national  conven- 
tion. It  could  scarcely  have  been  excused,  if  it  had  been  offered 
as  a  sudden  expedient  to  a  struggling  nation,  to  meet  an  unex- 
pected emergency.     It  is  now  proposed  to  a  Bri^h  ParUament 


*  See  Mr  Attwood's  speech,  March  23,  1842,  where  he  states  this  to 
be  his  own  case ;  the  very  government  which  imposes  the  tax  being  his 
Jd)tor. 
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by  a; Conservative  minister)  after  six  znontha  of  deliberatioxi*  to 
supply  a  voluntary  deficiency. 

Nor  is  the  excuse^  so  far  as  the  difficulty  of  the  investigation  is 
concerned)  founded  on  fact.  The  case  of  precarious  or  tempo* 
rary  investments  seems  to  present  no  difficulty  whatever.  We 
know  that  money  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  be  safely  invested  so 
as  to  produce  interest  at  more  than  4  per  cent.  Whatever  is 
received  beyond  this  is  a  compensation,  generally  an  inadequate 
compensation,  for  risk.  Let  the  income  derived  from  all  money 
investments  be  calculated  at  4  per  cent  on  the  sum  which  they 
cost;  or,  when  that  cannot  be  ascertained,  at  4  per  cent  on  their 
value.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  this;  and  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  most  rapacious  financier  who  has  ever  oppressed  a  nation 
would  venture  to  object  to  it,  on  the  mere  ground  that  it  would 
make  the  tax  somewhat  less  productive.  The  case  of  profes- 
sional men,  including  clergymen  and  public  officers,  is  less  sus- 
ceptible of  accurate  adjustment ;  but  the  supposition  that  such 
men  in  general  put  by,  and  that  under  a  sense  of  obligation,  one 
third  of  their  professional  income,  is,  we  believe,  rather  under  the 
truth.  That  the  amount  must  vary  according  to  circumstances ; 
that  an  old  bachelor  may  venture  to  spend  more  than  the  man 
with  a  family  ;  a  man  with  an  independent  fortune  more  than 
one  whose  profession  is.  the  only  fund  from  which  a  provision  for 
ill  healthy  or  for  children,  is  to  be  accumulated — all  this  is  ob- 
vious ;  but  the  impossibility  of  minute  discriminating  justice  is 
no  excuse  for  universal  indiscriminate  injustice.  What  we 
should  suggest,  if  we  were  framing  an  income-tax,  would  be,  that 
such  incomes  should  be  rated  at  two-thirds  of  the  incomes  de- 
rived from  investments.  So  that  under  the  proposed  rate  they 
would  pay  L.l,  18s.  lOd.  and  a  fraction  per  cent,  instead  of 
L.2,  18s.  4d. 

With  respect  to  the  incomes  derived  from  trades,  the  data 
are  more  doubtful.  We  suggest,  as  the  nearest  approximation 
at  which  we  have  been  able  to  arrive,  that  the  average  gross 
profits  of  successful  trade  may  be  taken  at  10  per  cent  on  the 
capital  employed  ;  and  that  of  this  amount  4  per  cent  may  be 
considered  as  interest,  3  per  cent  as  the  remuneration  for  troublCf 
and  3  per  cent  as  the  compensation  for  occasional  loss — leaving 
the  average  net  profit  7  per  cent,  or  about  double  what  can  be 
obtained  from  the  funds.  On  large  capitals  the  compensation 
for  trouble  may  be  smaller,  and  that  for  risk  larger ;  the  addi- 
tional trouble  taken  by  the  smaller  capitalist  enabling  him  to 
diminish  his  risk.  If  we  assume,  as  we  are  justified  in  doing, 
that  the  trader  ought  to  lay  by  from  the  three  per  cent,  which  he  is 
supposed  to  receive  for  his  trouble,  one- third — the  amount  sup- 
posed to  be  reserved  by  professional  men — his  real  income,  the 
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fncdme  which  he  can  afford  to  spend,  vrill  be  6  per  cent  on 
capital.  We  should  suggest,  therefore,  if  we  were  proposing  an 
income  tax,  that  traders  should  be  assessed  at  a  supposed  income 
of  6  per  cent  on  their  capital ;  or,  if  they  did  not  think  fit  to 
declare  their  capital,  then,  at  six-tenths  of  thdr  declared  incomes. 
The  extra  profit,  which  is  a  mere  compensation  for  risk,  cannot 
be  fairly  taxed,  unless  the  State  return  to  the  trader,  when  he 
has  sustained  a  loss,  what  it  took  from  him  when  his  speculations 
were  successful. 

The  objection  which  has  been  raised  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,* 
that,  if  the  tax  is  to  depend  on  the  tenure  of  the  income,  provi* 
sion  must  be  made  for  the  case  of  a  jointress,  or  for  that  of  the 
tenant  for  life  of  an  estate  which,  on  his  death,  is  to  go  to  a  dis- 
tant relation,  scarcely  deserves  an  answer.  The  instances  in 
which  property  is  settled  on  a  person  for  his  life,  mthout  power 
to  make  a  provision  out  of  it  for  his  children,  are  almost  too  rare 
for  calculation  ;  those  in  which  it  can  be  subjected  to  a  jointure, 
and  yet  not  charged  for  the  benefit  of  children,  are  still  rarer. 
And  if  it  were  thought  fit  to  provide  for  them  by  assessing  the 
income  of  such  a  tenant  for  life,  or  of  such  a  jointress,  as  if  it 
were  a  professional  income,  where  would  be  the  difficulty  ? 

But  modify  an  income  tax  as  we  will,  it  has  this  inherent  vice, 
that  it  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  tax  upon  the  creation  of 
capital.      And  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  this  vice  has  often  been 
considered  as  a  merit.      It  has  been  often  said  in  its  praise,  that 
it  affects  the  hoards  of  the  miser.      Those  who  use  such  lan- 
guage cannot  know  of  what  the  hoards  of  a  miser  consist.    They 
consist  of  ships,  of  docks,  of  canals,  of  railways,  of  farm  build- 
ings, of  farm  stock,  of  reclaimed  lands,  of  mills,  of  machinery ; 
in  short,  of  all  that  produces  wealth  and  enjoyment — of  all  the 
sources  of  employment  to  the  people,  rent  to  the  landlord,  and 
revenue  to  the  Government.  Every  man  must  spend  every  shilKng 
of  his  income,  but  he  may  spend  it  productively  or  unproduo- 
ti vely.    If  a  man  with  L.2d00  a-year  spends  the  whole  unproduo* 
tively,  he  gives  the  whole  of  it  every  year  in  exchange  for  com- 
modities or  services  for  his  own  enjoyment.     If  he  spend  half  of 
it  productively,  or,  in  common  language,  if  he  save  half  of  it, 
be  employs  that  half,  either  himself,  or  through  the  agency  of 
some  person  to  whom  he  lends  it,  or  whom  he  pays  for  managing 
It,  in  (treating  new  sources  of  future  revenue.      Such  a  man,  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years,  has  added  L.20,000  to  the  capital  of  the 
country — an  addition  which  would  not  have  existed  if,  instead 
6f  paying  men  to  drain  or  to  plant,  to  erect  steam-engines,  or  to 


*  See  his  speech,  24th  March  184?. 
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gink  mineni  he  bad  pA\A  them  to  wait  behind  his  chait,  or  attetict 
to  hid  hothousen,  bt  hid  hotiticls.  Now,  if  the  inati  with  L.2000  a- 
yeai",  ^hcmi  We  hare  iStipposed  to  6ave  half  his  inconie,  be  sub- 
jected to  a  tax  falling  oh  his  expenditure,  the  only  consequence 
will  be  his  petsonal  inconvenience.  He  has  80  niuch  les6  to 
spdfld,  the  Govetrtmetit  So  much  more.  He  may  be  forced  to 
discharge  a  footman — the  Oovemment  is  enabled  to  engage  a 
soldier.  But  if  the  tax  fall  oh  the  portion  of  his  income  which 
he  saves,  it  fotces  him  to  discharge,  not  a  footman,  but  a  man 
whose  services  created  every  year  a  capital  exceeding  his  wages. 
He  is  forced  to  withdraw  ^  workman  from  a  farm-yard,  a  rail- 
way, or  a  manufactory.  Suppose  such  a  man  to  be  taxed  60  per 
cent  on  his  income,  and  to  pay  the  tax  one-half  out  of  what  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  spend,  and  the  other  half  out  of  what  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  save,  the  L.500  a-year  paid  out  of  his 
expendithre,  if  it  wfere  paid  for  twenty  years,  would  not  affect 
the  capital  of  the  country  ;  biit  the  L.500  paid  out  of  his  sav- 
ings would  take  L.500  from  what  would  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  country  the  first  year,  L.IOOO  the  second,  L.1500  the  third, 
and  so  on,  more  and  more,  during  every  year  that  it  lasted.  For 
this  reason,  because  they  fall  principally  on  unproductive  expen- 
diture, we  prefer  the  assessed  ta±es  to  all  other  forms  of  direct 
taxation.  If  any  other  form  of  direct  taxation  be  necessary,  we 
prefer  a  direct  tax  on  every  man's  declared  expenditure. 

Such  a  tax  would  have  little  tendency  to  diminish  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital :  to  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  it  would  have  a 
tendericy  to  promote  it,  since  many  men  would  save  in  order  to 
avoid  the  tax.  It  would  have  the  further  advantage  of  being,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  self-imposed.  *  Its  assessment,  too,  would 
be  far  less  painful.  Few  persons  would  feel  much  objection  to 
declare  their  expenditure,  or  to  suffer  it  to  be  notorious ;  be- 
cause its  notoriety  would  neither  affect  their  credit  nor  injure  their 
vanity ;  and,  so  fa^  as  professional  men  and  traders  are  concerned, 
expenditure  is  more  easily  ascertained  than  income. 

We  h^ve  said  nothing  of  the  vexatious  procedure  by 
whitli  the  proposed  inconoe  tax  is  to  be  assessed  or  enforced ; 
nor  of  the  evasion,  fraud,  and  demoralization  which  it  will  in- 
trodnee ;  nor  of  its  tendency  to  drive  British  property  into  foreign 
fundd,  and  British  subjects  into  foreign  countries ;  nor  of  the 
danger  of  promo tihg  extravagance,  or  even  war,  by  a  source  of 
revenue  so  easy  of  increase.  We  have  omitted  these,  and  many 
other  branches  of  the  subject,  not  because  we  undervalue  their 
iinportance,  but  simply  because  we  cannot  discuss  them,  ai  pre- 
sent, as  we  could  Wish. 

The  same  reason  prevents  our  adverting  to  the  details  of 
the  debate  upon  the  feufdget^  so  far  as  it  had  proceeded  at  the 
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time  of  writing  these  pages^  in  tJie  Heuse  ;of  •  Commonsi  It 
is  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  predominanoe  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
over  his  immediate  associates,  a  predominance  as  mariced  in 
1842  as  it  was  in  1835.  Whether  ne  is  equtdl^  absolute  in  tbe 
Cabinet,  is  a  different  question — a  question  which  a  comparison 
of  the  measures  which  he  brings  forward,  with  those  woich  he 
must  be  supposed  to  wish  to  bring  forward,  would  lead  us  to 
decide  negatively.  But  in  the  House  it  is  cle^r,  that- either  from 
choice  or  from  necessity,  (we  suspect  from  necessity,)  he  repre- 
sents every  department,  and  refuses  to  be  encumbered  by  assist- 
ance. Another  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  debate,  has  been 
the  superiority  of  the  Opposition.  Their  cause,  without  doid>t, 
gives  them  a  great  advantage ;  but  it  might  have  been  expeeted 
that  they  would  have  had  to  buy  their  victories  in  discussion  a 
little  dearer. 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  express  the 
regret^ which  we  believe  to  be  general  throughout  the  country 
among  all  who  are  opposed  to  an  income  tax — ^tbat  this  part  of 
the  Budget  was  not  met,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  with  an  imme- 
diate expression  of  decided  hostility.  The  vigorous  supporter  of 
the  repudiated  Budget  of  the  preceding  year,  would  have  been 
guilty  of  no  inconsistency-— no  impropriety-^n  opposing  m  into 
the  Budget  of  1842.  But  that  the  Income  tax  seetion  of-  it — 
that  a  proposal  calculated  to  startle,  and  to  meet  a  Instating 
and  grudging  acquiescence  even  under  the  pressure  of  an  ex- 
pensive war  for  a  just  cause — should  not  have  encountered, 
when  brought  forward  in  peace,  and  under  no  alarming  destitu- 
tion of  other  expedients,  the  instant  resistance  of  the  clear-sighted 
and  firm-minded  leader  of  the  Opposition,  seems  to  us  truly  sur- 

J rising.  The  prudence  and  candour  of  his  nature  may  have 
ere  seduced  him  into  a  great  practical  error.  It  may  be  that  he 
was  unwilling,  without  consulting  his  party,  to  follow  his  own 
impulses,  and  act  on  his  own  judgment.  The  result  has  been 
most  unfortunate.  The  interposition  of  a  whole  week  between 
the  announcement  of  the  measure  and  of  the  resistance,  led  to  a 
suspicion  that  it  was  possible  that  it  might  be  acquiesced  io«  It 
seems  to  us  very  clear  that  the  public  ought  not  to  have  been 
allowed,  for  a  single  day,  to  contemplate  such  a  possibility.  We 
now  know  that  it  was  not  contemplated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party  ;  and  we  think  that,  in  such  a  cause,  they  might 
have  ventured  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  answering  for  the 
opinions  and  conduct  of  the  whole  body  of  their  supporters^ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  this  paper  should  come  into  the 
hands  of  any  one  who,  not  having  heard,  has  not  read.  Lord 
Brougham's  very  cogent  speech,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
^*7th  of  March.   It  will  be  seen  that  we  differ  from  his  Locdship 
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as  to  the  necessity  of  an  inoome  tax ;  but,  as  to  the  general  evils 
of  such  a  tax,  and  as  to  the  specific  mischief  and  injustice  of  the 
details  of  the  present  measure,  we  are  delighted  to  find  ourselves 
supported  by  his  high  authority.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  he 
gees  further  than  we  do.  We  have  suggested  that  incomes  deri- 
ved from  personal  exertion  should  pay  at  two-thirds  of  the  rate 
of  incomes  derived  from  property.  Lord  Brougham  proposes 
that  they  should  pay  only  one-third.  We  tax  them,  therefore, 
twice  as  heavily  as  he  does.  We  leave  the  public  to  decide 
between  the  two  plans,  and  should  not  be  dissatisfied  if  the  differ- 
ence were  divided.  But  we  think  that  Lord  Brougham's  proposal, 
of  which  we  w&te  not  aware  until  the  passages  containing  our 
own  had  been  completed,  proves  that  we  have  not  been  too 
liberal  in  ouc  exemption. 

Before  concluding,  we  will,  in  despite  of  the  ridicule  which 
generally  follows  unconsummated  predictions,  hazard  one. 

We  are  convinced  that  if  the  income  tax  be  persisted  in,  it 
will  idtimately  be  fatal  to  the  present  Administration.  We 
believe  that  it  will  be  carried.  We  believe  that  a  combination 
between  the  country  gentlemen,  who  think  that  they  are  raising 
a  bulwark  around  the  corn-law ;  the  planters,  who  think  that  they 
are  securing  the  sugar*law ;  and  the  members  whose  constituen- 
cies rejoice  in  it  as  a  blow  to  the  aristocracy,  will  force  it 
through  the  House.  But  when  once  it  has  come  into  opera- 
tion-*—when  the  painful  exposure  and  the  humiliating  discussion 
have  been  undergone — when  men  have  felt  what  it  is  to  tremble 
at  the  knock  of  a  tax-gatherer,  and  to  deprecate  the  suspicions 
of  a  commissioner — ^wben  the  pain  of  loss  has  been  embittered 
by  that  of  degradation ; — a  detestation  of  the  tax  will  arise  which 
all  the  discipline  of  the  Tory  party  will  be  unable  to  control. 
Unfortunately  for  that  party,  the  eminent  person  who  leads  it 
is  net  distinguished  for  political  foreknowledge.  He  has  often 
yielded  to  circumstances,  but  always  too  late.  If  he  should  per- 
ceive the  signs  of  the  gathering  storm  in  time  to  change  his . 
course — if  the  working  of  his  new  Corn  Law  should  be  such  as 
to  convince  his  followers  that  an  alteration  productive  of  a  steady 
price,  and  a  steady  revenue,  is  expedient — if  a  treaty  with 
Brazil  should  give  him  a  fair  pretext  to  add  a  million  and  a  half 
to  the  revenue  from  sugar — if  he  can  open  his  budget  for  1843 
by  a  promise  that  the  income  tax  shall  expire  before  1844,  and 
it  shall  be  believed  that  he  will  perform  that  promise; — he  may 
be  able,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  skin  over  the  wound  which  its  in- 
troductioo  has  inflicted  on  his  influence  among  his  real  supporters. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  lost  to  him  irretrievably.  Some  detest 
theinjusttce  of  his  measure,  others  are  frightened  at  its  democratic 
tendency,  and  all  writhe  under  its  severity.     It  is  probable  tb^ 
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he  Is  not  awate— Ho  ttlliiist^,  periiaps,  crrter  \n  al^are — of  the 
deep  and  Uttet  f&Ait\g  of  dUtfilst  and  dissatisfaction  which 
he  has  roused.  He  Mt^T  will  a^in  be  popular  with  bis  own 
partjr,  and  he  has  too  mtich  experience  not  to  know  the  Valii^  of 
the  praise  with  which  his  fiercest  enemies  have  endeavoured  to 
blind  him.  He  knows  well  with  what  motives  and  with  what 
gincerity  he  is  called  bold,  direct,  and  honest*  Still,  however, 
while  they  believe  it  to  be  their  interest,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Tory  party  may  continue  to  serve  nnder  him  against  the  Whigs. 
But  they  will  make  no  sacrifices  in  his  defence.  They  will  volun- 
teer no  expensive  contest  for  him.  They  will  not  endanger 
their  seats  m  his  service.  They  will  refuse  no  pledge  against 
an  income  tax.  If  his  power  imply  a  continuance  of  that  tax, 
his  majority,  strong  as  it  may  now  appear,  will  have  crufnbled 
away  long  before  the  period  which  he  has  ventured  to  assign  for 
the  duration  of  the  tax  shall  have  expired. 


Art.  VII. — Frederic  the  Great  and  his  Times.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London:   1842. 

^r'His  work,  which  has  the  high  honour  of  bring  introduced  to 
the  world  by  the  author  of  *Lochier  and  *  Hohenlinden,'  is 
not  wholly  unworthy  of  so  distinguished  a  chapercm, '  It  professes, 
indeed,  to  be  no  more  than  a  compilation ;  but  it  is  an  exceedingly 
amusing  compilation,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  more  of  it. 
The  narrative  comes  down  at  present  only  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  and  therefore  does  not  comprise 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  Frederic's  reign. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers  that  we  should  take 
this  opportunity  of  presenting  them  With  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  greatest  king  that  has,  iri  modem  times,  succeeded  by 
right  of  birth  to  a  throne.  It  may,  we  fear,  be  impossible  to 
compress  so  long  and  eventful  a  storv  within  the  limits  which 
we  must  prescribe  to  ourselves.  Should  we  be  compelled  to  break 
off,  we  shall,  when  the  continuation  of  this  work  appears, 
return  to  the  subject. 

The  Prcrssian  monarchy,  the  youngest  of  the  great  European 
states,  but  in  population  and  revenue  the  fifth  amongst  thero, 
and  in  art,  science,  and  civilization  entitled  to  the  third,  if  not 
to  the  seconcl  placev  sprang  from  a  bumble  origin.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  marquisate  of  Branden- 
burg was  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  on  the  noble 
mily  of  HcAtenzoUem.  In  the  sijtteentfa  century  that  family  em- 
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braeed  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  Early  in  the  lerenteenth  century 
it  obtained  from  the  kin^  of  Poland  the  inye^titttre  of  the  duchy 
of  Prussia.  Eyen  after  this  accession  of  territory,  the  chiefs  of 
the  house  of  HoheuzoUem  hardly  ranked  with  the  electors  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria.  The  soil  of  Brandenbui^  was  for  the 
most  part  sterile.  Even  round  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  pro« 
vince,  and  round  Potsdam,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Mar* 
graves,  the  country  was  a  desert.  In  some  tracts,  the  deep  sand 
could  with  difficulty  be  forced  by  assiduous  tillage  to  yield  thin 
crops  of  rye  and  oats.  In  other  places,  the  ancient  forests,  from 
which  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  had  descended  on  the 
Danube,  remained  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man.  Where  the 
soil  was  rich  it  was  generally  marshy,  and  its  insalubrity  repelled 
the  cultivators  whom  its  fertility  attracted.  Frederic  William, 
called  the  Great  Elector,  was  the  prince  to  whose  policy  his  suc-^ 
eessors  have  agreed  to  ascribe  their  greatness.  He  acquired  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  several  valuable  possessions,  and  among 
them  the  rich  city  and  district  of  Magdeburg ;  and  he  left  to 
his  son  Frederic  a  principality  as  considerable  as  any  which 
was  not  called  a  kingdom. 

Frederic  aspired  to  the  style  of  royalty.  Ostentatious  and  pro- 
fuse, negligent  of  his  true  interests  and  of  his  high  duties,  insa- 
tiably eager  for  frivolous  distinctions,  he  added  nothing  to  the 
Teal  weight  of  the  state  which  he  governed :  perhaps  he  trans- 
mitted his  inheritance  to  his  children  impaired  rather  than  aug- 
mented in  value,  but  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  great  object 
of  his  life,  the  title  of  king.  In  the  year  1700  he  assumed  this 
new  dignity.  He  had  on  that  occasion  to  undergo  all  the  mor- 
tifications which  fall  to  the  lot  of  ambitious  upstarts.  Compared 
with  the  other  crowned  beads  of  Europe,  be  made  a  figure  re- 
sembling that  which  a  Nabob  or  a  Commissary,  who  had  bought 
a  title,  would  make  in  the  company  of  Peers  whose  ancestors  had 
been  attainted  for  treason  i^ainst  the  Plantagenets.  The  envy 
of  the  class  which  he  quitted,  and  the  civil  scorn  of  the  class  into 
which  he  intruded  himself,  were  marked  in  very  significant  ways. 
The  elector  of  Saxony  at  first  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new 
Majesty.  Louis  the  Fonrteentb  looked  down  on  his  brother  King 
"^ith  an  air  not  unlike  that  with  which  the  Count  in  MoH^re's 
play  regards  Monsieur  Jourdain,  just  fresh  from  the  mummery 
of  being  made  a  gentleman.  Austria  exacted  large  sacrifices  in 
return  for  her- recognition,  and  at  last  gave  it  ungraciousty, 

Frederic  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic  Wittiam,  ai 
prince  who  must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed  some  talents 
for  administration,  but  whose  character  was  disfi^red  by  the 
^'wwt  o^OT  Ttces,  aad  whose  eceentrieities  wers  sweh  as  had 
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neviet  been  seen  out  of  a  niadiibuie; '  He  fro^'ieaact  atid  dtligeail 
ia  the  transaclion  of  business,  and  be  wiii  the  first  who  fooned 
the  des^n  of  obtaining  for  Prassia  a  place  among  the  European 
powers,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  her  extent  and  popula- 
tion, by  means  of  a  strong  military  organization.  Strict  eco- 
nomy enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  peace  establishment  of  sixty 
thousand  troops.  These  troops  were  disciplined  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  placed  befiide  them,  the  household  regiments  of  Ver* 
saill^s  and  St  James's  would  have  appeared  an  awkward  squad* 
The  mast^  of  such  a  force  could  not  but  be  regarded  by  aU  his 
neighbours  as  a  formidable  enemy,  and  a  valuable  ally. 

But  the  mind  of  Frederic  William  was  so  ill  regulated,  that  all 
his  inclinations  became  passions,  and  all  his  passions  partook  of 
the  (character  of  nioral  and  intellectual  disease*  His  parsimony 
degenerated  into  sordid  avarice.  His  taste  for  miUtary  pomp 
and  order  became  a  mania,  like  that  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster  for 
tulips ;  or  that  of  a  member  of  the  Roxbui^he  club  for  Caxtons. 
While  the  envoys  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  were  in  a  state  of  such 
squalid  poverty  as  moved  the  laughter  of  foreign  capitals ;  while 
the  food  placed  before  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  Prussia  was  too  scanty  to  appease  hunger^  and  so  bad 
that  even  hunger  loathed  it«^no  price  was  thought  too  extrava- 
gant for  tall  recruits.  The  ambition  of  the  king  was  to  form  a 
brigade  of  giants,  and  every  country  was  ransacked  by  his  agents 
for  men  above  the  ordinary  stature.  These  researches  were  not 
confined  to  Europe.  No  head  that  towered  above  the  cvowd  in 
the  bazars  of  Aleppo,  of  Cairo,  or  of  Surat,  could  escape  the 
crimps  of  Frederic  William.  One  Irishman  more  than  seven 
feet  high,  who  was  picked  up  in  London  hy  the  Prussian 
ambassador,  received  a  bounty  of  near  L.1300  sterling^-^very 
much  more  than  the  ambassador's  salary.  This  extravagance 
was  the  more  absurd,  because  a  stout  youth  of  five  feet  eight, 
who  might  have  been  procured  for  a  few  dollars,  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  a  much  more  valuable  soldier.  But  to 
Frederic  William,  this  huge  Irishman  was  what  a  brass  Otho,  or 
a  Vinegar  Bible,  is  to  a  collector  of  a  different  kind. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  main  end  of  Frederic  Wil- 
liam's administration  was  to  have  a  great  military  force,  though 
his  reign  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  military  dis- 
cipline, and  though  his  dominant  passion  was  the  love  of  mili- 
tary display,  he  was  yet  one  of  the  most  pacific  of  princes*  We 
are  afraid  that  his  aversion  to  war  was  not  the  effect  of  humanity, 
but  was  merely  one  of  his  thousand  whims.  His  feeling  about 
his  troops  seems  to  have  resembled  a  miser's  feeling  about  his 
money.    He  loved  to  collect  them,  to  count  them,  to  see  tbem 
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ims^ease  ;  but  he  ceuM  not  find  it  in  bis  beart  to  hweA  in  upon 
thepre<»oas  hoard*  He  looked  forward  to  some  future  lime 
when  his  Patagoniau  battalions  were  to  drive  hostile  infiBtntry 
before  them  like  sheep.  But  Uiis  future  time  was  always  reced- 
ing ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  bis  life  had  been  prolonged  thirty 
years,  his  superb  army  would  never  have  seen  any  harder  service 
than  a  sham  fight  in  the  fields  near  Berlui*  But  the  great  mill* 
tary  means  which  he  had  collected,  were  destined  to  be  employed 
by  a  spirit  feir  more  daring  and  inventive  than  his  own. 

Frederic,  sumamed  the  Great,   son    of   Frederic  William, 
was  born  in  January  1712.     It  may  safely  be  pronounced  that 
he  had  received  from  nature  a  strong  and  sharp  understanding, 
and  a  rare  firmness  of  temper  and  intensity  of  will.     As  to  the 
other  parts  of  his  character,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  nature,  or  to  the  strange  training  which  he 
underwent^     The  history  of  his  boyhood  is  painfully  interesting. 
Oliver  Twist  in  the  parish  workhouse,  Smike  at  Dotheboys'  Hall, 
were  petted  children  when  compared  with  this  wretched  heir»ap- 
parent  of  a  crown*    The  nature  of  Frederio  William  was  hard  and 
bad,  and 'the  habit  of  exerdsing  arbitrary  power  had  made  him 
frigbtftdiy  savage*  His  rage  constantly  vaited  itself  to  right  and 
left  in  curses  and  blows.    When  his  majesty  took  a  walk,  every 
human  being  fled  before  him,  as  if  a  tiger  had  broken  loose  from 
a  menagerie.     If  he  met  a  lady  in  the  street,  heg^ve  her  a  kick, 
and  told  her  to  go  home  and  mind  her  brats.     If  he  saw  a 
clergymaa  staring  at  the  soldiers,  he  admonislied  the  rev^end 
gendeman  to  betake  himself  to  study  and  prayer,  and  enforced 
this  pious  advice  by  a  sound  caning,  administered  on  the  spot. 
But  it  was  in  his  own  house  that  he  was  most  unreasonable  and 
ferocious.      His  palace  was  hell,  and  he  the  most  execrable  of 
fiends^^-^  cross  between  Moloch  and  Puck.     His  son  Frederic 
and  his  daughter  Wilhelmina,  afterwards  Margravine  of  Bareutb, 
were  in  an  especial  manner  objects  of  his  aversion.    His  own 
mind  was  uncultivated.     He  despised  literature.     He  hated  in- 
fidels, pafiists,  and  metaphysicians,  and  did  not  very  well  under- 
stand in  what  they  differed  from  each  other.    The  business  of  life, 
according  to  him,  was  to  drill  and  to  be  drilled.    The  recreations 
suited  to  a  pirinoe,  were  to  sit  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco*8moke,  to  sip 
Swedish  beer  between  the  puffs  of  the  pipe,  to  play  backgam* 
mom  for  three*halfpence  a  rubber,  to  kill  wild  hogs,  and  to  shoot 
partridges  by  the  thousand.     The  Prince-Royal  showed  little 
inctiiiaition  either  for  the  serious  employments  or  for  the  amuse- 
ments ofl  his  father*    He  shirked  the  duties  of  the  parade — he 
detested  the  fume  of  tobacco — he  had  no  taste  either  for  back- 
gammon or  knf  field^ports.    He  had  received  from  mature  an 
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exquisii;e  ear,  a^d  petibnned  akilfulTy  on  liie  flute.  His  eatliest 
instructors  had  been  French  refugees,  and  they  had  ^wakened  in 
him  a  strong  passion  for  French  literature  and  Frenoh  society. 
Frederic  William  regarded  these  tastes  as  effeminate  and  con- 
temptible, and)  by  abuse  and  persecution)  made  them  still  stronger. 
Things  became  worse  when  the  Prince- Koval  attained  that  time 
of  life  at  which  the  great  reTolution  in  the  h^man  mind  and  bodv 
takes  place.  He  was  guilty  of  some  youthful  indiscretions,  which 
no  good  and  wise  parent  would  regard  with  severity.    At  a  later 

Briod  he  was  accused,  truly  or  falsely,  of  vicei^  from  which 
istory  averts  her  eyes,  and  which  even  Satire  blushes  to  name 
— ^vices  such  that,  to  borrow  the  energetic  language  of  Lord- 
Keeper  Coventry)  ^  the  deprafed  nature  of  man,  which  of  itself 
*  carrieth  man  to  all  other  sin,  abhorretb  them/  But  the 
offences  of  his  youth  were  not  characterized  by  any  peeuliar 
turpitude.  They  excited,  however,  transports  of  rage  in  the 
king,  who  hated  all  faults  except  those  to  which  he  was  himself 
inclined ;  and  who  conceived  (nat  he  made  ample  atonement  to 
heaven  for  his  brutality,  by  holding  the  softer  passions  in  detes- 
tation. The  Prince- Royal,  too,  was  not  one  of  those  who  are 
content  to  take  their  religion  on  trust.  He  asked  puziEling  ques- 
tions, and  brought  forward  argi^nents  which  seemed  to  savour  of 
something  different  from  pure  Lutheranism.  The  King  su^^eeted 
that  his  son  was  inclined  to  be  a  heretic  of  some  sort  or  other, 
whether  Calvinist  or  Atheist  his  n^esty  did  not  very  well  know. 
The  ordinary  malignity  of  Frederic  William  was  bad  enough. 
He  now  thought  malignity  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a  Christiaii  man, 
and  all  the  conscience  that  he  had  stimulated  his  hatred.  The 
flute  was  broken — the  French  books  were  sent  out  of  the  palace — 
the  prince  was  kicked,  and  cudg^Ued,  and  pulled  by  the  hair.  At 
dinner  the  plates  were  hurled  at  his  head — sometimes  he  was 
restricted  to  bread  and  water — sometimet  he  was  forced  to  swallow 
food  so  nauseous,  that  he  eould  not  keep  it  on  his  stomaelu  Ones 
Jus  father  knocked  him  down,  dragged  him  along  the  floor  to  a 
window,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  strangl^ig  him 
with  the  cord  of  the  aurtain.  The  queen,  for  the  crime  dF  not 
wishing  to  see  her  son  murdered^  was  sul^ected  to  llie  grossest 
indignities.  The  Princess  Wilhelmina,  who  to<^  her  Walker  s 
part,  was  treated  almost  as  ill  as  Mrs  Brownrigg's  appdentices. 
jDriven  to  despair,  the  unhi^py  youth  tried  to  run  away ;  then 
the  fury  of  the  old  ty<fant  vos«  to  madness.  The  prince  was  an 
officer  in  the  army ;  his  flight  was  therefore  desertion^  and»  in 
the  HMMMkl  code  of  Frederic  WMam,  desertion  was  the  highest  of 
all  erimes.  ^  Desertiotty.'  says  this  royal  theologian,  in  one  e€  his 
Jhalf-eraay  letters*.  ^  ia  ftom  h^    It  is  a  work  of  thechiUies  ef 
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^  tbp  d^vilf   Kqi  i^bUd  <if  God  cwld  powUy  be  guUly  of  h!  Ab 

accomplice  pf  tlie  prin<;e»  io  spite  of  the  recomoieiidatioQ  of  a 
cQVirt-jti^rti^},  wft$  inereile««ly  put  to  death.  It  seemed  probable 
th»t  the  prip.ce  himself  weuld  »uffer  the  same  fate.  It  was  with 
diffiQuUy  that  the  intereession  of  the  States  of  HoUand,  of  the 
Kingg  of  Sweden  and  Poland)  and  of  the  Emperor  of  Germanyy 
saved  the  House  of  Brandenburg  from  the  stain  of  an  unnatural 
nturder*  After  months  of  cruel  suspense,  Frederie  learaed  that 
his  life  would  be  sparedt  He  remained)  however,  long  a  prison- 
er ;  hut  he  was  not  on  that  account  to  be  pitied.  He  found  in  his 
j^^ler^  a  tfiidemeas  which  he  had  never  lound  in  his  father ;  his 
table  was  not  sumptuous,  but  he  had  wholesome  food  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  appease  hunger ;  he  oould  read  the  Hewriade  without 
peing  hiol^ed,  and  play  on  his  flute  without  having  it  broken 
Qy«r  his  head. 

When  his  eonfinement  terminated,  he  was  a  man.  He  had 
nearly  completed  his  twenty-£rst  year,  and  could  scarcely,  even 
by  such  a  parent  as  Frederic  William,  be  kept  much  longer 
under  the  restraints  which  had  made  his  boyhood  miser- 
s^ble.  Suffering  had  matured  his  understanding^,  while  it  had 
hardened  his  heart  and  soured  his  temper.  He  had  learnt  self- 
CQmmand  and  dissimulation ;  he  affected  to  conform  to  some  of 
his  father'ii  views,  and  submissively  accepted  a  wife,  who  was  a 
wife  only  iju  name,  from  his  father's  hand.  He  also  served  with 
credit,  though  without  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  brilliant 
distinetiony  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  during  a 
campaign  marked  by  no  extraordinary  events.  He  was  now 
permitted  to  keep  a  separate  establishment,  and  was  therefore 
able  to  indulge  Mfith  caution  his  own  tastes.  Partly  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  king,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  in<^natioB,  he 
gave  up  a  portion  o^  his .  tune  to  military  and  political  business, 
aud  thus  gradually  acquired  such  an  aptitude  for  affairs  as  his 
most  intimate  associates  were  not  aware  that  be  possessed. 

His  favourite  abode  was  at  Rheinsberg,  near  the  frontier  which 
separates  the  Prussian  dominions  from  the  duchy  v  of  Mecklen- 
burg. Jdheinsherg  is  a  fertile  and  smiling  spot,  in  the  nudst  of. 
the  sandy  waste  of  the  Marquisate.  The  mansion,  surrounded 
by  woo^  of  oak  and  beech,  looks  out  upon  a  spacious  lake. 
There  Frederic  amused  himself  by  laying  out  gardens  in  regit* 
lar  alleys  and  intricate  mazes,  by  building  obelkks,  temples, 
aad  conservatorijQS,  and  by  collecting  rare  fruits  and  flowers. 
His  i^tirement  was  enlivened  by  a  few  companions,  among  whom 
he  seems  to  hav<e  preferred  those  who^  by  birth  or  exlraetion, 
were  French.  With  these  .inmates,  he  dined  and  supped  well, 
draak  freely,  and  amused  himself  sometimes  w^  eoneerts,  some- 
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times  with  holding  chapters  of  a  fraternity  which  he  called  the 
Order  of  Bayard ;  but  literature  was  his  chief  resource. 

His  education  had  been  entirely  French.  The  long  ascend- 
ency which  Louis  XIV.  had  enjoy ed,  and  the  eminent  merit  of 
the  tragic  and  comic  dramatists,  of  the  satirists^  and  of  the  preach- 
ers who  had  flourished  under  that  magnificent  prince,  had  made 
the  French  language  predominant  in  Europe.  Even  in  countries 
which  had  a  national  literature,  and  which  could  boast  of  names 
greater  than  those  of  Racine,  of  Moliere,  and  of  MassiUon^ — in  the 
country  of  Dante,  in  the  country  of  Cervantes,  in  the  country  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton — the  intellectual  fashions  of  Paris  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  adopted*  Germany  had  not  yet  produced 
a  single  masterpiece  of  poetry  or  eloquence.  In  Germany,  there- 
fore, the  French  taste  reigned  without  rivs^l  and  without  limit. 
Every  youth  of  rank  was  taught  to  speak  and  write  French. 
That  he  should  speak  and  write  his  own  tongue  with  politeness, 
or  even  with  accuracy  and  facility,  was  regarded  as  comparatively 
an  unimportant  object.  Even  Frederic  William,  with  all  hu 
rugged  Saxon  prejudices,  thought  it  necessary  that  his  children 
should  know  French,  and  quite  unnecessary  that  they  should  be 
well  versed  in  German.  The  Latin  was  positively  interdicted* 
^  My  son,'  his  majesty  wrote,  ^  shall  not  learn  Latin ;  and,  more 
^  than  that,  I  will  not  suffer  any  body  even  to  mention  such  a 
^  thing  to  me.'  One  of  the  preceptors  ventured  to  read  the 
Golden  Bull  in  the  original  with  the  Prince- Royal.  Frederic 
William  entered  the  room,  and  broke  out  in  his  usual  kingly 
style. 

<  Rascal,  what  are  you  at  there  ?* 

*  Please  your  majesty,'  answered  the  preceptor,  *  I  was  ex- 
^  plaining  the  Golden  Bull  to  his  royal  highness.' 

^  I'll  Golden  Bull  you,  you  rascal  I'  roared  the  majesty  of 
Prussia.  Up  went  the  king's  cane,  away  ran  the  terrified  in- 
structor, and  Frederic's  classical  studies  ended  for  ever.  He  now 
and  then  affected  to  quote  Latin  sentences,  and  produced  such 
exquisite  Ciceronian  phrases  as  these : — ^  Stante  pede  morire,' — 
*  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandus,' — *  Tot  verbas  tot  spondera.' 
Of  Italian,  he  had  not  enough  to  read  a  p£^e  of  Metastasio  with 
ease ;  and  of  the  Spanish  and  English,  he  did  not,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  understand  a  single  word. 

As  the  highest  human  compositions  to  which  he  had  access 
were  those  of  the  French  writers,  it  is  not  strange  that  his  admi- 
ration for.  those  writers  should  have  been  unbounded.  His  am- 
bitious and  eager  temper  early  prompted  him  to  imitate  what  he 
admired.  The  wish,  perhaps,  dearest  to  his  heart  was,  that  he 
might  rank  among  the  masters  of  French  rhetoric  and  poetry* 
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He  wrotd  prose  and  veriie  as  indefatfgably  ad  if  he  had  been  a 
starving  hack  of  Cave  or  Osborn ;  but  Nature,  which  had  be- 
stowed on  him,  in  a  large  measure,  the  talents  of  a  captain  and 
of  an  administrator,  had  withheld  fl'om  him  those  higher  and 
rarer  gifts,  without  which  industrv  labours  in  vain  to  produce 
imnibrtal  eloquence  or  song.  And,  indeed,  had  he  been  blessed 
with  more  imagination,  wit,  and  fertility  of  thought,  than  he 
appears  to  have  had,  he  would  still  have  been  subject  to  one 
great  disadvantage,  which  would,  \n  all  probability,  have  for 
ever  prevented  him  from  taking  a  high  place  among  men  of  let- 
ters. He  had  not  the  fiill  command  of  any  language.  There 
was  no  machine  of  thought  which  he  could  employ  with  perfect 
ease^  confidence,  and  freedom.  He  had  German  enough  to  scold 
hisr  servants,  or  to  give  the  word  of  command  to  his  grenadiers ; 
but  his  grammar  and  pronunciation  were  extremely  bad.  He 
fbund  it  difficult  to  make  out  the  meaning  even  of  the  simplest 
German  poetry.  On  one  occasion  a  version  of  Racine's  Iphigenie 
wtts  read  to  him.  He  held  the  French  original  in  his  hand ;  but 
was  forced  to  own  that,  even  with  such  help,  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  translation.  Yet  though  he  had  neglected  his  mother 
tongue  in  order  to  bestow  all  his  attention  on  French,  his  French 
was,  after  all,  the  French  of  a  foreigner.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  have  always  at  his  beck  some  men  of  letters  from  Paris 
to  p6int  out  the  solecisms  and  false  rhymes,  of  which,  to  the  last, 
he  was  frequently  guilly.  Even  had  he  possessed  the  poetic 
faculty — of  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  was  utterly  desti- 
tute— the  want  of  a  language  would  have  prevented  him  from 
being  a  great  poet.  No  noble  work  of  imagination,  as  fiar  as  we 
recollect,  was  ever  composed  by  any  man,  except  in  a  dialect 
which  he  had  learned  without  remembering  how  or  when  ;  and 
which  he  had  spoken  with  perfect  ease  before  he  had  ever  ana- 
lysed its  structure.  Romans  of  great  talents  wrote  Greek  verses ; 
but  how  many  of  those  verses  liave  deserved  to  live  ?  Many 
men  of  eminent  genius  have,  in  modern  times,  written  Latin 
poems ;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  none  of  those  poems,  not 
even  Milton's,  can  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  art,  or  even  very 
high  in  the  second.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  in  the 
French  verses  of  Frederic,  we  can  find  nothing  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  man  of  good  parts  and  industry — nothing  above  the 
level  of  Newdigate  and  Seatonian  poetry.  His  best  pieces 
naay  perhaps  rank  with  the  worst  in  Dodsley*s  collection.  In 
history,  he  succeeded  better.  We  do  not,  indeed,  find  in  any 
part  of  his  voluminous  Memoirs,  either  deep  reflection  or  vivid 
painting.  But  the  narrative  is  distinguished  by  clearness,  con- 
ciseness, good  sense,  and  a  certain  air  of  truth  and  simplicity, 
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-wliich  is  singularly  graceful  in  a  man  who,  having  done  great 
things,  sits  down  to  relate  them.  On  the  whole,  however,  none 
of  his  writings  are  so  agreeable  to  us  as  his  Letters ;  particularly 
those  which  are  written  with  earnestness,  and  are  not  embroidered 
with  verses. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man  devoted  to  literature,  and 
acquainted  only  with  the  literature  of  France,  should  have  looked 
with  profound  veneration  on  the  genius  of  Voltaire.  Nor  is  it 
just  to  condemn  him  for  this  feelmg.  '  A  man  who  has  never 
'  seen  the  sun,'  says  Calderon  in  one  of  his  charming  comedies, 

*  cannot  be  blamed  for  thinking  that  no  glory  can  exceed  that  of 

*  the  moon.     A  man  who  has  seen  neither  moon  nor  sun,  cannot 

*  be  blamed  for  talking  of  the  unrivalled  brightness  of  the  morn- 

*  ing  star.*  Had  Frederic  been  able  to  read  Homer  and  Milton, 
or  even  Virgil  and  Tasso,  his  admiration  of  the  Henriade  would 
prove  that  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  discerning 
what  is  excellent  in  art.  Had  he  been  familiar  with  Sophocles 
or  Shakspeate,  ve  should  have  expected  him  to  appreciate  Zaire 
more  justly.  Had  he  been  able  to  study  Thucydides  and  Tacitus 
in  the  original  Greek  and  Latin,  he  would  have  known  that 
there  were  heights  in  the  eloquence  of  history  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth.  But  the 
finest  heroic  poem,  several  of  the  most  powerful  tragedies,  and 
the  most  brilliant  and  picturesque  historical  work  that  Frederic 
had  ever  read,  were  Voltaire's.  Such  high  and  various  excel- 
lence moved  the  young  prince  almost  to  adoration.  The  opinions 
of  Voltaire  on  religious  and  philosophical  questions  had  not  yet 
been  fully  exhibited  to  the  public.  At  a  later  period,  when  an 
exile  from  his  country,  and  at  open  war  with  the  Church,  he 
spoke  out.  But  when  Frederic  was  at  Rheinsberg,  Voltaire 
was  still  a  courtier;  and,  though  he  could  not  always  curb  his 

Eetulant  wit,  he  had  as  yet  published  nothing  that  could  exclude 
im  from  Versailles,  and  little  that  a  divine  of  the  mild  and 
generous  school  of  Grotius  and  Tillotson  might  not  read  with 
pleasure.  In  the  Henriade^  in  Zaire^  and  in  Alzirey  Christian 
piety  is  exhibited  in  the  most  amiable  form ;  and,  some  years 
after  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  a  Pope  condescended 
to  accept  the  dedication  of  Mahomet.  The  real  sentiments  of 
the  poet,  however,  might  be  clearly  perceived  by  a  keen  eye 
through  the  decent  disguise  with  which  he  veiled  them,  and 
could  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  Frederic,  who  held  similar 
opinions,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  practise  similar  dissimu- 
lation. 

The  prince  wrote  to  his  idol  in  the  style  of  a  worshipper ;  and 
Voltaire  replied  with  exquisite  grace  and  address.  A  correspon- 
dence followed,  which  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  those 
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who  wish  to  become  proficients  in  the  ignoble  art  of  flattery.  No 
man  ever  paid  complioients  better  than  Voltaire.  His  sweetest 
confectionary  had  always  a  delicate,  yet  stimulating  flavour, 
which  was  delightful  to  palates  weariea  by  the  coarse  prepara- 
tions of  inferior  artists.  It  was  only  from  his  hand  that  so  much 
sugar  could  be  swallowed  without  making  the  swallower  sick. 
Copies  of  verses,  writing-desks,  trinkets  of  amber,  were  ex- 
changed between  the  friends.  Frederic  confided  his  writings  to 
Voltaire ;  and  Voltaire  applauded,  as  if  Frederic  had  been  Racine 
and  Bossuet  in  one.  One  of  his  royal  highness's  performances 
was  a  refutation  of  the  Principe  of  Machiavelli.  Voltaire  under- 
took to  convey  it  to  the  press.  It  was  entitled  the  Anti-Machiavel, 
and  was  an  edifying  homily  against  rapacity,  perfidy,  arbitrary 
government,  unjust  war — in  short,  against  almost  every  thing  for 
which  its  author  is  now  remembered  among  men. 

The  old  King  uttered  now  and  then  a  ferocious  growl  at  the 
diversions  of  Rheinsberg.  But  his  health  was  broken  ;  his  end 
was  approaching ;  and  his  vigour  was  impaired.  He  had  only 
one  pleasure  left — that  of  seeing  tall  soldiers.  He  could  always 
be  propitiated  by  a  present  of  a  grenadier  of  six  feet  eight  or  six 
feet  nine ;  and  such  presents  were  from  time  to  time  judiciously 
offered  by  his  son. 

Early  in  the  year  1740,  Frederic  William  met  death  with  a 
firmness  and  dignity  worthy  of  a  better  and  wiser  man;  and 
Frederic,  who  had  just  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year,  be- 
came King  of  Prussia.  His  character  was  little  understood. 
That  he  had  good  abilities,  indeed,  no  person  who  had  talked 
with  him,  or  corresponded  with  him,  could  doubt.  But  the  easy 
Epicurean  life  whicn  he  had  led,  his  love  of  ffood  cookery  and 
good  wine,  of  music,  of  conversation,  of  light  literature,  led 
many  to  regard  him  as  a  sensual  and  intellectual  voluptuary. 
His  habit  of  canting  about  moderation,  peace,  liberty,  and  the 
happiness  which  a  good  mind  derives  from  the  happiness  of 
others,  had  imposed  on  some  who  should  have  known  better. 
Those  who  thought  best  of  him,  expected  a  Telemachus  after 
F6nelon*s  pattern.  Others  predicted  the  approach  of  a  Medi- 
cean  age — an  age  propitious  to  learning  and  art,  and  not  unpro- 
pitious  to  pleasure.  Nobody  had  the  least  suspicion  that  a 
tyrant  of  extraordinary  military  and  political  talents,  of  industry 
more  extraordinary  still,  without  fear,  without  faith,  and  with- 
out mercy,  had  ascended  the  throne. 

The  disappointment  of  Falstafi"  at  his  old  boon-companion's 
coronation,  was  not  more  bitter  than  that'^  which  awaited  some 
of  the  inmates  of  Rheinsberg.  They  had  long  looked  forward 
to  the  accession  of  their  patron,  as  to  the  day  from  which  their 
t)wn  prosperity  and  greatness  was  to  date.     They  had  at  las^ 
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reached  the  promised  land,  the  land  which  they  had  figured  to 
themselves  as  flowing  .with  milk  and  honey ;  and  they  found  it 
a  desert*  '  No  more  of  these  fooleries,'  was  the  short,  sharp 
admonition  given  by  Frederic  to  one  of  them.  It  soon  became 
plain  that,  in  the  most  important  points,  the  new  sovereign  bore 
a  strong  family  likeness  to  his  predecessor.  There  was  a  wide 
difference  between  the  father  and  the  son  as  respected  extent 
and  vigour  of  intellect,  speculative  opinions,  amusements, 
studies,  outward  demeanour.  But  the  groundwork  of  the  cha- 
racter was  the  same  in  both.  To  both  were  common  the  love 
of  order,  the  love  of  business,  the  military  taste,  the  parsimony, 
the  imperious  spirit,  the  temper  irritable  even  to  ferocity,  the 
pleasure  in  the  pain  and  humiliation  of  others.  But  these  propen- 
sities had  in  Frederic  William  partaken  of  the  general  unsound- 
ness of  his  mind,  and  wore  a  very  different  aspect  when  found  in 
company  with  the  strong  and  cultivated  understanding  of  his 
successor.  Thus,  for  example,  Frederic  was  as  anxious  as  any 
prince  could  be  about  the  efficacy  of  his  army.  But  this  anxiety 
never  degenerated  into  a  monomania,  like  that  which  led  his 
father  to  pay  fancy-prices  for  giants.  Frederic  was  as  thrifty 
about  money  as  any  prince  or  any  private  man  ought  to  be. 
But  he  did  not  conceive,  like  his  father,  that  it  was  worth  while 
to  eat  unwholesome  cabbages  for  the  scdce  of  saving  four  or  five 
rixdoUars  in  the  year.  Frederic  was,  we  fear,  as  malevolent  as 
his  father ;  but  Frederic's  wit  enabled  him  often  to  show  his 
malevolence  in  ways  more  decent  than  those  to  which  his  father 
resorted,  and  to  inflict  misery  and  degradation  by  a  taunt  instead 
of  a  blow.  Frederic,  it  is  true,  by  no  means  relinquished  his 
hereditary  privilege  of  kicking  and  cudgelling.  His  practice, 
however,  as  to  that  matter,  differed  in  some  important  respects 
from  his  father's.  To  Frederic  William,  the  mere  circumstance 
that  any  persons  whatever,  men,  women,  or  children,  Prussians 
or  foreigners,  were  within  reach  of  his  toes  and  of  his  cane, 
appeared  to  be  a.  sufficient  reason  for  proceeding  to  belabour 
them.  Frederic  required  provocation  as  well  as  vicinity;  nor 
was  he  ever  known  to  inflict  this  paternal  species  of  correction 
on  any  but  his  born  subjects;  though  on  one  occasion  M. 
Thi^bault  had  reason,  during  a  few  seconds,  to  anticipate  the 
high  honour  of  beinj^  an' exception  to  this  general  rule.   • 

The  character  of  Frederic  was  still  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood either  by  his  subjects  or  by  his  neighbours,  when  events 
occurred  which  exhibited  it  in  a  strong  light.  A  few  months 
after  his  accession  died  Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
last  descendent,  in  the  male  line,  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Charles  left  no  son,  and  had,  long^  before  his  death,  relin- 
quished all  hopes  of  male  issue.    During  the  latter  part  of  his 
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life,  his  principal  object  had  been  to  secure  to  his  descendents  in 
the  female  line  the  many  crowns  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
With  this  view,  he  had  promulgated  a  new  law  of  succession^ 
widely  celebrated  throughout  Europe  under  the  name  of  the 

*  Pragmatic  Sanction/  By  virtue  of  this  decree,  his  daughter, 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Francis  of  Loraine, 
succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  her  ancestors. 

No  sovereign  has  ever  taken  possession  of  a  throne  by  a 
clearer  title.  All  the  politics  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  had, 
during  twentv  years,  been  directed  to  one  single  end — the  set- 
tlement of  the  succession.  From  every  person  whose  rights 
could  be  considered  as  injuriously  affected,  renunciations  in  the 
most  solemn  form  had  been  obtained.  The  new  law  had  been 
ratified  by  the  Estates  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  which 
made  up  the  great  Austrian  monarchy.  England,  France, 
Spain,  Russia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Ger- 
manic body,  had  bound  themselves  by  treaty  to  maintain  th^ 

*  Pragmatic  Sanction.'  That  Instrument  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  public  faith  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Even  if  no  positive  stipulations  on  this  subject  had  existed, 
the  arrangement  was  one  which  no  good  man  would  have  been 
willing  to  disturb.  It* was  a  peaceable  arrangement.  It  was  an 
arrangement  acceptable  to  the  great  population  whose  happiness 
was  chiefly  concerned.  It  was  an  arrangement  which  made  no 
change  in  the  distribution  of  power  among  the  states  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  was  an  arrangement  which  could  be  set  aside  only 
by  means  of  a  general  war;  and,  if  it  were  set  aside,  the  effect 
would  be,  that  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  would  be  deranged, 
that  the  loyal  and  patriotic  feelings  of  millions  would  be  cruelly 
outraged,  and  that  great  provinces  which  had  been  united  for 
centuries  would  be  torn  from  each  other  by  main  force. 

The  sovereigns  of  Europe  were,  therefore,  bound  by  every 
obligation  which  those  who  are  intrusted  with  power  over  their 
fellow-creatures  ought  to  hold   most    sa<ired,    to    respect  and 
defend  the  rights  of  the  Archduchess.     Her  situation  and  her 
personal  qualities  were  such  as  might  be  expected  to  move  the 
mind  of  any  generous  man  to  pity,  admiration,  and  chivalrous 
tenderness.     She  was  in  her  twenty-fourth  year.     Her  form  was 
BMJestic,  her  features  beautiful,  her  countenance  sweet  and  ani- 
mated, her  voice  musical,  her  deportment  gracious  and  dignified. 
In  all  domestic  relations  she  was  without  reproach.     She  was 
married  to  a  husband  whom  she  loved,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  birth  to  a  child  when  death  deprived  her  of  her  father. 
The  loss  of  a  parent,  and  the  new  cares  of  empire,  were  too  much 
for  her  in  the  delicate  state  of  her  health.     Her  spirits  wer^ 
depressed,  apd  her  cheek  lost  its  bloopi. 
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Yet  it  seemed  that  she  had  little  cause  for  atixiety.  It  seemed 
that  justice,  humanity,  and  the  faith  of  treaties  would  have  their 
due  weight,  and  that  the  settlement  so  solemnly  guaranteed  would 
he  quietly  carried  into  effect.  England,  Russia,  Poland,  and 
Holland,  declared  in  form  their  intention  to  adhere  to  their 
engagements.  The  French  ministers  made  a  verbal  declaration 
to  the  same  effect.  But  from  no  quarter  did  the  young  Queen 
of  Hungary  receive  stronger  assurances  of  friendship  and  sup- 
port than  from  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Yet  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  ^  Anti-Machiavel,'  had  already 
fully  determined  to  commit  the  great  crime  of  violating  his 
plighted  faith,  of  robbing  the  ally  whom  he  was  bound  to  de- 
fend, and  of  plunging  all  Europe  into  a  long,  bloody,  and  deso- 
lating war ;  and  all  this  for  no  end  whatever,  except  that  he 
might  extend  his  dominions,  and  see  his  name  in  the  gazettes. 
He  determined  to  assemble  a  great  army  with  speed  and  secrecy, 
to  invade  Silesia  before  Maria  Theresa  should  be  apprised  of  his 
design,  and  to  add  that  rich  province  to  his  kingdom. 

We  will  not  condescend  to  refute  at  length  the  pleas  which  the 
compiler  of  the  Memoirs  before  us  has  copied  from  Doctor  Preuss. 
They  amount  to  this — that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  had  some 
ancient  pretensions  to  Silesia,  and  had  in  the  previous  century 
been  compelled,  by  hard  usage  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  to  waive  those  pretensions.  It  is  certain  that,  whoever 
miffht  originally  have  been  in  the  right,  Prussia  had  submitted. 
Pnnce  after  prince  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  had  acquiesced 
in  the  existing  arrangement.  Nay,  the  Court  of  Berlin  had 
recently  been  allied  with  that  of  Vienna,  and  had  guaranteed  the 
integrity  of  the  Austrian  states.  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear,  that  if 
antiquated  claims  are  to  be  set  up  against  recent  treaties  and  long 
possession,  the  world  can  never  be  at  peace  for  a  day?  The 
laws  of  all  nations  have  wisely  established  a  time  of  limitation, 
after  which  titles,  however  illegitimate  in  their  origin,  cannot  be 
questioned.  It  is  felt*  by  every  body,  that  to  eject  a  person  from 
his  estate  on  the  ground  of  some  injustice  committed  in  the  time 
of  the  Tudors,  would  produce  all  the  evils  which  result  from 
arbitrary  confiscation,  and  would  make  all  property  insecure.  It 
concerns  the  commonwealth — so  runs  the  legal  maxim — ^that 
there  be  an  end  of  litigation.  And  surely  this  maxim  is  at  Itast 
equally  applicable  to  the  great  commonwealth  of  states ;  for 
in  that  commonwealth  litigation  means  the  devastation  of  pro- 
vincesy  the  suspension  of  trade  and  industry,  sieges  like  those  of 
Badajoz  and  St  Sebastian,  pitched  fields  like  those  of  Eylau  and 
Borodino.  We  hold  that  the  transfer  of  Norway  from  Denmaiic 
to  Sweden  was  an  unjustifiable  proceeding  ;  but  would  the  king 
of  Denmark  be  therefore  justified  in  landing,  without  any  new 
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provocation,  in  Norway,  and  commencing  military  operations 
there?     The  king  of  Holland  thinks,  no  doubt,  that  he  was 
unjustly  deprived  of  the  Belgian  provinces.    Grant  that  it  were 
so.     Would  he,  therefore,  be  justified  in  marching  with  an  army 
on  Brussels  ?  The  case  against  Frederic  was  still  stronger,  inas- 
much as  the  injustice  of  which  he  complained  had  been  committed 
more  than  a  century  before.     Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  he 
owed  the  highest  personal  obligations  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  life  had  not  been  preserved  by 
the  intercession  of  the  prince  whose  daughter  he  was  about  to 
plunder. 

To  do  the  King  justice,  he  pretended  to  no  more  virtue  than 
lie  had.  In  Manifestoes  he  might,  for  form's  sake,  insert  some 
idle  stories  about  his  antiquated  claim  on  Silesia ;  but  in  his 
conversations  and  Memoirs  he  took  a  very  different  tone.  To 
quote  his  own  words :  '  Ambition,  interest,  the  desire  of  making 
*  people  talk  about  me,  carried  the  day  ;  and  I  decided  for  war.* 

Having  resolved  on  his  course,  he  acted  with  ability  and  vigour. 
It  was  impossible  wholly  to  conceal  his  preparations;  for 
throughout  the  Prussian  territories  regiments,  guns,  and  bag- 
gage were  in  motion.  The  Austrian  envoy  at^  Berlin  apprized 
nis  court  of  these  facts,  and  expressed  a  suspicion  of  Frederic's 
designs;  but  the  ministers  of  Maria  Theresa  refused  to  give 
credit  to  so  black  an  imputation  on  a  young  prince  who  was 
known  chiefly  by  his  hign  professions  of  integrity  and  philan- 
thropy.   *  We  will  not,' — they  wrote — *  we  cannot,  believe  it.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  Prussian  forces  had  been  assembled. 
Without  any  declaration  of  war,  without  any  demand  for  repara- 
tion, in  the  very  act  of  pouring  forth  compliments  and  assurances 
of  good-will,  Frederic  commenced  hostilities.  Many  thousands 
of  his  troops  were  actually  in  Silesia  before  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary knew  that  he  had  set  up  any  claim  to  any  part  of  her 
territories.  At  length  he  sent  her  a  message  which  could  be 
regarded  only  as  an  insult.  If  she  would  but  let  him  have 
Silesia,  he  would,  he  said,  stand  by  her  against  any  power  which 
should  try  to  deprive  her  of  her  otli^r  dominions :  as  if  he  was 
not  already  bound  to  stand  by  her,  or  as  .if  his  new  promise 
could  be  of  more  value  than  the  old  one ! 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter.  The  cold  was  severe,  and  the 
roads  deep  in  mire.  But  the  Prussians  pressed  on.  Resistance 
was  imposi^ble.  The  Austrian  army  was  then  neither  numerous 
nor  efficient.  The  small  portion  of  that  army  which  lay  in 
Silesia,  was  unprepared  for  hostilities.  Glogau  was  blockaded. ; 
Breslau  opened  its  gates ;  Ohlau  was  evacuated.  A  few  scatter^ 
garrisons  still  held  out ;  but  the  whole  open  country  was  subju- 
gated :  no  enemy  ventured  to  encounter  the  king  in  the  fiei^  j 
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and,  before  the  end  of  January  1741,  he  returned  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  his  subjects  at  Berlin. 

Had  the  Silesian  question  been  merely  a  question  between 
Frederic  and  Maria  Theresa,  it  would  be  impossible  to  acquit 
the  Prussian  king  of  gross  perfidy.  But  when  we  consider  the 
effects  which  his  policy  produced,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce, 
on  the  whole  community  of  civilized  nations,  we  are  compelled 
to  pronounce  a  condemnation  still  more  severe.  Till  he  began 
the  war,  it  seemed  possible,  even  probable,  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  would  be  preserved.  The  plunder  of  the  great  Austrian 
heritage  was  indeed  a  strong  temptation  ;  and  in  more  than  one 
cabinet  ambitious  schemes  were  already  meditated.  But  the 
treaties  by  which  the  *  Pragmatic  Sanction'  had  been  guaranteed, 
were  express  and  recent.  To  throw  all  Europe  into  confusion 
for  a  purpose  clearly  unjust,  was  no  light  matter.  England  was 
true  to  her  engagements.  The  voice  of  Fleury  had  always  been 
for  peace.  He  had  a  conscience.  He  was  now  in  extreme  old 
age,  and  was  unwilling,  after  a  life  which,  when  his  situation 
was  considered,  must  be  pronounced  singularly  pure,  to  carry 
the  fresh  stain  of  a  great  crime  before  the  tribunal  of  his  God. 
Even  the  vain  and  unprincipled  Belle- Isle,  whose  whole  life  was 
one  wild  daydream  of  conquest  and  spoliation,  felt  that  France, 
bound  as  she  was  by  solemn  stipulations,  could  not,  without  dis- 

frace,  make  a  direct  attack  on  the  Austrian  dominions*  Charles, 
Hector  of  Bavaria,  pretended  that  he  had  a  right  to  a  large 
part  of  the  inheritance  which  the  *  Pragmatic  Sanction'  gave  to 
the  Queen  of  Hungary ;  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  powerful 
to  move  without  support.  It  might,  therefore,  not  unreasonably 
be  expected,  that  after  a  short  period  of  restlessness,  all  the 
potentates  of  Christendom  would  acquiesce  in  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  late  Emperor.  But  the  selfish  rapacity  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  gave  the  signal  to  his  neighbours.  His  example 
quieted  their  sense  of  shame.  His  success  led  them  to  underrate 
the  difficulty  of  dismembering  the  Austrian  monarchy.  The 
whole  world  sprang  to  arms.  On  the  head  of  Frederic  is  all 
the  blood  which  was  shednn  a  war  which  raged  during  many 
years  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe — the  blood  of  the  column 
of  Fontenoy,  the  blood  of  th^  brave  mountaineers  who  were 
slaughtered  at  Culloden.  The  evils  produced  by  his  wicked- 
ness were  felt  in  lands  where  the  name  of  Prussia  was  unknown ; 
and,  in  order  that  he  might  rob  a  neighbour  whom  he  had  pro- 
mised to  defend,  black  men  fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  red  men  scalped  each  other  by  the  Great  Lakes  of  North 
America. 

Silesia  had  been  occupied  without  a  battle ;  but  the  Austrian 
troops  were  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  fortresses  which  still  held 
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out.  In  the  spring  Frederic  rejoined  his  army.  He  had  seen 
little  of  war,  and  had  never  commanded  any  great  body  of  men 
in  the  field.  It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  his  first  military 
operations  showed  little  of  that  skill  which,  at  a  later  period, 
was  tho  admiration  of  Europe.  What  connoisseurs  say  of  some 
pictures  painted  by  Raphael  in  his  youth,  may  be  said  of  this 
campaign.  It  was  in  Frederic's  early  bad  manner.  Fortunately 
for  him,  the  generals  to  whom  he  was  opposed  were  men  of  small 
capacity.  The  discipline  of  his  own  troops,  particularly  of  the 
infantry,  was  unequalled  in  that  age ;  and  some  able  and  ex- 
perienced ofiScers  were  at  hand  to  assist  him  with  their  advice. 
Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  was  Field- Marshal  Schwerin — 
a  brave  adventurer  of  Pomeranian  extraction,  who  had  served 
half  the  governments  in  Europe,  had  borne  the  commissions  of 
the  States-General  of  Holland  and  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklen* 
burg,  had  fought  under  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  and  had  been 
with  Charles  the  Twelfth  at  Bender. 

Frederic's  first  battle  was  fought  at  Molwitz ;  and  never  did 
the  career  of  a  great  commander  open  in  a  more  inauspicious 
manner.  His  army  was  victorious.  Not  only,  however,  did  he 
not  establish  his  title  to  the  character  of  an  able  general,  but  he 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  he  possessed 
the  vulgar  courage  of  a  soldier.  The  cavalry,  which  he  com- 
manded in  person,  was  put  to  flight.  Unaccustomed  to  the  tumult 
and  carnage  of  a  field  of  battle,  he  lost  his  self-possession,  and 
listened  too  readily  to  those  who  urged  him  to  save  himself.  His 
English  grey  carried  him  many  miles  from  the  field,  while  Schwe- 
rin, though  wounded  in  two  places,  mailfully  upheld  the  day. 
The  skill  of  the  old  Field-Marshal  and  the  steadiness  of  the 
Prussian  battalions  prevailed ;  and  the  Austrian  army  was  driven 
from  the  fie^d  with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  men. 

The  news  was  carried  late  at  night  to  a  mill  in  which  the  king 
had  taken  shelter.  It  gave  him  a  bitter  pang.  He  was  success- 
ful ;  but  he  owed  his  success  to  dispositions  which  others  had 
inade,  and  to  the  valour  of  men  who  had  fought  while  he  was 
flying.  So  unpromising  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  greatest 
warrior  of  that  age  !       . 

The  battle  of  Molwitz  was  the  signal  for  a  general  explosion 
throughout  Europe.  Bavaria  took  up  ^urms.  France,  not  yet 
declaring  herself  a  principal  in  the  war,  took  part  in  it  as  an  ally 
of  Bavaria.  The  two  great  statesmen  to  whom  mankind  had 
owed  many  years  of  tranquillity,  disappeared  about  this  time 
from  the  scene ;  but  not  till  they  had  both  been  guilty  of  the  weak- 
ness of  sacrificing  their  sense  of  justice  and  their  love  of  peace  in 
the  vain  hope  of  preserving  their  power*  Fleury,  sinking  under  age 
and  infirmity,  was  borne  down  by  the  impetuosity  of  Belle-Isle. 
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Walpole  retired  from  the  service  of  his  ungrateful  country  to  his 
woods  and  paintings  at  Houghton ;  and  his  power  devolved  on  the 
daring  and  eccentric  Carteret.  As  were  the  ministers,  so  were 
the  nations.  Thirty  years  during  which  Europe  had,  with  few 
interruptions,  enjoyed  repose,  had  prepared  the  public  mind  for 
great  military  efforts.  A  new  generation  had  grown  up,  which 
could  not  i;emember  the  siege  of  Turin  or  the  slaughter  of  Mal- 
plaquet ;  which  knew  war  by  nothing  but  its  trophies ;  and  which, 
while  it  looked  with  pride  on  the  tapestries  at  Blenheim,  or  the 
statue  in  the  ^  Place  of  Victories/  little  thought  by  what  privations, 
by  what  waste  of  private  fortunes,  by  how  many  bitter  tears, 
conquests  must  be  purchased. 

For  a  time  fortune  seemed  adverse  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary. 
Frederic  invaded  Moravia,  The  French  and  Bavarians  pene- 
trated into  Bohemia,  and  were  there  joined  by  the  Saxons. 
Prague  was  taken.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  raised  by  the 
suffrages  of  his  colleagues  to  the  Imperial  throne — a  throne  which 
the  practice  of  centuries  had  almost  entitled  the  House  of  Austria 
to  regard  as  a  hereditary  possession. 

Yet  was  the  spirit  of  the  haughty  daughter  of  the  Csesars 
unbroken.  Hungary  was  still  hers  by  an  unquestionable  title ; 
and  although  her  ancestors  had  found  Hungary  the  most  mu- 
tinous of  all  their  kingdoms,  she  resolved  to  trust  herself  to  the 
fidelity  of  a  people,  rude  indeed,  turbulent,  and  impatient  of  op- 
pression, but  brave,  generous,  and  simple-hearted.  In  the  midst 
of  distress  and  peril  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  the 
Emperor  Joseph  the  Second.  Scarcely  had  she  risen  from  her 
couch,  when  she  hastened  to  Presburg.  There,  in  the  sight  of 
an  innumerable  multitude,  she  was  crowned  with  the  crown  and 
robed  with  the  robe  of  St  Stephen.  No  spectator  could  restrain 
his  tears  when  the  beautiful  young  mother,  still  weak  from  child- 
bearing,  rode,  after  the  fashion  of  her  fathers,  up  the  Mount  of 
Defiance,  unsheathed  the  ancient  sword  of  state,  shook  it  to- 
wards north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and,  with  a  glow  on  her 
pale  face,  challenged  the  four  corners  of  the  world  to  dispute  her 
rights  and  those  of  her  boy.  At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Diet 
she  appeared  clad  in  deep  mourning  for  her  father,  and  in  pathetic 
and  dignified  words  implored  her  people  to  support  her  just 
cause.  Magnates  and  deputies  sprang  up,  half  drew  their  sabres, 
and  with  eager  voices  vowed  to  stand  by  her  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  Till  then,  her  firmness  had  never  once  forsaken  hex 
before  the  public  eye;  but  at  that  shout  she  sank  down  upon  her 
throne,  and  wept  aloud.  Still  more  touching  was  the  sight 
when,  a  few  days  later,  she  came  again  before  the  Estates  of  her 
realm,  and  held  up  before  them  the  little  Archduke  in  her  arms. 
Then  it  was  that  the  enthusiasm  of  Hungary  broke  forth  into  that 
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y^BX-cty  "which  soon  resounded  throughout  Europe,  ^  Let  us  die 
*  for  our  King,  Maria  Theresa  !* 

In  the  mean  time^  Frederic  was  meditating  a  change  of  policy. 
He  had  no  wish  to  raise  France  to  supreme  power  on  the  Conti- 
nent, at  the  expense  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.    His  first  object 
T^as,  to  rob  the  Queen  of  Hungary.     His  second  was,  that,  if 
possible,  nobody  shouldi  rob  her  but  himself.     He  had  entered 
into  engagements  with  the  powers  leagued  against  Austria ;  but 
these  engagements  were  in  his  estimation  of  no  more  force  than 
the  guarantee  formerly  given  to  the  ^  Pragmatic  Sanction.'    His 
game  now  was  to  secure  his  share  of  the  plunder  by  betraying 
his  accomplices.     Maria  Theresa  was  little  inclined  to  listen  to 
any  such  compromise  ;  but  the  English  government  represented 
to  her  so  strongly  the  necessity  of  buying  o£f  so  formidable  an 
enemy  as  Frederic,  that  she  agreed  to  negotiate.     The  negotia- 
tion would  not,  however,  have  ended  in  a  treaty,  had  not  the 
arms  of  Frederic  been  crowned  with  a  second  victory.     Prince 
Charles  of  Loraine,  brother-in-law  to  Maria  Theresa,  a  bold  and 
active,  though  unfortunate  general,  gave  battle  to  the  Russians 
at  Ghotusitz,  and  was  defeated.    The  king  was  still  only  a  learner 
of  the  military  art.     He  acknowledged,  at  a  later  period,  that 
his  success  on  this  occasion  was  to  be  attributed,  not  at  all  to 
his  own  generalship,  but  solely  to  the  valour  and  steadiness  of 
his  troops.    He  completely  effaced,  however,  by  his  courage  and 
energy,  the  stain  which  Molwitz  had  left  on  bis  reputation. 

A  peace,  concluded  under  the    English  mediation,  was  the 
fruit  of  this  battle.      Maria  Theresa  ceded  Silesia :  Frederic 
abandoned  his  allies :    Saxony  followed  his  example ;  and  the 
Queen  was  left  at  liberty  to  turn  her  whole  force  against  France 
and  Bavaria.     She  was  every  where  triumphant.     The  French 
were  compelled  to  evaouate  Bohemia,  and  with  difficulty  effected 
their  escape.     The  whole  line  of  their  retreat  might  be  tracked 
by  the  corpses  of  thousands  who  had  died  of  cold,  fatigue  and 
hunger.     Many  of  those  who  I'eached  their  country  carried  with 
them  the  seeds  of  death.    Bavaria  was  overrun  by  bands  of  fero- 
cious warriors  from  that  bloody  debatable  land,'  which  lies  on  the 
iix>nt]er  between  Christendom  and  Islam.     The  terrible  names 
of  the  Pandoor,  the  Croat,  and  the  Hussar,  then  first  became 
familiar  to  western  Europe.    The  unfortunate  Charles  of  Bavaria, 
vanquished  by  Austria,  betrayed  by  Prussia,  driven  from  his  be-* 
reditary  states,  and  neglected  by  his  allies,  was  hurried  by  shame 
and  remorse  to  an  untimely  end.     An  English  army  appeared  in 
the  heart  of  Germany,  and  defeated  the  French  at  Deitingen. 
The  Austrian  captains  already  began  to  talk  of  completing  the* 
work  of  Marlborough  dnd  Eugene,  and  of  compelling  France 
to  relinquish  Alsace  and  the  Three  Bishoprics. 
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The  Court  of  Versailles,  in  this  peril,  looked  to  Frederic  for 
help.  He  had  been  guilty  of  two  great  treasons,  perhaps  he 
might  be  induced  to  commit  a  third.  The  Duchess  of  Cbateau- 
roux  then  held  the  chief  influence  over  the  feeble  Louis.  She 
determined  to  send  an  agent  to  Berlin,  and  Voltaire  was  selected 
for  the  mission.  He  eagerly  undertook  the  task ;  for,  while 
his  literary  fame  filled  all  Europe,  he  was  troubled  with  a  cUld- 
ish  craving  for  political  distinction.  He  was  vain,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  of  his  address,  and  of  his  insinuating  eloquence ;  and 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  possessed  boundless  influence  over 
the  King  of  Prussia.  The  truth  was,  that  he  knew,  as  yet,  only 
one  corner  of  Frederic's  character.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  petty  vanities  and  affectations  of  the  poetaster ;  but  was 
not  aware  that  these  foibles  were  united  with  all  the  talents  and 
vices  which  lead  to  success  in  active  life ;  and  that  the  unlucky 
versifier  who  bored  him  with  reams  of  middling  Alexandrines, 
was  the  most  vigilant,  suspicious,  and  severe  of  politicians. 

Voltaire  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  friend- 
ship, was  lodged  in  the  palace,  and.  had  a  seat  daily  at  the  royal 
table.  The  negotiation  was  of  an  extraordinary  description. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  whimsical  than  the  conferences 
which  took  place  between  the  first  literary  man  and  the  first 
practical  man  of  the  age,  whom  a  strange  weakness  had  induced 
to  exchange  their  parts.  The  great  poet  would  talk  of  nothings 
but  treaties  and  guarantees,  and  the  great  king  of  nothing  but 
metaphors  and  rhymes.  On  one  occasion  Voltaire  put  into  bis 
Majesty's  hands  a  paper  on  the  state  of  Europe,  ana  received  it 
back  with  verses  scrawled  on  the  margin.  In  secret  they  both 
laughed  at  each  other.  Voltaire  did  not  spare  the  king's  poems ; 
and  the  king  has  left  on  record  his  opinion  of  Voltaire's  diplo- 
macy. *  He  had  no  credentials,'  says  Frederic,  *  and  the  whole 
^  mission  was  a  joke,  a  mere  farce.' 

But  what  the  influence  of  Voltaire  could  not  effect,  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Austrian  arms  effected.  If  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  Maria  Theresa  and  George  the  Second  to  dictate  terms 
of  peace  to  France,  what  chance  was  there  that  Prussia  would 
long  retain  Silesia  ?  Frederic's  conscience  told  him  that  be  had 
acted  perfidiously  and  inhumanly  towards  the  Queen  of  Hungary' 
That  her  resentment  was  strong  she  had  given  ample  proof;  and 
of  her  respect  for  treaties  he  judged  by  his  own.  Guarantees, 
he  said,  were  mere  filigree,  pretty  to  look  at,  but  too  brittle  to 
bear  the  slightest  pressure.  He  thought  it  his  safest  course  to 
ally  himself  closely  to  France,  and  again  to  attack  the  Empress 
Queen.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1744,  without  notice, 
without  any  decent  pretext,  he  recommenced  hostilities,  marched 
through  the  electorate  of  Saxony  without  troubling  himself  about 
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the  permission  of  the  Elector,  invaded  Bohemia,  took  Prague, 
and  even  menaced  Vienna. 

It  was  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  experienced  the  incon- 
stancy of  fortune.  An  Austrian  army  under  Charles  of  Loraine 
threatened  his  communications  with  Silesia.  Saxony  was  all  in 
arms  behind  him.  He  found  it  necessary  to  save  himself  by  a 
retreat.  He  afterwards  owned  that  his  failure  was  the  natural 
effect  of  his  own  blunders.  No  general,  he  said,  had  ever  com- 
mitted greater  faults.  It  must  be  added,  that  to  the  reverses  of 
this  campaign  he  always  ascribed  his  subsequent  successes.  It 
was  in  toe  midst  of  difficulty  and  disgrace  that  he  caught  the 
first  clear  glimpse  of  the  principles  of  the  military  art. 

The  memorable  year  1745  followed.     The  war  raged  by  sea 
and  land,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Flanders ;  and  even  Eng- 
land, after  many  years  of  profound  internal  quiet,  saw,  for  the 
last  time,  hostile  armies  set  in  battle-array  against  each  other. 
This  year  is  memorable  in  the  life  of  Frederic,  as  the  date  at 
which  his  noviciate  in  the  art  of  war  may  be  said  to  have  termi- 
nated.    There  have  been  great  captains  whose  precocious  and 
self-taught  military  skill  resembled  intuition.      Conde,  Clive, 
and  Napoleon  are  examples.     But  Frederic  was  not  one  of  these 
brilliant  portents.    His  proficiency  in  military  science  was  simply 
the  proficiency  which  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties  makes  in  any 
science  to  which  he  applies  his  mind  with  earnestness  and  indus- 
try.    It  was  at  Hohenfriedberg  that  he  first  proved  how  much 
he  had  profited  by  his  errors,  and  by  their  consequences.     His 
victory  on  that  day  was  chiefly  due  to  his  skilful  dispositions, 
and  convinced  Europe  that  the  prince  who,  a  few  years  before, 
had  stood  aghast  in  the  rout  of  Molwitz,  had  attained  in  the  mili- 
tary art  a  mastery  equalled  by  none  of  his  contemporaries,  or 
equalled  by  Saxe  alone.     The  victory  of  Hohenfriedberg  was 
speedily  followed  by  that  of  Sorr. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arms  of  France  had  been  victorious  in 

the  Low  Countries.     Frederic  had  no  longer  reason  to  fear  that 

Maria  Theresa  would  be  able  to  give  law  to  Europe,  and  he 

began  to  meditate  a  fourth  breach  of  his  engagements.     The 

court  of  Versailles  was  alarmed  and  mortified.  A  letter  of  earnest 

expostulation,  iii  the  handwriting  of  Louis,  was  sent  to  Berlin ; 

but  in  vain.     In  the  autumn  of  1 745,  Frederic  made  peace  with 

England,  and,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  with  Austria  also. 

The  pretensions  of  Charles  of  Bavaria  could  present  no  obstacle 

to  au  accommodation.     That  unhappy  prince  was  no  more ;  and 

Francis  of  Loraine,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  raised, 

^ith  the  general  assent  of  the  Germanic  body,  to  the  Imperial 

throne. 

Prussia  was  again  at  peace ;  but  the  European  war  lasted 
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till,  in  the  year  1748,  it  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelie.  Of  all  the  powers  that  had  taken  part  in  it,  the  only 
gainer  was  Frederic.  Not  only  had  he  added  to  his  patrimony 
the  fine  province  of  Silesia :  he  had,  by  his  unprincipled  dexterity, 
succeeded  so  well  in  alternately  depressing  the  scale  of  Austria 
and  that  of  France,  that  he  was  generally  regarded  as  holding 
the  balance  of  Europe. — a  high  dignity  for  one  who  ranked  lowest 
among  kings,  and  whose  great-grandfather  had  been  no  more 
than  a  Margrave.  By  the  public,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  con- 
sidered as  a  politician  destitute  alike  of  morality  and  decency, 
insatiably  rapacious,  and  shamelessly  false ;  nor  was  the  public 
much  in  the  wrong.  He  was  at  the  same  time  allowed  to  be  a 
man  of  parts,  a  rising  general,  a  shrewd  negotiator  and  adminis- 
trator. Those  qualities  wherein  he  surpassed  all  mankind,  were 
as  yet  unknown  to  others  or  to  himself;  for  they  were  qualities 
which  shine  out  only  on  a  dark  ground.  His  career  had  hitherto, 
with  little  interruption,  been  prosperous ;  and  it  was  only  in  ad- 
versity, in  adversity  which  seemed  without  hope  or  resource,  in 
adversity  which  would  have  overwhelmed  even  men  celebrated 
for  strength  of  mind,  that  his  real  greatness  could  be  shown. 

He  had,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,,  applied  himself 
to  public  business  after  a  fashion  unknown  among  kings.  Louis 
XIV.,  indeed,  had  been  his  own  prime  minister,  and  had  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over  all  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  this  was  not  sufficient  for  Frederic.  He  was  not 
content  with  being  his  own  prime  minister — he  would  be  his  own 
sole  minister.  Under  him  there  was  no  room,  not  merely  for  a 
Richelieu  or  a  Mazarin,  but  for  a  Colbert,  a  Louvois,  or  a 
Torcy.  A  love  of  labour  for  its  own  sake,  a  restless  and  insa- 
tiable longing  to  dictate,  to  intermeddle,  to  make  his  power  felt, 
a  profound  scorn  and  distrust  of  his  fellow-creatures,  indisposed 
him  to  ask  counsel,  to  confide  important  secrets,  to  delegate 
ample  powers.  The  highest  functionaries  under  his  government 
were  mere  clerks,  and  were  not  so  much  trusted  by  him  as  valuable 
clerks  are  often  trusted  by  the  heads  of  departments.  He  was 
his  own  treasurer,  his  own  commander-in-chief,  his  own  intendant 
of  public  works;  his  own  minister  for  trade  and  justice,  for 
home  affairs  and  foreign  affairs;  his  own  master  of  the  horse, 
steward,  and  chamberlain.  Matters  of  which  no  chief  of  an  office 
in  any  other  government  would  ever  hear,  were,  in  this  singular 
monarchy,  decided  by  the  King  in  person.  If  a  traveller  wished 
for  a  good  place  to  see  a  review,  he  had  to  write  to  Frederic,  and 
received  next  day,  from  a  royal  messenger,  Frederic's  answer 
signed  by  Frederic's  own  hand.  This  was  an  extravagant,  a 
morbid  activity.  The  public  business  would  assuredly  have  been 
better  done  if  each  department  had  been  put  under  a  man  of 
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talents  and  integrity,  and  if  the  King  had  contented  himself  with 
a  general  control.  In  this  manner  the  advantages  which  belong 
to  unity  of  design,  and  the  advantages  which  belong  to  the  divi- 
sion of  labour,  would  have  been  to  a  great  extent  combined.  But 
such  a  system  would  not  have  suited  the  peculiar  temper  of 
Frederic.  He  could  tolerate  no  will,  no  reason  in  the  state,  save 
his  own.  He  wished  for  no  abler  assistance  than  that  of  penmen 
who  had  just  understanding  enough  to  translate,  to  transcribe,  to 
make  out  his  scrawls,  and  to  put  his  concise  Yes  and  No  into 
an  official  form.  Of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  there  is  as 
much  in  a  copying  machine,  or  a  lithographic  press,  as  he  required 
from  a  secretary  of  the  cabinet. 

His  own  exertions  were  such  as  were  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  a  human  body,  or  a  human  mind.  At  Potsdam,  his  ordinary 
residence,  he  rose  at  three  in  summer  and  four  in  winter.  A  page 
soon  appeared,  with  a  large  basketful  of  all  tho  letters  which 
had  arrived  for  the  King  by  the  last  courier — despatches  from 
ambassadors,  reports  from  officers  of  revenue,  plans  of  buildings, 
proposals   for  draining  marshes,  complaints  from' persons  who 
thought   themselves  aggrieved,  applications  from  persons  who 
wanted  titles,  military  commissions,  and  civil  situations.  He  exa- 
mined the  seals  with  a  keen  eye ;  for  he  was  never  for  a  mo- 
ment free  from  the  suspicion  that  some  fraud  might  be  practised 
on  him.     Then  he  read  the  letters,  divided  them  into  several 
packets,  and  signified  his  pleasure,  generally  by  a  mark,  often  by 
two  or  three  words,  now  and  then  by  some  cutting  epigram.  By 
eight  he  had  generally  finished  this  part  of  his  task.     The  adju- 
tant-general was  then  in  attendance,  and  received  instructions  for 
the  day  as  to  all  the  military  arrangements  of  the  kingdom.  Then 
the  King  went  to  review  his  guards,  not  as  kings  ordinarily 
review  their  guards,  but  with  the  minute  attention  and  severity 
of  an  old  drill-sergeant.     In  the  mean  time  the  four  cabinet 
secretaries  had  been  employed  in  answering  the  letters  on  which 
the  King  had  that  morning  signified  his  will.     These  unhappy 
men  were  forced  to  work  all  the  year  round  like  negro-slaves  in 
the  time  of  the  sugar-crop.     They  never  had  a  holiday.     They 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  dine.     It  was  necessary  that,  before 
they  stirred,  they  should  finish  the  whole  of  their  work.     The 
King,  always  on  his  guard  against  treachery,  took  from  the  heap 
a  handful  at  random,  and  looked  into  them  to  see  whether  his  in- 
structions had  been  exactly  followed.     This  was  no  bad  security 
against  foul  play  on  the  part  of  the  secretaries ;  for  if  one  of  them 
^ere  detected  in  a  trick,  he  might  think  himself  fortunate  if  he 
escaped  with  five  years  of  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon.     Frederic 
then  signed  the  replies,  and  all  were  sent  off  the  same  evening. 
The  general  principles  on  which  this  strange  government  was 
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/conducted,'  deserve  attention.  The  policy  of  Frederic  was  esstn- 
4ialiy  the  same  as  his  father's ;  but  Frederic,  while  he  carried 
that  policy  to  lengths  to  which  his  father  never  thought  of  carry- 
ing it,  cleared  it  at  the  same  time  from  the  absurdities  with  whicb 
his  father  had  encumbered  it.  The  King's  first  object  was  to 
have  a  gl^at,  e£ScIent,  and  well-trained  army.  He  had  a  king- 
dom which  in  extent  and  population  was  hardly  in  the  second 
rank  of  European  powers ;  and  yet  he  aspired  to  a  place  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  France,  and  Austria. 
For  that  end  it  was  necessary  that  Prussia  should  be  all  sting. 
Louis  XV.,  with. five  times  as  many  subjects  as  Frederic,  and 
more  than  five  times  as  large  a  revenue,  had  not  a  more  formi- 
dable army.  The  proportion  which  the  soldiers  in  Prussia  bore 
to  the  people,  seems  hardly  credible.  Of  the  males  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  a. seventh  part  were  probably  under  arms  ;  and  this  great 
force  fiaS,  by  drilling,  by  reviewing,  and  by  the  unsparing  use  of 
cane  and  scourge,  been  taught  to  perform  all  evolutions  with  a 
rapidity  and  a  precision  which  would  have  astonished  Villars  or 
Eugene.  The  elevated  feelings  which  are  necessary  to  the  best 
kind  of  army  were  then  wanting  to  the  Prussian  service.  .In 
those  ranks  were  not  found  the  religious  and  political  enthusiasm 
which  inspired  the  pikemen  of  Cromwell — the  patriotic  ardour,  the 
thirst  of  glory,  the  devotion  to  a  great  leader,  which  inflamed  the 
Old  Guard  of  Napoleon.  But  in  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  the 
military  calling,  the  Prussians  were  as  superior  to  the  English 
and  French  troops  of  that  day,  as  the  English  and  French  troops 
to  a  rustic  militia. 

Though  the  pay  of  the  Prussian  soldier  was  small,  though 
every  rixdoUar  of  extraordinary  charge  was  scrutinized  by  Fre- 
deric with  a  vigilance  and  suspicion  such  as  Mr  Joseph  Hume 
never  brought  to  the  examination  of  an  army-estimate,  the  expense 
of  such  an  establishment  was,  for  the  means  of  the  country,  enor- 
mous. In  order  that  it  might  not  be  utterly  ruinous,  it  was 
necessary  that  every  other  expense  should  be  cut  down  to  the  low- 
est possible  point.  Accordingly  Frederic,  though  his  dominions 
boraered  on  the  sea,  had  no  navy.  He  neither  had  nor  wished 
to  have  colonies.  His  judges,  his  fiscal  officers,  were  meanly 
paid.  His  ministers  at  foreign  courts  walked  on  foot,  or  drove 
shabby  old  carriages  till  the  axletrees  gave  way.  Even  to  his 
highest  diplomatic  agents,  who  resided  at  London  and  Paris,  he 
allowed  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  a-year.  The  royal 
household  was  managed  with  a  frugality  unusual  in  the  estab- 
lishments of  opulent  subjects — unexampled  in  any  other  palace. 
The  king  loved  good  eating  and  drinking,  and  during  great  part 
of  his  life  took  pleasure  in  seeing  his  table  surrounded  by  guests; 
yet  the  whole  charge  of  his  kitchen  was  brought  within  the  sum 
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of  two  thousand  pounds  sterlins^  a-year.  He  examined  every  ex- 
traordinary item  with  a  care  which  might  be  thought  to  suit  the 
mistress  of  a  boarding-house  better  than  a  great  prince.  When 
more  than  four  rixdollars  were  asked  of  him  for  a  hundred  oys- 
ters, he  stormed  as  if  he  had  heard  that  one  of  his  generals  had 
sold  a  fortress  to  the  Empress-Queen.  Not  a  bottle  of  champagne 
was  uncorked  without  his  express  order.  The  game  of  the  royal 
parks  and  forests,  a  serious  head  of  expenditure  in  most  king- 
doms, was  to  him  a  source  of  profit.  The  whole  was  farmed  out ; 
and  though  the  farmers  were  almost  ruined  by  their  contract,  the 
king  would  grant  them  no  remission.  His  wardrobe  consisted 
of  one  fine  gala  dress,  which  lasted  him  all  his  life;  of  two  or 
three  old  coats  fit  for  Monmouth  Street,  of  yellow  waistcoats 
soiled  with  snuff,  and  of  huge  boots  embrowned  by  time.  One 
taste  alone  sometimes  allured  him  beyond  the  limits  of  parsimony, 
nay,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence — the  taste  for  building. 
In  all  other  things  his  economy  was  such  as  we  might  call  by  a 
harsher  name,  if  we  did  not  reflect  that  his  funds  were  drawn  from 
a  heavily  taxed  people,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  with- 
out excessive  tyranny,  to  keep  up  at  once  a  formidable  army  and 
a  splendid  court. 

Considered  as  an  administrator,  Frederic  had  undoubtedly  many 
titles  to  pmise.  Order  was  strictly  maintained  throughout  his 
dominions.  Property  was  secure.  A  great  liberty  of  speaking 
and  of  writing  was  allowed.  Confident  in  the  irresistible  strength 
derived  from  a  great  army,  the  king  looked  down  on  malecontents 
and  libellers  with  a  wise  disdain  ;  and  gave  little  encouragement 
to  spies  and  informers >  When  he  was  told  of  the  disaffection  of 
one  of  his  subjects,  he  merely  asked,  ^  How  many  thousand  men 
'  can  he  bring  into  the  field  ? '  He  once  saw  a  crowd  staring  at 
something  on  a  wall.  He  rode  up,  and  found  that  the  object  of 
curiosity  was  a  scurrilous  placard  against  himself.  The  placard 
had  been  posted  up  so  high  that  it  was  not  easy  to  read  it.  Fre- 
deric ordered  his  attendants  to  take  it  down  and  put  it  lower* 
^  My  people  and  I,'  he  said,  ^  have  come  to  an  agreement 

*  which  satisfies  us  both.  They  are  to  say  what  they  please,  and 
'  I  am  to  do  what  I  please.'  No  person  would  have  dared  to 
publish  in  London  satires  on  George  II.  approaching  to  the  atro- 
city of  those  satires  on  Frederic,  which  the  booksellers  at  Berlin 
sold  with  impunity.  One  bookseller  sent  to  the  palace  a  copy 
of  the  most  stinging  lampoon  that  perhaps  was  ever  written  in 
the  world,  the  *  Memoirs  of  Voltaire,'  published  by  Beaumarchais, 
and  asked  for  his  majesty's  orders.     ^  Do  not  advertise  it  in  an 

*  offensive  manner,'  said  the  king ;  *  but  sell  it  by  all  means.     I 

VOL.  LXXV.  NO.  CLI.  Q 
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<  hope  it  will  pay  you  well/  Even  among  statesmen  accustomed 
to  the  license  of  a  free  press,  such  steadfastness  of  mind  as  this 
is  not  very  common. 

It  is  due  also  to  the  memory  of  Frederic  to  say,  that  he  ear- 
nestly laboured  to  secure  to  his  people  the  great  blessing  of 
cheap  and  speedy  justice.  He  was  one  of  the  first  rulers  who 
abolished  the  cruel  and  absurd  practice  of  torture.  No  sentence 
of  death,  pronounced  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  was  executed 
without  his  sanction ;  and  his  sanction,  except  in  cases  of  mur- 
der, was  rarely  given.  Towards  his  troops  he  acted  in  a  very 
different  manner.  Military  offences  were  punished  with  such 
barbarous  scourging,  that  to  be  shot  was  considered  by  the  Prus- 
sian soldier  as  a  secondary  punishment.  Indeed,  the  principle 
which  pervaded  Frederic's  whole  policy  was  this — that  the  more 
severely  the  army  is  governed,  the  safer  it  is  to  treat  the  rest  of 
the  community  with  lenity. 

Religious  persecution  was  unknown  under  his  government — un- 
less some  foolish  and  unjust  restrictions  which  lay  upon  the  Jews 
may  be  regarded  as  forming  an  exception.  His  policy  with  re* 
spect  to  the  Catholics  of  Silesia  presented  an  honourable  contrast 
to  the  policy  which,  under  very  similar  circumstances,  England 
long  followed  with  respect  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Every 
form  of  religion  and  irreligion  found  an  asylum  in  his  states.  The 
scoffer  whom  the  parliaments  of  France  had  sentenced  to  a  cruel 
death,  was  consoled  by  a  commission  in  the  Prussian  service. 
The  Jesuit  who  could  show  his  face  nowhere  else — who  in  Britain 
was  still  subject  to  penal  laws,  who  was  prescribed  by  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  who  had  been  given  up  evea  by 
the  Vatican— found  safety  and  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the 
Prussian  dominions. 

Most  of  the  vices  of  Frederic's  administration  resolve  them- 
selves into  one  vice — the  spirit  of  meddling.  The  indefa- 
tigable activity  of  his  intellect,  his  dictatorial  temper,  his  mili- 
tary habits,  all  inclined  him  to  this  great  fault.  He  drilled 
his  people  as  he  drilled  his.  grenadiers.  Capital  and  industry 
were  diverted  from  their  natural  direction  by  a  crowd  of  prepos- 
terous regulations.  There  was  a  monopoly  of  coffee,  a  monopoly 
of  tobacco,  a  monopoly  of  refined  sugar.  The  public  money,  of 
which  the  king  was  generally  so  sparing,  was  lavishly  spent  in 
ploughing  bogs,  in  planting  mulberry-trees  amidst  the  sand,  in 
bringing  sheep  from  Spain  to  improve  the  Saxon  wool,  in  be- 
stowing prises  for  fine  yarn,  in  building  manufactories  of  porce- 
lain, manufactories  of  carpets,  manufactories  of  hardware,  mana- 
factories  of  lace.     Neither  the  experience  of  other  rulers,  nor  his 
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own,  could  ever  teach  him  that  something  mor6  than  an  edict  and 
a  j^rant  ofpublie  money  is  required  to  create  a  Lyons,  a  Brus* 
sels,  or  a  Birmingham. 

For  his  commercial  policy,  however,  there  is  some  excuse.  He 
had  on  his  side  illustrious  examples  and  popular  prejudice. 
Grievously  as  he  erred,  he  erred  in  company  with  his  age.  In 
other  departments  his  meddling  was  altogether  without  apology. 
He  interfered  with  the  course  of  justice  as  well  as  with  the  course 
of  trade ;  and  set  up  his  own  crude  notions  of  equity  against  the 
law  as  expounded  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  gravest  magis* 
trates.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  a  body  of  men,  whose 
lives  were  passed  in  adjudicating  on  questions  of  civil  right,  were 
more  likely  to  form  correct  opinions  on  such  questions  than  a 
prince  whose  attention  was  divided  between  a  thousand  objects, 
and  who  had  probably  never  read  a  law-book  through.  The 
resistance  opposed  to  him  by  the  tribunals  inflamed  him  to  fury. 
He  reviled  his  Chancellor.  He  kicked  the  shins  of  his  Judges. 
He  did  not,  it  is  true,  intend  to  act  unjustly.  He  firmly  believed 
that  he  was  doing  right,  and  defending  the  cause  of  the  poor 
against  the  wealthy.  Yet  this  well-meant  meddling  probably  did 
far  more  harm  than  all  the  explosions  of  his  evil  passions  during 
the  whole  of  his  long  reign.  We  could  make  shift  to  live  under  a 
debauchee  or  a  tyrant ;  but  to  be  ruled  by  a  busy-body  is  more 
than  human  nature  can  bear. 

The  same  passion  for  directing  and  regulating  appeared  in 
every  part  of  the  King's  policy.  Every  lad  of  a  certain  station  in 
life  was  forced  to  go  to  certain  schools  within  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions. If  a  young  Prussian  repaired,  though  but  for  a  few  weeks, 
to  Leyden  or  Gottingen  for  the  purpose  of  study,  the  offence  was 
punished  with  civil  disabilities,  and  sometimes  with  confiscation 
of  property.  Nobody  was  to  travel  without  the  royal  permission. 
If  the  permission  were  granted,  the  pocket-money  of  the  tourist 
was  fixed  by  royal  ordinance.  A  merchant  might  take  with  him 
two  hundred  and  fifty  rixdollars  in  gold,  a  noble  was  allowed 
to  take  four  hundred ;  for  it  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that 
Frederic  studiously  kept  up  the  old  distinction  between  the  nobles 
and  the  community.  In  speculation,  he  was  a  French  philosopher ; 
but  in  action,  a  German  prince.  He  talked  and  wrote  about  the 
privileges  of  blood  in  the  style  of  SiSyes ;  but  in  practice  no 
chapter  in  the  empire  looked  with  a  keener  eye  to  genealogies  and 
quarterings. 

Such*  was  Frederic  the  Ruler.  But  there  was  another  Frederic, 
the  Frederic  of  Rheinsberg,  the  fiddler  and  flute-player,  the 
poetaster  and  metaphysician.  Amidst  the  cares  of  state  the  King 
W  retained  his  passion  for  music,  for  reading,  for  writing,  for 
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literary  society.  To  these  amusements  he  devoted  all  the  time 
he  could  snatch  from  the  business  of  war  and  government ;  and 
perhaps  more  light  is  thrown  on  his  character  by  what  passed 
during  his  hours  of  relaxation,  than  by  his  battles  or  his  laws. 

It  was  the  just  boast  of  Schiller,  that  in  his  country  no 
Augustus,  no  Lorenzo,  had  watched  over  the  infancy  of  art.  The 
rich  and  energetic  language  of  Luther,  driven  by  the  Latin  from 
the  schools  of  pedants,  and  by  the  French  from  the  palaces  of 
kings,  had  taken  refuge  among  the  people.  Of  the  powers  of 
that  language  Frederic  had  no  notion.  He  generally  spoke  of 
it,  and  of  those  who  used  it,  with  the  contempt  of  ignorance. 
His  library  consisted  of  French  books ;  at  his  table  nothing  was 
heard  but  French  conversation. 

The  associates  of  his  hours  of  relaxation  were,  for  the  most 
part,  foreigners.  Britain  furnished  to  the  royal  circle  two  dis- 
tinguished men,  born  in  the  highest  rank,  and  driven  by  civil  dis- 
sensions from  the  land  to  which,  under  happier  circumstances, 
their  talents  and  virtues  might  have  been  a  source  of  strength 
and  glory.  George  Keith,  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  had  taken 
arms  for  the  house  of  Stuart  in  1715,  and  his  younger  brother 
James,  then  only  seventeen  years  old,  had  fought  gallantly  by 
his  side.  When  all  was  lost  they  retired  together  to  the  Conti- 
nent, roved  from  country  to  country,  served  under  many  stand- 
ards, and  so  bore  themselves  as  to  win  the  respect  and  good-will 
of  many  who  had  no  love  for  the  Jacobite  cause.  Their  long 
wanderings  terminated  at  Potsdam ;  nor  Bad  Frederic  any  asso- 
ciates who  deserved  or  obtained  so  large  a  share  of  his  esteem. 
They  were  not  only  accomplished  men,  but  nobles  and  warriors, 
capable  of  serving  him  in  war  and  diplomacy,  as  well  as  of  amu- 
sing him  at  supper.  Alone  of  all  his  companions  they  appear 
never  to  have  had  reason  to  complain  of  his  demeanour  towards 
them.  Some  of  those  who  knew  the  palace  best,  pronounced  that 
Lord  Marischal  was  the  only  human  being  whom  Frederic  ever 
really  loved. 

Italy  sent  to  the  parties  at  Potsdam  the  ingenious  and  amiable 
Algarotti,  and  Bastiani,  the  most  crafty,  cautious,  and  servile  of 
Abb^s.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  society  which  Frederic  had 
assembled  round  him,  was  drawn  from  France.  Maupertuis  had 
acquired  some  celebrity  by  the  journey  which  he  made  to  Lap- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  actual  measurement,  the 
shape  of  our  planet.  He  was  placed  in  the  Chair  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin,  a  humble  imitation  of  the  renowned  academy  of  Paris. 
Baculard  D*Arnaud,  a  young  poet,  who  was  thought  to  have 
given  promise  of  great  things,  had  been  induced  to  quit  his  coun- 
try, and  to  reside  at  the  Prussian  Court.     The  Marquess  D* Ar- 
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gens  was  among  the  King's  favourite  companions,  on  account,  as 
it  sliould  seem,  of  tlie  strong  opposition  between  their  characters. 
The  parts  of  D'Argens  were  good,  and  his  manners  those  of  a 
finished  French  gentleman ;  but  his  whole  soul  was  dissolved  in 
sloth,  timidity,  and  self-indulgence.  His  was  one  of  that  abject 
class  of  minds  which  are  superstitious  without  being  religious. 
Hating  Christianity  with  a  rancour  which  made  him  incapsible  of 
rational  enquiry ;  unable  to  see  in  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the 
universe  the  traces  of  divine  power  and  wisdom,  he  was  the  slave 
of  dreams  and  omens ; — would  not  sit  down  to  table  with  thirteen 
in  company ;  turned  pale  if  the  salt  fell  towards  him ;  begged  his 
guests  not  to  cross  their  knives  and  forks  on  their  plates ;  and 
would  not  for  the  world  commence  a  journey  on  Friday.  His 
health  was  a  subject  of  constant  anxiety  to  him.  Whenever  his 
head  ached,  or  his  pulse  beat  quick,  his  dastardly  fears  and  effe- 
minate precautions  were  the  jest  of  all  Berlin.  All  this  suited 
the  King's  purpose  admirably.  He  wanted  somebody  by  whom 
he  might  be  amused,  and  whom  he  might  despise.  When  he 
wished  to  pass  half  an  hour  in  easy  polished  conversation,  D' Ar* 
gens  was  an  excellent  companion  ;  when  he  wanted  to  vent  his 
spleen  and  contempt^  D'Argens  was  an  excellent  butt. 

With  these  associates,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  Frederic 
loved  to  spend  the  time  which  he  could  steal  from  public  cares. 
He  wishea  his  supper-parties  to  be  gay  and  easy ;  and  invited 
his  guests  to  lay  aside  all  restraint,  and  to  forget  that  he  was  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  and  was  abso- 
lute master  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  all  who  sat  at  meat  with 
him.  There  was,  therefore,  at  these  meetings  the  outward  show 
of  ease.  The  wit  and  leai'ning  of  the  company  were  ostenta- 
tiously displayed.  The  discussions  on  history  and  literature  were 
often  highly  interesting.  But  the  absurdity  of  all  the  religions 
known  among  men  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  ;  and  the 
audacity  with  which  doctrines  and  names  venerated  throughout 
Christendom  were  treated  on  these  occasions,  startled  even  persons 
accustomed  to  the  society  of  French  and  English  free-thinkers. 
But  real  liberty,  or  real  affection,  was  in  this  brilliant  society  jnot 
to  be  found.  Absolute  kings  seldom  have  friends  :  and  Frederic's 
faults  were  such  as^  even  where  perfect  equality  exists,  make 
friendship  exceedingly  precarious.  He  had  indeed  many  quali- 
ties, whichi,  on  a  first  acquaintance,  were  captivating.  His  con« 
versation  was  lively ;  his  manners  to  those  whom  he  desired  to 

E lease  were  even  caressing,  ^o  man  could  flatter  with  more  de- 
cacy.  No  man  succeeded  more  completely  in  inspiring  those 
who  approached  him  with  vague  hopes  of  some  great  advantage 
from  his  kindoesscr  But  under  this  fair  exterior  he  was  a  tyrant — 
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suspioieus,  disdainful,  and  malevolent.  He  had  one  taste  whidi 
may  be  pardoned  in  a  boy,  but  whicb>  when  habitually  and  deli< 
berately  indulged  by  a  man  of  mature  age  and  strong  understand- 
ing, is  almost  invariably  the  sign  of  a  bad  heart — a  taste  for 
severe  practical  jokes.  If  a  friend  of  the  king  was  fond  of  dress, 
oil  was  flung  over  his  richest  suit.  If  he  was  fond  of  money,  some 
prank  was  invented  to  make  hhn  disburse  more  than  be  could 
spare.  If  he  was  hypochondriacal,  he  was  made  to  believe  that 
he  had  the  dropsy.  If  he  had  particularly  set  his  heart  on  visit* 
ing  a  place,  a  letter  was  forged  to  frighten  him  from  going  thither. 
These  things,  it  may  be  said,  are  trifles.  They  are  so  ;  but  they 
are  indications,  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  a  nature  to  which  the  sight 
of  human  suffering  and  human  degradation  is  an  agreeable  ex- 
citement. 

Frederic  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  foibles  of  others,  and  loved 
to  communicate  his  discoveries.  He  had  some  talent  for  sarcasm, 
and  considerable  skill  in  detecting  the  sore  places  where  sarcasm 
would  be  most  acutely  felt.  His  vanity,  as  well  as  his  maligDity, 
found  gratification  in  the  vexation  and  confusion  of  those  who 
smarted  under  his  caustic  jests.  Yet  in  truth  his  success  on 
these  occasions  belonged  quite  as  much  to  the  king  as  to  the  wit 
We  read  that  Commodus  descended,  sword  in  hand,  into  the 
arena  against  a  wretched  gladiator,  armed  only  with  a  foil  of 
lead,  and,  after  shedding  the  blood  of  the  helpless  victim,  struck 
medals  to  commemorate  the  inglorious  victory.  The  triumphs  of 
Frederic  in  the  war  of  repartee,  were  of  much  the  same  kind. 
How  to  deal  with  him  was  the  most  puzzling  of  questions.  To 
appear  constrained  in  his  presence  was  to  disobey  his  <H>mmand8, 
and  to  spoil  his  amusement.  Yet  if  his  associates  were  enticed 
by  his  graciousness  to  indulge  in  the  familiarity  of  a  cordial  inti* 
macy,  be  was  certain  to  make  them  repent  of  their  presumption 
by  some  cruel  humiliation*  To  resent  his  affronts  was  perilous; 
yet  not  to  resent  them  was  to  deserve  and  to  invite  them.  In 
his  view,  those  who  mutinied  were  insolent  and  ungrateful ;  those 
who  submitted,  were  curs  made  to  receive  bones  and  kickings 
with  the  same  fawning  patience.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  any  thing  snort  of  the  rage  of  hunger  should  have  in- 
duced men  to  bear  the  misery  of  being  the  associates  of  the  Great 
King.  It  was  no  lucrative  post.  His  Majesty  was  as  severe 
and  economical  in  his  friendships  as  in  the  other  charges  of  his 
establishment,  and  as  unlikely  to  give  a  rixdoUar  too  much  for 
his  guests  as  for  his  dinners.  The  sum  which  he  allowed  to  a 
poet  or  a  philosopher,  was  the  very  smallest  sum  for  which  such 
poet  or  philosopher  could  be  induced  to  sell  himself  into  slavery; 
and  the  bondsman  might  think  himself  fortunate,  if  what  had 
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been  so  gradgingly  ffiren  was  not,  after  years  of  sufferin^i  rudely 
and  arbitrarily  withdrawn. 

Potsdam  was,  in  truths  what  it  was  called  by  one  of  its  most 
illastrious  inmates,  the  Palaoe  of  Alcina. ,  At  the  first  glance  it 
seemed  to  be  a  delightful  spot,  where  every  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical enjoyment  awaited  the  happy  adventurer.  Every  new  comer 
was  received  with  eager  hospitality,  intoxicated  with  flattery,  en- 
coursed  to  expect  prosperity  and  greatness.  It  was  in  vain  that 
a  long  succession  of  favourites  who  had  entered  that  abode  with 
delight  and  hope,  and  who,  after  a  short  term  of  delusive  happi- 
ness, had  been  doomed  to  expiate  their  folly  by  years  of  wretch- 
edness and  degradation,  raised  their  voices  to  warn :  the  aspirant 
who  approached  the  charmed  threshold.  Some  had  wisdom 
enough  to  discover  the  truth  early,  and  spirit  enough  to  fly  with- 
out looking  back  ;  others  lingered  on  to  a  cheerless  and  un- 
honoured  old  age.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
poorest  author  of  that  time  in  London,  sleeping  on  a  bulk,  dining 
in  a  cellar,  with  a  cravat  of  paper,  and  a  skewer  for  a  shirt- 
pin,  was  a  happier  man  than  any  of  the  literary  inmates  of 
Frederic's  Court. 

But  of  all  who  entered  the  enchanted  garden  in  the  inebri- 
ation of  delight,  and  quitted  it  in  agonies  of  riige  and  shame, 
the  most  remarkable  was  Voltaire.  Many  circumstances  had 
made  him  desirous  of  finding  a  home  at  a  distance  from  his 
country.  His  fame  bad  raised  him  up  enemies.  His  sen- 
sibility gave  them  a  formidable  advantage  over  him.  They 
were,  indeed,  contemptible  assailants.  Of  all  that  they  wrote 
a^nst  him,  nothing  has  survived  except  what  he  has  himself 
preserved.  But  the  constitution  of  his  mind  resembled  the  con^ 
stitution  of  those  bodies  in  which  the  slightest  scratch  of  a 
bramble,  or  the  bite  of  a  gnat,  never  fails  to  fester.  Though  his 
reputation  was  rather  raised  than  lowered  by  the  abuse  of  such 
writers  as  Freron  and  Desfontaines — though  the  vengeance  which 
he  took  on  Freron  and  Desfontaines  was  such,  that  scourging, 
branding,  pillorying,  would  have  been  a  trifle  to  it — there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  gave  him  far  more  pain  than  he  ever 
fave  them.  Though  he  enjoyed  during  his  own  lifetime  the 
reputation  of  a  classic<.^though  he  was  extolled  by  his  contem- 
poraries above  all  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians — though  his 
works  were  read  with  as  much  delight  and  admiration  at  Moscow 
and  Westminster,  at  Florence  and  Stockholm,  as  at  Paris  itself, 
he  was  yet  tormented  by  that  restless  jealousy  which  should  seem 
to  belong  only  to  minds  burning  with  the  desire  of  fame,  and  yet 
conscious  of  impotence.  To  men  of  letters  who  could  by  no 
pessibitiiy  be  his  tivids,  he  was,  if  they  behaved  well  to  him,  not 
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merely  just,  not  merely  courteous,  but  often  a  hearty  friend  and 
a  munificent  benefactor.  But  to  every  -writer  who^  rose  to  a 
celebrity  approaching  his  own,  he  became  either  a  disguised  or 
an  avowed  enemy.  He  slily  depreciated  Montesquieu  and  Bof- 
fon.  He  publicly,  and  with  violent  outrage,  made  war  on  Jean 
Jaques.  Nor  had  he  the  art  of  hiding  his  feelings  under  the 
semblance  of  good-humour  or  of  contempt.  With  ail  his  great 
talents,  and  all  his  long  experience  of  the  world,  he  had  no  more 
self-command  than  a  petted  child  or  a  hysterical  woman.  When- 
ever he  was  mortified,  he  exhausted  the  whole  rhetoric  of  ang^ 
and  sorrow  to  express  his  mortification.  His  torrents  of  bitter 
words — his  stamping  and  cursing — his  grimaces  and  his  tears  of 
rage — were  a  rich  feast  to  those  abject  natures,  whose  delight  is 
in  the  agonies  of  powerful  spirits  and  in  the  abasement  of  im- 
mortal names.  These  creatures  had  now  found  out  a  way  of 
galling  him  to  the  very  quick.  In  one  walk,  at  least,  it  had 
been  admitted  by  envy  itself  that  he  was  without  a  living  com- 
petitor. Since  Racine  had  been  laid  among  the  great  men 
whose  dust  made  the  holy  precinct  of  Port- Royal  holier,  bo 
tragic  poet  had  appeared  who  could  contest  the  palm  with  the 
autnor  of  Zaire^  of  Alzire^  and  of  Merope.  At  length  a  rival 
was  announced.  Old  Crdbillon,  who,  many  years  before,  had 
obtained  some  theatrical  success,  and  who  had  long  been  for- 
gotten, came  forth  from  his  garret  in  one  of  the  meanest  lanes 
near  the  Rue  St  Antoine,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  acclamations 
of  envious  men  of  letters,  and  of  a  capricious  populace.  A  thing 
called  Catiline,  which  he  had  written  in  his  retirement,  was  acted 
with  boundless  applause.  Of  this  execrable  piece  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  plot  turns  on  a  love  affair,  carried  on  in  all  the 
forms  of  Scudery,  between  Catiline,  whose  confidant  is  the  Praetor 
Lentulus,  and  TuUia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero.  The  theatre 
resounded  with  acclamations.  The  king  pensioned  the  successful 
poet;  and  the  coffee-houses  pronounced  that  Voltaire  was  a 
clever  man,  but  that  the  real  tragic  inspiration,  the  celestial  fire 
which  glowed  in  Corneille  and  Racine,  was  to  be  found  in  Cre- 
bilion  alone. 

^  The  blow  went  to  Voltaire's  heart.  Had  his  wisdom  and  for- 
titude been  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  his  intellect,  and  to 
the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  was  out  of 
the  power  of  all  the  puffers  and  detractors  in  Europe  to  put 
CatUine  above  Zaire ;  but  he  had  none  of  the  magnanimous 
patience  with  which  Milton  and  Bentley  left  their  claims  to  the 
unerring  judgment  of  time.  He  eagerly  engaged  in  an  midig- 
nified  competition  with  Cr6billon,  and  produced  a  series  of  ^Isys 
on  the  same  subjects  which  his  rival  bad  treated.     These  pieces 
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were  coolly  received.  Angry  with  the  court,  angry  with  the 
capital,  Voltaire  began  to  find  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  exile. 
His  attachment  for  Madame  du  Chatelet  long  prevented  him 
from  executing  his  purpose.  Her  death  set  him  at  liberty ;  and 
he  determined  to  take  refuge  at  Berlin. 

To  Berlin  he  was  invited  by  a  series  of  letters,  couched  in 
terms  of  the  mo%i .  enthusiastic  friendship  and  admiration.  For 
once  the  rigid  parsimony  of  Frederic  seemed  to  have  relaxed. 
Orders,  honourable  offices,  a  liberal  pension,  a  well-served  table, 
stately  apartments  under  a  royal  roof,  were  offered  in  return  for 
the  pleasure  and  honour  which  were  expected  from  the  society  of 
the  first  wit  of  the  age.  A  thousand  louis  were  remitted  for  the 
charges  of  the  journey.  No  ambassador  setting  out  from  Berlin 
for  a  court  of  the  first  rank,  had  ever  been  more  amply  supplied. 
But  Voltaire  was  not  satisfied.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  pos- 
sessed an  ample  fortune,  he  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  men  ; 
but  till  his  means  had  become  equal  to  his  wishes,  his  greediness 
for  lucre  was  unrestrained  either  by  justice  or  by  shame.  He 
had  the  effrontery  to  ask  for  a  thousand  louis  more,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  bring  his  niece,  Madame  Denis,  the  ugliest  of 
coquettes,  iu  his  company.  The  indelicate  rapacity  of  the  poet 
produced  its  natural  effect  on  the  severe  and  frugal  king.  The 
answer  was  a  dry  refusal.  ^  I  did  not,'  said  his  Majesty,  ^  solicit 
^  the  honour  of  the  lady's  society.'  On  this,  Voltaire  went  off 
into  a  paroxysm  of  childish  rage.  ^  Was  there  ever  such  avarice  ? 
'  He  has  hundreds  of  tubs  full  of  dollars  in  his  vaults,  and 
<•  haggles  with  me  about  a  poor  thousand  louis.'  It  seemed  that 
the  negotiation  would  be  broken  off ;  but  Frederic,  with  great 
dexterity,  affected  indifference,  and  seemed  inclined  to  transfer 
his  idolatry  to  Baculard  d*Arnaud.  His  Majesty  even  wrote 
some  bad  verses,  of  which  the  sense  was,  that  Voltaire  was  a 
setting  sun,  and  that  Arnaud  was  rising.  Good-natured  friends 
soon,  carried  the  lines  to  Voltaire.  Re  was  in  his  bed.  He 
jumped  out  in  his  shirt,  danced  about  the  room  with  rage,  and 
sent  for  his  passport  and  his  post-horses.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
foresee  the  end  of  a  connexion  which  had  such  a  beginning. 

It  was  in  the  year  1750  that  Voltaire  left  the  great  capital, 
which  he  was  not  to  see  again  till,  after  the  lapse  of  near  thirty 
years,  he  returned,  bowed  down  by  extreme  old  age,  to  die  in  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  and  ghastly  triumph.  His  reception  in  Prussia 
was  sudi  as  might  well  have  elated  a  less  vain  and  excitable 
mind.  He  ^rote  to  his  friends  at  Paris,  that  the  kindness  and 
the  attention  with  which  he  had  been  welcomed  surpassed  de- 
scription— ^that  the  king  was  the  most  amiable  of  men — that 
Potsjjam  was  the  parage  of  philosophers.    He  was  created 
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chamberlain,  and  reoeired,  together  with  his  gold  key,  the  cross 
of  an  order,  and  a  patent  ensuring  to  him  a  pension  of  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  a«year  for  life.  A  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
a  year  were  promised  to  his  niece  if  she  survived  him.  The 
royal  cooks  and  coachmen  were  put  at  his  disposal.  He  was 
lodged  in  the  same  apartments  in  which  Saze  had  lived,  when, 
at  the  height  of  power  and  glory,  he  visited  Prussia.  Frederic, 
indeed,  stooped  for  a  time  even  to  use  the  language  of  adulation. 
He  pressed  to  his  lips  the  meagre  hand  of  the  little  grinning 
skeleton,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  dispenser  of  immortal  renown. 
He  would  add,  he  said,  to  the  titles  which  he  owed  to  his  ances- 
tors and  his  sword,  another  title,  derived  from  his  last  and 
proudest  acquisition.  His  style  should  run  thus  t — Frederic, 
ICing  of  Prussia,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Sovereign  Duke  of 
Silesia,  Possessor  of  Voltaire.  But  even  amidst  the  delights  of 
the  honey-moon,  Voltaire's  sensitive  vanity  began  to  take  alarm. 
A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  could  not  help  telling  his  niece 
that  the  amiable  King  had  a  trick  of  giving  a  sly  scratch  with 
one  hand,  while  patting  and  stroking  with  the  other.  Soon 
came  hints  not  the  less  alarming,  because  mysterious.  '  The 
^  supper  parties  are  delicious.  The  king  is  the  life  of  the  com- 
'  pany.  But — I  have  operas  and  comedies,  reviews  and  con- 
*  certs,  my  studies  and  books.     But — but — Berlin  is  fine,  the 

'  princesses  charming,  the  maids  of  honour  handsome.    But' 

This  eccentric  friendship  was  fast  cooling.     Never  had  there 
met  two  persons  so  exquisitely  fitted  to  plague   eaeh  other. 
Each  of  them  had  exactly  the  fault  of  which  the  other  was  most 
impatient ;  and  they  were,  in  different  ways,  the  most  impatient 
of  mankind.     Frederic  was  frugal,  almost  niggardly.     Wnen  be 
had  seouVed  his  plaything,  he  began  to  think  that  he  bad  boaght 
It  too  dear*     Voltaire,  on  the  other  hand,  was  gpreedy,  even  to 
the  extent  of  impudence  and  knavery ;  and  conceived  that  the 
fevourite  of  a  monarch  who  had  barrels  full  of  gold  and  silver 
laid  up  in  cellars,  ought  to  make  a  fortune  which  a  receiver- 
general  might  envy.  They  soon  discovered  each  other's  feelings* 
Both  were  angry,  and  a  war  began,  in  which  Frederic  stooped 
to  the  part  of  Harpagon,  and  Voltaire  to  that  of  Scapin.    It  is 
humiliating  to  relate,  that  the  great  warrior  and  statesman  gfsv^ 
orders  that  his  guest's  allowance  of  sugar  and  chocolate  should 
be  curtailed.    It  is,  if  possible,  a  still  more  humiliating  fact,  th'^ 
Voltaire  indemnified  himself  by  pocketing  the  wax-candles  ifi 
the  royal  antechamber.     Disputes  about  money,  however,  were 
not  the  most  serious  disputes  of  these  extraordinary  associates* 
The  sarcasms  of  the  king  soon  galled  the  sensitive  temper  of 
the  poet.     D*Arnaud  and  D'Argens,  Ouichard  and  La  Mitrie^ 
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might,  for  the  sake  of  a  morsel  of  bread,  be  willing  to  bear  the 
insolence  of  a  master ;  but  Voltaire  was  of  anotlier  order.  He 
knew  that  he  was  a  potentate  as  well  as  Frederic ;  that  his  Euro* 
pean  reputation,  and  his  incomparable  power  of  covering  what" 
ever  he  hated  with  ridicule,  made  him  an  object  of  dread  even  to 
the  leaders  of  armies  and  the  rulers  of  nations.  In  truth,  of  dl 
the  intellectual  weapons  which  have  ever  been  wielded  by  man, 
the  most  terrible  was  the  mockery  of  Voltaire*  Bigots  and  tyrants, 
who  had  never  been  moved  by  the  wailing  and  cursing  of  mil* 
lions,  turned  pale  at  his  name.  Principles  unassailable  by  reason, 
principles  which  had  withstood  the  fiercest  attacks  of  power,  the 
most  valuable  truths,  the  most  generous  sentiments,  the  noblest 
and  most  graceful  images,  the  purest  reputations,  the  most  august 
institutions,  began  to  look  mean  and  loathsome  as  soon  as  that 
withering  smile  was  turned  upon  them.  To  every  opponent, 
however  strong  in  his  cause  and  his  talents,  in  his  station  and  his 
character,  who  ventured  to  encounter  the  great  scoffer,  might  be 
addressed  the  caution  which  was  given  of  old  to  the  Archangel: — 

<  I  forewarn  thee,  shun 
His  deadly  arrow  %  neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  arms, 
Though  tempered  heavenly  |  for  that  fatal  dint, 
Save  Him  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist.' 

We  cannot  pause  to  recount  bow  often  that  rare  talent  was 
exercised  against  rivals  worthy  of  esteem*— how  often  it  was  used 
to  crush  and  torture  enemies  worthy  only  of  silent  disdain — how 
often  it  was  perverted  to  the  more  noxious  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  last,  solace  of  earthly  misery,  and  the  last  restraint  on 
earthly  power.  Neither  can  we  pause  to  tell  how  often  it  was 
used  to  vindicate  justice,  humanity,  and  toleration — the  principles 
of  sound  philosophy,  the  principles  of  free  government.  This  is 
not  the  place  for  a  flill  character  of  Voltaire. 

Causes  of  quarrel  multiplied  fast*  Voltaire,  who,  partly  from 
love  of  money,  and  partly  from  love  of  excitement,  was  always 
fond  of  stockjobbing,  became  implicated  in  transactions  of  at 
least  a  dubious  character.  The  King  was  delighted  at  having 
such  an  opportunity  to  humble  his  guest ;  and  bitter  reproaches 
and  complaints  were  exchanged*  Voltaire,  too,  was  soon  at  war 
with  the  other  men  of  letters  who  surrounded  the  King ;  and 
this  irritated  Frederic,  who,  however,  had  himself  chiefly  to> 
blame :  for,  from  that  love  of  tormenting  which  was  in  him  a 
ruling  passion,  he  perpetually  lavished  extravagant  praises  on 
small  men  and  bad  books,  merely  in  order  that  be  might  enjoy 
the  mortification  andVage  which  on  such  occasions  Voltaire  took 
no  pains  to  conceaL     His  majesty,  however,  soon  bad  reason  to 
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regret  the  pains  \irhicli  be  had  taken  to  kindle  jealousy  among 
the  members  of  his  household.  The  whole  palace  was  in  a  fer< 
ment  with  literary  intrigues  and  cabals.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  the  imperial  voice,  which  kept  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
soldiers  in  order,  was  raised  to  quiet  the  contention  of  the  exas- 

{)erated  wits.  It  was  far  easier  to  stir  up  such  a  storm  than  to 
uU  it.  Nor  was  Frederic,  in  his  capacity  of  wit,  by  any  means 
without  his  own  share  of  vexations.  He  had  sent  a  large  quantity 
of  verses  to  Voltaire,  and  requested  that  they  might  be  return- 
ed, with  remarks  and  corrections.  '  See,'  exclaimed  Voltaire, 
'  what  a  quantity  of  his  dirty  linen  the  King  has  sent  me  to 
*  wash ! '  Talebearers  were  not  wanting  to  carry  the  sarcasm 
to  the  royal  ear ;  and  Frederic  was  as  much  incensed  as  a  Grub 
Street  writer  who  had  found  his  name  in  the  ^  Dunciad.' 

This  could  not  last.  A  circumstance  which,  when  the  mutual 
regard  of  the  friends  was  in  its  first  glow,  would  merely  have 
been  matter  for  laughter,  produced  a  violent  explosion.     Mau- 

f>ertuis  enjoyed  as  much  of  Frederic's  good-will  as  any  man  of 
etters.     He  was  President  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin ;  and  he 
stood  second  to  Voltaire,  though  at  an  immense  distance,  in  the 
literary  society  which  had  been  assembled  at  the  Prussian  court. 
Frederic  had,  by  playing  for  his  own  amusement  on  the  feelings  of 
the  two  jealous  and  vainglorious  Frenchmen,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  bitter  enmity  between  them.  Voltaire  resolved  to  set  his 
mark,  a  mark  never  to  be  effaced,  on  the  forehead  of  Maupertuis ; 
and  wrote  the  exquisitely  ludicrous  diatribe  of  Doctor  Akakia. 
He  showed  this  little  piece  to  Frederic,  who  had  too  much  taste 
and  too  much  malice  not  to  relish  such  delicious  pleasantry.    In 
truth,  even  at  this  time  of  day,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who 
has  the  least  perception  of  the  ridiculous  to  read  the  jokes  on  the 
Latin  city,  the  Patagonians,  and  the  hole  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  without  laughing  till  he  cries.     But  though  Frederic  was 
diverted  by  this  charming  pasquinade,  he  was  unwilling  that  it 
should  get  abroad.  His  self-love  was  interested.  He  had  selected 
Maupertuis  to  fill  the  Chair  of  his  Academy.  If  all  Europe  were 
taught  to  laugh  at  Maupertuis,  would  not  the  reputation  of  the 
Academy,  would  not  even  the  dignity  of  its  royal  patron,  be  in 
some  degree  compromised  ?     The  King,  therefore,  begged  Vol- 
taire to  suppress  his  performance.     Voltaire  promised  to  do  so, 
and  broke  his  word.     The  diatribe  was  published,  and  received 
with  shouts  of  merriment  and  applause  by  all  who  could  read  the 
French  language.    The  King^  stormed.   Voltaire,  with  his  usual 
disregard  of  truth,  protested  his  innocence,  and  made  up  some 
lie  about  a  printer  or  an  amanuensis.     The  King  was  not  to  be 
80  imposed  upon.   He  ordered  the  pamphlet  to  be  burned  by  the 
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common  hangman,  and  insisted  upon  having  an  apology  from 
Voltaire,  couched  in  the  most  abject  terms.     Voltaire  sent  back 
to  the  King  his  cross,  his  key,  and  the  patent  of  his  pension. 
After  this  burst  of  rage,  the  strange  pair  began  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  violence,  and  went  through  the  forms  of  reconciliation. 
But  the  breach  was  irreparable ;  and  Voltaire  took  his  leave  of 
Frederic  for  ever.     They  parted  with  cold  civility;  but  their 
hearts  were  big  with  resentment.     Voltaire  had  in  his  keeping 
a  volume  of  the  King's  poetry,  and  forgot  to  return  it.     This 
was,  we  believe,  merely  one  of  the  oversights  which  men  setting 
out  upon  a  journey  often  commit.     That  Voltaire  could  have 
meditated  plagiarism  is  quite  incredible.     He  would  not,  we  are 
confident,  for  the  half  of  Frederic's  kingdom,  have  consented 
to  father  Frederic's  verses.     The  King,  however,  who  rated  his 
own  writings  much  above  their  value,  and  who  was  inclined  to 
see  all  Voltaire's  actions  in  the  worst  light,  was  enraged  to  think 
that  his  favourite  compositions  were  in  the  hands  oi  an  enemy, 
as  thievish  as  a  daw  and  as  mischievous  as  a  monkey.     In  the 
anger  excited  by  this  thought,  he  lost  sight  of  reason  and  de- 
cency, and  determined  on  committing  an  outrage  at  once  odious 
and  ridiculous. 

Voltaire  had  reached  Frankfort.     His  niece,  Madame  Denis, 
came  thither  to  meet  him.  He  conceived  himself  secure  from  the 
power  of  his  late  master,  when  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Prussian  resident*    The  precious  volume  was  delivered  up.    But 
the  Prussian  agents  had,  no  doubt,  been  instructed  not  to  let 
Voltaire  escape  without  some  gross  indiepiity.    He  was  confined 
twelve  days  in  a  wretched  hovel.     Sentinels  with  fixed  bayonets 
kept  guard  over  him.     His  niece  was  dragged  through  the  mire 
by  the  soldiers.     Sixteen  hundred  dollars  were  extorted  from 
him  by  his  insolent  jailers.     It  is  absurd  to  say  that  this  out- 
rage is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  King.  Was  any  body  punish- 
ed for  it  ?    Was  any  body  called  in  question  for  it  ?    Was  it  not 
consistent  with  Frederic's  character  ?  Was  it  not  of  a  piece  with 
his  conduct  on  other  similar  occasions  ?    Is  it  not  notorious  that 
he  repeatedly  gave  private  directions  to  his  officers  to  pillage  and 
demolish  the  houses  of  persons  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge — 
charging  them  at  the  same  time  to  take  their  measures  in  such 
a  way  that  his  name  might  not  be  compromised  ?     He  acted 
thus  towards  Count  Buhl  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.      Why 
should  we  believe  that  he  would  have  been  more  scrupulous  with 
regard  to  Voltaire  ? 

When  at  length  the  illustrious  prisoner  regained  his  liberty, 
the  prospect  before  him  was  but  dreary.  He  was  an  exile  both 
from  the  country  of  his  birth  and  from  the  country  of  his  adop- 
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tion.  The  French  goyeromeDt  had  taken  oifenoe  at  his  journey 
to  Prussia,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  return  to  Paris ;  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Prussia  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  remain. 

He  took  refuge  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake  Leman.  There, 
loosed  from  every  tie  which  had  hitherto  restrained  him,  and 
having  little  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  courts  and  churches,  he 
began  his  long  war  against  all  that,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
had  authority  over  man ;  for  what  Burke  said  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  was  eminently  true  of  this  its  great  forerunner. 
He  could  not  build — he  could  only  pull  down — he  was  the  very 
Yitruvius  of  ruin.  He  has  bequeathed  to  us  not  a  single  doc- 
trine to  be  called  by  his  name — not  a  single  addition  to  the  stock 
of  our  positive  knowledge.  But  no  human  teacher  ever  left 
behind  him  so  vast  and  terrible  a  wreck  of  truths  and  felsehoods 
-*-.of  things  noble  and  things  base— of  things  useful  and  things 
pernicious.  From  the  time  when  his  sojourn  beneath  the  Alps 
conmienced,  the  dramatist,  the  wit,  the  historian,  was  merged  in 
a  more  important  character.  He  was  now  the  patriarch,  the 
founder  of  a  sect,  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy,  the  prince  of  a  wide 
intellectual  commonwealth.  He  often  enjoyed  a  pleasure  dear  to 
the  better  part  of  his  nature,  the  pleasure  of  vindicating  inno- 
cence whicn  had  no  other  helper — of  repairing  cruel  wrongs— 
of  punishing  tyranny  in  high  places.  He  had  also  the  satis&c- 
tion,  not  less  acceptable  to  his  ravenous  vanity,  of  hearing  t^Tn- 
fied  Capuchins  call  him  the  Antichrist.  But  whether  employed  in 
works  of  benevolence,  or  in  works  of  mischief,  he  never  forgot 
Potsdam  and  Frankfort;  and  he  listened  anxiously  to  every 
murmur  which  indicated  that  a  tempest  was  gathering  in  Europe^ 
and  that  his  vengeance  was  at  hand. 

He  soon  had  his  wish.  Maria  Theresa  had  never  for  a  mo- 
ment forgotten  the  great  wrong  which  she  had  received  at  tlie 
hand  of  Frederic.  lu»ung  and  delicate,  just  left  an  orphan,  just 
about  to  be  a  mother,  she  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  tbe 
ancient  capital  of  her  race ;  she  had  seen  her  fair  inheritance 
dismembered  by  robbers,  and  of  those  robbers  he  had  been  the 
foremost.  Without  a  pretext,  without  a  provocation,  in  defiance 
of  the  most  sacred  eugas^ements,  he  had  attacked  the  helpless 
ally  whom  he  was  bound  to  defend.  The  Empress-Queen  had 
the  faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  which  are  connected  with  quick 
sensibility  and  a  high  spirit.  There  was  no  peril  which  she  was 
not  ready  to  brave,  no  calamity  which  she  was  not  ready  to  bring 
on  her  subjects,  or  on  the  whole  human  race,  if  only  she  wg^^ 
once  taste  the  sweetness  of  a  complete  revenge.  Revenge,  toO) 
presented  itself,  to  her  narrow  and  superstitious  mind,  in  the  gui*^ 
of  duty.     Silesia  had  been  wrested  not  only  from  the  House  of 
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Austria^  bat  from  the  Cbvuroli  of  ISLome.  The  conqueror  had 
indeed  permitted  his  new  subjects  to  worship  Ood  after  their 
own  fashion ;  but  this  was  not  enough.  To  bigotry  it  seemed 
an  intolerable  hardship  that  the  Cadiolic  Chureb,  having  long 
enjoyed  ascendency,  should  be  compelled  to  content  itself  with 
equality.  Nor  was  this  the  only  eircumstance  which  led  Maria 
Theresa  to  regard  her  enemy  as  the  enemy  of  Ood.  The 
profaneness  of  Frederic's  writings  and  conversation,  and  the 
frightful  rumours  which  were  circulated  respecting  the  immora- 
lity of  his  private  life,  naturally  shocked  a  woman  who  believed 
with  the  firmest  faith  all  that  her  confessor  told  her ;  and  who, 
though  surrounded  by  temptations,  though  young  and  beautiful, 
though  ardent  in  all  her  passions,  though  possessed  of  absolute 
power,  had  preserved  her  fame  unsullied  even  by  the  breath  of 
slander. 

To  recover  Silesia,  to  humble  the  dynasty  of  HohenzoUem  to 
the  dust,  was  the  great  object  of  her  life.  She  toiled  during 
many  years  for  this  end,  with  zeal  as  indefatigable  as  that  whicn 
the  poet  ascribes  to  the  stately  goddess  who  tired  out  her  immor- 
tal norses  in  the  work  of  raising  the  nations  against  Troy,  and 
who  offered  to  give  up  to  destruction  her  darling  Sparta  and 
Mycenae,  if  only  she  might  once  see  the  smoke  going  up  from 
the  palace  of  Priam.  With  even  such  a  spirit  did  the  proud 
Austrian  Juno  strive  to  array  against  her  foe  a  coalition  such  as 
Europe  had  never  seen.  Nothing  would  content  her  but  that  the 
whole  civilized  world,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  pastures  of  the  wild  horses  of  Tanais, 
should  be  combined  in  arms  against  one  petty  state. 

She  early  succeeded  by  various  arts  in  obtaining  the  adhesion 
of  Russia.  An  ample  share  of  spoil  was  promised  to  the  King 
of  Poland ;  and  that  prince,  governed  by  his  favourite,  Count 
Buhl,  readily  promised  the  assistance  of  the  Saxon  forces.  The 
great  difficult  was  with  France.  That  the  Houses  of  Bourbon 
and  of  Hapsburg  should  ever  cordially  co-operate  in  any  great 
scheme  of  European  policy,  had  long  been  thought,  to  use  the 
strong  expression  of  Frederic,  just  as  impossible  as  that  fire  and 
water  should  amalgamate.  The  whole  history  of  the  Continent, 
during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  had  been  the  history  of  the 
mutual  jealousies  and  enmities  of  France  and  Austria.  Since  the 
administration  of  Richelieu,  above  all,  it  had  been  considered  as 
the  plain  policy  of  the  Most  Christian  King  to  thwart  on  all 
occasions  the  Court  of  Vienna ;.  and  to  protect  every  member  of 
the  Germanic  body  who  stood  up  against  the  dictation  of  the 
Coesars.  Common  sentiments  of  religion  had  been  unable  to 
mitigate  this  strong  antipathy.  The  rulers  of  France,  even  whOe 
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elothed  in  the  Roman  purple^  even  while  persecuting  the  heie- 
tics  of  Rochel^e  and  Auvergne,  had  still  looked  with  favour  on 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  princes  who  were  struggling  against 
the  chief  of  the  empire.  If  the  French  ministers  paid  any  respect 
to  the  traditional  rules  handed  down  to  them  through  many  gene- 
rations, they  would  have  acted  towards  Frederic  as  the  greatest 
of  their  predecessors  acted  towards  Gustavus  Adolphus.  That 
there  was  deadly  enmity  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  was  of 
itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  close  friendship  between  Prussia  and 
France.  With  France,  Frederic  could  never  have  any  serious 
controversy.  His  territories  were  so  situated,  that  his  ambition, 
greedy  and  unscrupulous  as  it  was,  could  never  impel  him  to 
attack  her  of  his  own  accord.  He  was  more  than  half  a  French- 
man. He  wrote,  spoke,  read  nothing  but  French ;  he  delighted 
in  French  society.  The  admiration  of  the  French  he  proposed 
to  himself  as  the  best  reward  of  all  his  exploits.  It  seemed  incre- 
dible that  any  French  government,  however  notorious  for  levity 
or  stupidity,  could  spurn  away  such  an  ally. 

The  Court  of  Vienna,  however,  did  not  despair.  The  Aus- 
trian diplomatists  propounded  a  new  scheme  of  politics,  which,  it 
must  be  owned,  was  not  altogether  without  plausibility.  The 
great  powers,  according  to  this  theory,  had  long  been  under  a 
delusion.  They  had  looked  on  each  other  as  natural  enemies, 
while  in  truth  they  were  natural  allies.  A  succession  of  cruel 
wars  had  devastated  Europe,  had  thinned  the  population,  had 
exhausted  the  public  resources,  had  loaded  governments  with  an 
immense  burden  of  debt ;  and  when,  after  two  hundred  years  of 
murderous  hostility  or  of  hollow  truce,  the  illustrious  Houses 
whose  enmity  had  distracted  the  world  sat  down  to  count  their 
gains,  to  what  did  the  real  advantage  on  either  side  amount? 
Simply  to  this,  that  they  had  kept  each  other  from  thriving.  It 
was  not  the  King  of  France,  it  was  not  the  Emperor,  who  had 
reaped  the  fruity  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  the  .War  of  the 
Grand  Alliance,  of  the  War  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Those 
fruits  had  been  pilfered  by  states  of  the  second  and  third  rank, 
which,  secured  against  jealousy  by  their  insignificance,  had  dex- 
terously aggrandized  themselves  while  pretending  to  serve  the 
animosity  of  the  great  chiefs  of  Christendom.  While  the  lion  and 
tiger  were  tearing  each  other,  the  jackal  had  run  off  into  the 
jungle  with  th^  prey.  The  real  gainer  by  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  had  been  neither  France  nor  Austria,  but  Sweden.  The 
real  gainer  by  the  war  of  the  Grand  Alliance  had  been  neither 
France  nor  Austria,  but  Savoy.  The  real  gainer  by  the  war  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  been  neither  France  nor  Anstriai 
but  the  upstart  of  Brandenburg.     Of  all  these  instances,  the  last 
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was  t^e  most  Atnkiiig :  France  bad  made  ^eat  efforts,  bad  added 
largeiy  to  her  military  glory,  and  largely  to  her  public  hardens ; 
and  fic>r  what  end?  Merely  that  Frederic  might  rule  Silesia. 
For  this  and  this  alone  one  French  army,  wasted  by  sword  and 
famine^  had  perished  in  Bohemia ;  and  another  htA  purchased, 
with  floods  of  the  noblest  blood,  the  barren  glory  of  Fontenoy. 
And  this  prince,  for  whom  Franee  had  suffer^  so  much,  was  be 
a  grateful,  was  he  even  an  honest  ally  ?  Had  he  not  been  as 
false  to  the  Court  of  Versailles  as  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  ?  Had 
he  not  played,  on  a  large  scale,  the  same  part  which,  in  private 
life,  is  played  by  the  vile  agent  of  chicane  who  sets  his  neigh^ 
hours  quarrelling,  involves  them  in  costly  and  interminable  liti- 
gation, and  betrays  them  to  each  other  ail  round,  certain  that, 
whoever  may  be  ruined,  he  shall  be  enriched  ?  Surely  the  true 
wisdom  of  the  great  powers  was  to  attack,  not  each  other,  but 
this  common  barrier,  who,  by  inflaming  the  passions  of  both,  by 
pretending  to  serve  both,  and  by  deserting  both,  had  raised  htm* 
self  above  the  station  to  which  he  was  bom.  The  great  object 
of  Austria  was  to  regain  Silesia ;  the  g^eat  object  of  France  was 
to  obtain  an  accession  of  territory  on  the  side  of  Flanders.  If  they 
took  opposite  sides,  the  result  would  probably  be  that,  after  a  war 
of  many  years,  after  the  slaughter  of  many  thousands  of  brave  men, 
after  the  waste  of  many  millions  of  crowns,  they  would  lay  down 
their  arms  without  having  achieved  either  object ;  but,  if  they 
came  to  an  understanding,  there  would  be  no  risk,  and  no  diffi- 
culty. Austria  would  willingly  make  in  Belgium  such  cessions 
as  France  could  not  expect  to  obtain  by  ten  pitched  battles.  Sile- 
sia would  easily  be  annexed  to  the  monarchy  of  which  it  had 
long  been  a  part.  The  union  of  two  such  powerful'  governments 
would  at  once  overawe  the  King  of  Prussia.  If  he  resisted,  one 
short  campaign  would  settle  his  fate.  France  and  Austria,  long 
accustomed  to  rise  from  the  game  of  war  both  losers,  would,  for 
the  first  time,  both  be  gainers.  There  could  be  no  room  for 
jealousy  between  them.  The  power  of  both  would  be  increased 
at  once ;  the  equilibrium  between  them  would  be  preserved ;  and 
the  only  sufferer  would  be  a  mischievous  and  unprincipled  bue- 
anier,  who  deserved  no  tenderness  from  either. 

These  doctrines,  attractive  from  their  novelty  and  ingenuity, 
soon  became  fashionable  at  the  supper-parties  and  in  the  coffee^ 
houses  of  Paris,  and  were  espoused  by  every  gay  marquis  and 
every  facetious  abb^  who  was  admitted  to  see  Madame  de 
Pompadour's  hair  curled  and  powdered.  It  was  not,  however, 
to  any  political  theory  that  the  strange  coalition  between  France 
and  Austria  owed  its  origin.  The  real  motive  which  induced 
the  great  continental  powers  to  forget  their  old  animosities  and 
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their  old  state  maxims,  was  personal  aversion  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.     This  feelinc^  was  strongest  in  Maria  Theresa ;  but  it 
was  by  no  means  connned  to  her.     Frederic,  in  some  respects  a 
good  master,  was  emphatically  a  bad  neighbour.     That  ne  was 
hard  in  all  dealings,  and  quicK  to  take  aU  advantages,  was  not 
his  most  odious  fault.     His  bitter  and  scoffing  speech  had  in- 
flicted keener  wounds  than   his   ambition.      In  his  character 
of  wit  he  was  under  less  restraint  than  even  in  his  character  of 
ruler.     Satirical  verses  against  all  the  princes  and  ministers  of 
Europe  were  ascribed  to  his  pen.     In  his  letters  and  conversa- 
tion ne  alluded  to  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  age  in  terms 
which  would  have  better  suited  Coli6,  in  a  war  of  repartee  with 
young  Cr^billon  at  Pelletier's  table,  than   a  great  sovereig^n 
spealung  of  great  sovereigns.     About  women  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  himself  in  a  manner  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  meekest  of  women  to  forgive ;  and,  unfortunately  for  him, 
almost  the  whole  Continent  was  then  governed  by  women  who 
were  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  meekness.     Maria  Theresa 
herself  had  not  escaped  his  scurrilous  jests  ;  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth of  Russia  knew  that  her  gallantries  afforded  him  a  ftvourite 
theme  for  ribaldry  and  invective ;  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who 
was  really  the  head  of  the  French  government,  had  been  even 
more  keenly  galled.     She  had  attempted,  by  the  most  delicate 
flattery,  to  propitiate  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  her  messages  bad 
drawn  from  him  only  dry  and  sarcastic  replies.     The  Empress- 
Queen  took  a  very  different  course.     Though  the  haughtiest  of 
princesses,  though  the  most  austere  of  matrons,  she  forgot  in  her 
thirst  for  revenge  both  the  dignity  of  her  race  and  the  purity  of 
her  character,  and  condescended  to  flatter  the  low-born  and  low- 
minded  concubine,  who,  having  acquired  influence  by  prostitu- 
ting herself,  retained  it  by  prostituting  others.     Maria  Theresa 
actually  wrote  with  her  own  hand  a  note,  full  of  expressions  of 
esteem  and  friendship,  to  her  dear  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the 
butcher  Poisson,  the  wife  of  the  publican  D'Etioles,  the  kW- 
napper  of  young  girls  for  the  Parc-attx-cerfs — a  strange  cousin  iot 
the  descendent  of  so  many  Emperors  of  the  West!     The  mistress 
was  completely  gained  over,  and  easily  carried  her  point  with 
Louis,  who  had,  indeed,  wrongs  of  his  own  to  resent.     His  feci" 
ings  were  not  quick ;  but  contempt,  says  the  eastern  proverb, 
pierces  even   through   the   shell  of  the  tortoise;   and  neither 
prudence  nor  decorum  had   ever  restrained  Frederic  from  ex- 
pressing his  measureless  contempt  for  the  sloth,  the  imbecility) 
and  the  baseness  of  Louis.     France  was  thus  induced  to  joi" 
the  coalition ;  and  the  example  of  France  determined  the  con- 
duct of  Sweden,  then  completely  subject  to  French  influence. 
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The  enemies  of  Frederic  were  surely  strong  enough  to  ettadk 

him  openly ;  but  they  were  desirous  to  add  to  all  their  other 

advantages  the  advantage  of  a  surprise.     He  was  not,  however, 

a  man  to  be  taken  off  his  guard.     He  had  tools  in  every  court; 

and  he  now  received  from  Vienna,  from  Dresden,  and  from 

Paris,  accounts  so  circumstantial  and  so  consistent,  that  he  could 

not  doubt  of  his  danger.     He  learnt  that  he  was  to  be  assailed 

at  once  by  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  the 

Oermanic  body ;  that  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions  was  to 

be  portioned  out  among  his  enemies ;  that  f^rance,  which  from 

her  geographical  position  could  not  directly  share  in  his  spoils, 

was  to  receive  an  equivalent  in  the  Netherlands;  that  Austria 

was   to   have   Silesia,  and  the    Czarina    East   Prussia;    that 

Augustus  of  Saxony  expected  Magdeburg;   and  that  Sweden 

would  be  rewarded  with  part  of  Pbmerania.     If  these  designs 

succeeded,  the  house  of  Brandenburg  would  at  once  sink  in  the 

European  system  to  a  place  lower  than  that  of  the  Duke  of 

Wurtemburg  or  the  Margrave  of  Baden. 

And  what  hope  was  there  that  these  designs  would  fail  ?   No 
such  union  of  the  continental  powers  had  been  seen  for  ages.    A 
less  formidable  conlGederaey  had  in  a  week  conquered  all  the 
provinces  of  Venice,  when  Venice  was  at  the  height  of  power, 
wealth,  and  glory.    A  less  formidable  confederacy  had  compelled 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  bow  down  his  haughty  head  to  the 
very  earth.     A  less  formidable  confederacy  has,  within  our  own 
memory,  subjugated  a  still  mightier  empire,  and  abased  a  still 
TOouder  name.     Such  odds  had  never  been  heard  of  in  war. 
The  people  whom  Frederic  ruled  were  not  five  millions.     The 
population  of  the  countries  which  were  leagued  against  him 
amounted  to  a  hundred  millions.     The  disproportion  in  wealth 
was  at  least  equally  great.     Small  communities,  actuated  by 
strong  sentiments  of  patriotism  or  loyalty,  have  sometimes  made 
head  against  great  monarchies  weakened  by  factions  and  discon- 
tents.    But  small  as  was  Frederic's  kingdom,  it  probably  con* 
tained  a  greater  number  of  disaffected  subjects  than  were  to  be 
found  in  all  the  states  of  his  enemies.     Silesia  formed  a  fourth 
part  of  his  dominions;  and  from  the    Silesians,  bom  under 
Austrian  princes,  the  utmost  that  he  could  expect  was  apathy. 
From  the  Silesian  Catholics  he  could  hardly  expect  any  thing 
but  resistance. 

Some  states  have  been  enabled,  by  their  geographical  position, 
to  'defend  themselves  with  advantage  against  immense  force. 
The  sea  has  repeatedly  protected  England  against  the  fury  of 
the  whole  Continent.  The  Venetian  government,  driven  from 
its  possessions  on  the  land,  eould  still  bid  defiancte  to  the  eon- 
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federates  of  Cambray  from  the  Arsenal  amidst  the  lagoons. 
More  than  one  great  and  well-^ippointed  army,  Tirhich  regarded 
the  shepherds  of  Switzerland  as  an  easy  prey,  has  perished  in 
the  passes  of  the  Alps.  Frederic  had  no  such  advantage.  The 
form  of  his  states,  their  situation,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  all 
were  against  him.  His  long,  scattered,  straggling  territory, 
seemed  to  have  been  shaped  with  an  express  view  to  the  con- 
yenience  of  inraders,  and  was  protected  by  no  sea,  by  no  chain 
of  hills.  Scarcely  any  corner  of  it  was  a  week's  march  from  the 
territory  of  the  enemy.  The  capital  itself,  in  the  event  of  war, 
would  be  constantly  exposed  jto  insult.  In  truth,  there  was 
hardly  a  politician  or  a  soldier  in  Europe  who  doubted  that  the 
conflict  would  be  terminated  in  a  very  few  days  by  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  house  of  Brandenburg. 

Nor  was  Frederic's  own  opinion  very  different.     He  antici- 
pated nothing  short  of  his  own  ruin,  and  of  the  ruin  of  his  family. 
Vet  there  was  still  a  chance,  a  slender  chance,  of  escape.    His 
states  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  a  central  position ;  his  ene- 
mies were  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  could  not  con- 
veniently unite  their  overwhelming  forces  on  one  point.     They 
inhabited  different  climates,  and  it  was  probable  that  the  season 
of  the  year  which  would  be  best  suited  to  the  military  operations 
of  one  portion  of  the  league.  Would  be  unfavourable  to  those  of 
another  portion.     The  Prussian  monarchy,  too,  was  free  irom 
some  infirmities  which  were  found  in  empires  far  more  extensive 
and  magnificent.     Its  effective  strength  for  a  desperate  struggle 
was  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  the  number  of  square  miles  or 
the  number  of  people.     In  that  spare  but  well-knit  and  well- 
exercised  body,  there  was  nothing  but  sinew,  and  muscle,  and 
bone.     No   public  creditors  looked  for  dividends.     No  distant 
colonies  required  defence.     No  court,  filled  with  flatterers  and 
mistresses,  devoured  the  pay  of  fifty  battalions.     The  Prussian 
army,  though  far  inferior  in  number  to  the  troops  which  were 
about  to  be  opposed  to  it,  was  yet  strong  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  Prussian  dominions.     It  was  also  admirably 
trained  and  admirably  officered,  accustomed  to  obey  and  accus- 
tomed to  conquer.     The  revenue  was  not  only  unincumbered  by 
debt,  but  exceeded  the  ordinary  outlay  in  time  of  peace.     Alone 
of  all  the  European  princes,  Frederic  had  a  treasure  laid  up  for 
a  day  of  difficulty.     Above  all,  he  was  ope,  and  his  enemies  were 
many.     In  their  camps  would  certainly  be  found  the  jealousy, 
the  dissension,  the  slackness  inseparable  from  coalitions ;  on  his 
side  was  the  energy,  the  unity,  the  secresy  of  a  strong  dictator- 
ship.   To  a  certain  extent  the  deficiency  of  military  means  might 
be  supplied  By  the  resources  of  military  art.     Small  as  the  king  8 
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army  was,  when  compared  with  the  six  hundred  thousand  men 
whom  the  confederates  could  bring  into  the  field,  celerity  of 
movement  might  in  some  degree  compensate  for  deficiency  of 
bulk.  It  was  thus  just  possible  that  genius,  judgment,  resolu* 
tion,  and  good-luck  united,  might  protract  the  struggle  during  a 
campaign  or  two;  and  to  gain  even  a  month  was  of  importance* 
It  could  not  be  long  before  the  vices  which  are  found  m  all  ex- 
tensive confederacies  would  be^in  to  show  themselves.  Every 
member  of  the  league  would  think  his  own  share  of  the  war  too 
large,  and  his  own  share  of  the  spoils  too  small.  Complaints 
and  recriminations  would  abound.  The  Turk  might  stir  on  the 
Danube;  the  statesmen  of  France  might  discover  the  error  which 
they  had  committed  in  abandoning  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  national  policy.  Above  all,  death  might  rid  Prussia  of  its 
most  formidable  enemies.  The  war  was  the  eflect  of  the  per- 
sonal aversion  with  which  three  or  four  sovereigns  regarded 
Frederic ;  and  the  decease  of  any  one  of  those  sovereigns  might 
produce  a  complete  revolution  in  the  state  of  Europe. 

In  the  midst  of  a  horizon  generally  dark  and  stormy,  Frede- 
ric could  discern  one  bright  spot.  The  peace  which  had  been 
concluded  between  England  and  France  m  1748,  had  been  in 
Europe  no  more  than  an  armistice ;  and  had  not  even  been  an 
armistice  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  India  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Carnatic  was  disputed  between  two  great  Mus- 
sulman houses ;  Fort  Saint  George  had  taken  the  one  side,  Pondi« 
cherry  the  other ;  and  in  a  series  of  battles  and  sieges  the  troops 
of  Lawrence  and  Clive  had  been  opposed  to  those  of  Dupleix. 
A  struggle  less  important  in  its  consequences,  but  not  less  likely 
to  produce  immediate  irritation,  was  carried  on  between  those 
French  and  English  adventurers,  who  kidnapped  negroes  and 
collected  gold  dust  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  But  it  was  in  North 
America  Uiat  the  emulation  and  mutual  aversion  of  the  two  na- 
tions were  most  conspicuous.  The  French  attempted  to  hem  in  the 
English  colonists  by  «  chain  of  military  posts,  extending  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  English 
took  arms.  The  wild  aboriginal  tribes  appeared  on  each  side 
miugled  with  the  *  Pale  Faces/  Battles  were  fought :  forts  were 
stormed ;  and  hideous  stories  about  stakes,  scalpings,  and  death- 
songs  reached  Europe,  and  inflamed  that  national  animosity 
which  the  rivalry  of  ages  had  produced.  The  disputes  between 
France  and  England  came  to  a  crisis  at  the  very  time  when  the 
tempest  which  had  been  gathering  was  about  to  burst  on  Prus- 
sia. The  tastes  and  interests  of  Frederic  would  have  led  him, 
if  he  had  been  allowed  an  option,  to  side  with  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon.    But  the  folly  of  the  Court  of  Versailles  left  him  no  choice, 
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France  beoame  the  tool  of  Audtriaf  and  Frederic  was  forced  to 
become  the  ally  of  England.  He  could  not,  indeed,  expect  that 
a  power  which  covered  the  sea  with  its  fleets,  and  which  had  to 
make  war  at  once  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Ganges,  would  be  able 
to  spare  a  large  number  of  troops  for  operations  in  Germany. 
But  England,  though  poor  compared  with  the  England  of  our 
time,  was  far  richer  than  any  country  on  the  Continent.  The 
amount  of  her  revenue,  and  the  resources  which  she  found  in  her 
credit,  though  they  may  be  thought  small  by  a  generation  which 
has  seen  her  raise  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  in  a  single  year, 
appeared  miraculous  to  the  politicians  of  that  age.  A  very  mo- 
derate portion  of  her  wealth,  expended  by  an  able  and  economical 
prince,  in  a  country  where  prices  were  low,  would  be  sufficient  to 
equip  and  maintain  a  formidable  army. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  Frederic  found  himself.    He 
saw  the  whole  extent  of  his  peril.     He  saw  that  there  was  still 
a  faint  possibility  of  escape  ;  and,  with  prudent  temerity,  he  de- 
termined to  strike  the  first  blow.     It  was  in  the  month  of  August 
1756,  that  the  great  war  of  the  Seven  Years  commenced.   The 
king  demanded  of  the  Empres8*Queen  a  distinct  explanation  of 
her  intentions,  and  plainly  told  her  that  he  should  consider  a 
refusal  as  a  declaration  of  war.    '  I  want,'  he  said,  *  no  answer  in 
<  the  style  of  an  oracle.'     He  received  an  answer  at  once  haughty 
and  evasive.     In  an  instant  the  rich  electorate  of  Saxony  was 
overflowed  by  sixty  thousand  Prussian  troops.     Augustus  with 
his  army  occupied  a  strong  position  at  Pima.     The  Queen  of 
Poland  was  at  Dresden.     In  a  few  days  Pirna  was  blockaded 
and  Dresden  was  taken.     The  first  object  of  Frederic  was  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Saxon  State  Papers ;  for  those  papers, 
he  well  knew,  contained  ample  proofs  that,  though  apparently 
an  aggressor,  he  was  really  acting  in  self-defence.     The  Queen 
of  Poland,  as  well  acquainted  as  Frederic  with  the  importance 
of  those  documents,  had  packed  them  up,  had  concealed  them 
in  her  bed-chamber,  and  was  about  to  send  them  off  to  Warsaw, 
when  a  Prussian  officer  made  his  appearance.     In  the  hope  that 
no  soldier  would  venture  to  outrage  a  lady,  a  queen,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  emperor,  the  mother-in-law  of  a  dauphin,  she  placed 
herself  before  the  trunk,  and  at  length  sat  down  on  it.     But  all 
resistance  was  vain.     The  papers  were  carried  to  Frederic,  who 
found  in  them,  as  he  expected,  abundant  evidence  of  the  designs 
of.the  coalition.     The  most  important  documents  were  instantly 
published,  and  the  effect  of  the  publication  was  great.     It  was 
clear  that,  of  whatever  sins  the  king  of  Prussia  might  formerly 
have  been  guilty,  he  was  now  the  injured  party,  and  had  merely 
anticipated  a  blow  intended  to  destroy  him« 
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The  Saxon  camp  at  Pima  waB  in  the  mean  time  closely  in- 
vested ;  but  the  besieged  were  not  without  hopes  of  succour. 
A  great  Austrian  army  under  Marshal  Brown  was  about  to  pour 
through  the  passes  which  separate  Bohemia  from  Saxony.    Fre- 
deric left  at  Pirna  a  force  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  Saxons, 
hastened  into  Bohemia,  encountered  Brown  at  Lowositz,  and 
defeated  him.     This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Saxony.     Au- 
gustus and  his  favourite,  Buhl,  fled  to  Poland.  The  whole  army 
of  the  electorate  capitulated.     From  that  time  till  the  end  of  the 
war,  Frederic  treated  Saxony  as  a  part  of  his  dominions,  or, 
rather,  he  acted  towards  the  Saxons  in  a  manner  which  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  whole  meaning  of  that  tremendous  sen- 
tence— subjectas  tanquam  suosn  viles  tanquam  alienas.     Saxony 
was  as  much  in  his  power  as  Brandenburg;  and  he  had  no 
such  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Saxony  as  he  had  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Brandenburg.     He  accordingly  levied  troops  and  exacted 
contributions  throughout  the  enslaved  province,  with  far  more 
rigour  than  in  any  part  of  his  own  dominions.     Seventeen  thou- 
sand men  who  had  been  in  the  camp  at  Pirna  were  half  com- 
pelled, half  persuaded  to  enlist  under  their  conqueror.     Thus, 
within  a  few  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  one 
of  the  confederates  had  been  disarmed,  and  his  weapons  pointed 
against  the  rest. 

The  winter  put  a  stop  to  military  operations.  All  had  hitherto 
gone  well.  But  the  real  tug  of  war  was  still  to  come.  It  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  the  year  1757  would  be  a  memorable  era  in 
the  history  of  Europe. 

The  scheme  for  the  campaign  was  simple,  bold,  and  judicious. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  an  Englbh  and  Hanoverian 
army  was  in  Western  Germany,  and  might  be  able  to  prevent 
the  French  troops  from  attacking  Prussia.  The  Russians,  con- 
fined by  .their  snows,  would  probably  not  stir  till  the  spring  was 
far  advanced.  Saxony  was  prostrated.  Sweden  could  do  no- 
thing very  important.  During  a  few  months  Frederic  would 
have  to  deal  with  Austria  alone.  Even  thus  the  odds  were 
against  him.  But  ability  and  courage  have  often  triumphed 
against  odds  still  more  formidable. 

Early  in  1757  the  Prussian  army  in  Saxony  began  to  move. 
Through  four  defiles  in  the  mountains  they  came  pouring  into 
Bohemia.  Prague  was  his  first  mark ;  but  the  ulterior  object 
was  probably  Vienna.  At  Prague  lay  Marshal  Brown  with  one 
great  army.  Daun,  the  roost  cautious  and  fortunate  of  the 
Austrian  captains,  was  advancing  with  another.  Frederic  de- 
termined to  overwhelm  Brown  before  Daun  should  arrive.  On 
the  sixth  of  May  was  fought,  under  those  walls  which,  »  hun^ 
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dred  and  thirty  yeara  before,  had  witnessed  the  victory  of  tbe 
Catholic  league  and  the  flight  of  the  unhappy  Palatine,  a  battle 
more  bloody  than  any  which  Europe  saw  during  the  long  inter- 
val between  Malplaquet  and  Eyiau.  The  King  and  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick  were  distinguished  on  that  day  by  their 
valour  and  exertions.  But  the  chief  glory  was  with  Schwerio. 
When  the  Prussian  infantry  wavered,  the  stout  old  marshal 
snatched  the  colours  from  an  ensign,  and,  waving  them  in  the  air, 
led  back  his  regiment  to  the  charge.  Thus  at  seventy-two  years 
of  age  he  fell  in  the  thickest  battle,  still  grasping  the  standard 
which  bears  the  black  eagle  on  the  field  argent.  The  victory 
remained  with  the  King.  But  it  had  been  dearly  purchased. 
Whole  columns  of  his  bravest  warriors  had  fallen.  He  admit- 
ted that  he  had  lost  eighteen  thousand  men.  Of  the  enemy, 
twenty-four  thousand  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or  taken. 

Part  of  the  defeated  army  was  shut  up  in  Prague.  Part  fled 
to  join  the  troops  which,  under  the  command  of  Daun,  were  now 
close  at  hand.  Frederic  determined  to  play  over  the  same  game 
which  had  succeeded  at  Lowositz.  He  left  a  large  force  to  be- 
siege Prague,  and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  he  marched 
against  Daun.  The  cautious  Marshal,  though  he  had  a  great 
superiority  in  numbers,  would  risk  nothing.  He  occupied  at 
Kolin  a  position  almost  impregnable,  and  awaited  the  attack  of 
the  King. 

It  was  the  18th  of  June — a  day  which,  if  the  Greek  supersti- 
tion still  retained  its  influence,  would  be  held  sacred  to  Nemesis 
— a  day  on  which  the  two  greatest  princes  and  soldiers  of  modern 
times  were  taught,  by  a  terrible  experience,  that  neither  skill 
nor  valour  can  fix  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  The  battle  began 
before  noon ;  and  part  of  the  Prussian  army  maintained  the  con- 
test till  after  the  midsummer  sun  had  gone  down.  But  at  length 
the  King  found  that  his  troops,  having  been  repeatedly  driven 
back  with  frightful  carnage,  could  no  longer  be  led  to  the  cbaige. 
He  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  quit  the  field.  The  officers 
of  his  personal  staff  were  under  the  necessity  of  expostulating 
with  him,  and  one  of  them  took  the  liberty  to  say,  *  Does  your 
*  Majesty  mean  to  storm  the  batteries  alone? '  Thirteen  thou- 
sand of  his  bravest  followers  had  perished.  Nothing  remained 
for  him  but  to  retreat  in  good  order,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague, 
and  to  hurry  his  army  by  different  routes  out  of  Bohemia* 

This  stroke  seemed  to  be  final.  Frederic's  situation  had  at 
best  been  such,  that  only  an  uninterrupted  run  of  good-luck 
could  save  him,  as  it  seemed,  from  ruin.  And  now,  almost  in 
the  outset  of  the  contest,  he  had  met  with  a  check  which,  even 
in  a  war  between  equal  powers,  would  have  been  felt  as  serious. 
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He  bad-owed  much  to  the  opinion  which  all  Europe  entertained  of 
liis  army.  Since  his  accession,  his  soldiers  had  in  many  succes- 
sive batUes  been  victorious  over  the  Austrians.  But  the  glory 
had  departed  from  his  arms.  All  whom  his  malevolent  sarcasms 
had  wounded^  made  haste  to  avenge  themselves  by  scoffing  at 
the  scoffer.  His  soldiers  had  ceased  to  confide  in  his  star. 
In  every  part  of  his  camp  his  dispositions  were  severely  criticised. 
Even  in  his  own  family  he  had  detractors.  His  next  brother, 
William,  heir-presumptive,  or  rather,  in  truth,  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne,  and  great-grandfather  of  the  present  king,  could  not 
refrain  from  lamenting  his  own  fate  and  that  of  the  house  of 
Hohenzollern,  once  so  great  and  so  prosperous,  but  now,  by  the 
rash  ambition  of  its  chief,  made  a  by- word  to  all  nations.  These 
complaints,  and  some  blunders  which  William  committed  during 
the  retreat  from  Bohemia,  called  forth  the  bitter  displeasure  of 
the  inexorable  king.  The  prince's  heart  was  broken  by  the  cut- 
ting reproaches  of  his  brother ;  he  quitted  the  army,  retired  to  a 
country  seat,  and  in  a  short  time  died  of  shame  and  vexation. 

It  seemed  that  the  king's  distress  could  hardly  be  increased. 
Yet  at  this  moment  another  blow  not  les«  terrible  than  thiat  of 
Kolin  fell  upon  him.  The  French  under  Marshal  lyEstrfees  had 
invaded  Germany.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  given  them 
battle  at  Hastembeck,  and  had  been  defeiated.  In  order  to  save 
the  Electorate  of  Hanover  from  entire  subjugation,  he  had  made, 
at  Closter  Severn,  an  arrangement  with  the  French  Generals, 
which  left  them  at  liberty  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Prussian 
dominions. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  Frederic's  distress,  he  lost 
his  mother  just  at  this  time ;  and  he  appears  to  have  felt  the 
loss  more  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  hardness  and  severity 
of  his  character.  In  truth,  his  misfortunes  had  now  cut  to  tKe 
quick.  The  mocker,  the  tyrant,  the  most  rigorous,  the  most 
imperious,  the  most  cynical  of  men,  was  very  unhappy.  His 
face  was  so  haggard  and  his  form  so  thin,  that  when  on  his  re- 
turn from  Bohemia  he  passed  through  Leipsic,  the  people  hardly 
knew  him  again.  His  sleep  was  broken ;  the  tears,  in  spite  of 
himself,  often  started  into  nis  eyes ;  and  the  grave  began  to 
present  itself  to  his  agitated  mind  as  the  best  refuge  from  misery 
and  dishonour.  His  resolution  was  fixed  never  to  be  taken  alive, 
and  never  to  make  peace  on  condition  of  descending  from  bis 
place  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  He  saw  nothing  left  for 
him  except  to  die ;  and  he  deliberately  chose  his  mode  of  death. 
He  always  carried  about  with  him  a  sure  and  speedy  poison  in  a 
small  glass  case ;  and  to  the  few  in  whom  he  placed  confidence, 
he  made  no  mystery  of  his  resolution. 
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But  we  should  very  imperfectly  describe  the  state  of  Frederic's 
mind,  if  we  left  out  of  view  the  laughable  peculiarities  which 
contrasted  so  singularly  with  the  gravity,  energy,  and  harshness 
of  his  character.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  tragic  or  the 
comic  predominated  in  the  strange  scene  which  was  then  acted. 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  great  king's  calamities,  his  pasmon  for 
writing  indifferent  poetry  grew  stronger  and  stronger.  Enemies 
all  round  him,  despair  in  his  heart,  pills  of  corrosive  sublimate 
hidden  in  his  clothes,  he  poured  forth  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  lines,  hateful  to  gods  and  men — the  insipid  dregs  of  Vol- 
taire's Hippocrene— the  faint  echo  of  the  lyre  of  Chaulieu*  It 
is  amusing  to  compare*  what  he  did  during  the  last  months  of 
1757,  with  what  he  wrote  during  the  same  time.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  equal  portion  of  the  life  of  Hannibal,  of 
Caesar,  or  of  Napoleon,  will  bear  a  comparison  with  that  short 
period,  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  Prussia  and  of  Fre- 
deric. Yet  at  this  very  time  the  scanty  leisure  of  the  illustrious 
warrior  was  employed  in  producing  odes  and  epistles,  a  little 
better  than  Gibber's,  and  a  little  worse  than  Hayley's.  Here 
and  there  a  manly  sentiment  which  deserves  to  be  in  prose,  makes 
its  appearance  in  company  with  Prometheus  and  Orpheus,  Ely- 
sium and  Acheron,  the  plaintive  Philomel,  the  poppies  of  Mor« 
pheus,  and  all  the  other  frippery  which,  like  a  robe  tossed  by  a 
proud  beauty  to  her  waiting-woman,  has  long  been  contemptu- 
ously abandoned  by  genius  to  mediocrity.  We  hardly  know 
any  instance  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  human  nature  so 
striking,  and  so  grotesque,  as  the  character  of  this  haughty, 
vigpilant,  resolute,  sagacious  blue-stocking,  half  Mithridates  and 
half  Trissotin,  bearing  up  against  a  world  in  arms,  wth  .an 
ounce  of  poison  in  one  pocket  and  a  quire  of  bad  verses  in  the 
other ! 

Frederic  had  some  time  before  made  advances  towards  a 
reconciliation  with  Voltaire ;  and  some  civil  letters  had  passed 
between  them.  After  the  battle  of  Kolin  their  epistolary  inter- 
course became,  at  least  in  seeming,  friendly  and  confidential. 
We  do  not  know  any  collection  of  Letters  which  throw  so  much 
light  on  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  parts  of  human  nature,  as 
the  correspondence  of  these  strange  beings  after  they  had  ex- 
changed forgiveness.  Both  felt  that  the  quarrel  had  lowered 
them  in  the  public  estimation.  They  admired  each  other.  They 
stood  in  need  of  each  other.  The  great  King  wished  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  great  Writer.  The  great  Writer 
felt  himself  exalted  by  the  homage  of  the  great  King.  Yet  the 
wounds  which  they  had  inflicted  on  each  other  were  too  deep  to 
be  effaced,  or  even  perfectly  healed.     Not  only  did  the  scan 
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remain ;  the  sore  places  often  festered  and  bled  afresh.     The 
letters  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  complimentSi  thanks,  offers 
of  senrice,  assurances  of  attachment.     But  if  any  thine^  broug^ht 
back   to    Frederic's  recollection    the  cunning  and   mischievous 
pranks  by  which  Voltaire  had  provoked  him,  some  expression  of 
contempt  and  displeasure  broke  forth  in  the  midst  of  eulogy. 
It  was  much  worse  when  any  thing  recalled  to  the  mind  of  Vol- 
taire the  outrages  which  he  and  his  kinswoman  had  suffered  at 
Frankfort.      All   at  once  his  flowing  panegyric  is  turned  into 
nvective.     *  Remember  how  you  behaved  to  me.     For  your 
sake  I  have  lost  the  favour  of  my  king.     For  your  sake  I  am 
an  exile  from  my  country.     I  loved  yon.     I  trusted  myself  to 
you.     I  had  no  wish  but  to  end  my  life  in  your  service.     And 
what  was  my  reward  ?     Stripped  of  all  you  had  bestowed  on 
me,  the  key,  the  order,  the  pension,  I  was  forced  to  fly  from 
your  territories.     I  was  hunted  as  if  I  had  been  a  deserter  from 
your  grenadiers.     I   was  arrestedi  insulted,  plundered.     My 
niece  was  dragged  in  the  mud  of  Frankfort  by  your  soldiers, 
as  if  she  had  been  some  wretched  follower  of  your  camp.    You 
have  great  talents.     You  have  good  qualities.     But  you  have 
one  odious  vice.    You  delight  in  the  aoasement  of  your  fellow- 
creatures.    You  have  brought  disgrace  on  the  name  of  philoso- 
pher. You  have  given  some  colour  to  the  slanders  of  the  bigots, 
who  say  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  justice  or  hu- 
manity of  those  who  reject  the  Christian  faith.'  Then  the  King 
answers,  with  less  heat  but  equal  severity — *  You  know  that  you 
behsived  shamefully  in  Prussia.    It  was  well  for  you  that  you  had 
to  deal  with  a  man  so  indulgent  to  the  infirmities  of  genius  as  I 
am.    You  richly  deserved  to  see  the  inside  of  a  dungeon.    Your 
talents  are  not  more  widely  known  than  your  faithlessness  and 
your  malevolence.     The  grave  itself  is  no  asylum  from  your 
spite.     Maupertuis  is  dead  ;  but  you  still  go  on  calumniating 
and  deriding  him,  as  if  you  had  not  made  him  miserable  enough 
while  he  was  living.    Let  us  have  no  more  of  this.    And,  above 
all,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  niece.    I  am  sick  to  death  of 
her  name.    I  can  bear  with  your  faults  for  the  sake  of  your 
merits  ;  but  she  has  not  written  Mahomet  or  Merope* 
An  explosion  of  this  kind,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  neces- 
sarily put  an  end  to  all  amicable  communication.    But  it  was  not 
so.     After  every  outbreak  of  ill-humour  this  extraordinary  pair 
became  more  loving  than  before,  and  exchanged  compliments  and 
assurances  of  mutual  regard  with  a  wonderful  air  of  sincerity. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  men  who  wrote  thus  to  each 
other,  were  not  very  guarded  in  what  they  said  to  each  other. 
The  English  ambassador,  Mitchell,  who  knew  that  the  King  of 
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Prussia  was  constantly  writing  to  Voltaire,  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom on  the  most  important  subjects,  was  amazed  to  hear  his 
majesty  designate  this  highly  favoured  correspondent  as  a  bad- 
hearted  fellow,  the  greatest  rascal  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
the  language  which  the  poet  held  about  the  king  was  not  much 
more  respectful. 

It  would  probably  have  puzzled  Voltaire  himself  to  say  what 
was  his  real  feeling  towards  Frederic.  It  was  compounded  of 
all  sentiments,  from  enmity  to  friendship,  and  from  scorn  to  ad- 
miration; and  the  proportions  in  which  these  elements  were 
mixed,  changed  every  moment.  The  old  patriarch  resembled  the 
spoiled  child  who  screams,  stamps,  cuffs,  laughs,  kisses,  and  cud- 
dles within  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  His  resentment  was  not 
extinguished;  yet  he  was  not  without  sympathy  for  his  old 
friend.  As  a  Frenchman,  he  wished  success  to  the  arms  of  his 
country.  As  a  philosopher,  he  was  anxious  for  the  stability  of 
a  throne  on  which  a  philosopher  sat.  He  longed  both  to  save 
and  to  humble  Frederic.  There  was  one  way,  and  only  one,  in 
which  all  his  conflicting  feelings  could  at  once  be  gratified.  If 
Frederic  were  preserved  by  the  interference  of  France,  if  it  were 
known  that  for  that  interference  he  was  indebted  to  the  media- 
tion of  Voltaire,  this  would  indeed  be  delicious  revenge ;  this 
would  indeed  be  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  that  haughty  head.  Nor 
did  the  vain  and  restless  poet  think  it  impossible  that  he  might, 
from  his  hermitage  near  the  Alps,  dictate  peace  to  Europe.  D*£s- 
trees  had  quitted  Hanover,  and  the  command  of  the  French  army 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  a  man  whose  chief 
distinction  was  derived  from  his  success  in  gallantry.  Richelieu 
was  in  truth  the  most  eminent  of  that  race  of  seducers  by  profes- 
sion, who  furnished  Cr^billon  the  younger  and  La  Clos  with 
models  for  their  heroes.  In  his  earlier  days  the  royal  house 
itself  had  not  been  secure  from  his  presumptuous  love.  He  was 
believed  to  have  carried  his  conquests  into  the  family  of  Orleans; 
and  some  suspected  that  he  was  not  unconcerned  in  the  mysteri- 
ous remorse  which  embittered  the  last  hours  of  the  charming 
mother  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  But  the  Duke  was  now  fifty 
years  old.  With  a  heart  deeply  corrupted  by  vice,  a  head  long 
accustomed  to  think  only  on  trifles,  an  impaired  constitution,  an 
impaired  fortune,  and,  worst  of  all,  a*  very  red  nose,  he  was  enter- 
ing on  a  dull,  frivolous,  and  unrespected  old  age.  Without  one 
qualification  for  military  command,  except  that  personal  courage 
which  was  common  between  him  and  the  whole  nobility  of  France, 
he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Hanover ;  and  in 
that  situation  he  did  his  best  to  repair,  by  extortion  and  corrup- 
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tion,  the  injury  which  he  had  done  to  his  property  by  a  life  of 
dissolute  profusion. 

The  Duke  of  Richelieu  to  the  end  of  his  life  hated  the  philo« 
sophers  as  a  sect — not  for  those  parts  of  their  system  which  a 
good  and  wise  man  would  have  condemned — but  for  their  virtues^ 
for  their  spirit  of  free  enquiry,  and  for  their  hatred  of  those  social 
abuses  of  which  he  was  himself  the  personification.  But  he,  like 
many  of  those  who  thought  with  him,  excepted  Voltaire  from  the 
list  of  proscribed  writers*  He  frequently  sent  flattering  letters 
to  Ferney.  He  did  the  patriarch  the  honour  to  borrow  money 
of  him,  and  even  carried  his  condescending  friendship  so  far  as 
to  forget  to  pay  interest.  Voltaire  thought  that  it  might  be  ia 
his  power  to  bring  the  Duke  and  the  King  of  Prussia  into  com- 
munication with  each  other.  He  wrote  earnestly  to  both ;  and 
he  so  far  succeeded  that  a  correspondence  between  them  was 
commenced. 

But  it  was  to  very  different  means  that  Frederic  was  to  owe 
his  deliverance.  At  the  beginning  of  November,  the  net  seemed 
to  have  closed  completely  round  him.  The  Russians  were  in 
the  field,  and  were  spreading  devastation  through  his  eastern  pro- 
vinces. Silesia  was  overrun  by  the  Austrians.  A  great  French 
army  was  advancing  from  the  west  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Soubise,  a  prince  of  the  great  Armorican  house  of  Rohan* 
Berlin  itself  had  been  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Croatians. 
Such  was  the  situation  from  which  Frederic  extricated  himself, 
with  dazzling  glory,  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  days. 

He  marched  first  against  Soubise.  On  the  fifth  of  November 
the  armies  met  at  Rosbach.  The  French  were  two  to  one ;  but 
they  were  ill-disciplined,  and  their  general  was  a  dunce.  The 
tactics  of  Frederic,  and  the  well-regulated  valour  of  the  Prussian 
troops,  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Seven  thousand  of  the  in* 
vaders  were  made  prisoners.  Their  guns,  their  colours,  their 
baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Those  who 
escaped  fled  as  confusedly  as  a  mob  scattered  by  cavalry.  Vic- 
torious in  the  West,  the  king  turned  his  arms  towards  Silesia. 
In  that  quarter  every  thing  seemed  to  be  lost.  Breslau  had  fallen ; 
and  Charles  of  Loraine,  with  a  mighty  power,  held  the  whole 

Erovince.  On  the  fifth  of  December,  exactly  one  month  after  the 
attle  of  Rosbach,  Frederic,  with  forty  thousand  men,  and  Prince 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  not  less  than  sixty  thousand,  met  at  Leu« 
then,  hard  by  Breslau.  The  King,  who  was,  in  general,  perhaps 
too  much  inclined  to  consider  the  common  soldier  as  a  mere  ma- 
chine, resorted,  on  this  great  day,  to  means  resembling  those 
which  Bonaparte  afterwards  employed  with  such  signal  success 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  military  enthusiasm.    The  princi-* 
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pal  offioers  were  ^iiFeked.  Frederie  addreMed  thera  with  great 
force  and  pathos ;  and  directed  them  to  speak  to  their  men  as  he 
had  spoken  to  them.  When  the  armies  were  set  in  battle  array, 
the  Prussian  troops  were  in  a  state  of  fieree  excitement ;  but 
their  excitement  snowed  itself  after  the  fashion  of  a  grave  people. 
The  columns  advanced  to  the  attack  chanting,  to  the  sound  of 
drums  and  fifes,  the  rude  hymns  of  the  old  Saxon  Herhholds, 
They  had  never  fought  so  well ;  nor  had  the  genius  of  their 
chief  ever  been  so  conspicuous.  ^  That  battle,*  said  Napoleon, 
'  was  a  masterpiece.  Of  itself  it  is  sufficient  to  entitle  Frederic 
*  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  among  generals/  The  victory 
was  complete.  Twenty-seven  thousand  Austrians  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken ;  fifty  stand  of  colours,  a  hundred  guns,  four 
thousand  waggons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  Breslau 
opened  its  gates;  Silesia  was  reconquered  ;  Charles  of  Lo- 
raine  retired  to  hide  his  shame  and  sorrow  at  Brussels ;  and  Fre* 
deric  allowed  his  troops  to  take  some  repose  in  winter  quarters, 
after  a  csunpaign,  to  tne  ficissitudes  of  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  any  parallel  in  ancient  or  mod^n  history. 

The  King's  fame  filled  all  the  world.  He  had,  during  the  last 
year,  maintained  a  contest,  on  terms  of  advantage,-  against  three 
powers,  the  weakest  of  which  had  more  than  three  times  his 
resources.  He  had  fought  four  great  pitched  battles  against  supe- 
rior forces.  Three  of  these  battles  he  had  gained  ;  and  the  defeat 
of  Kolin,  repaired  as  it  had  been,  rather  raised  than  lowered  his 
military  renown.  The  victory  of  Leuthen  is,  to  this  day,  the 
proudest  on  the  roll  of  Prussian  fame.  Leipsic  indeed,  and  War 
terloo,  produced  consequences  more  important  to  mankind.  But 
the  glory  of  Leipsic  must  be  shared  by  the  Prussians  with  the 
Austrians  and  Russians ;  and  at  Waterloo  the  British  infimtnr 
bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  The  victory  of  Rosbacn 
was,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  less  honourable  than  that  of 
Leuthen ;  for  it  was  gained  over  an  incapable  general  ^ad  a  dis* 
organized  armv.  But  the  moral  effect  wnich  it  produced  was  im- 
mense. All  the  preceding  triumphs  of  Frederic  had  been  tri- 
umphs over  Germans,  and  could  excite  no  emotions  of  national 
pride  among  the  German  people.  It  was  impossible  that  a  Hes- 
sian or  a  Hanoverian  could  feel  any  patriotic  exultation  at  hear* 
ing  that  Pomeranians  slaughtered  Moravians,  or  that  Saxon  ban- 
ners had  been  hung  in  the  churches  of  Berlin.  Indeed,  though 
the  military  character  of  the  Germans  justly  stood  high  through- 
out the  world,  they  could  boast  of  no  great  day  which  belonged 
to  them  as  a  people; — of  no  Agincourt,  of  no  Bannockburn. 
Most  of  their  victories  had  been  gained  over  eaeh  other ;  and 
their  tnost  splendid  exploits  against  foreigners  had  been  achieved 
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uncbr  Ike  oommattd  of  Eagene,  who  was  hiuiAelf  a  foreigner. 
The  news  of  the  battle  of  B^sbach  stirred  the  blood  of  the  whole 
of  the  mighty  population  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic,  and  from 
the  borders  of  Courland  to  thoBe  of  Loraine.     Westphalia  and 
Lower  Saxony  had  been  deluged  by  a  great  host  of  strangers, 
whose  speech  was  unintelligible,  and  whose  petulant  and  licentious 
manners  had  excited  the  strongest  feelings  of  disgust  and  hatred. 
That  great  host  had  been  put  to  flight  by  a  small  band  of  German 
warriors,  led  by  a  prince  of  German  blood  on  the  side  of  father 
^nd  mother,  and  marked  by  the  fair  hair  and  the  clear  blue  eye 
of  Germany.     Never  since  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  Char* 
lemagne,  had  the  Teutonic  race  won  such  a  field  against  the 
French.     The  tidings  called  forth  a  general  burst  of  delight  and 
pride  from  the  whole  of  the  great  family  which  spoke  the  various 
dialects  of  the  ancient  language  of  Arminius.     The  fame  of  Fre- 
deric began  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  place  of  a  common 
government  and  of  a  common  capital.     It  became  a  rallying 
|)oint  for  all  true  Germans — a  subject  of  mutual  congratulation  to 
the  Bavarian  and  the  Westphalian,  to  the  citizen  of  Frankfort 
and  the  citizen  of  Nuremburg.     Then  first  it  was  manifest  that 
the  Germans  were  truly  a  nation.     Then  first  was  discernible 
that  patriotic  spirit  which,  in  1813,  achieved  the  great  deliver- 
ance of  central  Europe,  and  which  still  guards,  and  long  will 
guatd,  i^ainst  foreign  ambition  the  old  freedom  of  the  Rhine. 
Nor  were  the  effects  produced  by  that  celebrated  day  merely 

Jolitical.  The  greatest  masters  of  German  poetry  and  eloquence 
ave  admitted  that,  though  the  great  King  neither  valued  nor 
understood  his  native  language,  though  he  looked  on  France  as' 
the  only  seat  of  taste  and  philosophy;  yet,  in  his  own  despite,  he 
did  much  to  emancipate  the  genius  of  his  countrymen  from  the 
foreign  yoke ;  and  that,  in  the  act  of  vanquishing  Soubise,  he  was, 
unintentionally,  rousing  the  spirit  which  soon  began  to  question 
the  literary  precedence  of  Boileau  and  Voltaire.  So  strangely  do 
events  confound  all  the  plans  of  man.  A  prince  who  read  only 
French,  who  wrote  only  French,  who  ranked  as  a  French  classic, 
became,  quite  unconsciously,  the  means  of  liberating  half  the 
Continent  from  the  dominion  of  that  French  criticism,  of  which 
he  was  himself,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  slave.  Yet  even  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Germany  in  favour  of  Frederic,  hardly  equalled  the 
enthusiasm  of  England.  The  birth-day  of  our  ally  was  celebrated 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  that  of  our  own  sovereign ;  and  at 
night  the  streets  of  London  were  in  a  blaze  with  illuminations. 
Portraits  of  the  Hero  of  Rosbach,  with  his  cocked  hat  and  long 
pigtail,  were  in  every  house.  An  attentive  observer  will,  at  this 
day,  find  in  the  parlours  of  old-&shioned  inns,  and  in  the  portfolios 
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of  pri&t-sellers,  twenty  portraits  of  Frederic  for  one  of  George  IL 
The  sign-painters  were  every  where  employed  in  touching  up  Ad- 
miral Vernon  into  the  King  of  Prussia.  Some  young  Englisbmen 
of  rank  proposed  to  visit  Germany  as  volunteers^  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  art  of  war  under  the  greatest  of  commanders*  This 
last  proof  of  British  attachment  and  admiration,  Frederic  politely 
but  firmly  declined.  His  camp  was  no  place  for  amateur  students 
of  military  science.     The  Prussian  discipline  was  rigorous  even 
to  cruelty.     The  officers,  while  in  the  field,  were  expected  to 
practice  an  abstemiousness  and  self-denial  such  as  was  hardly  sur- 
passed by  the  most  rigid  monastic  orders.     However  noble  their 
birth,  however  high  their  rank  in  the  service,  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  eat  from  any  thing  better  than  pewter.     It  was  a  high 
crime  even  in  a  count  and  field-marshal  to  have  a  single  silver 
spoon  among  his  baggage.     Gay  young  Englishmen  of  twenty 
thousand  a- year,  accustomed  to  liberty  and  to  luxury,  would 
not  easily  submit  to  these  Spartan  restraints.     The  King  could 
not  venture  to  keep  them  in  order  as  he  kept  his  own  sub- 
jects in  order.     Situated  as  he  was  with  respect  to  England,  he 
could  not  well  imprison  or  shoot  refractory  Howards  and  Caven- 
dishes. On  the  other  hand,  the  example  of  a  few  fine  gentlemen, 
attended  by  chariots  and  livery  servants,  eating  in  plate,  and 
drinking  champagne  and  tokay,  was  enough  to  corrupt  his  whole 
army.     He  thought  it  best  to  make  a  stand  at  first,  and  civilly 
refused  to  admit  such  dangerous  companions  among  his  troops. 

The  help  of  England  was  bestowea  in  a  manner  far  more  use- 
ful and  more  acceptable.  An  annual  subsidy  of  near  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  enabled  the  King  to  add  probably  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men  to  his  army.  Pitt,  now  at  the  height 
of  power  and  popularity,  undertook  the  task  of  defending  V^s- 
tern  Germany  against  France,  and  asked  Frederic  only  for  the 
loan  of  a  general.  The  general  selected  was  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  who  bad  attained  high  distinction  in  the  Prussian 
service.  He  was  put  at  the  head  of  an  army,  partly  English, 
partly  Hanoverian,  partly  composed  of  mercenaries  hired  from 
the  petty  princes  of  the  empire. .  He  soon  vindicated  the  choice 
of  the  two  allied  courts,  and  proved  himself  the  second  general 
of  the  age. 

Frederic  passed  the  winter  at  Breslau,  in  reading,  writing,  and 
preparing  for  the  next  campaign.  The  havoc  which  the  war  had 
made  among  his  troops  was  rapidly  repaired ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1758  he  was  again  ready  for  the  conflict.  Prince  Ferdinand 
kept  the  French  in  check.  The  King  in  the  mean  time,  after  at- 
tempting against  the  Austrians  some  operations  which  led  to  no 
very  important  result,  marched  to  encounter  the  Russians,  who. 
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slaying,  barning,  and  wasting  wherever  they  turned,  had  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  his  realm.  He  gave  them  battle  at 
Zorndorf,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  The  fight  was  long  and 
bloody.  Quarter  was  neither  given  nor  taken ;  for  the  Germans 
and  Scythians  regarded  each  other  with  bitter  aversion,  and  the 
sight  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  half  savage  invaders  had 
incensed  the  king  and  his  army.  The  Russians  were  overthrown 
with  great  slaughter,  and  for  a  few  months  no  further  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  east 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  proclaimed  by  the  King,  and  was 
celebrated  with  pride  and  delight  by  his  people.  The  rejoicings 
in  England  were  not  less  enthusiastic  or  less  sincere.  This  may 
be  selected  as  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  military  glory  of 
Frederic  reached  the  zenith.  In  the  short  space  of  three  quarters 
of  a  year  he  had  won  three  great  battles  over  the  armies  of  three 
mighty  and  warlike  monarchies-^France,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

But  it  was  decreed  that  the  temper  of  that  strong  mind  should 
be  tried  by  both  extremes  of  fortune  in  rapid  succession.  Close 
upon  this  bright  series  of  triumphs  came  a  series  of  disasters, 
such  as  would  have  blighted  the  fame  and  broken  the  heart  of 
almost  any  other  commander.  Yet  Frederic,  in  the  midst  of 
his  calamities,  was  still  an  object  of  admiration  to  his  subjects, 
his  allies,  and  his  enemies.  Overwhelmed  by  adversity,  sick  of 
life,  he  still  maintained  the  contest — greater  in  defeat,  in  flight, 
and  in  what  seemed  hopeless  ruin,  than  on  the  fields  of  his  proudest 
victories. 

Having  vanquished  the  Russians,  he  hastened  into  Saxony  to 
oppose  the  troops  of  the  Empress- Queen,  commanded  by  Daun, 
the  most  cautious,  and  Laudohn,  the  most  inventive  and  en- 
terprising of  her  generals.  These  two  celebrated  commanders 
agreed  on  a  scheme,  in  which  the  prudence  of  the  one  and  the 
vigQur  of  the  other  seem  to  have  been  happily  combined.  At 
dead  of  night  they  surprised  the  king  in  his  camp  at  Hoch- 
kirchen.  His  presence  of  mind  saved  his  troops  from  destruc- 
tion ;  but  nothing  could  save  them  from  defeat  and  severe  loss. 
Marshal  Keith  was  among  the  slain.  The  first  roar  of  the^  guns 
roused  the  noble  exile  from  his  rest,  and  he  was  instantly  in  the 
front  of  the  battle.  He  received  a  dangerous  wound,  but  refused 
to  quit  the  field,  and  was  in  the  act  of  rallying  his  broken  troops, 
when  an  Austrian  bullet  terminated  his  chequered  and  eventful 
Ufe. 

The  misfortune  was  serious.  But  of  all  generals  Frederic 
understood  best  how  to  repair  defeat,  and  Daun  understood  least 
how  to  improve  victory.  In  a  few  days  the  Prussian  army  was 
^  formidable  as  before  th^  battle.    The  prospect  was,  however, 
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gloomy.  An  Austrian  army  under  General  Harsch  had  invaded 
Silesia,  and  invested  the  fortress  of  Neisse.  Daun,  after  his 
success  at  Hocbkirchen,  had  written  to  Harsch  in  very  confident 
terms  :— ^*  Go  on  with  your  operations  against  Neisse.  Be  quite 
^  at  ease  as  to  the  King*  I  will  give  a  good  account  of  him/  la 
truth,  the  position  of  the  Prussians  was  full  of  difficulties.  Be- 
tween them  and  Silesia  lay  the  victorious  army  of  Daun.  It 
was  not  easy  for  them  to  reach  Silesia  at  all.  If  they  did  reach 
it,  they  left  Saxony  exposed  to  the  Austrians.  But  the  vigour 
and  activity  of  Frederic  surmounted  every  obstacle.  He  made 
a  circuitous  march  of  extraordinary  rapidity,  passed  Daun,  hasten- 
ed into  Silesia,  raised  the  siege  of  Neisse,  and  drove  Harsch  into 
Bohemia.  Daun  availed  himself  of  the  King's  absence  to  attack 
Dresden.  The  Prussians  defended  it  desperately.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  that  wealthy  and  polished  capital  begged  in  vain  for 
mercy  from  the  garrison  within,  and  from  the  besiegers  without. 
The  beautiful  suburbs  were  burned  to  the  ground.  It  was  clear 
that  the  town,  if  won  at  all,  would  be  won  street  by  street  by  the 
bayonet.  At  this  conjuncture  came  news,  that  Frederic,  having 
cleared  Silesia  of  his  enemies,  was  returning  by  forced  marches 
into  Saxony.  Daun  retired  from  before  Dresden,  and  fell  back 
into  the  Austrian  territories.  The  King,  over  heaps  of  ruins, 
made  his  triumphant  entry  into  the  unhappy  metropolis,  which 
had  so  cruelly  expiated  the  weak  and  perfidious  policy  of  its 
sovereign.  It  was  now  the  20th  of  November.  The  cold 
weather  suspended  military  operations ;  and  the  King  again  took 
up  his  winter  quarters  at  Breslau. 

The  third  of  the  seven  terrible  years  was  over;  and  Frederic  still 
stood  his  ground.  He  had  been  recently  tried  by  domestic  as 
well  as  by  military  disasters.  On  the  14th  of  October,  the  day 
on  which  he  was  defeated  at  Hochkirchen,  the  day  on  tbe  anni- 
versary of  which,  forty-eight  years  later,  a  defeat  far  more  tre- 
mendous laid  the  Prussian  monarchy  in  the  dust,  died  Wilhel- 
mina.  Margravine  of  Bareuth.  From  the  portraits  which  we 
have  of  her,  by  her  own  hand,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  most 
discerning  of  her  contemporaries,  we  should  pronounce  her  to 
have  been  coarse,  indelicate,  and  a  good  hater,  but  not  destitute 
of  kind  and  generous  feelings.  Her  mind,  natursdly  strong  and 
observant,  had  been  highly  cultivated ;  and  she  was,  and  deserved 
to  be,  Frederic's  favourite  sister.  He  felt  the  loss  as  much  as 
it  was  in  his  iron  nature  to  feel  the  loss  of  any  thing  but  a  pro- 
vince or  a  battle. 

At  Breslau,  during  the  winter,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
poetical  labours.  The  most  spirited  lines,  perhaps,  that  he  ever 
wrote^  ar^  to  be  found  in  a  bitter  lampoon  on  Louis  and  Mfti^ft°tf 
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• 

de  Pompadour,  which  he  composed  at  this  time,  and  sent  to  Vol- 
taire, The  verses  were,  indeed,  so  good,  that  Voltaire  was 
afraid  that  he  might  himself  be  suspected  of  having  written 
them,  or  at  least  of  having  corrected  them ;  and  partly  from 
fright— partly,  we  fear,  from  love  of  mischief— sent  them  to  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul,  then  prime  minister  of  France,  Choiseul  very 
wisely  determined  to  encounter  Frederic  at  Frederic's  own  wea- 
pons, and  applied  for  assistance  to  Palissot,  who  had  some  skill 
as  a  versifier,  and  who,  though  he  had  not  yet  made  himself 
famous  by  bringing  Rousseau  and  Helvetius  on  the  stage,  was 
known  to  possess  some  little  talent  for  satire,  Palissot  produced 
some  very  stinging  lines  on  the  moral  and  literary  character  of 
Frederic,  and  these  lines  the  duke  sent  to  Voltaire.  This  war 
of  couplets,  following  close  on  the  carnage  of  Zorndorf  and  the 
conlSagration  of  Dresden,  illustrates  well  the  strangely  com- 
pounded character  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

At  this  moment  he  was  assailed  by  a  new  enemy.  Benedict 
XIV,,  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  succes- 
sors of  St  Peter,  was  no  more.  During  the  short  interval  be- 
tween his  reign  and  that  of  his  disciple  Ganganelli,  the  chief  seat 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  was  filled  by  Rezzonico,  who  took  the 
name  of  Clement  XIII.  This  absurd  priest  determined  to  try 
what  the  weight  of  his  authority  could  effect  in  favour  of  the 
orthodox  Maria  Theresa  against  a  heretic  king.  At  the  high 
mass  on  Christmas-day,  a  sword  with  a  rich  belt  and  scabbard, 
a  hat  of  crimson  velvet  lined  with  ermine,  and  a  dove  of  pearls, 
the  mystic  symbol  of  the  Divine  Comforter,  were  solemnly 
blessed  by  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  were  sent  with  great  cere- 
mony to  Marshal  Daun,  the  conqueror  of  Kolin  and  Hoch- 
kirchen.  This  mark  of  favour  had  more  than  once  been  be- 
stowed by  the  Popes  on  the  great  champions  of  the  faith.  Simi- 
lar honours  had  been  paid,  more  than  six  centuries  earlier,  by 
Urban  II.  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Similar  honours  had  been 
conferred  on  Alba  for  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  on  John  Sobiesky  after  the  deliverance  of  Vienna. 
But  the  presents  which  were  received  with  profound  reverence 
by  the  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
which  had  not  wholly  lost  their  value  even  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  appeared  inexpressibly  ridiculous  to  a  generation  which 
read  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire.  Frederic  wrote  sarcastic  verses 
on  th6  gifts,  the  giver,  and  the  receiver.  But  the  public  wanted 
no  prompter ;  and  an  universal  roar  of  laughter  from  Petersburg 
to  Lisbon,  reminded  the  Vatican  that  the  age  of  crusades  was 
over. 
-    The  fourth  campaign^  "the  most  disastrous  of  all  the  campaigns 
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of  this   fearful  war,   had  now  opened.     The  Austrians   filled 
Saxony,  and  menaced  Berlin.    The  Russians  defeated  the  King's 

fenerals  on  the  Oder,  threatened  Silesia,  effected  a  junction  with 
.audohn,  and  intrenched  themselves  strongly  at  Kunersdorf. 
Frederic  hastened  to  attack  them.  A  great  battle  was  fought. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  every  thing  yielded  to  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Prussians,  and  to  the  skill  of  their  chief.  The 
lines  were  forced.  Half  the  Russian  guns  were  taken.  The 
king  sent  off  a  courier  to  Berlin  with  two  lines,  announcing  a 
complete  victory.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  stubborn  Rus- 
sians, defeated  yet  unbroken,  had  taken  up  their  stand  in  an 
almost  impregnable  position,  on  an  eminence  where  the  Jews  of 
Frankfort  were  wont  to  bury  their  dead.  Here  the  battle  re- 
commenced. The  Prussian  infantry,  exhausted  by  six  hours  of 
hard  fighting  under  a  sun  which  equalled  the  tropical  heat,  were 
yet  brought  up  repeatedly  to  the  attack,  but  in  vain.  The  King 
led  three  charges  m  person.  Two  horses  were  killed  under  him. 
The  oflScers  of  his  staff  fell  all  round  him.  His  coat  was  pierced 
by  several  bullets.  All  was  in  vain.  His  infantry  was  driven 
back  with  frightful  slaughter.  Terror  began  to  spread  fast  from 
man  to  man.  At  that  moment,  the  fiery  cavalry  of  Lau- 
dohn,  still  fresh,  rushed  on  the  wavering  ranks.  Then  fol- 
lowed an  universal  rout.  Frederic  himself  was  on  the  point  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  was  with  difficulty 
saved  by  a  gallant  officer,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  Hus- 
sars, made  good  a  diversion  of  a  few  minutes.  Shattered  in  body, 
shattered  in  mind,  the  king  reached  that  night  a  village  which 
the  Cossacks  had  plundered ;  and  there,  in  a  ruined  and  deserted 
farm-house,  flung  himself  on  a  heap  of  straw.  He  had  sent  to 
Berlin  a  second  despatch  very  different  from  his  first:  — -^  Let  the 

*  royal  family  leave  Berlin.    Send  the  archives  to  Potsdam.    The 

*  town  may  make  terms  with  the  enemy.' 

The  defeat  was,  in  truth,  overwhelming.  Of  fifty  thousand 
men,  who  had  that  morning  marched  under  the  black  eagles, 
not  three  thousand  remained  together.  The  king  bethought 
him  again  of  his  corrosive  sublimate,  and  wrote  to  bid  adieu  to 
his  friends,  and  to  give  directions  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken 
in  the  event  of  his  death  : — *  I  have  no  resource  left ' — such  is  the 
language  of  one  of  his  letters — *  all  is  lost.     I  will  not  survive 

*  the  ruin  of  my  country.     Farewell  for  ever.* 

But  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  confederates  prevented  them 
from  following  up  their  victory.  They  lost  a  few  days  in  loit- 
ering and  squabbling ;  and  a  few  days,  improved  by  Frederic, 
were  worth  more  than  the  years  of  other  men.  On  the  morn- 
*^?  after  the  battle^  he  had  got  together  eighteen  thousand  of 
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his  troops.  Very  soon  his  force  amounted  to  thirty  thousand. 
Guns  were  procured  from  the  neighbouring  fortresses  ;  and  there 
was  again  an  army.  Berlin  was  for  the  present  safe ;  but  cala- 
mities came  pouring  on  the  King  in  uninterrupted  succession. 
One  of  his  generals,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  was  taken  at 
Maxen  ;  another  was  defeated  at  Meissen  ;  and  when  at  length 
the  campaign  of  1759  closed,  in  the  midst  of  a  rigorous  winter, 
the  situation  of  Prussia  appeared  desperate.  The  only  conso- 
ling circumstance  was,  that,  in  the  West,  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick had  been  more  fortunate  than  his  master ;  and  by  a  series 
of  exploits,  of  which  the  battle  of  Minden  was  the  most  glori- 
ous, had  removed  all  apprehension  of  danger  on  the  side  of 
France. 

The  fifth  year  was  now  about  to  commence.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible that  the  Prussian  territories,  repeatedly  devastated  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  invaders,  could  longer  support  the  contest. 
But  the  King  carried  on  war  as  no  European  power  has  ever 
carried  on  war,  except  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  during 
the  great  agony  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  governed  his 
kingdom  as  he  would  have  governed  a  besieged  town,  not  caring 
to  what  extent  property  was  destroyed,  or  the  pursuits  of  civil 
life  suspended,  so  that  he  did  but  make  head  against  the  enemy. 
As  long  as  there  was  a  man  left  in  Prussia,  that  man  might 
carry  a  musket — as  long  as  there  was  a  horse  left,  that  horse 
might  draw  artillery.  The  coin  was  debased,  the  civil  function- 
aries were  left  unpaid ;  in  some  provinces  civil  government  alto- 
gether ceased  to  exist.  But  there  were  still  rye-bread  and 
potatoes ;  there  were  still  lead  and  gunpowder ;  and,  while  the 
means  of  sustaining  and  destroying  life  remained,  Frederic  was 
determined  to  fight  it  out  to  the  very  last. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  campaign  of  1760  was  unfavourable  to 
him.     Berlin  was  again  occupied  by  the  enemy.     Great  contri- 
butions were  levied  on  the  inhabitants,  and  the  royal  palace  was 
plundered.     But  at  length,  after  two  years  of  calamity,  victory 
came  back  to  his  arms.     At  Lignitz  he  gained  a  great  battle 
over  Laudohn ;  at  Torgau,  after  a  day  of  horrible  carnage,  he 
triumphed  over  Daun.    The  fifth  year  closed,  and  still  the  event 
was  in  suspense.    In  the  countries  where  the  war  had  raged,  the 
misery  and  exhaustion  were  more  appalling  than  ever ;  but  still 
there  were  left  men  and  beasts,  arms  and  food,  and  still  Frederic 
fought  on.     In  truth  he  had  now  been  baited  into  savageness. 
His  heart  was  ulcerated  with  hatred.     The  implacable  resent- 
ment with  which  his  enemies  persecuted  him,  though  originally 
provoked  by  his  own  unprincipled  ambition,  excited  in  him  a 
thirst  for  vengeance  which  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal. 
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*  It  is  hard/  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  ^  for  man  to  bear  what 
^  I  bear.     I  begin  to  feel  that,  as  the  Italians  say,  revenge  is  a 

*  pleasure  for  the  gods.  My  philosophy  is  worn  out  by  suffer- 
^  mg.  I  am  no  saint,  like  those  of  whom  we  read  in  the  legends; 
<  and  I  will  own  that  I  should  die  content  if  only  I  could  first 
'  inflict  a  portion  of  the  misery  which  I  endure.' 

Borne  up  by  such  feelings,  he  struggled  with  various  success, 
but  constant  glory,  through  the  campaign  of  1761.  On  the 
whole,  the  result  of  this  campaign  was  disastrous  to  Prussia.  No 
great  battle  was  gained  bv  the  enemy;  but,  in  spite  of  the  despe- 
rate bounds  of  the  hunted  tiger,  the  circle  of  pursuers  was  fast 
closing  round  him.  Laudohn  had  surprised  the  important  fortress 
of  Schweidnitz.  With  that  fortress,  half  of  Silesia,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  most  important  defiles  through  the  mountains,  had 
been  transferred  to  the  Austrians.  The  Russians  had  overpower- 
ed the  King's  generals  in  Fomerania.  The  country  was  so  com- 
pletely  desolated  that  he  began,  by  his  own  confession,  to  look 
round  him  with  blank  despair,  unable  to  imagine  where  recruits, 
horses,  or  provisions  were  to  be  found. 

Just  at  this  time  two  great  events  brought  on  a  complete 
change  in  the  relations  of  almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  One 
of  those  events  was  the  retirement  of  Mr  Pitt  from  office ;  the 
other  was  the  death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia. 

The  retirement  of  Pitt  seemed  to  be  an  omen  of  utter  ruin  to 
the  House  of  Brandenburg.  His  proud  and  vehement  nature 
was  incapable  of  any  thing  that  looked  like  either  fear  or  treach- 
ery. He  had  often  declared  that,  while  he  was  in  power,  Eng- 
land should  never  make  a  peace  of  Utrecht ;-— should  never,  for 
any  selfiish  object,  abandon  an  ally  even  in  the  last  extremity  of 
distress.  The  Continental  war  was  his  own  war.  He  had  been 
bold  enough — he  who  in  former  times  had  attacked,  with  irresis- 
tible powers  of  oratory,  the  Hanoverian  policy  of  Carteret,  and 
the  German  subsidies  of  Newcastle — to  declare  that  Hanover 
ought  to  be  as  dear  to  us  as  Hampshire,  and  that  he  would  con- 
quer America  in  Germany.  He  had  fallen;  and  the  power* 
which  he  had  exercised,  not  always  with  discretion,  but  always 
with  vigour  and  genius,  had  devolved  on  a  favourite  who  was 
the  representative  of  the  Tory  party — of  the  party  which  had 
thwarted  William,  which  had  persecuted  Marlborough,  and 
which  had  given  up  the  Catalans  to  the  vengeance  of  Philip 
of  Anjou.  To  make  peace  with  France- — to  shake  off  with 
all,  or  more  than  all,  the  speed  compatible  with  decency,  every 
Continental  connexion,  these  were  among  the  chief  objects  of  the 
new  Minister.  The  policy  then  followed  inspired  Frederic  with 
an  unjust,  but  deep  and  bitter  aversion  to  the  English  name;  and 
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produced  effects  which  are  still  felt  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  To  that  policy  it  was  owing  that,  some  years  later, 
England  could  not  find  on  the  whole  Continent  a  single  ally  to 
8tand  by  her,  in  her  extreme  need,  against  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
To  that  policy  it  was  owing  that  Frederic,  alienated  from  Eng- 
land, was  compelled  to  connect  himself  closely,  during  his  later 
years,  with  Russia ;  and  was  induced  reluctantly  to  assist  in  that 
great  crime,  the  fruitful  parent  of  other  great  crimes — the  first 
partition  of  Poland. 

Scarcely  had  the  retreat  of  Mr  Pitt  deprived  Prussia  of  her 
only  friend,  when  the  death  of  Elizabeth  produced  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  politics  of  the  North.  The  Grand  Duke  Peter, 
her  nephew,  who  now  ascended  the  Russian  throne,  was  not 
merely  free  from  the  prejudices  which  his  aunt  had  entertained 
against  Frederic,  but  was  a  worshipper,  a  servile  imitator,  a 
Boswell,  of  the  great  king.  The  days  of  the  new  Czar's  govern- 
ment were  few  and  evil,  but  sufiicient  to  produce  a  change  in 
the  whole  state  of  Christendom.  He  set  the  Prussian  prisoners 
at  liberty,  fitted  them  out  decently,  and  sent  them  back  to  their 
master ;  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  provinces  which  Eliza- 
beth had  decided  on  incorporating  with  her  dominions,  and  ab- 
solved all  those  Prussian  subjects,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
swear  fealty  to  Russia,  from  their  engagements. 

Not  content  with  concluding  peace  on  terms  favourable  to 
Prussia,  he  solicited  rank  in  the  Prussian  service,  dressed  him- 
self in  a  Prussian  uniform,  wore  the  Black  Eagle  of  Prussia  on 
his  breast,  made  preparations  for  visiting  Prussia,  in  order  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  object  of  his  idolatry,  and  actually 
sent  fifteen  thousand  excellent  troops  to  reinforce  the  shattered 
army  of  Frederic.  Thus  strengthened,  the  King  speedily  repair- 
ed the  losses  of  the  preceding  year,  reconquered  Silesia,  defeated 
Daun  at  Buckersdorf,  invested  and  retook  Schweidnitz,  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  presented  to  the  forces  of  Maria  Theresa 
a  front  as  formidable  as  before  the  great  reverses  of  1759.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  campaign,  his  friend  the  Emperor  Peter 
having,  by  a  series  of  absurd  insults  to  the  institutions,  manners, 
and  feelings  of  his  people,  united  them  in  hostility  to  his  person 
and  government,  was  deposed  and  murdered.  The  Empress,  who, 
under  the  title  of  Catherine  the  Second,  now  assumed  the 
supreme  power,  was,  at  the  commencement  of  her  administration, 
by  no  means  partial  to  Frederic,  and  refused  to  permit  her  troops 
to  remain  under  his  command.  But  she  observed  the  peace  made 
by  her  husband ;  and  Prussia  was  no  longer  threatened  by  danger 
from  the  East. 

England  and  France  at  the  same  time  paired  off  together. 
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They  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
observe  neutrality  with  respect  to  the  German  war.     Thus  the 
coalitions  on  both  sides  were  dissolved  I  and  the  original  enemies, 
Austria  and  Prussia,  remained  alone  confronting  each  other. 
.  Austria  had  undoubtedly  by  far  greater  means  than  Prussia, 
and  was  less  exhausted  by  hostilities;   yet  it  seemed   hardly 
possible  that  Austria  could  effect  alone  what  she  had  in   vain 
attempted  to  eflfect  when  supported  by  France  on  the  one  side, 
and  by  Russia  on  the  other.     Danger  also  began  to  menace  the 
Imperial  house  from  another  quarter.      The   Ottoman  Porte 
held  threatening  language,  and  a  hundred  thousand  Turks  were 
mustered  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.     The  proud  and  revenge- 
ful spirit  of  the  Empress-Queen  at  length  gave  way ;  and,  in 
February  1763,  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict  which  had,  during  seven  years,  devastated  Germany. 
The  King  ceded  nothing.     The  whole  Continent  in  arms  had 
proved  unable  to  tear  Silesia  from  that  iron  grasp. 

The  w^ar  was  over.    Frederic  was  safe.    His  glory  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  envy.'  If  he  had  not  made  conquests  as  vast  as  those 
of  Alexander,  of  Caesar,  and  of  Napoleon — if  he  had  not,  on  field 
of  battle,  enjoyed  the  constant  success  of  Marlborough  and  Wel- 
lington— he  had  yet  given  an  example  unrivalled  in  history  of 
what  capacity  and  resolution  can   effect  against  the  greatest 
superiority  of  power  and  the  utmost  spite  of  fortune.    He  enter- 
ed Berlin  in  triumph,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  six  years. 
The  streets  were  brilliantly  lighted  up ;  and,  as  he  passed  along 
in  an  open  carriage,  with  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  at  his  side, 
the  multitude  saluted  him  with  loud  praises  and  blessings.     He 
was  moved  by  those  marks  of  attachment,  and  repeatedly  ex- 
claimed— *  Long  live  my  dear  people  1 — Long  live  my  children  !' 
Yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  that  gay  spectacle,  he  could  not  but 
perceive  every  where  the  traces  of  destruction  and  decay.     The 
city  had  been  more  than  once  plundered.     The  population  had 
considerably  diminished.     Berlin,  however,  had  suffered  little 
when  compared  with  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.     The  ruin  of 
private  fortunes,  the  distress  of  all  ranks^  was  such  as  might 
appal  the  firmest  mind.     Almost  every  province  had  been  the 
seat   of  war,    and   of  war   conducted  with  merciless  ferocity. 
Clouds  of  Croatians  had  descended  on  Silesia.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  Cossacks  had  been  let  loose  on  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg. 
The  mere  contributions  levied  by  the  invaders  amounted,  it  was 
said,  to  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  the  value 
of  what  they  extorted  was  probably  much  less  than  the  value 
of  what  they  destroyed.     The  fields  lay  uncultivated.     The  very 
seed-corn  had  been  devoured  in  the  madness  of  hunger.  Famine, 
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and  contagious  maladies  the  effect  of  famine,  had  swept  away 
the  herds  and  flocks ;  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  a  great 
pestilence  among  the  human  race  was  likely  to  follow  in  the 
train  of  that  tremendous  war.     Near  fifteen   thousand  houses 
had  been  burned  to  the  ground.     The  population  of  the  king- 
dom had  in  seven  years  decreased  to  the  frightful  extent  of  ten 
per  cent.     A  sixtn  of  the  males  capable  of  bearing  arms  had 
actually  perished  on  the  field  of  battle.     In  some  districts,  no 
labourers,  except  women,  were  seen  in  the  fields  at  harvest- 
time.     In  others,  the  traveller  passed  shuddering  through  a  suc- 
cession  of  silent  villages,   in   which  not   a  single  inhabitant 
remained.     The  currency  had  been  debased  ;   the  authority  of 
laws   and  magistrates  had  been  suspended ;    the  whole  social 
system  was  deranged.     For,  during  that  convulsive  struggle, 
every  thing  that  was  not  military  violence  was  anarchy.     Even 
the  army  was  disorganized.     Some  great  generals,  and  a  crowd 
of  excellent  officers,  had  fallen,  and  it  had  been  impossible  to 
supply  their  place.     The  difficulty  of  finding  recruits  had,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  war,  been  so  great,  that  selection  and 
rejection  were  impossible.     Whole  battalions  were  composed  of 
deserters  or  of  prisoners.     It  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  thirty 
years  of  repose  and  industry  would  repair  the  ruin  produced  by 
seven  years  of  havoc.     One  consolatory  circumstance,  indeed, 
there  was.     No  debt  had  been  incurred.     The  burdens  of  the 
war  had  been  terrible,  almost  insupportable;  but  no  arrear  was 
left  to  embarrass  the  finances  in  time  of  peace. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  pause.  We  have  accompanied 
Frederic  to  the  close  of  his  career  as  a  warrior.  Possibly,  when 
these  Memoirs  are  completed,  we  may  resume  the  consideration 
of  his  character,  and  give  some  account  of  his  domestic  and 
foreign  policy,  and  of  his  private  habits,  during  the  many  years 
of  tranquillity  which  followed  the  Seven  Years'  War. 


Number  CLIL  will  be  Published  in  July. 
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NO  TE  to  the  Article  on  the  Pictorial  History  of  England. 


In  a  note  to  our  account  of  this  work,  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding Number,  we  stated  that  it  was  *  set  on  foot  by  the 
*  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;'  but  being 
since  informed  that  we  were  mistaken  in  saying  so,  we  think  it 
right  to  acknowledge  the  error.  Having,  in  alluding  to  that 
Society,  taken  the  opportunity  of  announcing  our  intention  to 
review  the  series  of  treatises  on  Monarchical  Governments 
lately  published  by  it—- forming  part  of  a  more  extended  series 
on  Governments  of  all  denominations — we,  in  like  manner,  avail 
ourselves  of  the  present  occasion,  to  express  our  regret  at  having 
been  unable  to  overtake  that  task  in  tnis  Number.  We  regret 
this  the  more,  that  it  would  have  afforded  us  a  better  opportunity 
than  the  present,  to  enter  our  protest  against  a  doctrine  promul- 
gated in  respectable  quarters,  in  some  notices  of  these  treatises, 
that  all  jealousy  of  the  monarchical  branch  of  our  Government 
may  be  now  laid  aside ;  and  that  we  may  henceforward  look  with 
indifference  upon  those  principles  and  safeguards  which  it  was 
the  grand  object  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  permanently  to  uphold. 
Other  dangers  to  liberty  and  good  government  there  doubtless 
are,  and  we  are  very  far  from  being  insensible  to  them ;  but  surely 
it  is  neither  wise  nor  seemly  that  liberal-minded  men  should 
enjoin  the  people  to  view  with  indifference,  if  not  with  scorn,  that 
great  settlement  to  which  they  owe  their  continued  existence 
as  freemen.  We  shall  resume  the  subject  when  we  come  to  view 
in  detail  these  useful  treatises ;  and  we,  in  the  meanwhile,  ex- 
press the  hope,  that  the  Society  will  proceed  steadily  with  the 
Course  of  instruction  in  Politics  and  Political  Economy  which 
they  have  so  auspiciously  commenced ;  for,  if  prosecuted  in  the 
same  calm  and  dispassionate  manner,  with  the  same  adherence 
to  sound  principle,  the  same  extent  of  information,  and  the  same 
unambitious,  but  clear  and  apt  style,  they  will  put  the  people  in 
possession  of  a  stock  of  knowledge  that  may,  in  the  most  empha- 
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tic  sense,  be  pronounced  ^  useful ;'  because  it  will  be  knowledge 
employed  about  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  their  comforts, 
their  respectability,  and  their  prospenty — to  the  stability  of  law 
and  government,  and  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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Rnff '8  Guide  to  the  Turf.     ISmo.     28.  6d. 

Park's  Pantology ;  or,  a  Systematic   Survey  of  Human  Knowledge. 
8vo.     18s. 
Hand-Book  of  Needle- Work.  By  Miss  Lambert.    Post  Svo.    10s.  6d. 
Elements  of  General  Pathology.    By  the  late  J.  Fletdter,  M.D.  Post 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Book  of  Geology-  By  W.  M.  Higgins.  With  Coloured  Plates. 
Foolscap.    7s.  6d. 

Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London.  Vol.  III. 
Part  I.    8vo.    6$. 

Conchologia  Systematica  ;  or,  a  Complete  System  of  Conchology.  By 
L.  Reeve.     (2  vols.)     Vol.  I.     4to.     hi  10s.  Coloured.     d{  5s.  Plain. 

History  of  British  Sponges  and  Lithophytes.  By  G.  Johnston,  M.D. 
8vo.    dOs. 

Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Moray.     By  P.  Duff.     Royal  8to.     ds.  6d. 

NATURAL  philosophy. 

Young's  Analysis  and  Solution  of  Cubic  and  Biquadratic  Equations* 
12mo.     6s. 

Jean's  Plain  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.     Part  I.     12mo.     Ss.  6d. 
A  Course  of  Mathematics.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Cape.    VoLII.    8vo.    16$. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

Jack  Tench  ;  or.  The  Midshipman  turned  Idler.     8vo.     8s. 

Anne  Boleyn ;  an  Historical  Romance.  By  Mrs  A.  T.  Thomson. 
S  vols.     Post  8vo.     11  lis.  6d. 

De  Montford ;  or,  The  Old  English  Nobleman.  S  vols.  Post  Bvo. 
H.  lls.6d. 

The  School  for  Wives.  By  the  Authoress  of"  Temptation."  3  toIs. 
Post  8vo.     1/  lls.ed. 

Manasseh,  a  Tale  of  the  Jews.     Foolscap.     5s. 

The  Price  of  Fame.  By  Miss  Elizabeth  Youatt.  3  vols.  Post  8  vo. 
1/  lis.  6d. 

Fardorongha  the  Miser;  or.  The  Convicts  of  Lisnamona.  Second 
Edition.     Foolscap.     6s. 

Henry  De  Pameroy ;  or,  The  Eve  of  St  John.  By  Mrs  Bray.  3 
vols.     Post  8vo.     \l  88.  6d. 

Temugin,  afterwards  surnamed  Genghiskan.  A  Romance.  3  vols. 
Post8vo.     inis.  6d. 

Sir  Henry  Morgan,  the  Buccaneer.  By  Edward  Howard.  3  vols. 
PostSvo.     nils.  6d. 

Father  John ;  or,  Cromwell  in  Ireland.     Post  870.     7s.  6d. 

Karah  Kapland ;  or,  The  Koordish  Chief.  By  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Savile. 
3  vols.     Post  8vo.     \l  88.  6d. 

Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  late  Physician.  New  Edition.  Complete 
in  2  vols.     Foolscap.     12s. 

Zanoni.    By  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer,  Bart.   3  vols.    Post  8vo.    II  I  Is.  6d. 

The  Collegians ;  a  Tale  of  Garry  Owen.  By  Gerald  Griffin,  Esq. 
New  Edition.     Foolscap.     8vo     6s. 

Fascination,  and  other  Tales.  Edited  by  Mrs  Gore.  3  vols.  Post 
8v6.     nils.6d. 

Popularity ;  and  the  Destinies  of  Woman.  By  Mrs  C.  Baron  Wil- 
son.   2  vols.     Post  8yo.    2l8. 
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Newstoke  Priors.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  Waddington.  d  vols.  Post 
8vo.     iniA.  6d. 

Cakes  and  Ale.     By  Doug^las  Jerrold.     2  vols.     Foolscap.     ISs. 

London  Legends.     By  Paul  Pindar,  Gent.     2  vols.     Po^t  9vo.     21s. 

Th«  Two  Admirals  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Sea.  By  J.  F.  Cooper.  3  vols. 
PostSvo.     \l  lis.  6d. 

The  Traduced.  An  Historical  Romance,  by  N.  Mitchell.  3  rols. 
Post  8vo.     \h  1  Is.  6d. 

Sayings  and  Doings.  By  T.  Hook..  The  Three  Series  in  3  vols. 
PoRt  8vo.     188. 

Many-Colourea  Life.  By  the  Author  of  '<  The  Lollards."  670.  7s.  6d. 

The  Expectant.  By  Miss  Ellen  Pickering.  3  vols.  Post  8?o. 
\l.  \  Is.  6d. 

Tre?or  Hastings ;  or,  The  Battle  of  Tewkesbury.  3  toIs.  Post  Svo, 
\l  lis.  6d. 

The  Village  Voluntary.     A  Tale.     Foolscap.    4s. 

Lady  Anne  Granard ;  or.  Keeping  up  Appearances.  By  L.  E.  L.  3 
Tols.     Post  iBvo.     1/  Us.  6d. 

The  Herberts.  By  the  Author  of  <<  Elphinstone."  3  vols.  Post  8vo. 
1/  Us.  6d. 

POKTBT  AND  THB  DRAMA. 

The  Martyrs  of  Provence.  ,By  W.  H.  Madden,  M.D.  Foolscap. 
59.  6(). 

Lays  and  Lyrics.     By  Charles  Gray.     Foolscap.     7s.  6d. 

Goethe*s  Faust.  Translated  jnto  English  Verse  by  Sir  G.  Lefevre, 
M.D.     ISmo.     6s. 

Knight's  Pictorial  Shakspeare. — Tragedies.  Vol.  II.  Royal  8to. 
]  I  28.  6d. 

Poems.     By  Anne  Beale.     ]2ino.     7s.  6d. 

Babbicombe;  or,  Visions  of  MeoDory.     By  M.  Bridges.     12oio.     6s. 

Charles  Knight*s  Library  Edition  of  Shakspeare.    Vol.  L    8vo.    10s. 

Sliakspeare's  Poems.     Imperial  8vo.     9s. 

The  Vow  of  the  Gileadite ;  a  Lyric  Narrative.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gal- 
Iowa  y.     FooUcap.     ds. 

Col  Iyer*8  Edition  of  Shakspeare.     Vol.11.     8vo.     12s. 

Miltoji's  Poetical  Works,  with  Life  and  Notes.  By  Sir  E.  Brydges. 
8vo.     168. 

Zaida,  and  other  Poems.     By  Lewis  Evans.     Foolscap.     5s. 

The  Drunkard.     A  Poem.     By  John  O'Neill.     Foolscap.     2s.  6d. 

Luther.     A  Poem.     By  Robert  Montgomery.     Foolscap.     lOs.  6d, 

Zachary  Cobble.     A  Rigmarole  in  Rhyme.     Post  8vo.     68. 

Bubbles  of  the  Day.     By  Douglas  Jerrold.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Prisoners  of  War.     By  Douglas  Jerrold.     8vo.     28. 6d. 

One  Centenary  of  Sonnets.     By  T.  Hawkins,  Esq.    Square.    lOs.  6<l. 

Power  of  the  Passions,  and  other  Poems.    By  Mrs  K.  A.  Ware.    Post 
8vo.   .  68. . 

The  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,  and  other  Poems.   .  By  T.  Campbell.     Post 
8vo.     7s. 
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Soger's  Poems.    New  Eflitioo.     1  ▼ol.    8to.     16s« 
The  Book  of  Sonnets.  By  A.  Montagu  Woodford.  Post  8ro,  108w6d. 
I  Watched  the  Heavens.     A  Poem*     By  V.     IBmo.     2s.  6<1. 
The  Tomh  of  Bonaparte.     A  Poeoi.  By  H.  Crultwell.    Foolscap,  ds. 
Poems  from  Eastern  Sources,  &c     By  R.  C.  Trench.     12mo.    68. 
Poetry — Instructive  and  Devotional.     18mo.     2s« 
The  Hebrew  Boy.     A  Qramatic  Poem.     By  Mrs  Leckie.    Post  8vo. 
Is.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Third  Letter  to  A.  L.  Phillips,  Esq.,  from  John,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, on  the  Present  Posture  of  Affairs,    dvo.     7s.  6d« 

Inquiry  into  the  Ri^ht  of  Visitation  and  Search  of  American  VesBelk 
By  H.  Wheaton,  LL.D.     8vo.     4s.  6d, 

Political  Economy.     By  J.  Broadhurst,  Esq.     8vo.     7s. 

The  Addresses  and  Messages  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
8VQ.      178. 

The  Four  Reformed  Parliaments  1832-42.  By  C.  E.  Lewis.  Fools- 
eap.    49. 

Political  Philosophy — Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.     8vo.     12s. 

The  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, with  a  Preface.     By  H.  Drummond.     2  vols.     8vo.     2 Is. 

Lord  Capapbeirs  Speecbea  at  .the  Bar  and  in  tbe.  Hous«  of  Commons. 
8vo.     128. 

Tbe  True  State  of  the  Natioqal  Finances.    By  S.  Wells.     12mo.  6s. 

Tbe  True  Law  of  Population  shown  to  be  Connected  with  the  Food 
of  the  People.     By  T.  Doubleday.    8vo.    6s. 

RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS, 

The  Book  of  Isaiah.  Translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  the  Rev. 
John  Jones.    8vo.    5s. 

The  Holy  Ordinance  of  Christian  Baptism.     Foolscap.    3s. 

Congregationalism  and  Modern  Society.  By  R.  Vaughan,  D.D.  8vo. 
5s. 

Hamhleton's  Sermons  on  tbe  53d  of  Isaiab^  an4  other  Subjects. 
Fourth  Edition.     ]2mo.    5e. 

Hamhleton's  Sermons  oq  the  Beatitudes,  &e.  Fourth  Edition.  12mo. 
5s. 

The  Sabbath  School  as  it  Should  Be.  By  W.  A.  Alcott.  Royal 
d2mo.     29.  6d.  . 

Sermons  on  Church  Building.  By  the  Rev..  J.  A.  fimerton.  12mo. 
5s. 

Bishop  Beveridge's  Sermons  on  tlie  Ministry  and  Ordinances  of  the 
Church.     Second  Edition.     X^vrq.     5a. 

Eighteen  Short  Sermons.     12mo.     is. 

Parochial  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresl^y,     12mo.     7s.  6<L 

Lectures  on  Popery.  First  Series.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Brooki. 
12mo.     2s. 

Essays  on  Socinianism.     By  Joseph  Cottle.     Part  I.     Post  8vo.    5«. 
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Mitford  Malfmln  on  Pew  and  Pewholdera.  By  F.  £.  Paget,  12ino. 
48.  6d. 

Lectnres  on  the  Liturgy.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Beniall.    Pott  8vo.    58.  6d. 

Primitive  Cbristiauity.     By  Bishop  Mant.     8vo.     12t. 

The  Kings  of  the  EmiS  ;  an  Expoeitifui  of  the  Propheciea.  Post  Svo. 
8«.  6d. 

The  Converaion  of  the  Jewt«  A  Seriea  of  Lectures.  By  A  Black, 
D.D.     12iD0.    28. 6d. 

The  Messiah  as  an  Exaaple.     By  Dr  J,  Ahercrembie.     18nio.     Sd. 

Complete  in  Christ.  By  the  Anther  of  a  <«  Visit  to  my  Birth-Place." 
T8nio.     Is.  6d« 

Illustrations  of  the  Saints-Days  and  other  Festivals  of  the  Church.  By 
H.  C.  Cherry.     Vol.  L     Foolneap.    4s.  6d. 

Four  Addresses  to  the  Y»nng.    By  the  kte  R.  S.  M'All.    ]2mo.    3s. 

O  Keefe's  PHtriarcbal  Times.     Sixth  Edition.     Foolscap.     68.  6d. 

Bishop  Marsh*8  Lectures  on  the  Bible.     New  Edition.     8vo.     12:). 

AVho  is  my  Neighbour  ?  An  Essay  on  Missions.  By  J.  B.  Melson. 
8vo.     6s. 

Ecclesiastica.  The  Church-— Her  Schools,  and  Her  Clergy.  By  E. 
M.  Roose.     8fo.     10s.  6d. 

Sermons  at  Cheltenham  during  1840-L     By  C.  E.  Kenneway.    8vo. 

68. 

Sketches  of  Sermona  for  Special  Occasbns.  By  a  Dissenting  Minis- 
ter.    ]2mo.     4s.  6d. 

Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  C«  E.  J,  Dering.     ]2mo.    58. 
Two  Hundred  Hymn8.-«*^Sequel  to  <<  Melodia  Sacra."     ISmo.     Is. 
The  Chamber  of  Affliction.     By  the  Rev.  D.  Smith.     S2mo.     2s.  6d. 
Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History.     By  D.  Davidson.    24mo. 

48. 

Bayly's  Practice  of  Piety.     New  Edition.     12mo.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Bishopric  of  Souls.     By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans.     12mo;    68. 

Smith's  Manual  of  the  RiMliments  of  Theology.  Tdird  Edition.  ]2mo. 
8s.  6d. 
.  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman's  Parochial  Sermons.     Vol.  VL     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Touchstone ;  or.  Claims  and  Privileges  of  True  Religion.  By 
Mrs  A.  Grant.     18mo.     28.  6d. 

Three  Discourses  on  the  Divine  Will.     By  A.  J.  Scott.     18mo.     Ss. 

The  Union  between  Christ  and  His  People.  Four  Sermons.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Heurtley.     8vo.     ds. 

The  Tabernacle  in  the  Wilderness  the  Shadow  of  Heavenly  Things. 
By  W.  G.  Rhind.     Folio.     Coloured  Plates.     10s.  6d.     Cloth. 

Strength  in  Jesus  to  Perform.  Duty.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Prince.  24mo. 
Is.  6d. 

A  Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Fry.     Second  Edition.     8vo.     16s.  6d. 

Evangelical  Sermons,     By  the  Rev.  J.  Bush.     Foolscap.    4s.  6d. 

Re^.  H.  Blunt*s  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Vol.  U.  Exodus  and 
Leviticus.     l2mo.    68. 
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Rev.  J.  Jones*  Expository  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    2 
vols.     12mo.     lOs-  6il. 

Plain  and  Practical  View  of  the  Liturgy.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Marriott. 
Foolscap.    4s.  6(1. 

Qtiestiones  Moitaicn;  or,  The  Book  of  Genesis  compared  with  the 
Remains  of  Ancient  Religions.     By  O.  De  Beauvoir  Priulax.    8vo.  ISs. 

A   Facsimile  Reprint  of  the  Celebrated  Geneva  Testament,  1557. 
Foolscap.     8vo.     8s. 

The  Great  Commission.     A  Prize  Essay  on  Missions.     By  the  Rer. 
J.  Harris,  D.D.     Post  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Macartney's  Observations  on   the  Book  of  Ruth,  and  on 
the  Word  Redet'mer.     18nio.     Is.  6d. 

The  Old  Tentament,  with  a  Commentary.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Girdle- 
stone.     Part  VilL  8vo,  98.,  and  Vol.  IV  8vo,  ISs. 

Rev.  H.  Alford's  Hulseiin  Lecinres,  1841.     8vo.     7r. 

R«v.  G.  W.  Doane's  (Bishop  of  New  Jersey)  Serftions.     Svo.     IBs^ 

The  Oriice  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Bacbauao. 
12mo.     68. 6d. 

Missions.     By  the  Rev.  N.  W.  Hamilton.    (Second  Prixe.)    8^0. 
8s.  6(1. 

Moral  Agency ;  and  Man  as  a  Moral  Agent.     By  W.  M'Combie. 
Foolscap.     4s. 

The  Whole  Works  of  Archbishop  Usher.     (18  foIs.)     Vol.  IL    8ro. 
12s. 

Theodoxa;  a  Treatise  on  Divine  Praise.  By  N.  Rowton.    12mo.   4s. 

Comments  on  the  Collects.     By  the  Rev«  J.  F  Hone.     12mo.    6s. 

Parochialia ;  Papers  Printed  for  tbe  U»<f*  of  the  Parish  of  St  George's, 
Bloomsbary,  1834-41.     By  the  Rev.  T.  V.  Short.     Foolscap.     4s, 

Dr  J.  P.  Smith's  Four  Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of 
Christ.     Second  Edition.     Foolscap.     6s. 

Thirty  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects.    By  Living  Divines.    Svo.    12s. 

Muir's  Practical  Sermons  on  the  Holy  Spirit.     12mo.     6s. 

Murray's  Practical  Remarks  on  Genesis  and  Exodus.     Third  Edition. 
Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Prayers  for  the  Use  of  the  Medical  Profession.     18mo.     2s.  6d. 

The   Baptistery  ;  or,  the  Way  of  Eternal  Life.     By  the  Author  of 
««  The  Cathedral."     8fo.     15s. 

Sermons  Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Saint  Pancras.    By  tbe 
Rev.  W.  Wilson.     Svo.     Ss. 

Young  Men  Warned ;  or,  Life  and  Sudden  Death  of  George  Gabriel. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Woodward.     18mo.     Is.  6d. 

Devotions  on  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
18  mo.     4s. 

Rev.  W.  Jay's  Works.     Vol.  IF.     Post  8vo.     7s.  e^. 

Bennet*B  Guide  to  the  Holy  Eucharist.     2  vols.     18mo.     8s. 

The  Clergyman's  Manual.     By  the  Rev.  R.Simpson.     Svo.    I0«.6d. 

Rev.  Dr  Kenuey's  Comments  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels.    2  vols. 
r2mo.     16s. 
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D'Anbigne*8  History  of  the  Reformation.  Translated  by  Scott.  Vol. 
I.      Hvo.      12a.  6(1. 

The  HopK  uf  Israel ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Prophecies.  By  the  Rer. 
H.  (iirdlestone.     12mo.     4s. 

Christian  Missions  to  Heathen  Nations.  By  Baptist  W.  Noel.  Post 
8vo.     Ss. 

The  Rev.  C.  Bradley's  Sacramental  Sermons.    Bv<k     IOs.  6d. 

Fragments  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     d2mo.     Is.  6d. 

The  Second  Portion  of  Eiisha.  By  the  Author  of  «  Elijah  the  Tish  - 
bite.'*     12mo.     6s. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  World.  An  Essay  on  Christian  Missions  to  the 
Heath€*u.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Marfarlane.     Post  8vo.     6s« 

Sermons  in  Rome  during  Lent,  1838.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.Gray.  l2mo. 
78.  6d. 

The  English  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Massingberd.  (Forming 
Yul.  XXL  of  the  Boglitthman^s  Library.)     Foolscap  8vo.     Ss. 

STATISTICS  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Memorials  of  Clutha ;  or,  Pencillings  on  the  Clyde.  By  Eliza  A. 
Phipps.     8vo.     78. 

Observations  on  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  By 
W.  H.  Burnley.      8?o.    .5s. 

Spack man's  Statistical  Tables  of  Great  Britain.     Foolscap.     5b. 

Loridtm.     Edited  by  Charleys  Knight.     Vol.  H.    Royal  8vo.    10)*.  6d. 

Tfie  Local  Historian's  Table-Book.  By  W.  A.  Richardson.  Vol.  L 
Royal  8vo.     9a. 

Manchester  ;  its  Political,  Social,  and  Commercial  History.  By 
•Janaes  Wheeler.     12mo.     4*8. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Mesopotamia  and  Assyria.     By  J.  B.  FraKer,  Esq.     Foolscap*     5s. 
Rambling  Recollections  of  a  Soldier  of  Fortune.    By  W.  H.  Maxwell. 

1  vol.  post  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Wanderings  and  Excursions  in  South  Wales.  By  T.  Roscoe.  8vo. 
25s. 

Excursions  in  Albania.     By  Captain  J.  J.  Bast.     Post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands.     By  W.  Mure. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.     24s. 

Agricultural  Tour  in  the  United  States  and  Upper  Canada.  By  Cap- 
tain Barclay.     Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Visit  to  the  United  States  in  1841.     By  Joseph  Stnrge.     8vo.    7s. 

A  Ride  on  Horseback  to  Florence,  through  France  and  Switzerland. 
By  a  Lady.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     ISe. 

Excursions  along  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  By  Lieut.- Col. 
Napier.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     25s. 

England  in  1841.     By  Fred.  Von  Raumer.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     2Is. 

The  Slave- States  of  America.  By  J.  S.  Buckingham,  E^q.  2  vols. 
8vo.     II IH.  6d. 
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Journal  of  a  Tonr  to  Waterloo  and  Paris,  in  conapany  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott.     By  the  late  John  Scott.     Post  8vo.     9s. 

Val  pry's  Travel  a  in  Italy.  Translated  from  the  Second  Edition.  By 
C.  E.  Ciifton.     12mo.     168. 
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Art.  I. — ExercUia  SpbrituaHa  S.  P.  Ignaiii  Loyola^  cum  Fersione 
literaUex  Autographo  Hispantco.  FrcBmittuntur  R.  P.  Joanmis 
RooTHMSN,  Prcqxmti  GeneraUs  SodetcUis  Jesu^  Literce  En,'- 
cydim  ad  Fatrea  et  Fraires  gusdem  Societatis^  de  Spirituaiium 
ExercUicrum  S*  F»  N»  Studio  et  Usu.  Londini,  typis  C. 
Richardt.     1837. 

I^N  the  dawn  of  the  day  on  which,  in  the  year  1534,  the  Church 
^^  of  Rome  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  a  little  company  of  men,  whose  vestments  bespoke 
their  religious  character,  emerged  in  solemn  procession  from  the 
deep  shadows  cast  by  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  over  the  silent 
city  below  them.  Ib  a  silence  not  less  profound,  except  when 
broken  by  the  chant  of  the  matins  appropriate  to  that  sacred 
season,  they  climbed  the  Hill  of  Martyrs,  and  descended  into 
the  Crypt  which  then  ascertained  the  spot  where  the  Apostle  of 
France  had  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  With  a  stately  though 
haltm^  gait,  as  one  accustomed  to  military  command,  marched 
at  their  head  a  man  of  swarthy  complexion,  bald-headed  and  of 
Biiddle  stature,  who  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life ;  his  deeo-set 
eyes  glowing  as  with  a  perennial  fire,  from  beneath  brows  which, 
had  phrenology  then  been  born,  she  might  have  portrayed  in 
ker  loftiest  style,  but  which,  without  her  aid,  announced  a  com^ 
mission  from  on  high  to  subjugate  and  to  rule  mankind.  So  ma- 
jesdc,  indeed,  was  the  aspect  ^  Ignatius  Loyola*  tbat^  during  the 
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sixteenth  century,  few  if  any  of  the  books  of  his  order  appeared 
without  the  impress  of  that  imperial  countenance.  Beside  him 
in  the  chapel  of  St  Denys  knelt  another  worshipper,  whose  manly 
bearing,  buoyant  step,  clear  blue  eye,  and  finely-chiseled  features, 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  solemnities  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Then  in  early  manhood,  Francis  Xavier  united  in  his  person  the 
dignity  befitting  his  birth  as  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  the  grace 
which  should  adorn  a  page  of  the  Queen  of  Castile, and  ^rragop. 
Not  less  incongruous  with  the  scene  in  which  they  bore  their 
parts,  were  the  slight  forms  of  the  boy  Alphonso  Salmeron,  and 
of  his  bosom  friend  Jago  Laynez,  the  destined  successor  of  Igna- 
tius in  his  spiritual  dynasty.  With  them  Nicholas  Alphonso 
Bobadilla,  and  Simon  Rodriguez — the  first  a  teacher,  the  second 
a  student  of  philosophy — prostrated  themselves  before  the  altar, 
where  ministered  Peter  Faber,  once  a  shepherd  in  the*  mountains 
of  Savoy,  but  now  a  priest  in  holy  orders.  By  his  hands  was 
distributed  to  his  associates  the  seeming  bread,  over  which  he  had 
uttered  words  of  more  than  miraculous  efiScacy ;  and  then  were 
lifted  up  their  united  voices,  uttering,  in  low  but  distinct  articu- 
lation, an  oath,  at  the  deep  significance  of  which  the  nations 
might  have  trembled  or  rejoiced.  Never  did  human  lips  pro- 
nounce a  vow  more  religiously  observed)  or  pregnant  with  results 
more  momentous. 

Descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  Ignatius  had  in  his  youth 
been  a  courtier  and  a  cavalier,  and  if  not  a  poet  at  least  a  culti- 
vator of  poetry.  At  the  siege  of  Pampeluna  his  leg  was  broken, 
and,  after  the  failure  of  mere  vulgar  leeches,  was  set  by  a  touch 
from  the  hand  of  the  Prince  of  Apostles.  Yet  St  Peter's  thera- 
peutic skill  was  less  perfect  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
so  exalted  achirurgeon;  for  a  splinter  still  protruded  through  the 
skin,  and  the  limb  was  shrunk  and  shortened.  To  regain  his 
fair  proportions,  Ignatius  had  himself  literally  stretched  on  the 
rack;  and  expiated,  by  a  long  confinement  to  his  couch,  this 
singular  experiment  to  reduce. his  refractory  bones  and  sinews. 
Books  of  ktiight-errantry  relieved  the  lassitude  of  sickness,  andt 
when  these  were  exhausted,  he  betook  himself  to  a  series  of  still 
more  marvellous  romances.  In  the  legends  of  the  Saints  the 
disabled  soldier  discovered  a  new  field  ot  emulation  and  of  glory. 
Compared  with  their  self- conquests  and  their  high  rewards,  the 
achievements  and  the  renown  of  Roland  and  of  Amadis  waxed 
dim.  Compared  with  the  peerless  damsels  for  whose  smiles 
Palaains  had  fought  and  died,  how  transcendently  glorious  the 
image  of  feminine  loveliness  and  angelic  purity  which  had  irra- 
diated the  hermit's  cell  and  the  path  of  the  wayworn  pilgrim ! 
Far  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth  would  be  the  plighted 
fealty  of  the  knight  of  the  Virgin  Mother  beyond  the  noblest 
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derotion  of  mere  human  chivalry.  In  her  service  he  would  cast 
his  shield  over  the  church  which  ascribed  to  her  more  than  celes- 
tial dimities ;  and  bathe  in  the  blood  of  her  enemies  the  sword 
once  desecrated  to  the  mean  ends  of  worldly  ambition.  Nor  were 
these  T0WB  unheeded  ^y  her  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Environed  in  lights  and  clasping  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  she 
revealed  herself  to  the  adoring  gaze  of  her  champion.  At  that 
heavenly  vision,  all  fantasies  of  worldly  and  sensual  delight, 
like  exorcised  demons,  fled  from  his  soul  into  an  eternal  exile. 
He  rose,  suspended  at  her  shrine  his  secular  weapons,  performed 
there  his  nocturnal  vigils,  and  with  returning  day  retired  to  con* 
secrate  his  future  life  to  the  glory  of  the  Firgo  Deipara. 
T  To  these  erotic  dreams  succeeded  stern  realities ;  convulsive 
agonies  of  prayer,  wailings  of  remorse,  and  self-inflicted  bodily 
torments.  Exchanging  dresses  with  a  beggar,  he  lined  his  gaber- 
dine with  prickly  thorns,  fasted  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  assumed 
the  demeanour  of  an  idiot,  became  too  loathsome  for  human  con- 
tact, and  then,  plunging  into  a  gloomy  cavern,  surrendered  him.> 
self  up  to  such  wrestlingrs  with  the  Evil  Spirit,  and  to  such  vicis* 
^itudes  of  rapture  and  despair,  that  in  the*storm  of  turbid  passions 
his  reason  had  nearly  given  way.  Friendly  hands  dragged  him 
from  his  hiding-place ;  and  hands,  in  intention  at  least,  not  less 
friendly,  recorded  his  feverish  ravings.  At  one  time  he  conversed 
with  voices  audible  to  no  ear  but  his  ;  at  another,  he  sought  to 
propitiate  Him  before  wh9m  he  trembled,  by  expiations  which 
-would  have  been  more  fitly  offered  to  Moloch.  Spiritual  Doctors 
ministered  to  his  relief,  but  they  prescribed  in  vain.  Too  simple 
for  their  subtilized  perception  was  the  simple  truth,  that  in 
revealing  himself  to  mankind  in  the  character  of  a  Father,  that 
Bwful  Being  has  claimed  as  peculiarly  his  own  the  gentlest,  the 
kindest^  and  the  most  confiding  affections  of  our  nature. 

At  the  verge  of  madness  Ignatius  paused.  That  noble  intel* 
lect  was  not  to  be  whelmed  beneath  the  tempests  in  which  so 
many  have  sunk,  iior  was  his  deliverance  to  be  accomplished  by 
any  vulgar  methods.  Standing  on  the  steps  of  a  Dominican 
church  he  recited  the  office  of  Our  Lady,  when  suddenly  heaven 
Itself  was  laid  open  to  the  eye  of  the  worshipper.  That  ineffable 
mystery,  which  the  author  of  the  Athanasian  creed  has  laboured 
to  enunciate  in  words,  was  disclosed  to  him  as  an  object  not  of 
faith  but  of  actual  sight.  The  past  ages  of  the  world  were  rolled 
back  in  his  presence,  and  he  beheld  the  material  fabric  of  things 
rising  into  being,  and  perceived  the  motives  which  had  prompted 
the  exercise  of  the  creative  energy.  To  bis  spiritualized  sense 
was  disclosed  the  actual  process  by  which  the  Host  is  transub* 
stantiated;  and  the  other  Christian  verities  which  it  is  permitted 
to  common  men  to  receive  but  as  exercises  of  their  belief,  now 
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became  to  him  the  objects  of  immediate  inspection  and  of  direct 
consciousness.  For  ei^ht  successive  days  his  body  reposed  in 
an  unbroken  trance ;  while  his  spirit  thus  imbibed  disclosures  for 
which  the  tongues  of  men  have  no  appropriate  language.  In  a 
volume  of  fourscore  leaves  he  attempted  indeed  to  impart  them ; 
but,  dark  with  excess  of  litrht,  his  words  held  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant  alike  in  speechless  wonder. 

Ignatius  returned  to  this  sublunary  scene  with  a  mission  not 
unmeet  for  an  envoy  from  the  empyrean  world,  of  which  he  had 
thus  become  a  temporary  denizen.  He  returned  to  establish  on 
earth  a  theocracy  of  which  he  should  himself  be  the  first  adminis- 
trator, and  to  which  every  tribe  and  kindred  of  men  should  be 
subject.  He  returned  no  longer  a  sordid  half*distracted  anchorite, 
but,  strange  to  tell,  a  man  distinguished  not  more  by  the  gigantic 
magnitude  of  his  designs,  than  by  the  clear  good  sense,  the  pro^ 
found  sagacity,  the  calm  perseverance,  and  the  flexible  address 
with  which  he  was  to  pursue  them.  History  affords  no  more 
perfect  illustration  how  readily  delirious  enthusiasm  and  the 
shrewdness  of  the  exchange  may  combine  and  harmonize  in  minds 
of  the  heroic  order.  A  Swedenborg- Franklin,  reconciling  in 
himself  these  anta^^onist  propensities,  is  no  monster  of  the  fancy. 

On  his  restoration  to  hprnan  society,  Ignatius  reappeared  in 
the  garb,  and  addre^^sed  himstlf  to  the  occupations  of  other  reli* 
gious  men.  The  first  fruits  of  his  labours  was  the  book  of  which 
we  have  transcribed  the  titlepage.  It  was  originally  written  in 
Spanish,  and  appeared  in  an  inaccurate  Latin  version.  By  the 
order  of  the  present  Pope,  Loyola's  manuscript,  still  remaining 
in  the  Vatican,  has  been  again  translated.  In  this  new  form  the 
book  is  commended  to  the  devout  study  of  the  faithful  by  a 
bull  of  Pope  Paul  IIL,  and  by  an  Encyclical  Epistle  from  the 
present  General  of  the  order  of  Jesus.  To  so  august  a  sanction, 
slight  indeed  is  the  aid  which  can  be  given  by  the  suffrage  of 
northern  heretics.  Yet  on  this  subject  the  chair  of  Knox,  if  now 
filled  by  himself,  would  not  be  very  widely  at  variance  with  the 
throne  of  St  Peter.  The  ^  Spiritual  Exercises'  form  a  manual  of 
what  may  be  called  '  the  act  of  conversion.'  It  proposes  a 
scheme  of  self-discipline  by  which,  in  the  course  of  four  weeks, 
that  mighty  work  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  the  firSt^  the  peni- 
tent is  conducted  through  a  series  of  dark  retrospects  to  abase, 
and  of  gloomy  prospects  to  alarm  him.  These  ends  obtained, 
he  is  during  the  next  seven  days  to  elfirol  himself-^such  is  the 
military  style  of  the  book^n  the  army  of  the  faithful,  studying 
the  sacred  biography  of  the  Divine  Leader  of  that  elect  host,  and 
choosing  with  extreme  caution  the  plan  of  life,  religious  or 
secular,  in  which  he  may  be  best  able  to  tread  in  his  steps,  and 
to  bear  the  standard  emblematic  at  once  of  suffering  and  of  con- 
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quest.     To  sustain  the  soldier  of  the  cross  in  this  protracted 
warfare,  his  spiritual  eye  is,  during  the  third  of  his  solitary  weeks, 
to  be  fixed  in  a  reverei/tial  scrutiny  into  that  unfathomable  abyss 
of  woe,  into  which  a  descent  was  once  made  to  rescue  the  race  of 
Adam  from  the  grasp  of  their  mortal  enemies ;  and  then  seven 
suns  are  to  rise  and  set  while  the  still  secluded  but  now  diseur 
thralled  spirit  is  to  chant  triumphant  hallelujahs,  elevating  her 
desires  heavenward,  contemplating  glories  hitherto  unimaginable, 
and  mysteries  never  before  revealed ;  till  the  sacred  exercises 
close  with  an  absolute  surrender  of  all  the  joys  and  interests 
of  this  sublunary  state,  as  an  holocaust,  to  be  consumed  by  the 
undying  flame  of  divine  love  on  the  altar  of  the  regenerate  heart. 
He  must  have  been  deeply  read  in  the  nature  of  man,  who 
should  have  predicted  such  first  fruits  as  these  from  the  restored 
health  of  the ' distrapted  visionary,  who  had  alternately  sounded 
the  ba«e  strings  of  humility  on  earth,  and  the  living  chords 
which  vibrate  with  spontaneous  harmonies  along  the  seventh 
heavens.  *  A  closer  survey  of  the  book  will  but  enhance  the 
wonder.     To  transmute  profligates  into  converts,  by  a  process 
of  which,  during  any  one  of  her  revolutions  round  our  planet, 
the  moon  is  to  witness  the  commencement  and  the  close,  might 
perhaps  seem  like  a  plagiarism  from  the  academies  of  Laputa. 
But  rn  his  great,  and  indeed  his  only  extant  work,  Ignatius 
Loyola  is  no  dreamer.     By  force  of  an  instinct  with  which  such 
minds  as  his  alone  are  gifted,  he  could  assume  the  character  to 
which  the  shrewd,  the  practical,  and  the  worldly-wise  aspire, 
even  when  abandoning  himself  to  ecstasies  which  they  are  alike 
unable  to  comprehend  or  to  Endure.     His  mind  resembled  the 
body  of  his  great  disciple,  Francis  Xavier,  which,  as  he  preach* 
ed  or  baptized,  rose  majestically  towards  the  skies,  while  his 
feet  (the  pious  curiosity  of  his  hearers  ascertained  the  fact)  re- 
tained their  firm  hold  on  the  earth  below.    If  the  spiritual  exer- 
cises were  designed  to  excite,  they  were  not  less  intended  to 
control  and  to  regulate,  religious  sensibilities.     To  exalt  the 
spirit  above  terrestrial  objects  was  scarcely  more  his  aim,  than 
to  disenchant  mankind  of  the  self-deceits  by  which  that  exalta- 
tion is  usually  attempted.    The  book,  it  is  true,  indicates  a  tone 
of  feeling  utterly  removed  from  that  which  animates  the  gay  and 
the  busy  scenes  of  life ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  written  ex- 
cept by  one  accustomed  to  observe  those  scenes  with  the  keenest 
scrutiny,  and  to  study  the  actors  in  them  with  the  most  profound 
discernment.     To  this  commendation  must  be  added  the  praise 
(to  borrow  terms  but  too  familiar)  of  evangelical  orthodpxy.     A 
Protestant  synod  might  indeed  have  extracted  from  the  pages  of 
Ignatius  many  propositions  to  anathematize ;  but  they  could  also 
have  drawn  from  them  much  to  confirm  the  doctrines  to  which 
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their  eonfessions  had  given  such  emphatic  prominency.  If  be 
yielded  to  the  demigods  of  Borne  what  we  must  regard  as  an 
idolatrous  homaure,  it  would  be  mere  prejudice  to  deny  that  his 
(Supreme  adoration  was  reserved  for  that  awful  Bein^  to  whom 
alone  it  was  due.  If  he  ascribed  to  merely  ritual  expiations  a 
value  of  which  we  believe  them  to  be  altogether  destitute,  yet  were 
all  his  mighty  powers  held  in  the  most  earnest  and  submissive 
affiance  in  the  Divine  Nature,  as  revealed  under  the  veil  of  hu- 
man infirmity  and  of  more  than  human  suffering.  After  the 
lapse  of  two  centuries,  Philip  Doddridge,  than  whom  no  man 
ever  breathed  more  freely  on  earth  the  atmosphere  of  heaven, 
produced  a  work  of  which  the  Spiritual  Exercises  might  have 
afforded  the  model — so  many  are  still  the  points  of  contact  be- 
tween those  who)  ranging  themselves  round  the  great  object  of 
Christianity  as  their  common  centre,  occupy  the  most  opposite 
^positions  in  that  expanded  circle. 

From  the  publication  of  the  ^  Spiritual  Exercises*  to  the  Vow 
of  Montmartre,  nine  years  elapsed.  They  wore  away  in  pil- 
grimages, in  feats  of  asceticism,  in  the  working  of  miracles,  and 
in  escapes  all  but  miraculous,  from  dangers  which  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  saiint,  no  less  than  his  piety,  impelled  him  to  incur. 
In  the  caverns  of  Monreza  he  had  vowed  to  scale  the  heights 
of  ^*  perfectu^n^'*  and  it  therefore  behoved  him  thus  to  climb  that 
ol>stinate  eminence,  in  the  path  already  trodden  by  all  the  canon- 
ized and  beatified  heroes  of  the  church.  But  he  bad  also  vowed 
to  conduct  his  fellow- pilgrims  from  the  city  of  destruction  to  the 
land  of  Beulah.  In  prison  and  in  shipwreck,  fainting  with 
hunger  or  wasted  with  disease,  his  inflexible  spirit  still  brooded 
over  that  bright,  though  as  yet  shapeless  virion ;  until  at  length 
it  assumed  a  coherent  form  as  he  knelt  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  traced  the  last  indelible  foot-print  of  the  ascending  Redeemer 
of  mankind.  At  that  hallowed  spot  had  ended  the  weary  way 
of  Him  who  had  bowed  the  heavens,  and  came  down  to  execute 
on  earth  a  mission  of  unutterable  love  and  matchless  self-denial; 
and  there  was  revealed  to  the  prophetic  gaze  of  the  future  founder 
of  the  order  of  Jesus,  (no  seerlike  genius  kindled  by  high  re- 
solves,) the  long  line  of  missiionaries  who,  animated  by  his  ex- 
ample and  guided  by  his  instructions,  should  proclaim  that  holy 
name  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  It  was  indeed  a  futu- 
rity perceptible  only  to  the  telescopic  eye  of  faith.  At  the  ma- 
ture age  of  thirty,  possessing  no  language  but  his  own,  no  science 
but  that  of  the  camp,  and  no  literature  beyond  the  biographies 
of  Paladins  and  of  Saints,  he  became  the  self-destined  teacher  of 
the  future  teachers  of  the  world.  Hoping  against  hope,  he  re- 
ined to  Barcelona,  and  there,  as  the  class-fellow  of  tittle  children, 
lenced  the  study  of  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
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Amon^  the  established  facetia  of  the  stage,  are  the  distrac- 
tions of  dramatic  Eloisas  under  the  tutorship  of  their  Abelards^ 
in  the  attempt  to  conjugate  Aino.  Few  playwrights^  probably^ 
have  been  aware  that  the  jest  had  its  type,. if  not  its  origin,  in 
the  sdiolastic  experiences  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  At  the  same 
critical  point,  and  in  the  same  manner,  a  malignant  spirit  arrest^ 
ed  his  advance  in  the  grammar*  On  each  successive  inflection 
of  the  verb,  corresponding  elevations  heavenwards  were  excited 
in  his  soul  by  the  demon,  who,  assuming  the  garb  of  an  angrel 
of  light,  thus -succeedjed  in  disturbing,  his  memory.  To  baffle 
his  insidious  enemy,  the  harassed  scholar  implored  the  pedagogue 
to  make  liberal  use  of  that  discipline  of  which  who  can  ever  for* 
get  the  efficacy  or  the  pain  ?  The  exorcism  was  complete,  Jmo^ 
in  all  her  aifectionate  moods^  and  changeful  tenses,  became  fami- 
liar as  household  words.  Thus  Thomas  4  Kempis  was  made 
to  speak  intelligibly.  Erasmus  also  revealed  his  hidden  trea- 
sures of  learning  and  wit,  though  ultimately  exiled  from  the 
future  schoojs  of  the  Jesuits,  for  the  same  offence  of  having  dis- 
turbed *  the  thoughts  of  his  devout  reader.  Energy  won  her 
accustomed  triumphs,  and,  in  the  year  1528,  he  became  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Humanities,  and  of  what  was  then  called  Philosophy, 
at  the  University  of  Paris. 

Of  the  seven  decades  of  human  life,  the  brightest  and  the  best, 
in  which  other  men  achieve  or  contend  for  distinction,  was  de« 
voted  by  Ignatius  to  the  studies  preparatory  to  his  great  under*^ 
taking.  Grave  professors  examined  him  on  their  pi  selections, 
and,  when  these  were  over,  he  sought  the  means  of -subsistence 
by  traversing  the  Netherlands  and  England  as  a  beggar.  Un- 
heeded and  despised  as  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  learned,  or  soli- 
cited alms  of  the  rich,  he  was  still  maturing  in  the  recesses  of 
his  bosom  designs  more  lofty  than  the  highest  to  which  the 
monarchs  of  the  houses  of  Yalois  or  of  Tudor  had  ever  dared  to 
aspire.  In  the  University  of  Paris  he  at  length  found  the  means 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  cherished  purposes  of  so  many  years. 
It  was  the  heroic  age  of  Spain,  and  the  countrymen  of  Gonsalvo 
and  Cortes  lent  a  willing  ear  to  counsels  of  daring  on  any  field 
of  adventure,  whether  secular  or  spiritual.  His  companions  in 
study  thus  became  his  disciples  in  religion.  Nor  were  his  the 
common-place  methods  of  making  converts.  To  the  contempla^ 
tive  and  the  timid^  be  enjoined  hardy  exercises  of  active  virtue* 
-To  the  gay  and  ardent,  he  appealed  in  a  spirit  still  more  buoyant 
than  their  own.  To  a  debauchee^  whom  nothing  else  could 
mioYe,  he  presented  himself  neck-deep  in  a  pool  of  frozen  water, 
'to  teach  the  more  impressively  the  duty  of  subduing  the  carnal 
appetites.  To  ,an  obdurate  priest,  he  made  a  general  confession 
of  bis  .own  sins,  with  such  agonies  of  remorse  and  shame,  as 
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to  break  up,  by  force  of  sympathy,  the  fountains  of  penitence 
in  the  bosom  of  the  confessor.  Nay,  he  even  engaged  at  bil- 
liards with  ^  joyous  lover  of  the  game,  on  condition  timt  the  de- 
feated player  should  serve  his  antagonist  for  a  molfith ;  and  the 
victorious  saint  enforced  the  penalty  by  consigning  his  adversary 
to  a  month  of  secluded  devotion.  Others  yielded  at  once  and 
without  a  struggle  to  the  united  influence  of  hts  sanctity  and 
genius ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  from  these  more  docile  eon- 
verts,  he  selected,  with  but  two  exceptions,  the  original  mem- 
bers of  his  infant  order.  HaVing  performed  the  initiatory  rite 
of  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  they  all  swore  on  the  consecrated  Host 
in  the  Crypt  of  St  Denys,  to  accompany  their  spiritual  father  on 
a  mission  to  Palestine ;  or,  if  that  should  be  impracticable,  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  vicar  of  Christ,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
missionaries  at  his  pleasure. 

Impetuous  as  had  been  the  temper  of  Ignatius  in  early  life,  he 
had  learned  to  be  patient  of  the  slow  growth  of  great  designs. 
Leaving  bis  disciples  to  complete  their  studies  at  Paris  under 
the  care  of  Peter  Faber,  he  returned  to  Spain  to  recruit  their 
number,  to  mature  his  plans,  and,  perhaps,  to  escape  from  a  too 
familiar  intercourse  with  his  future  subjects.  In  the  winter  of 
1536  they  commenced  their  pilgrimage  to  the  eternal  dty. 
Xavier  was  their  leader.  Accomplished  in  all  courtly  exercises, 
he  prepared  for  his  journey  by  binding  tight  cords  round  his 
arms  and  legs,  in  holy  revenge  for  the  pleasure  which  their  grace- 
ful  agility  had  once  afforded  him ;  and  pursued  his  way  with 
Spartan  constancy,  till  the  corroded  flesh  closed  obstinately  over 
the  ligatures.  Miracle,  the  prompt  handmaid  of  energies  like 
his,  burst  the  bands  which  no  surgeon  could  extricate;  and  her 
pretence  was  attested  by  the  toils  which  his  loosened  limbs  im^ 
mediately  endured  in  the  menial  service  of  his  fellow  tra¥el- 
lers.  At  Venice  they  rejoined  their  leader,  and  there  em- 
ployed themselves  in  ministering  to  the. patients  in  the  lio»> 
pitals*  Foremost  in  every  act  of  intrepid  self-mortification, 
Xavier  here  signalized  his  zeal  by  exploits,  the  mere  recital  of 
which  would  derange  the  stomachs  of  ordinary  men.  While 
courting  all  the  physical  tortures  of  purgatory,  his  soul,  how- 
ever, inhaled  the  anticipated  raptures  of  Paradise.  Twice  these 
penances  and  raptures  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  death ;  and, 
in  his  last  extremity,  he  caused  himself  to  b^  bcMrne  to  places  of 
public  resort,  that  his  ghastly  aspect  might  teach  the  awful  les- 
sons which  his  tongue  was  no  longer  able  to  pronoance. 

Such  prodigies,  whether  enacted  by  the  saints  of  Rome  or  by 
those  of  Benares,  exhibit  a  sovereignty  of  the  spiritual  over  theani- 
mal  nature,  which  can  hardly  be  contemplated  without  some  feel- 
ings akin  to  reverence.     But,  on  the  whole,  the  hooked  Faqui 
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spinning  round  his  gibbet  is  the  more  reispectable  suicide  of  the 
two ;  for  bis  homage  is,  at  least,  meet  for  the  deity  he  worships. 
He  whose  name  had  been  assumed  by  Ignatius  and  his  followt* rs, 
equally  victorious  over  the  stoical  illusions  and  the  lower  affec- 
tions of  our  nature,  bad  been  accustomed  to  seek  repose  among 
the  domestic  charities  of  life,  and  to  accept  such  blameless  sola- 
ces as  life  has  to  offer  to  the  weary  and  the  heavy-laden ;  nor 
could  services  less  in  harmony  with  his  serene  self-reverence 
have  been  presented  to  him,  than  the  vehement  emotions,  the 
squalid  filth,  and  the  lacerated  frames  of  the  first  members- of  the 
society  of  Jesus.  Loyola  himself  tolerated,  encouraged,  and 
shared  these  extravagances.  His  ^  countenance  was  as  haggard, 
his  flagellations  as  cruel,  and  his  couch  and  diet  as  sordid  as  the 
rest.  They  who  will  conquer  crowns,  whether  ghostly  or  secu- 
lar, must  needs  tread  in  slippery  places.  He  saw  his  comrades 
faint  and  die  with  the  extremity  of  their  sufferings,  and  assuming 
the  character  of  an  inspired  prophet,  promoted,  by  predicting,  their 
recovery.  One  of  the  gentlest  and  most  patient  of  them,  Rod- 
riguez, flying  for  relief  to  a  solitary  hermitage,  found  his  retreat 
obstructed  by  a  man  of  terrible  aspect  and  gigantic  stature, 
armed  with  a  naked  sword  and  breathing  menaces.  Hosez,  an- 
other of  his  associates,  happening  to  die  at  the  moment  when  Ig- 
natius, prostrate  before  the  altar,  was  reciting  from  the  Confiteor 
the  words,  **  et  omnibus  Sanctis,"  that  countless  host  was  revealed 
to  the  eye  of  the  saint ;  and  among  them,  resplendent  in  glory, 
appeared  bis  deceased  friend,  to  sustain  and  animate  the  hopes  of 
his  surviving  brethren.  As  he  journeyed  with  Laynez,  he  saw  a 
still  more  awful  vision.  It  exhibited  that  Being  whom  no  eye 
hath  seen,  and  whom  no  tongue  may  lightly  name,  and  with  him 
the  Eternal  Son,  bearing  a  heavy  cross,'  and  uttering  the  welcome 
assurance,  *^  I  will  be  propitious  to  you  at  Rome." 

These,  however,  were  but  the  auxiliary  and  occasional  arts  (if 
'80  they  must  be  termed)  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  Ignatius 
was  established.  It  behoved  him  to  acquire  the  unhesitating  sub- 
mission of  noble  minds,  ignited  by  a  zeal  as  intense  and  as  en- 
during as  his  own ;  and  it  was  on  a  far  loftier  basis  than  that  of 
bodily  penances  or  ecstatic  dreams,  that  for  ten  successive  years 
their  initiatory  discipline  had  been  conducted.  Wildly  as  their 
leader  may  have  described  his  survey  of  the  celestial  regions,  and 
of  their  triumphant  inmates,  he  had  anxiously  weighed  the  state 
of  the  world  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  the  nature  of  his  fellow 
sojourners  there.  He  was  intimately  aware  of  the  effects  on 
human  character  of  self-acquaintance,  of  action,  and  of  sufiering. 
He  therefore  required  his  disciples  to  scrutinize  the  recesses 
and  the  workings  of  their  own  hearts,  till  the  aching  sense  found 
relief  rather  than  excitement,  in  turning  from  the  wonders  and 
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the  shame  within,  to  the  mysteries  and  the  glories  of  th^  worid  of 
unembodied  spirits.  He  trained  them  to  ceaseless  activity,  until 
the  transmutation  of  means  into  ends  was  complete ;  and  efforts, 
at  firrtC  the  most  irksome,  had  become  spontaneous  and  even 
grateful  exercises.  He  accustomed  them  to  every  form  of  priva- 
tion and  voluntary  pain,  until  fortitude,  matured  into  habit,  had 
been  the  source  of  enjoyments^  as  real  as  to  the  luxurious  they 
are  incomprehensible.  He  rendered  them  stoics,  mys^tics,  enthu- 
siasts, and  then  combined  them  all  into  an  institute^  than  which 
no  human  association  was  ever  more  emphatically  practical,  or 
more  to  the  purpose  and  the  time. 

Of  all  the  occupations  to  which  man  can  devote  the  earlier 
years  of  life,  none  probably  leaves  on  the  character  an  imi^ress 
so  deep  and  indelible  as  the  profession  of  arms.     In  no  other 
calling  are  the  whole  range  of  our  sympathetic  affections,  whether 
kindly  or  the  reverse,  called  into  such  habitual  and  active  exer- 
cise ;  nor  does  any  other  stimulate  the  mere  intellectual  powers 
with  a  force  so  irresistible,  when  once  they  are  effectually  aroused 
from  their  accustomed  torpor.     Loyola  was  a  soldier  to  the  last 
breath  he  drew,  a  General  whose  authority  none  might  question, 
a  comrade  on  whose  cordiality  all  might  rely,  sustaining  all  the 
dangers  and  hardships  he  exacted  of  his  followers,  and  in  his  reli- 
gious campaigns  a  Strategist  of  consufhmate  skill  and  most  com- 
prehensive survey.     It  was  his  maxim  that  war  ought  to  be  ag- 
gressive, and  that  even  an  inadequate  force  might  be   wisely 
weakened  by  detachments  on  a  distant  service^  if  the  prospect  of 
success  was  such,  that  the  vague  and  perhaps  exaggerated  ru- 
mour of  it  would  strike  terror  into  nearer  foes,  and  animate  the 
hopes  of  irresolute  allies.  To  conquer  Lutheranism,  by  converting 
to  the  faith  of  Rome  the  barbarous  or  half-civilized  nations  of  the 
earth,  was,  therefore,  among  the  earliest  of  his  projects ;  and  his 
searching  eye  had  scanned  the  spirits  of  his  lieutenants  to  discover 
which  of  them  was  best  adapted  for  enterprizes  so  replete  with  diffi- 
culty and  hazard.    It  was  necessary  that  he  should  select  men  su- 
perior, not  only  to  all  the  allurements  of  appetite^  and  the  common 
infirmities  of  our  race,  but  superior,  also,  to  those  temptations  to 
which  an  inquisitive  mind  and  abilities  of  a  high  order  expose 
their  possessor.     His  missionaries  must  be  men  prepared  to  do 
and  to  dare,  but  not  much  disposed  to  speculate.     They  must 
burn  with  a  zeal  which  no  sufferings  or  disappointment  could  ex- 
tinguish; but  must  not  feel  those  impulses  which  might  prompt 
men  of  large  capacity  to  convert  a  subordinate  into  an  indepen- 
dent command.     Long  he  weighed,  and  most  sagaciously  did 
he  decide  this  perplexing  choice.     It  fell  on  many  who  well  ful- 
filled these  conditions,  but  on  none  in  whom  all  the  requisites  for 
such  a  service  met  so  marvellously  as  on  him  who  had  borne  him- 
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self  8Q  bravely  in  the  chapel  of  St  Denys^  and  with  such  strange 
mortifications  of  the  flesh  in  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

It  was  in  the  year  1506  that  Francis  Xavier,  the  youngest 
child  of  a  numerous  family,  was  born  in  the  castle  of  his  ances- 
tors in  the  Pyrenees.     Robust  and  active,  of  a  gay  humour  and 
ardent  spirit,  the  young  mountaineer  listened  with  a  throbbing 
heart  to  the  military  legends  of  his  House,  and  to  the  inward  voice 
which  spoke  of  days  to  come,  when  his  illustrious  lineage  should 
derive  new  splendour  from  bis  own  achievements*    But  the  hearts 
of  bis  parents  yearned  over  the  son  of  their  old  age ;  and  the  en- 
thusiasm which  would  have  borne  him  to  the  pursuit  of  glory 
in  the  camp,  was  diverted  by  their  counsels  to  the  less  hazardous 
contest  for  literary  eminence  at  the  university  of  Paris.   From  the 
embrace  of  Aristutle  and  his  commentators,  he  would,  however, 
have  been  prematurely  withdrawn  by  the  failure  of  his  resources, 
(for  the  Lords  of  Xavier  wete  not  wealthy,)  if  a  domestic  pro- 
phetess (his  elder  sister)  had  not  been  inspired  to  reveal  his  mar- 
vellous career  and  immortal  recompense.    For  a  child  destined 
to  have .  altars   raised    to   his   name   throughout  the   Catholic 
Church,  and  masses  chanted  in  his  honour  till  time  should  be 
no  longer,  every  sacrifice  was  wisely  made;  and  he  was  thus  en<- 
abled  to  struggle  on  at  the  College  of  St  Barbara,  till  he  had 
become    qualified    to    earn    his    own  maintenance  as  a    public 
teacher  of  Philosophy.     His  Chair  was  crowded  by  the  studious, 
and  his  society  courted  by  the  gay,  tiie  noble,  and  the  rich. 
It  was  courted,  also,  by  one  who  stood  aloof  from  the  throng- 
ing   multitude;  among    them,    but   not  of  them.      Sordid  in 
dress  but  of  lofty  bearing,  at  once  unimpassioned  and  intensely 
earnest,   abstemious   of   speech,  yet   occasionally    uttering,    in 
deep  and  most  melodious  tones,  words  of  strange  significance, 
Ignatius  Loyola  was  gradually  working  over  the    mind  of  his 
young   companion    a  spell  which    no   difference  of   taste,    of 
habits,  or  of  age,  was  of  power  to  subdue.     Potent  as  it  was, 
the  charm    was  long  resisted.      Hilarity  was   the  native   and 
indispensable  element   of  Francis  Xavier,    and    in    his   grave 
monitor  he    found    an  exhaustless  topic  of  mirth  and  raillery. 
Armed   with   satire,  which    was   not  always  playful,  the  light 
heart  of  youth  contended,  as  best  it  might,  against  the  solemn 
impressions  which  be  could  neither  welcome  npr  avoid.     Whether 
he  partook  of  the  frivolities  in  which  he  delighted,  or  in  the  dis- 
quisitions in  which  he  excelled,  or  traced  the  windings  of  the 
Seine  through  the  forest  which  then  lined  its  banks,  Ignatius 
was  still  at  hand  to  discuss  with  him  the  charms  of  society,  of 
learning,  or  of  nature ;  but,  whatever  had  been  the  theme,  it  was 
still  closed  by  the  same  awful  enquiry,  *^  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"     The 
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world  which  Xavier  had  sought  to  gain,  was  indeed  already  ex- 
hibiting to  him  its  accustomed  treachery.  Ic  had  given  him 
amusement  and  applause;  but  with  his  self-government 
had  stolen  from  him  his  pupils  and  his  emoluments.  Igna- 
tius recruited  both.  He  became  the  eulogise  of  the  genias 
and  the  eloquence  of  his  friend,  and,  as  he  presented  to  him  the 
scholars  attracted  by  these  panegyrics,  would  repeat  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  delighted  teacher ;  and  then,  as  his  kindling 
eye  attested  the  sense  of  conscious  and  acknowledged  merit, 
would  check  the  rising  exultation  by  the  ever-recurring  question, 
"What  shall  it  profit?"  Improvidence  squandered  these  new 
resources ;  but  nothing  could  damp  the  zeal  of  Ignatius.  There 
he  was  again,  though  himself  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  Xavier,  from  a  purse  filled  by  the  alms  he  bad 
solicited ;  but  there  again  was  also  the  same  unvarying  demand, 
urged  in  the  same  rich  though  solemn  cadence,  ^*  What  shall  it 
profi  t  ?  '*  In  the  unrelaxing  grasp  of  the  strong  man — at  once  for« 
given  and  assisted,  rebuked  and  beloved  by  his  stern  associate— 
Xavier  gradually  yielded  to  the  fascination.  He  became,  like  his 
master,  impassive,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  all  sublunary  painsand 
pleasures;  and  having  performed  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Spiritual 
Exercises,  excelled  all  his  brethren  of  the  society  of  Jesus  in  the 
fervour  of  his  devotion  and  the  austerity  of  his  self-discipline. 

Whatever  might  have  been  his  reward  in  another  life,  his 
name  would  have  probaby  left  no  trace  in  this  world's  records,  if 
John  III.  of  Portugal,  resolving  to  plant  the  Christian  faith 
on  the  Indian  territories  which  had  become  subject  to  the  do- 
minion or  influence  of  his  crown,  had  not  petitioned  the  Pope 
to  select  some  fit  leader  in  this  peaceful  cursade.  On  the  advice 
of  Ignatius,  the  choice  of  the  Holy  Father  fell  on  Francis 
Xavier.  A  happier  selection  could  not  have  been  made,  nor  was 
a  summons  to  toil,  to  suffering,  and  to  death,  ever  so  joyously 
received.  In  the  visions  of  the  night  he  had  often  groaned  under 
the  incumbent  weight  of  a  wild  Indian,  of  ebon  hue  and  gigantic 
stature,  seated  on  his  shoulders;  and  he  had  often  traversed  tem- 
pestuous seas,  enduring  shipwreck  and  famine,  persecution  and 
danger,  in  all  their  most  ghastly  forms ;  and  as  each  peril  was 
encountered,  his  panting  soul  had  invoked,  in  still  greater 
abundance,  the  mear^s  of  making  such  glorious  sacrifices  for  the 
conversion  of  mankind.  When  the  clearer  sense  and  the  ap- 
proaching accomplishment  of  these  dark  intimations  were  dis- 
closied  to  him,  passionate  sobs  attested  the  rapture  which  his 
tongue  could  not  speak.  Light  of  heart,  and  joyful  in  dis- 
course, he  conducted  his  fellow  pilgrims  from  Rome  to  Lisbon, 
across  the  Pyrenees.  As  he  descended  their  southern  slopes, 
"Here  rose  to  his  sight  the  towers  where  he  had  enjoyed  the  sports 
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of  childhood,  and  woven  the  day-dreamsof  youth;  where  still  lived 
the  mother,  who  for  eighteen  years  had  daily  watched  and  blessed 
him,  and  the  saintly  sister  whose  inspired  voice  had  foretold  his 
high  vocation.  It  was  all  too  high  for  the  momentary  intrusion 
of  the  holiest  of  merely  human  feelings.  He  was  on  his  way 
with  tidings  of  mercy  to  a  fallen  world,  and  he  had  not  one  hour 
to  waste,  nor  one  parting  tear  to  bestow  on  those  whom  he  best 
loved  and  most  revered,  and  whom,  in  this  life,  he  could  never 
hope  to  meet  again. 

We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  in  what  light  his  conduct  was 
regarded.  *  I  care  little,  most  illustrious  doctor,  for  the  judgment 
'  of  men,  and  least  of  all  for  their  judgment  who  decide  before  thejr 
*  hear  and  before  they  understand,'  was  his  half-sportive,  half-in- 
dignant answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  a  grave  and  well  bene- 
ficed kinsman,  (a  shrewd,  thriving,  hospitable,  much-respected 
man,  no  unlikely  candidate  for  the  mitre,  and  a  candidate  too,  in 
his  own  drowsy  way,  for  amaranthine  crowns  and  celestial  bless- 
edness,) who  very  plausibly  believed  his  nephew  mad.  Mad  or 
sober  he  was  at  least  impelled  by  a  force,  at  the  first  shock  of 
which  the  united  common  sense  and  respectability  of  mankind 
must  needs  fall  to  pieces — the  force  of  will  concentrated  on  one 
great  eqd,  and  elevated  above  the  misty  regions  of  doubt,  into 
that  unclouded  atmosphere  where,  attended  by  her  handmaids, 
hope  and  courage,  joy  and  fortitude,  Faith  converts  the  future 
into  the  present,  and  casts  the  brightest  hues  over  objects  the 
most  repulsive  to  human  sen^e,  and  the  most  painful  to  our  feeble 
nature. 

As  the  vessel  in  which  Xavier  embarked  for  India  fell  down 
the  Tagus  and  shook  out  her  reefs  to  the  wind,  many  an  eye  was 
dimned  with  unwonted  tears ;  for  she  bore  a  regiment  of  a  thou- 
sand men  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Goa;  nor  could  the  bravest  ^ 
of  that  gallant  host  gaze  on  the  receding  land  without  foreboding 
that  be  might  never  see  again  those  dark  chestnut  forests  and 
rich  orange  groves,  with  the  peaceful  convents  and  the  long- 
loved  homes  reposing  in  their  bosom.  The  countenance  of 
Xavier  alone  beamed  with  delight.  He  knew  that  he  should 
never  tread  his  native  mountains  more ;  but  he  \\ras  not  an  exile. 
He  was  to  depend  for  food  and  raiment  on  the  bounty  of  his 
fellow  passengers;  but  no  thought  for  the  morrow  troubled  him. 
He  was  going  to  convert  nations,  of  which  he  knew  neither  the 
language  nor  even  the  names;  but  he  felt  no  misgivings.  Worn 
by  incessant  sea-sickness,  with  the  refuse  food  of  the  lowest  sea- 
men for  his  diiet,  and  the  cordage  of  the  ship  for  his  couch,  he 
rendered  to  the  diseased  services  too  revolting  to  be  described; 
and  lived  among  the  dying  and  the  profligate  the  unwearied 
minister  of  consolation  and  of  peace.     In  the  midst  of  that  floatr 
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ing  throng,  he  knew  how  to  create  for  himself  a  sacred  solitude, 
and  how  to  mix  in  all  their  pursuits  in  the  free  spirit  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar.  With  the  viceroy  and  his 
officers  he  talked,  as  pleased  them  best,  of  war  or  trade^  of  politics 
or  navigation ;  and  to  restrain  the  common  soldiers  from  gambling, 
would  invent  for  their  amusement  less  dangerous  pastimes,  or 
even  hold  the  stakes  for  which  they  played,  that  by  his  presence 
and  his  gay  discourse  he  might  at  least  check  the  excesses  which 
he  could  not  prevent. 

Five  weary  months  (weary  to  all  but  him)  brought  the  ship  to 
Mozambique,  where  an  endemic  fever  threatened  a  premature 
grave  to  the  apostle  of  the  Indies.  But  his  was  hot  a  spirit  to 
be  quenched  or  allayed  by  the  fiercest  paroxysms  of  disease.  At 
each  remission  of  his  malady,  he  crawled  to  the  beds  of  his  fellow 
sufferers  to  soothe  their  terrors  or  assuage  their  pains.  To  the 
eye  of  any  casual  observer  the  most  wretched  of  mankind,  in  the 
esteem  of  his  companions  the  happiest  and  the  most  holy,  he 
reached  Goa  just  thirteen  months  after  his  departure  from  Lisbon. 

At  Goa,  Xavier  was  shocked,  and  had  fear  been  an  element 
in  his  nature,  would  have  been  dismayed,  by  the  almost  univer- 
sal depravity  of  the  inhabitants.  It  exhibited  itself  in  those 
offensive  forms  which  characterise  the  crimes  of  civilized  men 
when  settled  among  a  feebler  race,  and  released  from  even  the 
conventional  decencies  of  civilization.  Swinging  in  his  hand  a 
large  bell,  he  traversed  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  implored  the 
astonished  crowd  to  send  their  children  to  him,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  religion  which  they  still  at  least  professed.  Though  he 
had  never  been  addressed  by  the  soul-stirring  name  of  father,  he 
knew  that  in  the  hardfSt  and  the  most  dissolute  heart  which 
had  once  felt  the  parental  instinct,  there  is  one  chord  which  can 
'  never  be  wholly  out  of  tune.  A  crowd  o^little  ones  were  quick- 
ly placed  under  his  charge.  He  lived  among  them  as  the  most 
laborious  of  teachers,  and  the  gentlest  and  the  gayest  of  friends; 
and  then  returned  them  to  their  homes,  that  by  their  more  hal- 
lowed example  they  might  there  impart,  with  all  the  unconscious 
eloquence  of  filial  love,  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  of  piety  they 
had  been  taught.  No  cry  of  human  misery  reached  him  in  vain. 
He  became  an  inmate  of  the  hospitals,  selecting  that  of  the  lep- 
rous as  the  object  of  his  peculiar  care.  Even  in  the  haunts  of 
debauchery,  -and  at  the  tables  of  the  profligate,  he  was  to  be  seen 
an  honoured  and  a  welcome  guest;  delighting  that  most  unmeet 
audience  with  the  vivacity  of  his  discourse,  and  sparing  neither 
pungent  jests  to  render  vice  ridiculous,  nor  sportive  flatteries  to 
allure  the  fallen  back  to  the  still  distasteful  paths  of  soberness 
and  virtue.  Strong  in  purity  of  purpose,  and  stronger  still  in 
one  sacred  remembrance,  he  was  content  to  be  called  the  friend 
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of  publicans  and  sinners.  He  had  in  truth  long  since  deserted 
the  standard  of  prudence,  the  offspring  of  forethought,  for  the 
banners  of  wisdom,  the  child  of  love,  and  followed  them  through 
perils  not  to  be  hazarded  under  any  less  triumphant  leader. 

Rugged  were  the  ways  along  which  he  was  thus  conducted. 
In  those  times,  as  in  our  own,  there  was  on  the  Malabar  coast  a 
pearl  fishery,  and  then,  as  now,  the  peail-di vers  formed  a  separate 
and  a  degraded  caste.  It  was  not  till  after  a  residence  of  twelve 
months  at  Goa,  that  Xavier  heard  of  these  people.  He  heard 
that  they  were  ignorant  and  miserable,  and  he  enquired  no  fur- 
ther. On  that  burning  shore  his  bell  once  more  rang  out  an 
invitation  of  metcy,  and  again  were  gathered  around  him  troops  of 
inquisitive  and  docile  children.  For  fifteen  months  he  lived  among 
these  abjecj.  fishermen,  his  only  food  their  rice  and  wafer,  repo- 
sing in  their  huts,  and  allowing  himself  but  three  hourt»'  sleep  in 
the  four-and- twenty.  He  became  at  once  their  physician,  the 
arbiter  in  their  disputes,  and  their  advocate  for  the  remission  of 
their  annual  tribute  with  the  government  at  Goa.  The  bishop 
of  that  city  had  assisted  him  with  two  interpreters;  but  his  im- 
passioned spirit  struggled,  and  not  in  vain,  for  some  more  direct 
intercourse  with  the  objects  of  his  care.  Committing  to  memory 
translations,  at  the  time  unintelligible  to  himself,  of  the  creeds 
and  other  symbols  of  his  faith,  he  recited  them  with  tones  and 
gestures,  which  spoke  at  once  to  the  senses  and  to  the  hearts  of 
his  disciples.  All  obstacles  yielded  to  his  restless  zeal.  He 
soon  learned  to  converse,  to  preach,  and  to  write  in  their  language. 
Many  an  humble  cottage  was  surmounted  by  a  crucifix,  the  mark 
of  its  consecration  ;  and  many  a  rude  countenance  reflected  the 
sorrows  and  the  hopes  which  they  had  been  taught  to  associate 
with  that  sacrtd  emblem.  *^  I  have  nothing  to  add,"  (the  quota- 
tion is  from  one  of  the  letters  which  at  this  time  he  wrote  to 
Loyola,)  *^  but  that  they  who  came  forth  to  labour  for  the  salva- 
tion of  idolaters,  receive  from  on  high  such  consolations,  that  if 
theie  be  on  earth  such  a  thing  as  happiness,  it  is  theirs." 

If  there  be  such  a  thintr,  it  is  but  as  the  checkered  sunshine 
of  a  vernal  day.  A  hostile  inroad  from  Madura  overwhelmed 
the  poor  fishermen  who  had  learned  to  call  Xavier  their  father, 
threw  down  their  simple  chapels,  and  drove  them  for  refuge  to 
the  barren  rocks  and  sand<  banks  which  line  the  western  shores  of 
the  strait  of  Manar.  But  their  father  was  at  hand  to  share  their 
afiiii'tion,  to  procure  for  them  from  the  viceroy  at  Goa  relief  and 
food,  and  to  direct  their  confidence  to  a  still  more  powerful 
Father,-  whose  presence  and  goodness  they  might  adore  even 
amidst  the  wreck  of  all  their  earthly  trea^-ures. 

It  was  a  lesson  not  unmeet  for  those  on  whom  such  treasures 
had  been  bestowed  in  the  most  ample  abundance;  and  Xavier 
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advanced  to  TravaDcore,  to  teach  h;  there  to  the  Rajah  aod  his 
courtiers.  No  facts  resting  on  remote  human  testimony  can  be 
more  exempt  from  doubt  than  the  general  outline  of  the  tale 
which  follows.  A  solitary,  poor,  and  unprotected  stranger,  he 
burst  through  the  barriers  which  separate  men  of  different 
tongues  and  races ;  and  with  an  ease  little  less  than  miraculou9| 
established  for  himself  the  means  of  interchanging  thoughts  with 
the  people  of  the  east.  They  may  have  ill  gathered  his  meaning, 
but  by  some  mysterious  force  of  sympathy  they  soon  caught  his 
ardour.  Idol  temples  fell  by  the  hands  of  their  former  worship- 
pers. Christian  churches  rose  at  his  bidding ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  Travancore  was  agitated  with  new  ideas  and  unwonted  con- 
troversies. The  Brahmins  argued — as  the  Church  by  law  estab- 
lished has  not  seldom  argued — with  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
interdict  of  earth  and  water  to  the  enemies  of  their  repose.  A 
foreign  invader  threw  a  still  heavier  sword  into  the  trembling 
scales.  From  the  southward  appeared  on  the  borders  of  Travan- 
core the  same  force  which  had  swept  away  the  poor  fishermen  of 
Malabar.  Some  embers  of  Spanish  chivalry  still  glowed  in  the 
bosom  of  Xavier.  He  flew  to  the  scene  *  of  the  approaching 
combat,  and  there,  placing  himself  in  the  van  of  the  protecting 
army,  poured  forth  a  passionate  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  HostSi 
raised  on  high  bis  crucifix,  and  with  kindling  eyes^  and  far-re- 
sounding voice,  delivered  the  behests  of  Heaven  to  the  impious 
invaders.  So  runs  the  tale,  and  ends  (it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add)  in  the  rout  of  the  astounded  foe.  It  is  a  matter  of  less 
animated,  and  perhaps  of  more  authentic  history,  that  for  his 
services  in  this  war  Xavier  was  rewarded  by  the  unbounded 

fratitude  of  the  Rajah,  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  his  Great 
ather,  and  rescued  from  all  further  Brahminical  persecution. 
Power  and  courtly  influence  form  an  intoxicating  draught 
even  when  raised  to  the  lips  of  an  ascetic  and  a  saint.  Holy  as 
he  was,  the  Great  Father, of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  seems  not 
entirely  to  have  escaped  this  feverish  thy:st.  Don  AlphonsQ  de 
Souza,  a  weak  though  amiable  roan,  was  at  that  time  the  Viceroy 
of  Portuguese  India,  and  Xavier  (such  was  now  his  authority) 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Lisbon  to  demand,  rather  than  to  advise 
his  recall.  Within  the  limits  of  his  high  commission,  (and  what 
subject  is  wholly  foreign  to  it  ?)  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of 
Kings  may  owe  respect,  but  hardly  deference,  to  any  mere  earthly 
monarch.  So  argued  Francis,  so  judged  King  John,  and  so  fell 
Alphonso  de  Souza,  as  many  a  greater  statesman  has  fallen,  and 
may  yet  fall,  under  the  weight  of  sacerdotal  displeasure.  This 
weakness,  however,  was  not  his  only  recorded  tault*  Towards 
the  northern  extremity  of  Ceylon  lies  the  Island*  of  Manar,  a 
dependency,  in  Xavier's  day,  of  the  adjacent  kingdom  of  JaffiaS) 
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where  tdiien  reigned  a  sort  of  oriental  Philip  IL  The  islanlderfr 
had  become  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  expiated 
their  apostasy  by  their  lives.  Six  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children,  fell  m  one  royal  massacre;  and  the  tragedy  was  closed 
by  the  murder  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Jaffna^  by  his 
father's  orders.  Deposition  in  case  of  misgovemment,  and  the 
transfer  to  the  deposing  Power  of  the  dominions  of  the  offender, 
was  no  invention  of  Hastings,  or  of  Clive.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  constitutional  maxims  of  the  European  dynasties  in 
India.  It  may  even  boast  the  venerable  suffrage  of  St  Francis 
Xavier.  At  nis  instance,  De  Souza  equipped  an  armament  to 
hurl  the  guilty  ruler  of  Jaffna  from  his  throne,  and  to  subjugate 
his  territories  to  the  most  faithful  King*  In  the  invading  fleet 
the  indignant  saint  led  the  way,  with  promises  of  triumphs,  both 
temporal  and  eternal.  But  the  expedition  failed.  Cowardice 
or  treachery  defeated  the  design.  De  Souza  paid  the  usual 
penalties  of  ill  success.  Xavier  sailed  away  to  discover  other 
fields  of  spiritual  warfare. 

On  the  Coromandel  coast,  near  the  city  of  Meliapor,  might 
be  seen  in  those  times  the  oratory  and  the  tomb  of  St  Thomas, 
the  first  teacher  of  Christianity  in  India. .  It  was  in  a  cool  and 
sequestered  grotto  that  the  apostle  had  been  wont  to  pray ;  and 
there  yet  appeared  on  the  livmg  rock,  in  bold  relief,  the  cross  at 
which  he  knelt,  with  a  crystal  fountain  of  medicinal  waters 
gushing  from  the  base  of  it.  On  the  neighbouring  height,  a 
church  with  a  marble  altar,  stained,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen 
centuries,  with  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  ascertained  the  sacred 
spot  at  which  liis  bone^  had  been  committed  to  the  dust.  To 
tnis  venerable  shrine  Xavier  retired,  to  learn  the  will  of  Heaven 
concerning  him.  If  we  may  believe  the  oath  of  one  of  his 
fellow-pilgrims,  he  maintained,  on  this  occasion,  for  seven  suo^ 
cessive  days  an  unbroken  fast  and  silence^~no  unfit  preparation 
for  his  approaching  conflicts*  Even  rouud  the  tomb  df  the 
spostle  malignant  demons  prowl  by  night ;  and,  though  strong 
in  the  guidance  of  the  Virgin,  Xavier  not  only  found  himself  in 
their  obscene  grasp,  hut  received  from  them  blows,  such  as  no 
weapons  in  human  hands  could  have  inflicted,  and  which  had 
nearly  brought  to  a  close  his  labours  and  his  life;  Baffled  by  a 
superior  power,  the  fiends  opposed  a  still  more  subtle  hindrance 
to  his  designs  against  their  kingdom.  In  the  garb,  and  in  the 
^tttward  semblance  of  a  band  of  choristers^  they  disturbed  his 
devotions  by  such  soul-subduing  strains,  that  the  very  harmo* 
^ies  of  heaven  might  seem  to  have  been  awakened  to  divert  the 
'Christian  warrior  from  his  heavenward  path.  AH  in  vain  their 
fary  and  their  guiles     He  found  the  Section  he  implored,  and 
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the  first  bark  which  sailed  from  the  Coromandel  shore  to  the  city 
of  Malacca,  bore  the  obedient  missionary  to  that  great  emporium 
of  eastern  commerce. 

Thirty  years  before  the  arrival  of  Xavier,  Malacca  had  been 
conquered  by  Alphonso  Albuquerque*  It  was  a  place  aban- 
doned  to  every  form  of  sensual  and  enervating  indulgence. 
Through  her  crowded  streets  a  strange  and  solemn  visiter  passed 
along,  pealing  his  faithful  bell,  and  earnestly  imploring  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  for  that  guilty  people.  Curiosity  and 
alarm  soon  gave  way  to  ridicule;  but  Xavier's  panoply  was 
complt'te.  The  messenger  of  divine  wrath  judged  this  an  unfit 
occasion  for  courting  aversion  or  contempt.  He  became  the 
gayest  ^f  the  gay,  and,  in  address  at  least,  the  very  model  of  an 
accom*pli»hed  cavalier.  Foiled  at  their  own  weapons,  his  disso- 
lute  countrymen  acknowledged  the  irresistible  authority  of  a 
self-devotion  so  awful,  relieved  and  embellished  as  it  was  by 
every  social  grace.  Thus  the  work  of  reformation  prospered,  or 
seemed  to  pro<«per.  Altars  rose  in  the  open  streets,  the  confes- 
sional  was  thronged  by  penitents,  translations  of  devout  books 
were  multiplied ;  and  the  saint,  foremost  in  every  toiU  applied 
himself  with  all  the  activity  of  his  spirit  to  study  the  structure 
and  the  graceful  pronunciation  of  the  Malayar  tongue*  But  the 
plague  was  not  thus  to  be  stayed.  A  relapse  into  all  their  former 
habits  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  crimes.  With  prophetic 
voice  Xavier  announced  the  impending  chastisements  of  Heaven; 
and,  shaking  off  from  his  feet  the  dust  of  the  obdurate  city,  pur- 
sued his  indefatigable  way  to  Amboyna. 

That  island,  then  a  part  of  the  vast  dominions  of  Portugal  in 
the  east,  had  scarcely  witnessed  the  commencement  of  Xavier's 
exertions,  when  a  fleet  of  Spanish  vessels  appeared  in  hostile 
array  on  the  shores.  They  were  invaders,  and  even  corsairs; 
for  their  expedition  had  been  disavowed  by  Charles  V. 
Pestilence,  however,  was  raging  among  them ;  and  Xavier  was 
equally  ready  to  hazard  his  life  in  the  cause  of  Portugal,  of  in 
the  service  of  her  afflicted  enemies.  Day  and  night  be  lived  in 
the  infected  ships,  soothing  every  spiritual  distress,  and  exerting 
all  the  magical  influence  of  his  name  to  procure  for  the  sick 
whatever  might  contribute  to  their  recovery  or  soothe  their  paios. 
The  coals  of  fire,  thus  heaped  on  the  heads  of  the  pirates,  melted 
hearts  otherwise  steeled  to  pity ;  and  to  Xavier  belonged  the 
rare,  perhaps  the  unrivalled,  glory  of  repelling  an  invasion  by  no 
weapons  but  those  of  self  denial  and  love* 

But  glory,  the  praise  of  men  or  their  gratitude,  what  were 
these  to  him  ?  As  the  Spaniards  retired  peacefully  from  Am- 
boyna, he,  toot  quitted  the  half-adoring  multitude^  whom  he  had 
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I'escaed  from  the  horrors  of  a  pirates*  war,  and,  spurning  allthe 
timid  counsel  which  would  have  staved  his  course,  proceeded,  as 
the  herald  of  good  tidings,  to  the  half  barbarous  iskinds  of  the 
tieitrhbouring  Archipelago.  *  If  those  lands,'  such  was  his 
indignant  exclamation,  *  bad  scented  woods  and  mines  of  gold^ 
^  Christians  would  find  courage  to  go  there ;  nor  would  all  the 
^  perils  of  the  world  prevent  them.     They  are  dastardly  and 

*  alarmed,  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  there  but  the 

*  souls  of  men,  and  shall  love  be  less  hardy  and  less  generous  than 
•avarice?      They  will  destroy  me,  you  say,  by  poison.      It 

*  is  an  honour  to  which  such  a  sinner  as  I  am  may  not  aspire ; 
^  but  this  I  dare  to  say,  that  whatever  form  of  torture  or  of  death 

*  awaits  me,  I  am  ready  to  suffer  it  ten  thousand  times  for  the 
^  salvation  of  a  single  souL'  Nor  was  this  the  language  of  a  man 
insensible  to  the  sorrows  of  life,  or  really  unaffected  by  the  dan- 
gers he  had  to  incur.  *  Believe  me,  my  beloved  brethren,*  (we 
quote  from  a  letter  written  by  him  at  this  time  to  the  Society  at 
Rome,)    Mt  is  in  general  easy  to  understand  the  evangelical 

*  maxim,   that    he  who  will   lose  his  life  tthall   find  it.      But 

*  when  the  moment  of  action  has  come,  and  when  the  sacri6ce  of 

*  life  for  God  is  to  be  really  made,  oh  then,  clear  as  at  other 

*  times  the  meaning  is,  it  becomes  deeply  obscure !  so  dark, 
^  indeed,  that  he  alone  can  comprehend  it,  to  whom,  in  his  mercy, 
^  God  himself  interprets  it.     Then  it  is  we  know  bow  weak  and 

*  frail  we  are.* 

Weaik  and  frail  he  may  have  been  ;  but  from  the  days  of  Paul 
of  Tarsus  to  our  own,  tne  annals  of  mankind  exhibit  no  other 
Example  of  a  soul  borne  onward  so  triumphantly  through  distress^ 
and  danger,  in  all  their  most  appalling  aspects.  He  battled 
with  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  nakedness,  and  assassination,  and 
purisned  his  mission  of  love,  with  even  increasing  ardour,  amidst 
the  wildest  war  of  the  contending  elements*  At  the  island  of 
More  (one  of  the  group  of  the  Moluccas)  he  took  his  stand  at 
the  foot  of  a  volcano;  and  as  the  pillar  of  fire  threw  up  its  wreaths 
to  heaven,  and  the  earth  tottered  beneath  him,  and  the  firma- 
ment was  rent  by  falling  rocks  and  peals  of  unintermitting  thun- 
der, he  pointed  to  the  fierce  lightnings,  and  the  river  of  molten 
lava,  and  called  on  the  agitated  crowd  which  clung  to  him  for 
safety,  to  repent,  and  to  obey  the  truth  ;  but  he  also  taught  them 
that  the  sounds  which  racked  their  ears  were  the  groans  of  the' 
infernal  world,  and  the  sights  which  blasted  their  eyes,  an  out- 
break from  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  of  torment.  Repairing 
for  the  celebration  of  mass  to  some  edifice  which  he  had  conse- 
toited  for  the  purpose,  an  earthquake  shook  the  building  to  i^ 
base*     The  terrified  worshippers  fled ;  but  Xavier,  standing  itt 
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ipeek  composure  before  the^rocktiig  altar^  deliterately  completed 
that  mysterious  sacrifice,  with  a  faith  at  least  in  this  iDStance 
unviable,  in  the  real  presence ;  rejoicing,  as  be  states  in  bi» 
description  of  the  scene,  to  pecceive  that  the  demons  of  the 
island  thus  attested  their  fliffht  before  the  archangel's  sword, 
from  the  place  where  they  baa  so  long  exercised  their  foul  domi-* 
nion.  Tnere  is  no  schoolboy  of  our  days  who  could  not  teacb 
much,  unsuspected  by  Francis  Xavier,  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  worlds;  nor  have  we  many  doctors 
who  know  as  much  as  he  did  of  the  nature  of  Him  by  whom  the 
worlds  of  matter  and  of  Spirit  were  created;  for  he  studied  in 
the  school  of  protracted  martyrdom  aud  active  philantbropyf 
where  are  divulged^ecrets  unknown  and  unimagined  by  the  wisest 
and  the  most  learned  of  ordinary  mem  Imparting  every  where 
such  knowledge  as  he  possessed,  he  ranged  over  no  small  part  of 
the  Indian  archipelago,  and  at  length  retraced  bis  steps  to 
Malacca,  if  even  yet  his  exhortations  and  his  payers  might  avert 
her  threatened  doom. 

It  appeared  to  be  drawing  nigh.  Alaradin^  a  Mohamedan 
chief  of  Sumatra,  had  laid  siege  to  the  place  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  fleet  and  army.  Ill  provided  for  defence  by  land,  the 
Portuguese  garrison  was  still  more  unprepared  for  a  naval  resis* 
tance.  Seven  shattered  barks,  unfit  for  service,  formed  theic 
whole  maritime  strength.  Universal  alarm  overspread  the  citv, 
and  the  governor  himself  at  once  partook  And  heightened  the 
general  panic.  ^  Already,  thoughts  of  capitulation  had  become 
familiar  to  the  besieged,  and  European  chivalry  bad  bowed  ia 
abject  silence  to  the  msulting  taunts  and  haughty  menaces  of  the 
Moslem.  At  this  moment,  in  his  slight  and  weatherbeates 
pinnace,  the  niessenger  of  peace  on  earth  effected  an  entrance 
into  the  beleaguered  harbour.  But  he  came  with  a  loud  and  in* 
dignant  summons  to  the  war ;  for  i?Cavier  was  still  a  Spanish 
cavalier,  and  he  V  thought  it  foul  scorn*  that  gentlemen,  subjects 
of  the  most  faithful  King,  should  thus  be  bearded  by  Barbaric 
enemies,  and  the  worshippers  of  Christ  de^ed  by  the  disciples  ol 
the  Arabian  impostor.  He  assumed  the  direction  of  the  defence. 
By  his  advice  the  seven  dismantled  ships  were  pr6mptlj  equipped 
for  sea.  He  assigned  to  each  a  commander ;  and  having  animated 
the  crews  with  promises  of  both  temporal  and  eternal  triumpbSf 
dispatched  them  to  meet  and  conquer  the  hostile  fleet.  Astbey 
sailed  from  the  harbour  the  admiral's  vessel  ran  aground  and  in* 
stantly  becscme  a  wreck.  Returning  hope  and  ^  exultation  as 
promptly  gave  way. to  terror;  and  Xavier,  the  idol  of  the  pre- 
ceding hour,  was  jiow  the  object  of  popular  fury.  He  alone 
Retained  his  serenity^.    He  upbraided  the  cowardic^  of  the  gover- 
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nor,  renired  the  spidts  of  tbe  troops,  and  encouraged  the  multi- 
tude with  prophecies  of  success.  Again  tbe  flotilla  sailed,  and  a 
sudden  tempest  drove  it  to  sea.  Day  after  day  passed  without 
iDtelligence  of  its. safety:  once  more  the  hearts  of  the  besieged 
failed  them.  Rumours  of  defeat  were  rife ;  the  Mohamedans  had 
t^ffected  a  landing  within  six  leagues  of  the  city,  and  Xavier's 
name  was  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  cries  of  vengeance. 
He  knelt  before  thealtar,  the  menacing  people  scarcely  restrained 
by  the  sapctity  of  the  place  from  immolating  him  there  as  a  vic- 
tim to  his  own  disastrous  counsels.  On  a  sudden  his  bosom  was 
seen  to  heave  as  widi  some  deep  emotion ;  he  raised  aloft  his 
crucifix,  and  with  a  glowing  eye,  and  in  tones  like  one  possessed, 
breathed  a  short  yet  passionate  prayer  for  victory.     A  solemn 

imuse  ensued ;  the  dullest  eye  could  see  that  within  that  now 
ainting,  pallid,  agitated  frames  some  power  more  than  human 
was  in  communion  with  the  weak  spirit  of  man.  What  might 
be  the  ineffiible  sens^  thus  conveyed  from  mind  to  mind,  without 
the  aid  of  symbols  or  of  words!  One  half  hour  of  deep  and 
agonizing  silence  held  the  awe*stricken  assembly  in  breathless 
<^xpectation — when,  bounding  on  his  feet,  his  countenance  radiant 
^^^  J^Yi  And  his  voice  clear  and  ringing  as  with  the  swelling 
notes  of  the  trumpet,  he  exclaimed,  *  Christ  has  conquered  for 
^  us !  At  this  very  moment  his  soldiers  are  charging  our 
'  defeated  enemies ;  they  have  made  a  great  slaughter — we  have 
^  lost  only  four  of  our  defenders.  On  Friday  next  the  intelli- 
'  gence  will  be  here,  and  we  shall  then  see  our  fleet  again/ 
The  catastrophe  of  sueh  a  tale  need  not  be  told.  Malacca 
followed  her  deliverer,  and  -the  troops  of  the  victorious  squa- 
dron, in  solemn  procession  to  the  cburch,  where,  amidst  the 
roar  of  cannon,  the  peeling  of  anthems,  and  hymns  of  adoring, 
gratitude,  his  inward  sense  heard  and  reverenced  thatinarticulate 
toice  which  still  reminded  him,  that  for  bim  the  hour  of  repose 
And  triumph  might  never  come,  till  he  should  reachthat  state' 
where  sin  would  no  longer  demand  bis  rebuke,  nor  grief  bis  sym- 
pathy. He  turned  from  tbe  half-idolatrous  shouts  of  an  admiring 
people,  and  r^raced  his  toibome  way  to  the  shores  of  Coromandel. 
He  returned  to  ^roa  &  poor  and  solitary,  but  no  longer  an 
^cure  man.  From  the  Indus  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  bad  ffone 
forth  a  vague  .and  marvellous  rumour  of  him.  The  tale  oore 
l^at  a  stranger  had*  apjpeafed  in  the  semblance  of  a  wayworn, 
object  beggar,  who,  by  somedaagie  ln4uenee,faBd  for  some  in-^ 
scrutable  ends,  had  bowed  the  nations  to  bis  despotic  will,  while 
fuming  the  Wealthy  the  pleasures,  mni.  the  hom^^e  whicb  they 
<^er^  to  their  conqueror^  Many  were  the  wonders  which  tra- 
velleni  bad  to  ^U^  of  his  ]pitogre8S»  and  without  numb^  Ae  inge-» 
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hidas  theories  afloat  iot  the  solution  of  them.  He  possessed  the 
gift  of  ubiquity,  could  at  the  sa-re  moment  speaJ^  in  twenty 
different  tongues  on  as  many  dissimilar  subjects,  was  impassive  to 
heat,  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  held  hourly  intercourse  with 
invisible  beings,  the  guides  or  ministers  of  his  designs,  raised  the 
dead  to  life,  and  could  float,  when  so  it  pleased  him,  across  the 
boiling  ocean  on  the  wings  of  the  typhoon*  Among  the  listeners 
to  these  prodigies  had  been  Anger,  a  native  and  inhabitant  of 
Japan.  His  conscience  was  burdened  with  the  memory  of  great 
crimes,  and  he  had  sought  relief  in  vain  from  many  an  expiatory 
rite,  and  from  the  tumults  of  dissipation.  In  searen  of  the  peace 
he  could  not  find  at  home,  he  sailed  to  Malacca,  there  to  consult 
with  the  mysterious  person  of  whose  avaiur  he  had  heard.  But 
Xavier  was  labsent,  and  the  victim  of  remorse  was  retradng  his 
melancholy  voyage  to  Japan,  when  a  friendly  tempest  arrested 
his  retreat,  and. once  more  brought  him  to  &falacca.  He  was 
attended  by  two  servants,  and  with  them,  by  Xavier's  directions, 
he  proceeded  to  Goa.  In  these  three  Japanese,  his  prophetic 
eye  had  at  once  seen  the  future  instruments  of  the  conversion  of 
their  native  land  ;  and  to  that  end  he  instructed  them  to  enter 
on  a  systematic  course  of  training  in  a  college,  which  be  had 
established  for  such  purposes,  at  the  seat  of  Portuguese  empire  in 
the  east.  At  that  place  Xavier,  erelong,  rejoined  his  converts^ 
Such  had  been  their  proficiency,  that  soon  after  his  arrival  they 
were  admitted  not  only  into  the  church  by  baptism,  but  into  the 
society  of  Jesus,  by  the  performance  of  the  spiritual  exercises. 

The  history  of  Xavier  now  reaches  a  not  unwelcome  pause. 
He  pined  for  solitude  and  silence.  He,  had  been  too  long  in 
constant  intercourse  with  man,  and  found  that,  hpwever  high  and 
holy  may  be  the  ends  for  which  social  life  is  cultivated,  the  habit, 
if  unbroken,  will  impair  that  inward  sense  through  which  alone 
the  soul  can  gatheir  any  true  intimations  of  her  nature  and  her 
destiny.  He  retired  to  commune  with  himself  in  a  seclusdon 
where  the  works  of  God  alone  were  to  be  seen,  and  where  no 
voices  could  be  heard  but  those  which,  in  each  varying  cadence, 
rjtiHe  an  unconscious  anthem  of  praise  avtd  adoration  tQ  their 
creator.  There  for  a  while  reposing  from  labours  such  as  few 
.  or  any  other  of  the  sons  of  men  have  updergope,  he  consumed 
days  and  weeks  in.  meditating  prospects  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
vision  unenlarged  by  the  habitufu  exercise  of  beneficence  and 
piety*  There,  too,  it  may  be,  (for  man  must  still  be  human,)  he 
surrendered  himself  to  dreams  as  basdess,  and  to  ecstasies  as  de> 
void  of  any  real  meaning,  as  those  whi^h  haunt  the  cell  of  the 
maniac,  ^eace  be  to  the  hallucinations,  if  such  they  were,  bv 
which  the  giant  refreshed  hisjaliimb^ering  powers,  imd  Aom  whicK 
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he  roused  fainiself  to  a  conflict  never  a^ain  to  be  remitted  till  his 
frame,  yielding  to  the  ceaseless  pressure^  should  sink  into  a  pre- 
mature but  hallowed  grave* 

Scarcely  four  years  had  elapsed  from  the  first  discovery  of 
Japan  by  the  Portuguese,  when  Xavier,  attended  by  Auger  and 
hin  two  servants,  sailed  from  Goa  to  convert  the  islanders  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Much  good  advice  had  been,  as  utaai,  wasted 
-on  him  by  his  friends*  To  Loyola  alone  he  confided  the  secret 
of  his  confidence.  *  I  cannot  express  to  you '  (such  are  his 
words)  '  the  joy  with  whieh  I  undertake  this  long  voyag;e ;  for 
^  it  is  full  of  extreme  perils,  and  we  consider  a  fleet  sailing  to 

*  Japan  as  eminently  prosperous  in  which  one  ship  out  of  four  is 
^  saved*     Though  the  risk  far  exceeds  any  which  I  have  hither- 

*  to  encountered,  I  shall  not  decline  it ;  for  our  Lord  has  im- 
^  parted  to  me  an  interior  revelation  of  the  rich  harvest  which 
^  will  one  day  be  gathered  from  the  cross  when  once  planted 
^  there/  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  voices  from  within, 
it  is  at  least  clear,  that  nothing  magnanimous  or  sublime  has  ever 
yet  proceeded  from  those  who  have  listened  only  to  the  voices 
irom  without.  But,  as  if  resolved  to  show  that  a  man  may  at 
once  act  on  motives  incomprehensible  to  his  fellow  mortals,  and 
possess  the  deepest  insight  into  the  motives  by  which  they  are 
habitually  governed,  Xavier  left  behind  him  a  code  of  instruc- 
4ioDs  for  his  brother  missionaries,  illuminated  in  almost  every 
page  by  that  profound  sagacity  which  results  from  the  union  of 
extensive  knowledge  with  acute  observation,  mellowed  by  the 
intuitive  wisdom  of  a  compassionate  and  lowly  heart.  The 
science  of  self-conquest,  with  a  view  to  conquer  the  stubborn  will 
of  others,  the  act  of  winning  admission  for  painful  truth,  and  the 
duties  of  fidelity  and  reverence  in  the  attempt  to  heal  the  diseases 
of  the  human  spirit,  were  never  taught  by  uninspired  man  with 
an  eloquence  more  gentle,  or  an  authority  more  impressive.  A 
long  voyage,  pursued  through  every  disaster  which  the  maievo* 
lence  of  man  and  demons  could  oppose  to  his  progress,  (for  he 
was  constrained  to  sail  in  a  piratical  ship,  with  idols  on  her  deck 
and  whirlwinds  in  her  path,)  brought  him,  in  the  year  id49,  to 
Japan,  there  to  practise  his  own  Ussons,  and  to  give  a  new  ex* 
ample  of  heroic  perseverance. 

His  arrival  had  been  preceded  by  what  he  regarded  as  fortunate 
auguries*  Certain  Portuguese  merchants,  who  had  been  allowed 
to  reside  at  the  prineipal  seaport,  inhabited  there  a  house  haunted 
by  spectres^  Their  presence  was  usually  announced  by  the  din 
of  discordant  and  agonizing  screams  ;  but  when  revealed  to  the 
®y^9  inresented  forms  resembling  those  which  may  be  seen  in 
pictures  of  the  infmml  state*     Now  the  merchants,  seeolar  men* 
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.though  tb^y  were,  had  exorcised  these  fiends  by  carrying^  the 
.  cross  in  solemn  procession  through  the  house;  and  anxious  cari- 
osity perFaded  the  city  for  some  explanation  of  the  virtue  of  this 
'  new  and  potent  charm.  There  were  abo  Wends  current  through 
the  country  which  might  be  turned  to  good  account.     Xaca,  the 
w  son  of  Amida,  the  Virgo  Deipara  of  Japan,  had  passed  a  life  of 
extreme  austerity  to  expiate  the  sins  of  men,  and  had  inculcated 
a  doctrine  in  which  even  Christians  must  recognize  a  la^e  ad- 
;  mixture  of  sacted  truth.     Temples  in  hoiiour.or  the  mother  and 
child  overspread  the  land,  and  suicidal  sacrifices  were  daily  offered 
,  in  them.    The  Father  of  Lies  had  further  propped  up  his  kingdom 
.in  Japan  by  a  profane  parody  on  the  institutions  of  the  Catholic 
.  church.     Under  the  name  of  the  Saco,  there  reigned  in  aacer- 
.dots^l  suprenmcy  a  counterpart  of  the  holy  father  at  Rome,  who 
consecrated  the  Fundi  or  Bishops  of  this  Japanese  hierarchy,  and 
regulated  at  his  infallible  will  whatever  related  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  public  worship.     Subordinate  to  the  Fundi  were 
the  Bonzes  or  Priests  in  holy  orders,  who,  to  complete  the  resem^ 
blance,  tfiught,  and  at  least  professed  to  practise,  an  ascetic  dis- 
cipline.    Btut  here  the  similitude  ceases;  for,  adds  the  Chronicle, 
they  were  great  knaves  and  sad  hypocrites. 
<     With  these  foundations  on  which  to  build,  the  ideas  which 
.Xavier  bad  to  introduce    into    the   Japanese    mind,    might 
not   very   widely  jar  with   those    by  which    they  were   pre- 
occupied.    Auger,  now- called  Paul  of  the  Holy  Faith,  was  dis- 
.patched  to  his  foriper  friend  and  sovereign,  with  a  picture  of  the 
virgin  and  the  infant  Jesus,  and  the  monarch  and  his  oourtiers 
admired,  kissed,  and  worshipped  the  sacred  symbols.     Xavier 
himself  (to  use  his  own  words)  stood  by,  a  mere  mute  statue ;  but 
there  was  promethean  fire  within,  and  the  marble  soon  found 
a  voi^.     Qf  all  his  philological  miracles,  this  was  the  roost  stu- 
pendous.    He  who,  in  the  decline  of  life,  bethinks  him  of  all 
jbhat  he  once  endured  to  unlock  the  sense  of  .^chylus,  and  is 
conseioiis  h<>w  stammering  has  been  the  speech  with  which,  in 
later  days,  he  has  been  wont  to  mutilate  tne  tongues  of  Pascal 
^nd  of  Tasso,  may  think  it  a  fable  that  in  a  few  brief  weeks 
Xavier  co.uld  converse  and  teach  intelligibly  in  the  involved  and 
ever-shifting  dialects  of  Japan.     Perhaps,  had  the  sceptic  ever 
stij^died  to  ^onvecse  with  living  imen  under  the  impulse  of  some 
passion  wbiQh  had  absorbed  every  faculty  of  his  soul,  he  might 
relax  hi^  ii^redulity ;  but,  whatever  be  the  solution,  the  fiict  is 
attested  on  evidence  which  it'  would  be  fo)ly  to  discredit — ^tfaat 
within  a  very  short  Ume;  Xavier  began  to  open  to  the  Ja- 
panese, i^  their  own  language  and  to  uieir  perfect  understand* 
Mig,  the  comi^ission  with  wmch  he  was  ehurged*    Snch^  indeed. 
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/was  his  fkdlity  of  speech,  that  he  challen&^ed  the  Bonzes  to  con* 
troversies  on  all  the  mysterious  points  of  their  and  his  eoniicting 
creeds.  The  arbiters  of  the  dispute  listened  as  men  are  apt  to 
listen  to  the  war  of  words,  and  many  a  long-tailed  Japanese  head 
was  shaken,  as  if  in  the  hope  that  the  jumbling  thoughts  within 
would  find  their  level  by  the  oft-repeated  oscillation.  It  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  other  means  of  winning  their  assent ;  and 
in  exploits  of  asceticism,  Xavier  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
rivalry  of  Bonzes,  of  Fundi,  or  of  the  great  Saco  himself.  Caiv- 
^oxima  acknowledged,  as  most  other  luxurious  eifctes  would  per- 
haps acknowledge,  that  he  who  had  such  a  mastery  of  his  own 
appetites  and  passions,  must  be  animated  by  some  power  wholly 
exempt  from  that  debasing  influence.  To  fortify  this  salutary 
though  not  very  sound  conclusion,  Xavier  betook  himself,  (if  we 
'may  believe  his  historian,)  to  the  working  of  miracles.  He  com- 
pelled the  fish  to  fill  the  nets  of  the  fishermen,  and  to  frequent 
the  bay  of  Cangoxima,  though  previously  indisposed  to  do  so. 
He  cured  the  leprous,  and  he  raised  the  dead.  Two  Bonzes 
became  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  fruits  of  his  labours.  The 
hearts  of  their  brethren  grew  harder  as  the  light  of  truth  glowed 
with  increasing  but  ineffectual  brightness  around  them.  The 
King  also  withdrew  his  favour,  and  Xavier,  with  two  companions, 
carried  the  rejected  messages  of  mercy  to  the  neighbouring  states 
of  the  Japanese  empire. 

Carrying  on  his  back  his  only  viaticum,  the  vessels  requisite  for 
performing  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  he  advanced  to  Firando,atonce 
the  seaport  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name.  Some 
Portuguese  ships,  riding  at  anchor  there,  announced  bis  arrival  in 
all  the  forms  of  nautical  triumph^^flags  of  every  hue  floating  from 
the  masts,  seamen  clustering  on  the  yai*ds,  cannon  roaring  from 
beneath,  and  trumpets  braying  from  above.  Firando  was  agitated 
trith  debate  and'  wonder;  all  asked,  but  none  could  afford,  an 
explanation  of  the  homage  rendered  by  the*  wealthy  traders  to 
the  meanest  of  their  countrymen.  It  was  given  by  the  humble 
pilgrim  himself,  surrounded  in  the  royal  presence  by  all  the  pomp 
which  the  Europeans  could  display  in  his  honour.  Great  was 
the  effect  of  these  auxiliaries  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist;  and 
the  modem,  like  the  ancient  Apostle,  ready  to  become  all  things 
to  all  men,  would  no  longer  decline  the  abasement  of  assuming 
for  a  moment  the  world's  grandeur,  when  he  found  that  such 
puerile  acts  might  allure  the  children  of  the  world  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  wisdom;  At  Meaco,  then  the  seat  of  empire  in  Japan;; 
the  discovery  might  be  reduced  to  practice  with  still  more  import- 
ant success,  and  thitherwards  his  steps  were  promptly  directed. 
^  Unfmiliar  to  the  ears  of  us  barbarians  of  the  North- Weston 
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.  Ocean  are  the  very  names  of  the  seats  of  Japanese  civilization 
through  which  his  journey  lay.  At  Aman^uchi,  the  capital  of 
Kagoto,  he  found  the  hearts  of  men  hardened  by  sensuality, 
and  his  exhortations  to  repentance  were  repaid  by  showers  of 
atones  and  insults.  *  A  pleasant  sort  of  Bonze,  indeed,  who  would 
'  allow  us  but  one  God  and  one  woman !'  was  the  summary  remark 
with  which  the  luxurious  Amanguchians  disposed  of  the  teacher 
and  his  doctrine.  They  drove  him  forth  half  naked,  wiih  no 
4;>rpvision  but  a  bag  of  parched  rice,  and  accompanied  only  by 
three  of  bis  converts,  prepared  to  share  his  danger  and  his  re- 
proach. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  dense  forests,  steep  mountains, 
half-frozen  streams^  and  wastes  of  untrodden  snow,  lay  in  his  path 
to  Meaco.    An  entire  month  was  consumed  in  traversing  the  wil- 
derness, and  the  cruelty  and  scorn  of  man  not  seldom  adding 
bitterness  to  the  rigours  of  nature.  On  one  occasion  the  wanderers 
were  overtaken  in  a  thick  jungle  by  a  horseman  bearing  a  heavy 
package.    Xavier  offered  to  carry  the  load,  if  the  rider  would 
requite  the  service  by  pointing  out  his  wav.     The  offer  was 
accepted,  but  hour  after  hour  the  horse  was  iirged  on  at  such  a 
pace,  and  so  rapidly  sped  the  panting  missionary  after  him,  that 
his  tortured  feet  and  excoriated  body  sank  in  seeming  death 
under  the  protracted  effort.     In  the  extremity  of  his  distress  no 
repining  word  was  ever  heard  to  fall  from  him.     He  performed 
this  dreadful  pilgrimage  in  silent  communion  with  Him  for  whom 
he  rejoiced  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things;  or  spoke  only  to  sustain 
the  hope  and  courage  of  his  associates.     At  length  the  walls  of 
Meaco  were  seen,  promising  a  repose  not  ungrateful  even  to  his 
adamantine  frame  and  fiery  spirit.     But  repose  was  no  more  to 
visit  him.     He  found  the  city  in  all  the  tumult  and  horrors  of  a 
siege.    It  was  impossible  to  gain  attention  to  his  doctrines  amidst 
the  din  of  arms;  for  even  the  Saco  or  Pope  of  Japan  could  give 
heed  to  none  but  military  topics.    Chanting  from  the  Psalmist — 
*  When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt  and  the  house  of  Jacob  from  a 
^  strange  people,'  the  Saint  again  plunged  into  the  desert,  and 
retraced  his  .steps  to  Amanguchi. 

Xavier  describes  the  Japanese  very  much  as  a  Roman  might 
have  depicted  the  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  as  at  once 
intellectual  and  sensual  voluptuaries ;  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  themselves,  a  good-humoured  but  faithless  race,  equally 
acute  and  frivolous,  talkative  and  disputatious — *  Their  inquid* 
f  tiveness,'  he  say^  ^  is  incredible,  especially  in  their  intercourse 
^  with  strangers,  for  whom  they  have  not  the  slightest  respect, 
^  l^ut  make  incessant  sport  of  them.'  Surrounded  at  Amanguchi 
\>y  a  crowd  of  these  babblers,  he  was  plyed  wit)i  innunieraj)le 
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qaesdims  about  the  immortality  of  tbe  soul,  the  movement  or 
the  planets,  eclipses,  the  rainbows-sin,  grace,  paradise,  and  helL 
He  heard  and  answered.  A  single  response  solved  all  these  pro* 
blems.  Astronomers,  meteorologists,  metaphysicians,  and  divines, 
all  heard  the  same  sound;  but  to  each  it  came  with  a  different 
and  an  appropriate  meaning.  So  wrote  from  the  very  spot 
Father  Anthony  Quadros  four  years  after  the  event ;  and  so  the 
fact  may  be  read  in  the  process  of  Xavier's  canonization.  Pos^ 
sessed  of  so  admirable  a  gift,  his  progress  in  the  conversion  of 
these  once  contemptuous  people  is  the  less  surprising.  Their 
city  became  the  principal  seat  of  learning  in  Japan,  and  of  course, 
therefore,  the  great  theatre  of  controversial  debate.  Of  these 
polemics  there  remains  a  record  of  no  doubtful  authenticity,  from 
which  disputants  of  higher  name  than  those  of  Amanguchi  might 
take  some  usefiul  lessons  in  the  dialectic  act*  Thrusts,  better 
made  or  more  dcilfnlly  parried,  are  seldom  to  be  witnessed  in  the 
schools  of  Oxfcnrd  or  of  Cambridge. 

In  the  midst  of  controversies  with  men,  Xavier  again  heard 
that  inward  voice  to  which  he  never  answered  but  by  instant 
and  unhesitating  submission.  It  summoned  him  to  Fucheo,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bungo ;  a  city  near  the  sea,  and  having 
for  its  port  a  place  called  Figer,  where  a  rich  Portuguese  mer- 
chant ship  was  then  lying.  At  the  approach  of  the  Saint  (for 
such  he  was  now  universally  esteemed)  the  vessel  thundered 
from  all  her  guns  such  loud  and  repeated  discharges,  that  the 
startled  sovereign  dispatched  messengers  from  Fucheo  to  ascer- 
tain  the  cause  of  so  universal  an  uproar.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  astonishment  with  which  they  received  the  explanation.  It 
was  impossible  to  convey  to  the  monarch's  ear  so  extravagant 
a  tale*  A  royal  salute  for  the  most  abject  of  lazars — for  a  man, 
to  use  their  own  energetic  language — *  so  abhorred  of  the  earth, 

*  that  tbe  very  vermin  which  crawled  over  him  loathed  their 

*  wretched  fare.'  If  mortal  man  ever  rose  or  sunk  so  far  as  to 
discover,  without  pain,  that  his  person  was  the  object  of  disgust 
to  others,  then  is  there  one  form  of  self-dominion  in  which 
Francis  Xavier  has  been  surpassed.  Yielding  with  no  percep- 
tible reluctance  to  the  arguments  of  his  countrymen,  and  availing^ 
himself  of  the  resources  at  their  command,  he  advanced  to  Fucheo, 
preceded  by  thirty  Portuguese  clad  in  rich  stuffs,  and  embel« 
Usbed  with  chains  of  gold  and  precious  srones.  ^  Next  came, 
and  next  did  go,*  in  their  gayest  apparel,  the  servants  and  staves 
of  tbe  merchants.  Then  appeared  the  apostle  of  the  Indies 
himsetf,  resplendent  in  green  velvet  and  golden  brocade. 
Chinese  tapestry,  and  silken  flags  of  every  brilliant  eolour, 
covered  ibe  pinnace  and  the  boats  in  which  they  were  rowed 
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up  to  the  mty,  and  the  oars  rose  and  fell  to  the  sound  of  trampota^^ 
flotes,  and  hautboys.  As  the  procession  drew  near  to  the  royal 
presence,  the  commander  of  the  ship. marched  bareheaded,  and 
parryinr  a  wand  as  the  esquire  or  major«domo  of  the  Father. 
Five  otners  of  her  principal  officers,  each  bearing  some  costly 
article,  stepped  along,  as  proud  to. do  such  service;  wUle  he,  in 
honour  of  whom  it  was  rendered,  moved  onwards  with  the 
majestic  gait  of  some  feudal  chieftain  marshaliing  his  retainers, 
'with  a  nch  umbrella  held  over  him.  He  traTersed  a  douUe  file 
of  six  hundred  n^n*al-arms  drawn  up  for  his  recefMaon*  and 
interchanged  complimentary  harangues  with  his  royal  host,  with 
all  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  man  acoostomed  to  shine  in  courts, 
and  to  bold  intercourse  with  Princes.    . 

His  Majesty  of  Bungo  seems  to  have  borne  some  resemblance 
to  our  own  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  to  have  been  meditating  a 
revolt  from  the  Saco  and  his  whole  spiritual  dynasty.  Much  he 
said  at  the  first  interview,  to  whidi  no  orthodox  Bonae  could 
listen  with  composure.  It  drew  down  even  on  his  noyal  head 
the  rebuke  of  the  learned  Faxiondono.     *  How,'  exclaimed  that 

*  eminent  divine,  *  dare  you  undertake  the  dedsion  of  any  article 

*  of  faith  without  having  studied  at  the  university  of  FHanzima, 
f  where  alone  are  to  be  learned  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  gods  I 

*  If  you  are  ignorant,  consult  the  doctors  appointed  to  teach  you. 
<  Here  am  I,  readv  to  impart  to  you  all  necessary  instruction.' 
Anticipating  the  slow  lapse  of  three  centuries,  the  rery  genius 
of  an  university  of  still  higher  pretensions  than  that  of  Fianzima 
breathed  through  the  lips  of  the  sage  Faxiondono.     But  the 

freat  ^  Tractarian'of  Bungo  provoked  replies  most  unlike  those 
y  which  his  modern  successors  are  assailed.  Never  wa|s  King 
surrounded  by  a  gayer  circle  than  that  which  then  glittered  at 
the  court  of  Fucheo.  The  more  the  Bonze  lectured  on  his  own 
sacerdotal  authority*  the  inc^e  laughed  they.  The  King  himself 
condescended  to  aid  die  general  merriment,  and  congratulated  his 
monitor  on  the  convincing  proof  he  had  given  of  his  heavenly 
mission,  by  the  display  of  an  infernal  tempen  To  Xavier  he 
addressed  himself  in  a  £eir  different  spirit.  On  his  head  the 
^iple  crown  might  have  lighted  without  allaying  the  thirst  of 
his  soul  for  the  conversion  of  mankind;  and  the  European  pomp 
with  which  he  was  for  'the  moment  environed,  left  him  stilt  the 
same  living  martyr  to  the  faith  it  was  his  one  object  to  diffuse. 
His  rich  apparel,  and  the  blandtshments  of  the  great,  served 
only  to  present  to  him,  in  a  new  and* still  more  impres^ve  light, 
the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  things;  He  preached^  catjeohised,  and 
deputed,  with  an  ardour  and  perseverance  which  tlnreatened  his 
destructitm,  and  alarmed  U»  afieotionate  ioUowevs^   ^ Cm  not 
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^^fat  me/  Wftg  his Answer  to  their  expoitiilation ;  '  think  of  me  ai 

*  a  man  dead  to  bodily  comforts.    My  food,  my  rest,  my  lifey  artf 

*  to  rescue,  from  the  granary  of  Satan,  the  souls  for  whom  God 
^  ba»  sent  me  hither  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.' .  To  such  £er«« 
Tour  the  Bonzes  of  Fucheo  eould  offer  no  effectual  resistance^ 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  number  cast  away  hi»  idols  and 
became  a  Christian.  Five  hundred  of  his  disciples  immediately 
foUoweil  his  example.  The  King  himself,  a  dissolute  unbelieyer^ 
inraB  moved  so  far  (and  the  concessions  of  the  rulers  of  the  earth 
must  be  hand^meiy  acknowledged^  as  to  punish  the  crimes  he 
tiM;iUpn^tised;  and  to  confess  thaltne  very  face  of  the  Saint  was 
as  a  mirror)  r^ecting  by  the  force  of  contrast  all  the  hideousnest 
of  his  own  vices.  Revolting^  indeed,  they  were^.  and  faithful 
ivere  the  rebukes,  of  the  tongue^  no  less  than  the  countenance  of 
Xavief •  A  royal  convert  was.  about  to  crown  his  labours,  and 
the  wpr^ip  of  Xaca  and  Amida  seemed  waning  to  its  close,  I^ 
Was  an  ocedsiojl  which  demanded  every  saarifice;  nor  was  the 
demand  unanswered. 

Fcir  thirt)r  years  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  of  the  Bonzes  had 
been  taught  in  the  most  celebrated  of  their  colleges,  by  a  Dootor 
who  had  fathomed  all  divine  and  human  lore ;  and  whoy  except 
when  he  came  forth  to  utter  the  oracular  voice  of  more  than 
farthly  wisdom^  withdrew  from  the  sight  of  men  into  a  sacred 
retirement,  there  to  hold  high  converse  with  the  iamortalsii 
Fuearondono^  for  so  he  was  .called,  announeed^  his  purpose  to 
yisit  the  city  and  ^ace  of  Fucheo.  As  when^  in  the  agony  of 
Agamemndn's  caiiip>  the  son  of  Thetis  at  length  grasped  his  mas<» 
sive  spear,  and  the  trembling  sea«shores  resounded  at  bis  steps^-*sci 
advanced  to  the  war  of  words  the  great  chieftain  of  Japanese 
iheology^  aUd  so  rose  the  cry  of  anticipated  triumph  from  the 
feecu^d  Bonzes«  Termor  seized  the  licentious  King  nimself,  and 
all  foreboded  the  overthrow  of  Xavier  and  Christianity.  *  Do 
y  you  know,  or  rather,  do^  you  remember  me  P'  was  the  .enquiry 
with  which  this  momentous  debate  was  opened*  ^  I  never  saw 
t  you  till  do w,'  answered  the  Saint. .  ^  A  man  who  has  dealt  with 
!  me  a  thousand  times,  and  who  pretends  never  to  have  seen  me^^ 
^  will  be  no  dilScult  conquest,'  rejoined  the  most  profound  of  the 
bonzes.     <  Have  you  left  aey  of  the  goods  which  I  bought  of 

*  ypii  at  the  fwat  of  Frenajona?' — •  I  was  never  a  merchant/ 
^|d  the  lUiissidnaryy  *  nor  was  I  ever  at  Frenajona.' — ^  What  a 
^  wretohed  msmotyV  was  the  contemptuous  replv;  *it  is  pre^ 
^e|sely  500  years  to<<lay  since  you  and  I  met  at  tnat  celebrated 
\  n^r%  when,  by  the  same  token,  you  sold  me  a  hundred  pieces 
\  of  silky  and  sai  excellent  bargain  i  hi^  of  it.'  From  the  trans*. 
mig^^im:  of  the  ec^  the  sage  proceeded  to  unfold,  the  other. 
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dark  ftecrets  of  nature— such  as  the  etetnity  of  matter,  ttie  spon- 
taneouH  self-formation  of  all  organized  brings,  and  the  progressive 
cleansing  of  the  human  dpirit  in  the  nobler  and  holier,  until  they 
attain  to  a  perft^ct  memory  of  the  past,  and  are  enabled  to  retrace 
their  wanderings  from  one  body  to  another  through  all  precede* 
ing  ages^ooking  down  from  the  pinnacles  of  accumulated  tvis- 
dom  on  the  grovelling  multitude,  whose  recollections  are  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  latest  corporeal  ezititence.  That 
Xavier  refuted  these  perplexing  arguments,  we  are  assured  by 
a  Portuguese  bystander  who  witnessed  the  debate;  though  ttn« 
happily  no  record  of  his  arguments  has  come  down  to  os.  ^  I 
^  hiave,'  says  the  historian,  *  neither  science  nor  presomption 
^  enough  to  detail  the  subtle  and  solid  reasonings  by  which  the 

*  Saint  destroyed  the  vain  fancies  of  the  Bonze.* 

Yet  the  victory  was  incomplete.  Having  recruited  bis  shatter* 
ed  forces,  and  accompanied  by  no  less  than  300Q  Bonzes,  Foca* 
rondono  returned  to  the  attack.  On  his  side^  Xavier  appeared 
in  the  field  of  controversy  attended  by  the  Portuguese  officers  in 
iheir  richest  apparel.  Thdy  stood  uncovered  in  his  presence, 
and  knelt  when  they  addressed  him*  Their  dispute  now  turned 
on  many  a  knotty  point; — ^as,  for  example.  Why  did  Xavier  cele- 
brate masses  ior  the  dead,  and  yet  condemn  the  orthodox  Japa- 
nese custom  of  giving  to  the  Bonze  bills  of  exchange  payable  in 
their  favour?  So  subtle  and  difficult  were  their  enquiries,  that 
Xavier  and  his  companion,  the  reporter  of  the  dispute,  were 
compelled  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  evil  had  suggested  them ; 
and  that  they  were  successfully  answered  is  ascribed  to  the  in- 
cessant prayers  which,  during  the  whole  contest,  the  Christians 
offered  for  their  champion.  Of  this  second  polemical  campaign 
we  have  a  minute  and  animated  account.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  extract  the  conclusion  of  the  royal  Moderator*  ^  For  my  own 
^  part,'  he  said,  *  as  &r  as  I  can  judge,  I  think  that  Father 

*  Xavier  speaks  rationally,  and  that  the  rest  of  you  don*t  know 
^  what  you  are  talking  about.  Men  must  have  dear  heads  or 
t  less  violence  than  you  have  to  understand  these  difficult  ques- 
\  tions.  If  you  are  deficient  in  faith,  at  least  employ  your  rea- 
^  son,  which  might  teach  you  not  to  deny  truths  so  evident ;  and 
^  do  not  bark  like  so  many  dogs.'  So  saying,  the  King  of  Fcmgo 
dissolved  the  assembly.  Royal  and  judicious  as  his  award  ap-' 
pears  to  have  been,  our  Portuguese  chronicler  admits  that  the 
disputants  on  either  side  returned  with  opinions  unchanged  ;  and 
that,  from  that  day  forward,  the  work  ot  conversion  ceased.  He' 
applies  himself  to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem,  why  men  who' 
had  been  so  egregiounly  refuted  should  sdll  cling  to  their  errors/ 
and  why  they  should  obstinately  adhwe  to  practices  so  irreflug^ 
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ably  provecl  to  be  alike  foolish  and  eiiminal.  Tbe  answer,  let 
us  hope,  is,  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  people  of  Fun^o  was  a 
kind  oiltuus  fuUwrm,  a  peculiarity  exclusively  their  own ;  that  other 
religious  teachers  are  more  candid  than  the  Bonzes  of  Japan,  and 
that  no  Professor  of  Divinity  could  elsewhere  be  found  so  ob^ti- 
nately  wedded  to  his  own  doctrines  as  was  the  learned  Fucaron- 
doDo* 

In  such  controversies,  and  in  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist 
in  every  other  form,  Xavier  saw  the  third  year  of  his  residence 
at  Japan  gliding  away,  when  tidings  of  perplexities  at  the  mother 
ehurcb  of  Goa  recalled  him  thitner;  across  seas  so  wide  and 
stormy,  that  even  the  sacred  lust  of  gold  hardly  braved  them  in 
that  infancy  of  the  art  of  naviuration.  As  his  ship  drove  before 
the  monsoon,  dragging  after  her  a  smaller  bark  which  she  had 
taken  in  tow;  the  connecting  ropes  were  suddenly  burst  asunder, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  two  vessels  were  no  longer  in  sight. 
I'hrice  the  sun  rose  and  set  on  their  dark  course,  the  unchained 
elements  roaring  as  in  mad  revelry  around  them,  and  the  ocean 
seething  like  a  caldron.  Xaviei^s  shipmates  wept  over  the  loss 
of  friends  and  kindred  in  the  foundered  bark,  and  shuddered  at 
their  own  approaching  doom.  He  also  wept ;  but  his  were  grate* 
ful  tears.  As  the  screaming  whirlwind  swept  over  the  abyss^ 
the  present  deity  was  revealed  to  his  faithful  worshipper,  shedding 
tranquillity,  and  peace,  and  joy  over  the  sanctuary  of  a  devout 
and  confiding  heart  ^  Mourn  not,  my  friend,'  was  his  gay  ad<* 
dress  to  Edward  de  Gama,  as  he  lamented  the  loss  of  his  brother 
in  the  bark ;  *  before  three  days,  the  daughter  will  have,  returned 
*'  to  her  mother/  They  were  weary  and  anxious  days ;  but,  as 
the  third  drew  towards  a  close,  a  sail  appeared  in  the  horizon. 
Defying  the  adverse  winds,  she  made  straight  towards  them,  and 
at  last  dropped  alongside,  as  calmly  as  the  sea-bird  ends  her 
flight,  and  furls  her  ruffled  plumage  on  the  swelling  surge*  The 
cry  of  miracle  burst  from  every  lip ;  and  well  it  might.  There 
was  the  lost  bark,  and  not  the  bark  only,  but  Xavier  himself  on 
board  her  I  What  though  he  had  ridden  out  tbe  tempest  in.  %\k& 
larger  vessel,  the  stay  of  their  drooping  spirits*  he  had  at  the 
same  time  been  in  the  smaller  ship,  performing  there  also  the 
same  charitable  ofiiee;  and  yet,  when  the  two  hailed  and  spoke 
each  other,  there  was  but  one  Francis  Xavier,  and  he  composedly 
standing  \ay  <tbe  side  of  Edward  de  Gama  on  the  deck  of  the 
^^  Holy  Cross."  Such  was  the  name  of  the  commodore's  vesseL 
For  her  services  on  this  occasion,  she  obtained  a  sacred  charter 
of  immunity  from  risks  of  every  kind ;  and  as  long  as  her  timbers 
'Continued  sound,  bounded  merrily  across  seas  in  which  no  other 
4^raft  could  have  livedr 
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Daring  tins  wondrous  voyage,  her  deck  had  often  been  paeed^ 
in  deep  conference  by  Xavier  and  Jago  de  Pereyra»  her  com« 
mander.  Though  he  pursued  the  calling  of  a  merchant,  he  had, 
says  the  historian,  the  heart  of  a  prince.  Two  great  objects 
expanded  the  thoughts  of  Pereyra — the  one,  the  conversion  of  the 
Chinese  empire ;  tne  other,  his  own  appointment  as  ambassador 
to  the  celestial  court  at  Pekin.  In  our  puny  days,  the  dreams 
df  traders  in  the  east  are  of  smuggling  opium.  But  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  no  enterprise  appeared  to  them  too  splendid  to' 
contemplate,  or  too  daring  to  hazard.  Befoi^  the  **  Holy 
Cross  "  had  reached  Ooa,  Pereyra  had  pledged  his  whole  for- 
tune, Xavier  his  influence  and  his  life,  to  this  gigantic  adventure^ 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  the  apostle  and  the  ambas- 
sador, (tor  so  far  the  project  had  in  a  few  months  been  accom-» 
plished,)  sailed  from  Goa  in  the  *'  Holy  Cross,''  for  the  then 
unexplored  coasts  of  China*  As  they  passed  Malaeca,  tidings 
came  to  Xavier  of  the  tardy  though  true  fulfilment  of  one  of  his 

f predictions.  Pestilence,  the  minister  of  Divine  vengeance,  wa» 
aying  waste  that  stiffnecked  and  luxurious  people;  bdt  the  woe 
he  had  foretold  he  was  the  foremost  to  alleviate.  Heedless  of 
his  own  safety,  he  raised  the  sick  in  his  arms  and  bore  them  to 
the  hospitals.  He  esteemed  no  time,  or  place,  or  office,  too 
sacred  to  give  way  to  this  work  of  mercy*  Ships,  colleges, 
churches,  all  at  his  bidding  became  so  many  lazarettos.  Nighl 
and  day  he  lived  among  the  diseased  and  the  dying,  or  quitted 
them  only  to  beg  food  or  medicine,  from  d6or  to  door,  for  theif 
relief.  For  the  moment,  even  China  wa^  forgotten^  nor  would 
he  advance  a  step  though  it  were  to  convert  to  Christianity  a  third 
part  of  the  human  race,  so  long  as  one  victim  of  the  plague  de* 
tnanded  his  sympathy,  or  could  be  directed  to  an  ever-present 
and  still  more  compassionate  ComforteK  The  career  t>f  Xavier 
(though  he  knew  it  not)  was  now  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  with 
him  the  time  was  ripe  for  practising  those  deeper  lessons  of 
msdom  which  he  had  imbibe.1  from  his  long  and  arduous  dkcU 
plme. 

With  her  cables  bent  lay  the  <^Holy  Cross''  in  the  port  ot 
Malacca,  ready  at  length  to  convey  the  embassage  to  China, 
when  a  difficulty  arose,  which  not  even  the  prophetic  spirit  <^ 
Xavier  had  foreseen.  Don  Alvaro  d'Alayde^  the  governor,  a 
grandee  of  high  rank,  regarded  the  envoy  and  ^MB  4si>mmi8sioB 
with  an  evil  eye.  To  represent  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  the 
greatest  of  earthly  monarchs  was,  he  thought,  an  honour  more 
meet  for  a  son  of  the  house  of  Alayde,  than  for  a  ^maB  wha  had 
risen  ffsom  the  very  dregs  of  the  people.  The  expeeted  .emolu* 
ments  also  exceeded  the  decencies  of  a  cupidity  lets  thaB^:ndblBft 
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He  became  of  opinion  tliat  it  was  not  for  the  advantage  of 
the  service  of  King  John  III.,  that  the  expedition  should 
advance.  Pereyra  appeared  before  him  in  the  humble  garb  of  a 
suitor,  with  the  offer  of  30,000  crowns  as  a  bribe.  •  All  who 
sighed  for  the  conversion,  or  for  the  commerce  of  China,  lent 
the  aid  of  their  intercessions.  Envoys,  saints,  and  merchants, 
united  their  prayers  in  vain.  Brandishing  his  cane  over  their 
heads,  Alvaro  swore  that,  so  long  as  he  was  governor  of  Malacca 
and  captain-general  of  the  seas  of  Portugal,  the  embassy  should 
move  no  further.  Week  after  week  was  thus  consumed,  and  the 
season  was  fast  wearing  away,  when  Xaner  at  length  resolved 
OD  a  measure  to  be  justified  even  in  his  eyes  only  by  extreme 
necessity.  A  secret  of  high  significance  had  been  buried  in  his 
bosom  since  his  departure  from  Europe.  The  time  for  the  dis- 
closure of  it  had  come.  He  produced  a  Papal  Brief,  investing 
him  with  the  dignity  and  the  powers  of  apostolical  nuncio  in  the. 
east.  One  more  hindrance  to  the  conversion  of  China,  and  the 
church  would  clothe  her  neck  with  thunders.  Alvaro  was  still 
unmoved ;  and  sentence  of  excommunication  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced against  him  and  his  abettors.  Alvaro  answered  by 
sequestrating  the  *  Holy  Cross' herself.  Xavier  wrote  letters  of 
complaint  to  the  king.  Alvaro  intercepted  them.  One  appeal 
was  still  open  to  the  vicar  of  the  vicar  of  Christ.  Prostrate 
before  the  altar,  he  invoked  the  aid  of  Heaven ;  and  rose  with  pur- 
poses confirmed,  and  hopes  reanimated.  In  the  service  of  Alvaro, 
though  no  longer  bearing  the  embassy  to  China,  the  ^Holy 
^  Cross'  was  to  be  dispatched  to  Sancian,  an  island  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  river,  to  which  the  Portuguese  were  permitted  to 
resort  for  trade.  Xavier  resolved  to  pursue  his  voyage  so  far, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Macao  to  preach  the  gospel  there. 
Imprisonment  was  sure  to  follow.  But  he  should  have  Chinese 
fellow-prisoners.  These  at  least  he  might  convert;  and  though 
his  life  would  pay  the  forfeit,  he  should  leave  behind  him  in  these 
first  Christians  a  band  of  missionaries  who  would  propagate 
through  their  native  land  the  faith  he  should  only  be  permitted 
to  plant. 

It  was  a  compromise  as  welcome  to  Alvaro  as  to  Xavier  him- 
self. Again  the  ^  Holy  Cross'  prepared  for  sea;  and  the  apostle 
of  the  Indies,  followed  by  a  grateful  and  admiring^  people,  passed 
through  the  gates  of  Malacca  to  the  beach.  Falling  on  his  face 
on  the  earth,  he  poured  forth  a  passionate  though  silent  prayer. 
His  body  heayed  and  shook  with  the  throes  of  that  agonizing 
hour.  What  might  be  the  fearful  portent  none  might  divine, 
and  none  presumed  to  ask.  A  contagious  terror  passed  from  eye 
to  eye,  but  every  voice  was  hushed.     It  was  as  the  calm  pre- 
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ceding  Ihe  first  tbundav  peal  whioh  is  to  rend  the  firauunent 
Xavler  arose,  bii  coantenance  no  longer  braining  with  its  aiseus<- 
tomed  graoe  and  tendMrness,  but  glowinff  with  a  sacred  iadigiift* 
tion,  like  that  of  Isaiah  when  breathing  &rth  his  inspired  menaoei 
against  the  king  of  Babylon.  Standing  on  a  roofc  amid^  the 
waters,  he  loos^  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet,  smote  them  against 
each  other  with  vehament  action,  and  then  easting  them  from 
him,  as  still  tainted  with  the  dust  of  that  devoted  city,  be  leaped 
barefooted  into  the  bark,  which  bore  him  away  for  ever  from  a 

Slaoe  from  which  he  had  so  long  and  vainly  laboured  to  avert 
er  impending  doom. 
She  bore  blm,  as  he  had  projected,  to  the  island  of  Sanoian. 
It  was  a  mere  commercial  factory}  and  the  merchants  who  passed 
the  trading  season  there,  vehemently  opposed  his  design  of  pene- 
trating further  into  China.  True  he  had  ventured  into  the 
forest,  against  the  tigers  which  infested  it,  with  no  other  weapon 
than  a  vase  of  holy  water  i  and  the  savage  beasts,  sprinkled  with 
that  sacred  element,  had  ^or  ever  fied  the  plaee :  but  the  Man- 
darins were  fiercer  still  than  they,  and  would  avenge  the  preach- 
ing of  the  saint  on  the  inmates  of  the  factory — though  most  g'uilt* 
less  of  any  design  but  that  of  adding  to  their  heap  of  crowns  aod 
moidores.  Long  years  had  now  passed  away  since  the  voice  of 
Loyola  had  been  heard  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  urging  the 
solemn  enquiry,  <  What  shall  it  profit.'  But  the  words  still  rung 
on  the  ear  of  Xavier,  and  were  still  repeated,  though  In  vain,  to 
bis  worldly  associates  at  Sancian.  They  sailed  away  with  their 
cargoes,  leaving  behind  them  only  the  *  Holy  Cross,'  in  charge 
of  the  officers  of  Alvaro,  and  depriving  Xavier  of  all  means  of 
crossing  the  channel  to  Macao.  They  left  him  destitute  of 
shelter  and  of  food,  but  nqt  of  hope.  He  had  heard  that  the  King 
of  Siam  meditated  an  embassy  to  China  for  the  following  year; 
and  to  Siam  he  resolved  to  return  in  Alvaro's  vessel,  to  join  him- 
self, if  possible,  to  the  Siamese  envoys,  and  so  at  length  to  force 
his  way  into  the  empire. 

But  his  earthly  toils  and  projects  were  now  to  cease  for  ever. 
The  angel  of  death  appeared  with  a  summons,  for  which,  since 
death  first  entered  our  world,  no  man  was  ever  more  triumphantly 
prepared.  It  found  him  on  board  the  vessel  on  the  point  of 
departing  for  Slam.  At  his  own  request  he  was  removed  to  the 
shore,  that  he  might  meet  his  end  with  the  greater  composure. 
Stretched  on  the  naked  beach,  with  the  cold  blasts  of  a  Chinese 
winter  aggravating  his  pains,  he  contended  alone  with  the  agonies 
of  the  fever  which  wasted  his  vital  power.  It  was  a  solitude  and 
an  agony  for  which  the  happiest  of  the  sons  of  men  might  well 
have  exchanged  the  dearest  society  and  the  purest  of  the  joys  of 
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life.  It  was  an  agony  in  which  his  still-uplifted  crucifix  reminded 
him  of  a  far  more  awful  woe  endured  for  his  delirerance;  and  a 
Boiilude  throng^ed  by  blessed  ministers  of  peace  and  consolation^ 
visible  in  all  their  bright  and  lovely  aspects  to  the  now  unclouded 
eye  of  faith ;  and  audible  to  the  dying  martyr  through  the  yield- 
ing bars  of  his  mortal  prison-house,  in  strains  of  exulting  joy  till 
then  unheard  and  unimi^ned.  Tears  burst  from  his  fading 
eyes,  tears  of  an  emotion  too  big  for  utterance.  In  the  cold 
collapse  of  death  his  features  were  for  a  few  brief  moments  irra- 
diated as  with  the  first  beams  of  approaching  glory.  He  raised 
himself  on  his  crucifix,  and  exclaiming,  In  te^  Domine^  speravi 
— nan  con/undar  in  (Bternum  /  he  bowed  his  head  and  died. 

Why  consume  many  words  in  delineating  a  character  which 
can  be  disposed  of  in  three?  Xavier  was  a  Fanatic,  a  Papist,  and 
a  Jei^uit.  Comprehensive  and  incontrovertible  as  the  climax 
is,  it  yet  does  not  exhaust  the  censures  to  which  his  name  is 
obnoxious.  His  understanding,  that  is,  the  mere  cogitative 
faculty,  was  deficient  in  originality,  in  clearness,  and  in  force. 
It  is  aifficult  to  imagine  a  religious  dogma  which  he  would  not 
have  embraced,  at  the  command  of  his  teachers,  with  the  same 
infantine  credulity  with  ^bich  he  received  the  creeds  and  legends 
they  actually  imposed  upon  him.  His  faith  was  not  victorious 
over  doubt ;  for  doubt  never  for  one  passing  moment  assailed  it. 
Superstition  might  boast  in  him  one  of  the  most  complete  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  conquests.  She  led  him 
through  a  land  peopled  with  visionary  forms,  and  resounding  with 
ideal  voices— -a  land  of  prodigies  and  portents,  of  ineffable  discourse 
and  unearthly  melodies.  She  bade  him  look  on  this  fair  world 
as  on  some  dungeqp  unvisited  by  the  breath  of  heaven  ;  and  on 
the  glorious  face  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  social  life,  as  so 
many  snares  and  pitfalls  for  his  feet.  At  her  voice  Jie  starved 
and  lacerated  his  body,  and  rivalled  the  meanest  lasar  in  filth 
and  wretchedness.  Harder  still,  she  sent  him  forth  to  establish 
among  half-civilized  tribes  a  worship  which  to  them  must  have 
become  idolatrous;  and  to  inculcate  a  morality  in  which  the 
holier  and  more  arduous  virtues  were  made  to  yield  precedence 
to  ritual  forms  and  outward  ceremonies.  And  yet,  never  did  the 
polytheism  of  ancient  or  of  modern  Rome  assign  a  seat  among 
the  demi-gods  to  a  hero  of  nobler  mould,  or  of  more  exalted 
magnanimity,  than  Francis  Xavier. 

He  lived  among  men  as  if  to  show  how  little  the  grandeur  of 
the  human  soul  depends  on  mere  intellectual  power.  His  it  was 
to  demonstrate  with  what  vivific  rays  a  heart  imbued  with  the 
love  of  God  and  man  may  warm  and  kindle  the  nations  ;  dense 
as  may  be  the  exhalations  through  which  the  giant  pursues  his 
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course  from  the  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  Scholars 
criticized,  wits  jested,  prudent  men  admonished,  and  kings 
opposed  him ;  but  on  moved  Francis  Xavier,  borne  forward  by  an 
impulse  which  crushed  and  scattered  to  the  winds  all  such  puny 
obstacles.  In  ten  short  years,  a  solitary  wanderer,  destitute  of 
all  human  aid — as  if  mercy  had  lent  him  wings,  and  faith  an 
impenetrable  armour — he  traversed  oceans,  islands,  and  con- 
tinents, through  a  track,  equal  to  more  than  twice  the  circum- 
ference of  our  globe;  every  where  preaching,  disputing,  baptizing, 
and  founding  Christian  churches.  There  is  at  least  one  well 
authenticated  miracle  in  Xavier's  story.  It  is,  that  any  mortal 
man  should  have  sustained  such  toils  as  he  did ;  and  have  sus- 
tained them  too,  not  merely  with  composure,  but  as  if  in  obedience 
to  some  indestructible  exigency  of  his  nature.     *  The  Father 

*  Master  Francis,'  (the  words  are  those  of  his  associate,  Melchior 
Nunez,)  '  when  labouring  for  the  salvation  of  idolaters,  seemed 

*  to  act,  not  by  any  acquired  power,  but  as  by  sojne  natural 

*  instinct ;  for  he  could  neither  take  pleasure  nor  even  exist  except 
'  in  such  employments.    They  were  his  repose ;  and  when  he  was 

*  leading  men  to  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  God,  however 
^  much  he  exerted  himself,  he  never  appeared  to  be  making  any 

*  effort.* 

Seven  hundred  thousand  converts  (for  in  these  matters  Xavier's 
worshippers  are  not  parsimonious)  are  numbered  as  the  fruits  of 
his  mission;  nor  is  the  extravagance  so  extreme  if  the  word  con- 
version be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  they  used  it.  Kings, 
Rajahs,  and  Princes  were  always,  when  possible,  the  first  objects 
of  bis  care.  Some  such  conquests  he  certainly  made ;  and  as 
the  flocks  would  often  follow  their  shepherds,  and  as  the  gate 
into  the  Christian  fold  was  not  made  very  strait,  it  may  have 
been  entered  by  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  But  if 
Xavier  taught  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  and  miserable,  and  with  them  he  chiefly  dwelt.  He  dwelt 
with  them  on  terms  ill  enough  corresponding  with  the  vulgar 
notions  of  a  saint.  ^  You,  my  friends,'  said  he  to  a  band  of 
soldiers  who  had  hidden  their  cards  at  his  approach,  ^  belong  to 

*  no  religious  order,  nor  can  you  pass  whole  days  in  devotion. 

*  Amuse  yourselves.     To  you  it  is  not  forbidden,  if  you  neither 

*  cheat,  quarrel,  nor  swear  when  you  play.'  Then  good-humour- 
edly  sitting  down  in  the  midst  of  them,  ne  challenged  one  of  the 
party  to  a  game  at  chess ;  and  was  found  at  the  board  by  Don 
Diego  Noragua,  whose  curiosity  had  brought  him  from  far  to 
see  so  holy  a  man,  and  to  catch  some  fragments  of  that  solemn 
discourse  which  must  ever  be  flowing  from  his  lips.  The  grandee 
would  have  died  in  the  belief  that  the  saint  was  a  hypocrite, 
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unless  by  good  fortune  he  had  afterwards  chanced  to  break  in  on 
his  retirement,  and  to  find  him  there  suspended  between  earth 
and  heaven  in  a  rapture  of  devotion,  with  a  halo  of  celestial  glory 
encircling  his  head. 

Of  such  miraculous  visitations,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  of  his 
supernatural  performances,  will  any  mention  be  found  in  the  let- 
ters of  Xavier.  Such  at  least  is  the  result  of  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  a  considerable  series  of  them.  He  was  too  humble  a  man 
to  think  it  probable  that  he  should  be  the  depositary  of  so  divine 
a  gift ;  and  too  honest  to  advance  any  such  claims  to  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  even  amused 
with  the  facility  with  which  his  friends  assented  to  these  prodigies. 
Two  of  them  repeated  to  him  the  tale  of  his  having  raised  a  dead 
child  to  life,  and  pressed  him  to  reveal  the  truth.  ^  What !'  he 
replied,  ^  I  raise  the  dead !'  ^  Can  you  really  believe  such  a 
^  thing  of  a  wretch  like  me  ?'  Then  smiling,  he  added,  *  They  did 
'  indeed  place  before  me  a  child.  They  said  it  was  dead,  which 
'  perhaps  was  not  the  case.  I  told  him  to  get  up,  and  he  did  so. 
'  Do  you  call  that  a  miracle  ?'  But  in  this  matter  Xavier  was  not 
allowed  to  judge  for  himself.  He  was  a  Thaumaturgus  in  his 
own  despite  ;  and  this  very  denial  is  quoted  by  his  admirers  as  a 
proof  of  his  profound  humility.  Could  he  by  some  second  sight 
have  read  the  Bull  of  his  own  canonization,  he  would  doubtless, 
in  defiance  of  his  senses,  have  believed  (for  belief  was  always  at 
his  command)  that  the  church  knew  much  better  than  he  did ; 
and  that  he  had  been  reversing  the  laws  of  nature  without  per- 
ceiving it ;  for  at  the  distance  of  rather  more  than  half  a  century 
from  his  death,  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  with  the  unanimous  assent 
of  all  the  cardinals,  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  in  sacred 
conclave  assembled,  pledged  his  papal  infallibility  to  the  miracles 
already  recorded,  and  to  many  more.  And  who  can  be  so  scep- 
tical as  to  doubt  their  reality,  when  he  is  informed  that  deposi- 
tions taken  in  proof  of  them  were  read  before  that  august  assem- 
bly ;  and  that  the  apotheosis  was  opposed  there  by  a  learned  per- 
son, who  appeared  at  their  bar  in  the  character  and  with  the  title 
of  '  the  Devil's  advocate.'  A  scoffer  might  indeed  suggest  that 
the  lawyer  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  client  if  he  really  laboured 
to  dispel  illusions,  and  that  the  Father  of  Lies  may  have  secretly 
instructed  his  counsel  to  make  a  sham  fight  of  it,  in  order  that 
one  lie  the  more  might  be  acted  in  the  form  of  a  new  idol  worship. 
Without  exploring  so  dark  a  question,  it  may  be  seriously 
regretted  that  such  old  wives'  fables  have  been  permitted  to  sully 
the  genuine  history  of  many  a  man  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,  and  of  none  more  than  Francis  Xavier.  They  haye 
long  obscwed  his  real  glory,  and  degraded  him  to  the  low  level 
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of  a  vulgar  hero  of  ecclesiastical  romance*  Castitig  away  these 
puerile  embellishmentsj  refused  the  homage  due  to  genius  and  to 
learning,  and  excluded  from  the  number  of  those  who  haye  aided 
the  progress  of  speculative  truth,  he  emerges  froto  those  lower 
regions,  clad  with  the  mild  brilliancy^  and  resplendent  in  the 
matchless  beauty  which  belong  to  the  human  nature,  when  ripen- 
ing fast  into  a  perfect  Union  with  the  divine.  He  had  attained 
to  that  childlike  affiance  in  the  Auth(^  of  his  being,  whi(di  gives 
an  unrestrained  play  to  every  blameless  impulse^  even  when  that 
awful  presence  is  the  most  habitually  felt.  His  was  a  sanctity 
which,  at  fitting  seasons^  could  even  disport  itself  in  jesto  and 
trifling.  No  man,  however  abject  his  condition^  disgusting  his 
maladies,  or  hateful  his  crimes^  ever  turnod  to  Xavier  without 
learning  that  there  was  at  least  one  human  heart  on  which  he 
might  repose  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  brother'^  love*  To  his 
eye  the  meanest  and  the  lowest  reflected  the  image  of  Him  whom 
he  followed  and  adored  $  nor  did  he  suppose  that  he  could  ever 
serve  the  Saviour  of  mankind  so  acceptably  as  by  ministering  to 
their  sorrows,  and  recalling  them  into  the  way  of  peace*  It  is 
easy  to  smile  at  his  visions,  to  detect  his  errors,  to  ridicule  the 
extravagant  austerities  of  his  life ;  and  even  to  riiow  bow  much 
his  misguided  zeal  eventually  counteracted  bis  own  designs. 
But  with  our  philosophy,  our  luxuries^  and  our  wider  experience, 
it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  estimate  or  to  comprehend  the  career  of 
such  a  man.  Between  his  thoughts  and  our  thoughts  there  is 
but  little  in  common*  Of  our  wisdom  he  knew  nothing,  and 
would  have  despised  it  if  he  had.  Philanthropy  was  his  passion, 
reckless  daring  his  delight )  and  faith  glowing  in  meridian  splen- 
dour  the  sunshine  in  which  he  walked^  He  judged  or  felt  (and 
who  shall  say  that  he  judged  or  felt  erroneously?)  that  the  church 
demanded  an  illustrious  sacrifice,  and  that  he  was  to  be  the  vic- 
tim ;  that  a  voice  which  had  been  dumb  for  fifteen  centuries, 
must  at  length  be  raised  again,  and  that  to  him  that  voice  had 
been  imparted  ;  that  a  new  Apostle  must  go  forth  to  break  up  the 
incrustations  of  man's  long-hardened  heart,  and  that  to  him  that 
apostolate  had  been  committed.  So  judging,  or  so  feeling,  he 
obeyed  the  summons  of  hini  whom  he  esteemed  Christ's  vicar  ou 
earth)  and  the  echoes  from  no  sublunary  region  which  that  sum- 
mons seemed  to  awaken  in  his  bosom*  In  holding  up  to  reve- 
rential admiration  such  self-sacrifices  as  his,  slights  iadeed,  is  the 
danger  of  stimulating  enthusiastic  imitators.  Enthusiasm  I  our 
pulpits  distil  their  bland  rhetoric  against  it ;  but  where  is  it  to  be 
found  ?  Do  not  our  share  markets,  thronged  even  by  the  devout, 
overiay  it — and  our  rich  benefices  extinguish  it-'-and  our  pente- 
costs,  in  the  daszling  month  of  May,  dissipate  it-^and  our  stipen- 
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duuy  miasions,  and  our  mitres,  decked  even  in  heathen  lands 
with  jewels  and  with  lordly  titles — do  they  not.  as  so  many  light- 
ning oonductors,  effeotually  divert  it  ?  TWe  is  indeed  the  laek- 
adaiaieal  enthusiasm  of  devotional  experiences,  and  the  senti- 
mental enthusiasm  of  religious  bazars,  and  the  oratorical  enthu- 
siasm of  charitable  platforms--^and  the  tractarian  enthusiasm 
of  \yell«»beneficed  ascetics ;  but  in  what,  except  the  name,  do 
they  resemble  ^  the«-God-in-us*  enthusiasm  of  Francis  Xavier? 
—of  Xavier  the  magnanimous,  the  holy,  and  the  gay ;  the  canon- 
ized saint}  not  of  Rome  only,  but  of  universal  Christendom ;  who, 
if  at  this  hour  there  remained  not  a  solitary  Christian  to  claim 
and  to  rejoice  in  his  spiritual  ancestry,  should  yet  live  in  hal- 
lowed and  everlasting  remembrance ;  as  the  man  who  has  be« 
queatbed  to  th^e  later  ages,  at  once  the  clearest  proof  and  the 
most  illustrious  example,  that  even  amidst  the  enervating  arts 
of  our  modem  civilisation,  the  apostolic  energy  may  still  burn 
with  all  its  primeval  ardour  in  the  human  soul,  when  animated 
and  directed  by  a  power  more  than  human  i 

XaVier  died  in  the  year  1552,  in  the  forty-seventh  of  his  age, 
and  just  ten  years  and  a  half  from  his  departure  from  Europe. 
During  bis  residence  in  India,  he  had  maintained  a  frequent  cor- 
respondence with  the  General  of  his  order*  On  either  side  their 
lettets  breathe  the  tenderness  which  is  an  indispensable  element 
of  the  heroie  character — an  intense  though  grave  affection,  never 
degenerating  into  fondness ;  but  chastened,  on  the  side  of  Xavier 
by  filial  revereQccs  on  that  of  Ignatius  by  parental  authority. 
It  was  as  a  father,  or  rather  as  a  patriarch,  exercisinjg  a  supreme 
command  over  bis  family^  and  making  laws  for  their  future  fi;o- 
vertiQient,  that  Ignatius  passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  afe. 
No  longer  a  wanderer«  captivating  Or  overawing  tne  minds  of  men 
by  marvels  addressed  lio  their  imagination,  he  dwelt  in  the  ec- 
olesiastieal  capital  of  die  West,  giving  form  and  substance  to  the 
visions  whieh  had  fallen  on  him  at  the  Mount  o^  Ascendon,  and 
had  attended  him  through  evefy  succeding  pilgrimage.  ^ 

It  proved^  howeveri  no  easy  task  to  obtain  we  requisite  Papal 
sanction  for  the  establishment  of  his  order.  In  that  age  the 
regular  defcy  h^  to  contend  with  an  almost  universal  unpopu- 
larity. To  their  old  eiiemies»  the  bishops  and  secular  priests,  were 
added  the  wits,  the  reformers,  and  the  Vatican  itself.  The 
Papal  eourt  not  unreasonably  attributed  to  their  misconduct,  a 
large  share  of  the  disasters  under  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  sufferings  On  the  principle  of  opposing  new  defences  to 
new  dang^rs^  the  Pope  bad  giyen  his  confidence  and  encou- 
ragement to  the  Theatins»  and  the  other  isolated  preachers  who 
were  labouring  nt  onoe  to  protect  and  to  purify  the  fold,  by  dif- 
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to 

fusing  among  them  their  own  deep  and  genuine  spirit  of  devo- 
tion. It  seemed  bad  policy  at  such  a  moment  to  call  into  exis- 
tence another  religious  order,  which  must  be  regarded  with  equal 
disfavour  by  these  zealous  recruits,  and  by  the  ancient  support- 
ers of  the  Papacy,  Nor  did  the  almost  morbid  prescience  of  the 
Vatican  fail  to  perceive  how  dangerous  a  rival,  even  to  the 
successors  of  St  Peter,  might  become  the  General  of  a  society 
projected  on  a  plan  of  such  stupendous  magnitude. 

Three  years,  therefore,  were  consumed  by  Ignatius  in  useless 
solicitations.  He  sought  to  propitiate,  not  mere  mortal  man  only, 
but  the  Deity  himself,  by  the  most  lavish  promises ;  and  is  record- 
ed to  have  pledged  himself  on  one  day  to  the  performance  of 
three  thousand  masses,  if  so  his  prayer  might  be  granted.  Earth 
and  Heaven  seemed  equally  deaf  to  his  offers,  when  the  terrors 
of  Paul  III.  were  effectually  awakened  by  the  progress  of  the 
Reformers  in  the  very  bosom  of  Italy.  Ferrara  seemed  about  to 
fall  as  Germany,  England,  and  Switzerland,  had  fallen  ;  and  the 
Consistory  became  enlightened  to  see  the  divine  hand  in  a  scheme 
which  they  had  till  then  regarded  as  the  workmanship  of  man, 
and  as  wrought  with  no  superhuman  purposes.  Anxiously  and 
with  undisguised  reluctance,  though,  as  the  event  proved,  with 
admirable  foresight,  Paul  ill.,  on  the  27th  September  1540, 
affixed  the  Papal  seal  to  the  Bull  *  Regimini,'  the  Magna  Charta 
of  the  order  of  Jesus.  It  affords  full  internal  evidence  of  the 
misgivings  with  which  it  was  issued.      *  Quamvis   Evangelic 

*  doceamur,  et  fide  orthodoxa  cognoscamus  ac  firmiter  profitea- 

*  mur,  omnes  Christi  fideles,  Romano  pontifici  tanquam  Capiti, 

*  ac  Jesu  Christi  Vicario,  subesse,  ad  majorem  tamen  nostrse 

*  societatis  humilitatem,  ac  perfectam  unius  cuj  usque  mortifica- 

*  tionem,   et  voluntatum  nostrarnm  abnegationem,  summopere 

*  conducere  judicavimus,  singulos  nos,  ultra  illud  commune  vin- 
<  culum,  special!  voto  adstringi,  ita  ut  quidquid  Romani  ponti- 

*  fices,  pro  tempore  existentes,  jusserint' — *  quantum  in  nobis 

*  fuerit  exequi  teneamur.' 

So  wrote  the  Pope  in  the  persons  of  his  new  Praetorians ;  and 
to  elect  a  General  of  the  band,  who  should  guide  them  to  the 
performance  of  this  vow,  was  the  first  care  of  Ignatius.  Twice 
the  unanimous  choice  of  his  companions  fell  oti  himself.  Twice 
the  honour  was  refused.  At  length,  yielding  to  the  absolute  com- 
mands of  his  confessor,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  which  he  had 
been  so  long  laying  the  foundations.  Once  seated  there,  his 
coyness  was  at  an  end,  and  he  wielded  the  sceptre  as  best  be- 
comes an  absolute  monarch — magnanimously,  and  with  imfalter- 
ing  decision ;  beloved,  but  permitting  no  rude  familiarity  j  reve- 
renced, but  exciting  no  servile  fear;   declining  no  enterprise 
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i^hich  high  daring  might  accomplish,  and  attempting  none  which 
headlong  ambition  might  suggest ;  self-multiplied  in  the  minis- 
ters of  his  will ;  yielding  to  them  a  large  and  generous  confi- 
dence, yet  trusting  no  man  whom  he  had  not  deeply  studied ; 
and  assigning  to  none  a  province  beyond  the  range  of  his  capa* 
city. 

Though  not  in  books,  yet  in  the  far  nobler  school  of  active, 
and  especially  of  military  life,  Loyola  had  learned  the  great 
secret  of  government ;  at  least  of  his  government.  It  was,  that 
the  social  affections,  if  concentrated  within  a  well-defined  circle, 
possess  an  intensity  and  endurance,  unrivalled  by  those  passions 
of  which  self  is  the  immediate  object.     He  had  the  sagacity  to 

Eerceive,  that  emotions  like  those  with  which  a  Spartan  or  a  Jew 
ad  yearned  over  the  land  and  the  institutions  of  their  fathers — 
emotions  stronger  than  appetite,  vanity,  ambition,  avarice,  or 
death  itself — might  be  kindled  in  the  members  of  his  order ;  if  he 
could  detect  and  grasp  those  mainsprings  of  human  action  of  which 
the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  legislators  had  obtained  the  mastery. 
Nor  did  he  seek  them  in  vain. 

It  is  with  an  audacity  approaching  to  the  sublime  that  Loyola 
demands  the  obedience  of  his  subjects — an  obedience  to  be 
yielded,  not  in  the  mere  outward  act,  but  by  the  understanding 
and  the  will.     '  Non  intueamini  in  persona  superioris  homineni 

*  obnoxium  erroribus  atque  miseriis,  sed  Christum  ipstim.      *  Su- 

*  perioris  vocem  ae  jussa  non  secus  ac  Christi  vocem  excipiti.' 

*  Ut  statuatts  vobiscum  quidquid  superior  praecipit  ipsius  Dei 

*  prseceptum  esse  ac  voluntatem.'  He  who  wrote  thus  had  not 
lightly  observed  how  the  spirit  of  man  groans  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  own  freedom,  and  exults  in  bondage  if  only  permitted  to 
think  that  the  chain  has  been  voluntarily  assumed.  Nor  had  he 
less  carefully  examined  the  motives  which  may  stimulate  the  most 
submissive  to  revolt,  when  he  granted  to  his  followers  the  utmost 
liberty  in  outward  things  which  could  be  reconciled  with  this  in- 
ward servitude ; — no  peculiar  habit — no  routine  of  prayers  and 
canticles — no  prescribed  system  of  austerities — no  monastic  ser 
elusion.  The  enslaved  soul  was  not  to  be  rudely  reminded  of 
her  slavery.  Neither  must  the  frivolous  or  the  feeble-minded 
have  a  place  in  his  brotherhood ;  for  he  well  knew  how  awful  is 
the  might  of  folly  in  all  sublunary  affairs.  No  one  could  be  ad- 
mitted who  had  worn,  though  but  for  one  day,  the  habit  of  any 
other  religious  order ;  for  Ignatius  must  be  served  by  virgin  souls 
and  by  prejudices  of  his  own  engrafting.  Stern  initiatory  disci- 
pline must  probe  the  spirits  of  the  Professed ;  for  both  scandal  and 
danger  would  attend  the  faintness  of  any  leader  in^  the  host. 
Gentler  probations  must  suffice  for  lay  or  spiritual  coadjutors ;  for 
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every  host  is  incomplete  without  a  body  of  irregular  partisang. 
But  the  General  hlmBelf-^the  centre  and  animating  spirit  of  the 
'whole  spiritual  army — he  must  rule  for  life ;  for  ambition  and 
cabal  will  fill  up  any  short  intervals  of  choice,  tod  the  reverence 
due  to  royalty  is  readilv  impaired  by  the  aspect  of  dethroned 
sovereigns.  He  must  be  absolute ;  for  human  authority  can  on 
no  other  terms  exhibit  itself  as  the  image  of  the  divine.  He 
must  reign  at  a  distance  and  in  solitude  ;  for  no  government  is 
effective  in  which  imagination  has  not  her  work  to  do*  He  must 
be  the  ultimate  depositary  of  the  secrets  of  the  conscience  of  each 
of  bis  subjects ;  for  irresistible  power  may  inspire  dread  but  not 
reverences  unless  guided  by  unlimited  knowledge.  No  subject 
of  his  may  accept  any  ecclesiastical  or  civil  dignity ;  for  he  must 
be  supreme  in  rank  as  in  dominion.  And  the  ultimate  object  of 
all  this  scheme  of  government — it  must  be  vast  enough  to  expand 
the  soul  of  the  proselyte  to  a  full  seDSe  of  her  own  dignity  ^  and 
practical  enough  to  provide  incessant  occupation  for  his  time  and 
thoughts }  und  must  have  enough  of  difficulty  to  bring  bis  powers 
into  strenuous  activity,  and  of  aatiger  to  teach  the  lesson  of  mu*- 
tual  dependence ;  and  there  must  be  conflicts  for  the  brave,  find 
intrigues  for  the  subtle,  and  solitary  labours  for  the  studious^  and 
offices  of  mercy  for  the  compassionate ;  and  to  all  must  be  offered 
rewards,  both  temporal  and  eternal — in  this  life,  the  reward  of  a 
sympathy  rendered  intense  by  confinement,  and  stimulating  by 
secrecy ;  and  in  the  life  to  come,  felicities  of  which  the  anxious 
heart  might  find  the  assurance  in  the  promises  and  in  the  fellow'- 
ship  of  the  holy  and  the  wise — of  men  whose  claims  to  the  divine 
favour  it  would  be  folly  and  impiety  to  doubt. 

If  there  be  in  any  of  oUr  universities  a  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy lecturing  on  the  science  of  human  nature,  let  him  study 
the  Constitutions  of  Igtiatius  Loyola.  They  were  the  tvnh  of 
the  solitary  meditations  of  man^  years.  The  lamp  of  the  retired 
student  threw  its  rays  on  nothing  but  his  manuscript,  his  cruci- 
fix, Thomas  a  Kempis,  De  Imitatione  ChrUth  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Any  other  presence  would  have  been  a  profane  intru- 
sion ;  for  the  work  was  but  a  transcript  of  thoughts  imparted  to 
his  disembodied  spirit  when,  in  early  manhood,  it  had  been 
caught  up  into  the  seventh  heavens.  As  he  wrote»  a  lambent 
flame,  in  shape  like  a  tongue  of  fire,  hovered  about  his  head  $  and 
as  may  be  read  in  his  own  hand,  in  a  still  extant  paper,  the 
hours  of  composition  were  passed  in  tears  of  devotion^  in  holy 
ardour,  in  raptures^  and  amidst  celestial  apparitions. 

Some  unconscious  love  of  power,  a  mind  bewildered  by  many 
gross  superstitions^  and  theoretical  errors,  tod  perhaps  some  tinge 
of  insanit/i  may  be  ascribed  to  Ignatius  Loyola ;  but  no  dispas- 
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sionate  reader  of  his  writingfi  or  of  his  Ufe>  will  queBtion  bis  inte- 
grity I  or  deny  him  the  praise  of  a  devotion  at  once  sincere^  habi« 
taal,  and  profoundi  It  is  not  to  the  glory  of  the  reformers  to 
depreciate  the  name  of  their  greatest  antagonist ;  or  to  think 
ikieanly  of  him  to  whom  more  than  any  other  man  it  is  owing  that 
the  Reformation  was  stayed,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  rescued 
from  her  impending  doom. 

In  the  language  now  current  amongst  us,  Ignatius  might  be 
described  as  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  against  the  innova«- 
ting  spirit  of  his  times.     It  was  an  ftgei  as  indeed  is  every  era  of 
great  popular  revolutions,  when  the  impulsive  or  Centrifugal 
foroes  which  tend  to  isolate  maUi  preponderating  over  the  attrao* 
tive  or  centripetal  forces  which  tend  to  congregate  him,  had 
destroyed  the  balance  of  the  social  system*     From  amidst  the 
controversies  which  then  agitated  the  world  had  emerged  two 
great  truthsi  of  which,  after  three  hundred  years'  debate,  we  are 
yet  t^  find  the  reconcilement*     It  was  true  that  the  Christian 
Commonwealth  should  be  one  consentient  body,  united  under 
one  supreme  head,  and  bound  together  by  a  community  of  laW} 
of  doctrine,  and  of  Wdrsbip^     It  was  also  true  that  each  mem- 
ber of  that  body  tnust^  fo^  himself,  on  his  own  responsibilityf  and 
at  his  own  peril,  render  that  worship,  ascertain  that  doctrine, 
study  that  law,  and  seek  the  guidance  of  that  Supreme  Ruler* 
Between  these  corporate  duties^  and  these  indiviclual  obligations, 
there  was  a  seeming  contrariety-     And  vet  it  must  be  apparent 
only,  and  not  real ;  for  all  truths  must  be  consistent  with  each 
others     Hete  wae  a  problem  for  the  learned  and  the  wise,  for 
schoolsy  and  pressesy  and  pulpitl*     But  it  is  not  by  sagesi  nor  in 
the  spirit  of  pnilosophy,  thdt  such  problems  receive  their  practical 
solution^     Wisdom  mey  be  the  ultimate  arbiter,  but  is  seldom 
the  immediate  agent  in  human  affairs*    .  It  is  by  antagonist  pas<> 
sions,  prejudices,  and  follies,  that  the  equipoise  of  this  most 
belligerent  planet  of  ours  is  chiefly  preserved ;  and  so  it  was  in 
the  sixteenth  century*     If  Papal  Rome  had  her  Brennus,  she 
must  also  have  her  Camilius#     From  the  camp  of  the  invaders 
arose  the  war-cry  of  absolute  mental  independence ;  from  the 
beleaguered  host,  the  watch-word  of  absolute  spiritual  obedience. 
The  German  pointed  the  way  to  that  saored  solitude  where,  be- 
sides the  worshipper  himself»  none  may  enter  i  the  Spaniard  to 
that  innumerable  company  which,  with  one  accord,  still  chant 
the  liturgies  of  remotest  generations.     Chieftains  in  the  most 
momentous  warfare  of  which  this  earth  had  been  the  theatre 
since  the  subversion  of  Paganism,  eibch  was  a  rival  worthy  of  the 
other  in  capacity,  courage^  disinterestedness!  and  the  love  ot 
truths  and  yet  how  marvellous  the  contrast  I 
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Luther  took  to  wife  a  nun.    For  thirty  years  together,  Loyola 
never  once  looked  on  the  female  countenance.     To  overthrow 
the  houses  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged,  was  the  triumph  of 
the  reformer.     To  establish  a  new  order  on  indestructible  foun- 
dations, the  glory  of  the  saint.   The  career  of  the  one  was  opened 
in  the  cell,  and  concluded  amidst  the  cares  of  secular  govern- 
ment.    The  course  of  life  of  the  other,  led  him  from  a  youth  of 
camps   and   palaces   to  an  old    age   of  religious    abstraction. 
Demons  haunted  both ;  but  to  the  northern  visionary  they  ap- 
peared as  foul  or  malignant  fiends,  with  whom  he  was  to  agonize 
in  spiritual  strife ;  to  the  southern  dreamer,  as  angels  of  light 
marshalling  his  way  to  celestial  blessedness.     As  best  became 
his  Teutonic  honesty  and  singleness  of  heart,  Luther  aimed  at 
no  perfection  but  such  as  may  consist  with  the  everyday  cares, 
and  the  common  duties,  and  the  innocent  delights  of  our  social 
exi3tence;  at  once  the  foremost  of  heroes,  and  a  very  man;  now 
oppressed  with  melancholy,  and  defying  the  powers  of  darkness, 
Satanic  or  human;  then  ^  rejoicing  in  gladness  and  thankfulness 
*  of  heart  for  all  his  abundance ;'  loving  and  beloved ;  communing 
with  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  prattling  with  his  children ;  surren- 
dering his  overburdened  mind  to  the  charms  of  music,  awake  to 
every  gentle  voice,  and  to  each  cheerful  aspect  of  nature  or  of 
art ;  responding  alike   to   every  divine  impulse   and  to  every 
human  feeling ;  no  chord  unstrung  in  his  spiritual  or  sensitive 
frame,  but  all  blending  together  in  harmonies  as  copious  as  the 
bounties  of  Providence,  and  as  changeful  as  the  vicissitudes  of 
life.      How  remote  from  the  *  perfection '  which  Loyola  pro- 
posed to  himself,  and  which  (unless  we  presume  to  distrust  the 
Bulls  by  which  he  was  beatified  and  canonized)  we  must  sup- 
pose him  to  have  attained.     Drawn  by  infallible,  not  less  dis- 
tinctly than  by  fallible  limners,  the  portrait  of  the  military  priest 
of  the  Casa  Professa  possesses  the  cold  dignity,  and  the  grace  of 
sculpture ;  but  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  mellow  tones,  the  lights 
and  shadows,  the  rich  colouring,  and  the  skilful  composition  of 
the  sister  art.     There  he  stands  apart  from  us  mortal  men,  fami- 
liar with  visions  which  he  may  not  communicate,  and  with  joys 
which  he  cannot  impart.     Severe  in  the  midst  of  raptures,  com- 
posed in  the  very  agonies  of  pain  ;  a  silent,  austere,  and  sblitary 
man ;  with  a  heart  formed  for  tenderness,  yet  mortifying  even 
his  best  affections ;  loving  mankind  as  his  brethren,  and  yet  re- 
jecting their  sympathy ;  one  while  a  squalid,  care-worn,  self- 
lacerated  pauper,  tormenting  himself  that  so  he  might  rescue 
others  from  sensuality ;  and  then,  a  monarch  reigning  in  seclu- 
ded majesty,  that  so  he  might  become  the  benefactor  of  his 
race,  or  a  legislator  exacting,  though  with  no  selfish  purposes. 
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an  obedience  as  submissiye  and  as  prompt  as  is  due  to  the  King 
of  Kings. 

Heart  and  soul  we  are  for  the  Protestant.     He  -who  will  be 
wiser  than  his  Maker  is  but  seeming  wise.     He  who  will  deaden 
one-half  of  his  nature  to  invigorate  the  other  half,  will  become  at 
best  a  distorted  prodig^y*    Dark  as  are  the  pages^  and  mystic  the 
character  in  which  the  truth  is  inscribed,  he  who  can  decipher 
the  roll  will  read  there,  that  self-adoring  pride  is  the  head  spring 
of  stoicism,  whether  heathen  or  Christian.     But  there  is  a  roll 
neither  dark  nor  mystic,  in  which  the  simplest  and  the  most  igno- 
rant may  learn  in  what  the  ^  perfection'  of  our  humanity  really 
consists.     Throughout  the  glorious  profusion  of  didactic  pre- 
cepts, of  pregpnant  apothegms,  of  lyric  and  choral  songs,  of  insti- 
tutes ecclesiastical  and  civil,  of  historical  legends  and  biographies, 
of  homilies  and  apologues,  of  prophetic  menaces,  of  epistolary 
admonitions,  and  of  positive  laws,  which  crowd  the  inspired 
Canon,  there  is  still  one  consentient  voice  proclaiming  to  man, 
that  the  world  within  and  the  world  without  him  were  created 
for  each  other ;  that  his  interior  life  must  be  ^sustained  and  nou- 
rished by  intercourse  with  external  things ;  and  that  he  then  most 
nearly  approaches  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  when  most 
conversant  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life,  and  most  affected 
by  them,  he  is  yet  the  best  prepared  to  renounce  the  one  or  to 
endure  the  other,  in  cheerful  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

Unalluring,  and  on  the  whole  unlovely  as  it  is,  the  image  of 
Loyola  must  ever  command  the  homage  of  the  world.     No  other 
uninspired  man,  unaided  by  military  or  civil  power,  and  making 
no  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  has  had  the  genius  to 
conceive,  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  success  to  establish,  a 
polity  teeming  with  results  at  once  so  momentous  and  so  dis- 
tinctly foreseen.     Amidst  his  ascetic  follies,  and  his  half  crazy 
visions,  and  despite  all  the  coarse  daubing  with  which  the  miracle- . 
mongers  of  his  Church  have  defaced  it,  his  character  is  destitute 
neither  of  sublimity  nor  of  grace.     They  were  men  of  no  common 
stamp  with  whom  he  lived,  and  they  regarded  him  with  an  un- 
bounded reverence.     On  the  anniversary  of  his  death  Baronius 
and  Bellarmine  met  to  worship  at  his  tomb ;  and  there,  with 
touching  and  unpremeditated  eloquence,  joined  to  celebrate  his 
virtues.     His  successor  Laynez  was  so  well  convinced  that  Loy- 
ola was  beloved  by  the  Deity  above  all  other  men,  as  to  declare 
it  impossible  that  any  request  of  his  should  be  refused.     Xavier 
was  wont  to  kneel  when  he  wrote  letters  to  him ;  to  implore  the 
Divine  aid  through  the  merits  of  his  *  holy  Father  Ignatius,'  and 
to  carry  about  his  autograph  as  a  sacred  relic.     In  popular  esti- 
mation, tfxe  very  house  in  which  he  once  dwelt  bad  been  so  bi^^- 
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lowed  by  his  ptesenee^  ba  to  shako  to  tho  foundatkm  if  thoughto 
UDbecomin^  its  purity  found  entrance  into  the  mind  of  any  in- 
mate.  Of  nia  theopathy,  as  exhibited  in  his  letters,  in  his  re- 
corded disoottf se,  and  in  his  ^  Spiritual  Exercises,'  it  is  periiaps  dif- 
ficult for  the  eolder  imaginations  and  the  Protestant  reserve  of  the 
North  to  form  a  oorrfct  estimate.  Measured  by  such  a  standard, 
it  must  be  pronouneed  irreverent  and  erotic  i-^-a  libation  on  the 
altar  at  once  too  profuse  and  too  little  filtered  from  the  dross  of 
human  passion.  But  to  his  fellow  men  he  was  not  merely  bene« 
volent,  but  compassionate,  tolerant,  and  candid.  However  in- 
flexible in  exacting  from  his  chosen  followers  an  all-onduring 
constancy,  he  was  gentle  to  otherst  especially  to  the  young  and 
the  weak ;  and  would  often  make  an  amiable  though  awkward 
effort  to  promote  their  recreation.  He  was  never  heard  to  men- 
tion a  fault  or  a  crime,  except  to  suggest  an  apology  for  the 
offender.    *  Humbly  to  conceal  humility,  and  to  shun  the  praise  of 

*  being  humble,'  was  the  maxim  and  the  habit  of  bis  later  life ; 
and  on  that  principle  he  maintained  the  unostentatious  decencies 
of  his  rank  as  General  of  his  order  at  the  Casa  Professa  \  a 
convent  which  had  been  assigned  at  Rome  for  their  residence. 
There  he  dwelt,  conducting  a  correspondence  more  extensive  and 
important  than  any  which  issued  from  the  cabinets  of  Paris  or 
Madrid.  In  sixteen  years  be  had  established  twelve  Jesuit  Pro- 
vinces in  Europe,  India,  Africa,  and  Brazil ;  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred colleges  or  houses  for  the  Professed  and  the  Probationers, 
already  amounting  to  many  thousands.  His  missionaries  had  tra- 
versed every  country,  the  most  remote  and  barbarous,  which  the 
enterprise  of  his  age  had  opened  to  the  merchants  of  the  West. 
The  devout  resorted  to  him  forguidanee,themi6erabteforrelief|  the 
wise  for  instruction,  and  the  rulers  of  the  earth  for  succour.  Men 
felt  that  there  had  appeared  among  them  one  of  those  monarcfas 
who  reign  in  right  of  tbeir  own  native  supremacy ;  and  to  whom 
the  feebler  wills  of  others  must  yield  either  a  readv  or  a  reluctant 
allegiance.  It  was  a  conviction  recorded  by  his  disciples  on  his 
tomb,  in  these  memorable  and  significant  words  s  <  Whoever  thou 

*  mayest  be  who  hast  portrayed  to  thine  own  imagination 
^  Pompey,  or  Ceesar,  or  Alexander,  open  thine  eyes  to  the  truth, 
'  and  let  this  marble  teach  thee  how  much  greater  a  conqueror 

*  than  they  was  Ignatius/ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  comparative  majesty  of  the 
Cassarian  and  the  Ignatian  conquests,  it  was  true  of  either,  that 
on  the  death  of  the  conqueror  the  succession  to  his  diadem  hung 
long  in  anxious  suspense.  Our  tale  descends  from  the  sublime 
and  the  heroic  to  the  region  of  ordinary  motives  and  ordinary 
men.     According  to  the  constitution  of  the  order,  the  ohdee  of 
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the  Oenenil  was  to  be  made  in  a  chapter,  of  whiob  the  fblly  Pro- 
fessed)  and  they  alone,  were  members.    Of  that  body  Jago  Lay- 
nez  was  the  elaest  and  most  eminent,  and  from  his  dying  bed 
(so  at  least  it  was  supposed)  he  summoned  his  brethren  to  hold 
the  election  at  the  Casa  Professa*     The  citation  was  unanswered. 
A  majority  of  the  whole  eleotoral  ooUege  were  detained  in  Spain 
by  Philip   II.,  who  was  then  engaged  In  his  war  with  the 
Papal  court ;  and  in  this  extremity  Laynez  was  nominated  to  the 
provisional  office  of  Tioar-general.     That  promotion  is  a  specific 
in  some  forms  of  bodily  duease,  is  as  certain  aft  any  apothegm  in 
Galen.     Full  of  renovated  life,  the  vicar^general  at  once  assumed 
all  the  powers  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  gave  prompt  evidence 
that  they  had  fallen  into  no  feeble  hands.     But  neither  was 
that  a  feeble  grasp  in  which  the  keys  of  St  Peter  were  held. 
Hotheaded  and  imperious  as  he  was,   Paul   IV.  had   quailed 
in  the  solemn  presence  of  Loyola ;  but  now,  as  he  believed,  had 
found  the  time  for  arresting  the  advance  of  a  power  which  he 
had  learned  to  regard  with  jealousy.    He  began  (as  an  English- 
man might  express  it)  by  putting  the  vacant  generalship  into 
Commission,  and  assigned  to  Laynez  nothing  more  than  a  share 
in  that  divided  rule.     A  voyage  to   Spain,  where  in  his  own 
country  and  among  his  own  iriends  his  election  would  be  secure, 
was  the  next  resource  of  the  vicar-general  \  but  a  Papal  mandate 
appeared,  forbidding  any  Jesuit  to  quit  the  precincts  of  Rome* 
Thus  thwarted,  Laynez  resolved  on  immediately  elevating  into 
the  class  of  the  Professed  as  many  of  his  associates  as  would  form 
a  college  numerous  enough  for  the  choice  of  a  head ;  but  the  vigi- 
lant old  Pontiff  detected  and  prohibited  the  design.     Foiled  in 
every  manosuvre,  nothing  remained  to  the  aspiring  vicar  but  to 
await  the  return  of  peace.     It  came  at  length,  and  with  it  came 
from  Spain  the  electors  so  long  and  anxiously  expected. 

Lowly  was  the  chamber  in  which  they  were  convened ;  nor  did 
there  meet  that  day  within  the  compass  of  the  Seven  Hills  a  com- 

Eany,  in  outward  semblance,  less  imposing;  and  yet,  scarcely 
ad  the  assembled  Comitia,  to  whose  shouts  those  hills  had  once 
re»eehoed,  ever  conferred  on  Pr»tor  or  Procpnsul  a  power  more 
real  or  more  extensive  than  that  which  those  homely  men  were 
i^ow  about  to  bestow.  But  Laynez  seemed  doomed  to  yet  another 
disappointment.  The  chapel  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
Cardinal  Pacheco  appearing  among  them,  interdicted,  in  the  name 
of  the  Pope,  all  further  proceedings^  unless  they  would  consent 
to  choose  their  General  for  three  years  only  \  aud  would  engage, 
like  other  religious  men,  daily  to  chant  the  appointed  offices  of 
the  Church.  What  are  the  limits  of  unlimited  obedience? 
When,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  our  own  casuists  laboured  for  an 
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answer  to  that  knotty  problem,  they  were  but  unconscious  inuta- 
tors  of  Jago  Laynez  and  his  companions.  Maugre  vows,  and 
Pope,  and  Cardinal,  they  forthwith  elected  him  General  for  life ; 
nor  was  one  litany  the  more  sung  by  the  Jesuits  for  all  the 
Papal  bidding. 

Yet,  the  formal  decencies  of  the  scene,  how  well  were  they 
maintained  ?  Joyful  thanksgpivings  on  the  side  of  the  electors ; 
an  aspect  eloquent  with  reluctance,  grief,  and  the  painful  sense 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  new  General.  Is  it  incredible 
that  some  motives  nobler  and  more  pure  than  those  of  mere  secu- 
lar ambition  may  have  animated  Laynez  on  this  occasion  ?  Pro- 
bably not ;  for  there  are  few  of  us  in  whom  antagonist  principles 
do  not  obtain  this  kind  of  divided  triumph  ;  and  the  testimonies 
to  his  virtues  are  such  and  so  many  as  almost  to  command  assent 
to  their  substantial  truth.  Of  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  his- 
tory of  Orlandin  us,  eight  are  devoted  to  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Order.  They  extort  a  willing  acknowledgment, 
that  he  possessed  extraordinary  abilities ;  and  a  half-reluctant  ad- 
mission, that  he  may  have  combined  with  them  a  more  than  com- 
mon degree  of  genuine  piety. 

Laynez  would  seem  to  have  been  born  to  supply  the  intel- 
lectual deficiencies  of  Ignatius.  He  was  familiar  with  the  whole 
compass  of  the  theological  literature  of  his  age,  and  with  all  the 
moral  sciences  which  a  theologian  was  then  required  to  cultivate. 
With  these  stores  of  knowledge  he  had  made  himself  necessary 
to  the  first  General.  Loyola  consulted,  employed,  and  trusted, 
but  apparently  did  not  like  him.  It  is  stated  by  Orlandinus, 
that  there  was  no  other  of  his  eminent  followers  whom  the  great 
patriarch  of  the  society  treated  with  such  habitual  rigour,  and 
yet  none  who  rendered  him  such  important  services.  ^  Do  you 
^  not  think,'  said  Ignatius  to  him,  '  that  in  framing  their  consti- 
^  tutions,  the  founders  of  the  religious  orders  were  inspired?' 
^  I  do,'  was  the  answer,  ^  so  far  as  the  general  scheme  and  out- 
^  line  were  concerned.'  The  inspired  saint,  therefore,  took  for 
his  province  the  compilation  of  the  text,  the  uninspired  scholar, 
the  preparation  of  the  authoritative  comment.  For  himself,  the 
lawgiver  claimed  the  praise  of  having  raised  an  edifice,  of  which 
the  plan  and  the  arrangement  were  divine.  To  his  fellow-labourer 
he  assigned  the  merit  of  having  supported  it  by  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  a  learning,  which,  however  excellent,  was  yet  entirely 
human.    An  example  will  best  explain  this  division  of  labour. 

*  In  theologia  legetur  Vetus  et  Novum  Testamentum,  et  doc- 
*  trina  scholastica  Divi  Thomse' — is  the  text.  *  Prselegetur 
^  etiam  magister  sententiarum ;  sed  si  videatur  temporis  decursu, 
^  alius  autor  studentibus  utilior  futurus,  ut  si  aliqua  sumqaa,  vel 
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^  liber  theologisd  scholasdcse,  conficeretur,  qui  nostris  temporibns 
^  accommodatior  videretur'-^^  praelegi  poterit ' — ^is  the  comment. 
Ignatius  was  content  that  the  Divine  Thomas  should  be  instal-*- 
led  among  the  Jesuits  as  the  permanent  interpreter  of  the  sacred 
oracles.  Laynez,  with  deeper  foresight,  perceived  that  the  time 
waa  coming  when  they  must  discover  a  teacher  *  better  suited  to 
'  times.'  It  was  a  prediction  fulfilled  shortly  after  his  death  in 
the  person  of  Molina,  who  was  himself  the  pupil  of  the  second 
General  of  the  order. 

To  Laynez  belongs  the  praise  or  the  reproach  of  having  re* 
vived,  in  modern  tunes,  the  Molinist  or  Arminian  doctrine.  Qur 
latest  posterity  will  debate,  as  bur  remotest  ancestry,  have  de- 
bated, the  soundness  of  that  creed ;  but  that  it  was  ^  temporibus 
^  accommodatior/  few  will  be  inclined  t6  dispute.  The  times 
evidently  required  that  the  great  antagonists  of  Protestantism 
should  inculcate  a  belief  more  comprehensive,  and  more  flexible, 
than  that  of  Augustine  or  of  St  Thomas.  And  if  to  the  adop- 
tion of  those  opinions  may  be  traced  much  of  the  danger  and  dis« 
repute  to  whicn  the  society  was  afterwards  ezpoded,  to  the  same 
cause  may  be  ascribed  much  of  the  secret  of  their  vitality  and 
their  strength. 

The  doctrines  of  Molina  were  hazarded  by  Laynez,  even  iii 
the  bosom  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  where,  though  not  coostitU'- 
tionally  brave,  he  dared  the  reproach  of  heresy  and  PelagianispQ. 
But,  in  the  noblest  theatre  for  the  display  of  eloquence  which 
the  world  had  seen  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
he  exhibited  all  the  hardihood  which  a  conscious  superiority  in 
the  power  of  speech  will  impart  to  the  least  courageous*  Ainidst 
cries  of  indignation,  he  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and 
the  ultramontane  doctrines,  the  most  unwelcome  to  his  andience ; 
and  vehemently  opposed  the  demand  of  more  than  half  of  Europe 
for  the  admission  of  the  laiety  to  the  cup.  He  felt  that  resent- 
ment must  give  way  to  those  feelings  on  which  a  great  speaker 
seldom  relies  in  Vain.  He  spoke  from  a  position  best  befitting 
an  ostentatious  humility,  and  therefore  the  most  remote  from 
the  thrones  of  the  Papal  legates,  and  the  ambassadors  of  Christ 
tendom.  Even  those  thrones  were  for  a  moment  abandoned^ 
Cardinals,  Bishops,  Counts,  and  Abbots,  thronged  around  his 
chair ;  Generals  and  Doctors  obeyed  the  same  impulse ;  and  for 
two  successive  hours  a  circle  more  illustrious  for  rank  and  learns 
ing  than  ever  before  surrounded  the  tribune  of  an  orator,  reward- 
ed his  efforts  by  their  profound  and  silent  admiration.-  He  spoke 
at  Paris,  and  his  preached  at  Rome,  with  similar  applause  $  and 
yet,  on  examining  the  only  two  of  his  speeches  which  have  been 
preserved  by  Orlandinns,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  charm  whigll 
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once  seduced  the  haughtiest  Prelates  into  a  passing  forgetfulness 
of  their  dignity.  The  eloquence  of  Laynez  would  appear  to 
have  been  neither  impassioned  nor  imaginative,  nor  of  that  in- 
tense earnestness  which  seems  to  despise  the  very  rules  by  the 
observance  of  which  it  triumphs.  Luminous  argumentation, 
clothed  in  transparent  language,  and  delivered  with  facility  and 
grace,  was  probably  the  praise  to  which  he  was  entitled — no  vulgar 
praise  indeed;  for,  amidst  the  triumphs  of  oratory,  few  are  greater 
or  more  welcome  than  that  of  infusing  order,  without  fatigue,  into 
the  chaotic  thoughts  of  an  inquisitive  audience. 

Ambition  clowed  in  rags,  subtlety  under  the  guise  of  candour, 
are  the  offences  which  the  enemies  of  his  order  have  ascribed  to 
Laynez «  But  a  man  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  refused  a 
Cardinal's  hat,  (his  refusal  of  the  Papacy  is  a  more  apocryphal 
story,)  can  hardly  have  been  the  victim  of  alow  desire  for  worldly 
honours ;  and  hypocrisy  is  a  charge  which  every  one  must  bear 
who  has  to  do  with  opponents  incredulous  of  virtue  superior  to 
their  own.  For  eighteen  years  the  head  of  a  body  distrusted 
and  unpopular  from  its  infancy,  he  had  neither  hereditary  rank 
to  avert  tne  envy  which  waits  on  greatness,  nor  the  lofty  daring 
to  which  the  world  is  ever  prompt  to  yield  idolatrous  homage.  In 
his  hands  the  weapons  of  Ifi^natius  or  of  Xavier  would  have  been 
impotent ;  but  he  wielded  his  own  with  address  and  with  admir- 
able effect.  To  him  his  society  were  first  indebted  for  their  cha- 
racteristic doctrine,  for  the  possession  and  the  fame  of  learning, 
for  many  enlargements  of  their  privileges,  for  a  more  intimate 
alliance  with  the  Papacy,  and  the  more  pronounced  hostility  of 
the  Reformers.  He  first  established  for  them  that  authority  in 
the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  on  which,  at  no  distant^time,  the  edifice 
of  their  temporal  power  was  to  rest ;  and  it  was  his  melancholy 
distinction  to  number  among  his  disciples  the  infamous  Catherine 
of  Medici,  and  her  less  odious,  because  feebler,  son.  He  was 
associated  with  them  at  th#  very  time  when  they  were  revolving 
the  greatest  crime  with  which  the  annals  of  Cnristendom  have 
been  polluted.  With  the  guilt  of  that  massacre  his  memory  is, 
however,  unstained ;  except  so  far  as  the  doctrines  he  inculcated, 
in  his  debates  at  Paris  with  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr,  may  have 
taught  the  sovereigns  to  think  lightly  of  any  bloodshed  which 
should  rid  the  world  of  a  party  abhorred  of  God,  and  hateful  to 
the  enlightened  eye  of  man.   ^ 

Gifted  with  extraordinary  talents,  profound  learning,  flexible 
address,  and  captivating  eloquence,  Laynez  fell  short  of  that 
standard  at  which,  alone,  men  may  inscribe  their  names  in  the 
roll  sacred  to  those  who  have  reigned  over  their  fellow  mortals 
hj  a  right  divine,  because  a  right  inherent  and  indefeasible. 
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Without  tbe  genius  to  devise^  or  the  glowing  passion  to  achieve,  - 
great  things,  none  may  be  associated  with  those  kings  of  the 
earth  on  whose  brows  nature  herself  has  set  the  diadem.     Far 
surpassing  in    mere   intellectual   resources   both   Xavier   and 
Ignatius,  the  fiery  element  native  to  their  souls  was  uninhabit- 
able to  his.      Laynez  was  the  first,  if  not  the  most  eminent, 
example  of  the  results  of  Loyola's  discipline ;  and  illustrates  the 
effect  of  concentrating  all  the  interests  of  life,  and  all  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  one  contracted  fel- 
lowship.    It  yielded  in  him,  as  it  has  often  produced  in  others,  a 
vigorous  but  a  stunted  development  of  character ;    a  kind  of 
social  selfishness  and  sectional  virtue ;  a  subordination  of  philan- 
thropy to  the  love  of  caste ;  a  spirit  irreclaimably  servile,  because, 
exulting  in  its  own  servitude ;  a  temper  consistent,  indeed,  with 
great  actions  and  often  contributing  to  them,  but  destructive  (at 
least  in  ordinary  minds)  of  that  free  and  cordial  sympathy  with 
man  as  man ; — of  those  careless  graces,  and  of  that  majestic  repose, 
which  touch  and  captivate  the  heart,  and  to  which  must,  in  part 
at  least,  be  ascribed  the  sacred  fascination  exercised  over  us  all 
by  the  simple  records  of  the  life  of  Him  whose  name  the  society 
of  Jesus  had  assumed. 

On  the  2d  of  July  1565  the  Casa  Professa,  usually  the  scene 
of  a  profound  stillness,  was  agitated  by  an  unwonted  excitement. 
Men  of  austere  demeanour  might  be  seen  there  clasping  each 
others  hands,  and  voices  habitually  mute  were  interchanging 
hearty  congratulations.  One  alone  appeared  to  take  no  share  in 
the  common  joy.  As  if  overpowered  by  some  strange  and  un- 
welcome tidings,  he  seemed  by  imploring  gestures  to  deprecate 
a  decision  against  which  his  paralyzed  lips  in  vain  attempted  to 
protest.  His  age  might  be  nearly  fifty,  nis  dress  mean  and  sor- 
did, and  toil  or  suffering  bad  ploughed  their  furrows  in  his  pallid 
cheek ;  but  he  balanced  his  tall  and  still  graceful  figure  with  a 
soldiei^s  freedom,  and  gazed  on  his  associates  with  a  countenance 
cast  io  that  mould  which  ladies  love  and  artists  emulate.  They 
called  him  Father  Francis ;  and  on  the  death  of  Laynez  their 
almost  unanimous  suffrage  had  just  hailed  him  as  the  third 
General  of  the  Order  of  Jesus.  I'he  wish  for  rank  and  power 
was  never  more  sincerely  disclaimed,  for  never  had  they  been 
forced  on  any  one  who  had  a  larger  experience  of  their  vanity. 

In  the  female  line  Father  Francis  was  the  grandson  of  Ferdi** 
nand  of  Arragon,  and  therefore  the  near  kinsman  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  Among  his  paternal  ancestry  he  could  boast 
or  lament  the  names  of  Alexander  VI.  and  of  Caesar  Borgia. 
Of  that  house,  eminent  alike  for  their  wealth,  their  honoursr 
and  dieir  crimes,  he  was  the  lineal  representative ;  and  had,: 
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in  early  manhood,  inherited  from  his  father,  the  patrimony  and 
the  title  of  the  Dukes  of  Gandia* 

Don  Francis  Borgia,  as  if  to  rescue  the  name  he  bore  from  the 
infamy  of  his  progenitors,  ejdialed,  even  ia  his  childish  days,  the 
odour  of  sanctity.  With  each' returning  month,  he  cast  a  lot  to 
determine  whicn  he  should  personate  of  the  saints  with  whose 
names  it  was  studded  on  the  calendar.  In  his  tenth  year,  with 
a  virtue  unsung  and  unconceived  by  the  MustB^  Etomenses^  he 
played  at  saints  so  perfectly  as  to  inflict  a  vigorous  chastisement 
on  his  own  naked  person.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  wish  that  the 
scourge  had  been  yet  more  resolutely  wielded  by  the  arm  of  his 
tutor.  So  seems  to  have  thought  his  maternal  uncle  Don  John 
9f  Arragon,.  Arehbishop  of  Saragossa.  Taking  the  chieorge  of  his 
nephew,  that  faigh»born  prelate  compelled  him  to  study  alternately 
the  lessons  of  the  riding-master  and  those  of  the  master  of  the 
sentences ;  and  in  his  nineteenth  year  sent  him  to  complete  his 
education  at  the  court  of  his  imperial  bou»n» 

Ardent  as  were  still  the  aspirations  of  the  young  courtier  for 
the  monastic  life^  no  one  in  that  gallant  circle  bore  himself  more 
bravely  in  the  m^tto^e,  or  sheathed  his  sword  with  a  steadier 
hand  in  the  throat  of  the  half-maddened  bull,  or  more,  skilfully 
disputed  with  his  sovereign  the  honours  of  the  tournament.  As 
the  youthful  knight,  bowing  to  the  saddle-tree,  lowered  his  spear 
before  the/  Queen  of  Beauty,'  many  a  full  dark  eye  beamed  with  a 
deeper  lustre  ;  but  his  triumph  was  incomplete  and  wordiiess  un- 
less it  won  the  approving  smile  of  Eleonora  de  Castro.  That 
smile  was  not  often  refused.  But  the  romance  of  Don  Francis 
begins  where  other  romances  terminate.  Foremost  in  the  trtdn 
of  Charles  and  Isabella,  the  husband  of  the.  fair  Eleonora  still 
touched  his  lute  wifch  unrivalled  skill  in  thb  halls  of  the  Escurial, 
or  followed  the  quarry  across  the  plains  of  Castille  in  advance  of 
the  most  ardeht  fideoner.  Yet  that  music  wai  universally  se^ 
lected  from  the  offices  of  the  church ;  and  in  the  very  agony  of 
the  chase,  just  as  the  wheeling  hawk  piiused  for  his  last  deadly 
plunge,  (eenius  of  Nimrod,  listen  I)  he  would  avert  his  eyes  and 
ride  slowly  home,  the  inventor  of  a  matchless  effort  of  peniten- 
tial self^enial; 

With  Charles  himself  for  his  fellow  pupil,  Den  Francis  studied 
the  arts  of  war  and  fortification  under  the  once  celebrated^  Saiote 
Croix,  8ind  practised  in  Africa  the. lessons  he  had  been  taught; — 
earning  the  double  praise,  that  in  the  camp  he  was  the  Jtiost  thag"* 
nifioent,  in 'the  field  the  most  adventurous^  6f  all  the  leieiders.in 
that  vaunted  expedition.  At  the  head. of  a  troop  enlisted  and 
maintained. by  himself^  he  attended  the  emperor  to  the  Milanese 
and  Provence;  and^in  honourable  acknowledgment  of  his  ser- 
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vices,  was  selected  by  Charles  to  lay  a  report  of  the  campaign 
before  the  empress  in  person,  at  Segoiria.  Towards  her  he  felt 
an  almost  filisd  r^ard.  She  had  long  been  the  zealous  patron 
and  the  cordial  friend  of  himself  and  of  fileonora ;  and  at  the 
public  festivals  which  celebrated  the  victories  of  Charles,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  States  of  Castille  at  Toledo,  they  shode 
among  the  most  briliiant  of  the  satellites  by  which  her  throne 
was  encircled. 

At  the  moment  of  triumph  the  inexorable  arm  was  unbared 
i^rhich  so  often,  as  in  mockery  of  human  pomp,  confounds  to« 
gether  the  world's'bravest  pageants  and  the  humiliations  of  <he 
grave*     Dust  to  dust  and  ashes  to  ashes,  but,  when  the  imperial 
fall,  not  without  one  last  poor  assertion  of  their  departed  dignity. 
Isabella  might  not  be  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Spain, 
until  amidst  the  funeral  rites  the  soldered  co£Bn  had  been  opened, 
the  cerements  removed,  and  some  grandee  of  the  highest  rank 
had  been  enabled  to  depose,  that  he  had  seen  within  them  the 
very  body  of  the  deceased  sovereign.     Such,  in  pursuance. of  an 
ancient  custom,  was  the  duty  confided  to  the  zeal  of  Don  Francis 
Borgia,  nor  was  any  one  bett^  fitted  for  such  a  trust*     The  eye, 
now  for  ever  closed,  had  never  turned  to  him  but  with  maternal 
kindness,  and  every  lineament  of  that  serene  and  once  eloquent 
countenance  was  indelibly  engraven  on  his  memory*     Amidst 
the  half»uttered  prayers  which  commended  her  soul  to  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  the  low  dirge  of  the  organ,  he  advanced  with  stream- 
ing eyes,  and  reverently  raised  the  covering  which  concealed  the 
sec^ts  of  the  grave,  when^ — but  why  or  how  portray  the  appal- 
ling and  loathsome  spectacle  ?     That  gentle  brow,  that  eloquent 
countenance,  that  form  so  lately  raised  on  earth's  proudest  throne^ 
and  extoUed  with  an  alniost  adoring  homage  I     Don  Francis 
turned  from  the  sight  to  shudder  and  to  pray. 

It  was  the  g^at  epoch  in  the  life  of  Borgia.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  indeed^  he  may  have  been  unchanged ;  but  in  bis  eyes 
the  whole  aspect  of  that  world  was  altered.  Lord  of  a  princely 
fortune,  the  heir  of  an  illustrious  house,  the  favourite  kinsman 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  renowned  in  the  very  flower  of  his 
yiDUth  as  a  warrior,  a  courtier,-  and  a  musician,  his  home  hallow- 
•ed  by  conjugal  love,  and  gladdened  by  the  sports  of  his  children ; 
for  whom  had  life  a  deeper  interest,  or  wno  could  erect  on  a 
surer  basis  a  loftier  fabric  of  more  brilliant  hopes  ?  Those 
interests  and  hopes  he  deliberately  resigned,  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  vow,  that  in  the  event 
of  his  surviving  Eleonora,  he  would  end  his  days  as  a  member  ot 
some  religious  order.  He  had  gaved  on  the  hideous  triumph  of 
death  and  slii  over  prospects  still  more  sf^endid  than  his  own* 
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For  him  the  soothing  illusions  of  existence  were  no  more — earth 
and  its  inhabitants^  withering  under  the  curse  of  their  Maker, 
might  put  on  their  empty  gauds,  and  for  some  transient  hour 
dream  and  talk  of  happiness*  But  the  curse  was  there,  and 
there  would  it  lie,  crusning  the  frivolous  spirit  the  most  when 
felt  the  least,  and  consigning  alike  to  that  foul  debasement  the 
lovely  and  Uie  brave;  the  sylph  now  floating  through  the 
giddy  dance,  and  the  warrior  now  proudly  treading  the  field  of 
victory. 

From  such  meditations  Charles  endeavoured  to  recall  his 
friend  to  the  common  duties  of  life.  He  required  him  to  assume 
the  viceroyalty  of  Catalonia,  and  adorned  him  with  the  cross  of 
the  order  of  Alcantara^  then  of  all  chivalric  honours  the  noblest 
and  the  most  highly  prized.  His  administration  was  firm,  mu- 
nificent, and  just ;  it  forms  the  highest  era  of  his  life,  and  is  espe- 
cially signalized  by  the  same  sedulous  care  for  the  education 
of  the  young,  which  afterwards  formed  his  highest  praise  as  Gen- 
eral of  the  Order  of  Jesus. 

Ingenious  above  all  men  in  mortifying  his  natural  affections, 
Don  Francis  could  not  neglect  the  occasion  which  his  new  dig- 
nities afforded  him,  of  incurring  much  wholesome  contumely. 
Sumptuous  banquets  must  be  given  in  honour  of  his  sovereign, 
when  he  could  at  once  fast  and  be  despised  for  fasting.  To  ex- 
hibit himself  in  penitential  abasement  before  the  people  under 
his  authority,  would  give  to  penitence  the  appropriate  accom- 
paniment of  general  contempt.  On  the  festival  of  ^  the  Inven- 
*  tion  of  the  Holy  Cross,'  mysteries  not  unlike  those  of  the  Bona 
Dea  were  to  be  celebrated  by  the  ladies  of  Barcelona,  when,  to 
prevent  the  profane  intrusion  of  any  of  the  coarser  sex,  the  vice- 
roy himself  undertook  the  o£Bce  of  sentinel.  With  a  naked 
dagger  in  his  hand,  a  young  nobleman  demanded  entrance,  ad- 
dressing to  the  viceroy  insults  such  as  every  gentleman  is  bound, 
under  the  heaviest  penalty  of  the  laws  of  chivalry,  to  expiate  by 
blood.  A  braver  man  did  not  tread  the  soil  of  Spain  than  Don 
;  Francis,  nor  any  one  to  whom  the  reproach  of  poltronery  was 
,more  hateful.  And  yet  his  sword  did  not  leap  from  his  scab- 
bard. With  a  calm  rebuke,  and  courteous  demeanour,  he  allowed 
,  the  bravo  to  ent^r  the  sacred  precincts — ^preferring  the  imputa- 
^tion  of  cowardice,  though  stinging  like  an  adder,  to  the  sin  of 
'  avenging  himself,  and,  indeed,  to  the  duty  of  maintaining  his 
lawful  authority.  History  has  omitted  to  tell  what  Were  the 
weapons,  or  what  the  incantation,  by  which  the  ladies  promptly 
ejected  the  insolent  intruder,  nor  has  she  recorded  how  they 
afterwards  received  their  guardian  knight  of  Alcantara.  Her 
.only  caJre  has  been  to  excite  our  admiration  for  this  most  illus- 
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trious  victory  in  the  bosom  of  Don  Francis,  of  the  meekness  of 
the  saint  over  the  human  passions  of  the  soldier. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  Don  Francis  was  relieved  by  the 
death  of  his  father  from  his  viceregal  office,  and  assumed  his 
hereditary  title  of  Duke  of  Gandia.     His  vassals  exulted  in  the 
munificence  of  their  new  chief.     The  ancient  retainers  of  his 
family  lived  on  his  bounty — cottages,  convents,  and  hospitals, 
rose  on  his  estates — fortresses  were  built  to  .check  the  ravages  of 
the  Moorish  corsairs,  and  the  mansion  of  his  ancestors  reappear- 
ed in  all  its  ancient  splendour.     In  every  work  of  piety  and 
mercy  the  wise  and  gentle  Eleonora  was  the  rival  of  her  lord. 
But  it  was  the  only  strife  which  ever  agitated  the  Castle  of 
Gandia.     Austerities  were  practised  there,  but  gloom  and  lassi- 
tude were  unknown  ;  nor  did  the  bright  suns  of  Spain  gild  any 
feudal  ramparts,  within  which  love,  and  peace  the  child  of  love, 
shed  their  milder  light  with  a  more  abiding  radiance. 

But  on  that  countenance,  hitherto  so  calm  and  so  submissive, 
might  at  length  be  traced  the  movements  of  an  inward  tempest, 
with  which,  even  when  prostrate  before  the  altar,  the  Duke  of 
Gandia  strove  in  vain.  Conversant  with  every  form  of  self-in- 
flicted suffering,  how  should  he  find  strength  to  endure  the  im- 
pending death  of  Eleonora  !  His  was  a  prayer  transcending  the 
resources  of  language  and  of  thought ;  it  was  the  mute  agony 
of  a  breaking  heart.  But  after  the  whirlwind  and  the  fire,  was 
heard  the  still  small  voice.  It  said,  or  seemed  to  say,  ^  If  it  be  thy 
^  will,  she  shall  recover ;  but  not  for  her  real  welfare  nor  for  thine.' 
Adoring  gratitude  swept  away  every  feebler  emotion,  and  the 
suppliant's  grief  at  length  found  utterance.     '  Thy  will  be  done. 

*  Thou  knowest  what  is  best  for  us.     Whom  have  we  in  heaven 

*  but  thee,  and  whom  upon  earth  should  we  desire  in  comparison 
<  of  thee?'  At  the  age  of  thirty-six  the  Duke  of  Gandia  com- 
mitted to  the  tomb  the  frame  once  animated  by  a  spirit  from 
which  not  death  itself  could  separate  him.  In  the  sacred  retire- 
ment to  which  in  that  event  he  had  devoted  his  remaining  days, 
Eleonora  would  still  unite  her  prayers  to  his ;  and  as  each  of  those 
days  should  decline  into  the  welcome  shadows  of  evening,  one 
stage  the  more  towards  his  reunion  with  her  would  have  been 
traversed. 

The  Castle  of  Gandia  was  still  hung  with  the  funeral  draperies 
when  a  welcome  though  unexpected  guest  arrived  there.  It  was 
Peter  Faber,  the  officiating  priest  at  the  Crypt  of  Montmartre, 
charged  by  Ignatius  with  a  mission  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Christian  education  in  Spain.  Aided  by  his  counsels,  and  by  the 
letters  of  the  patriarch,  the  duke  erected  on  his  estates  a  church, 
a  college,  and  a  library,  and  placed  them  under  the  care  of 
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teachers  selected  by  Tgnatios.  The  sorrows  of  the  duke  were 
relieved  as  his  weatth  flowed  still  more  copiously  in  this  new 
channel  of  beneficence ;  and  the  universities  of  Alcala  and  Seville 
were  enlarged  by  his  bounty  with  similar  foundations.  But,  as 
Faber  remarked,  a  still  nobler  edifice  was  yet  to  be  erected  on 
the  soul  of  the  founder  himself.  .  The  first  stone  of  it  was  laid 
in  the  duke^s  performance  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises*  To  the 
completion  of  this  invisible  but  imperishable  building,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  inflexibly  devoted. 

With  Ignatius  the  duke  had  long  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence, in  which  the  stately  courtesies  of  Spanish  noblemen  not  un- 
racefully  temper  the  severe  tones  of  patriarchal  authority  and 
lial  reverence.  Admission  into  the  order  of  Jesus  was  an  hon- 
our for  which,  in  this  case,  the  aspirant  was  humbly  content, 
and  was  wisely  permitted  long  to  wait  and  sue.  To  study  the 
biography,  that  he  might  imitate  the  life  of  Him  by  whose  holy 
name  the  society  was  called ;  to  preach  in  his  own  household, 
or  at  the  wicket  of  the  nunnery  of  the  ladies  of  St  Clair;  and 
day  by  day,  to  place  in  humiliating  contrast  some  proof  of  the 
divine  goodness,  and  some  proof  of  his  own  demerit,  were  the 
^rst  probationary  steps  whicn  the  duke  was  required  to  tread  in 
the  toilsome  path  on  which  he  had  thus  entered.  It  was  a  path 
from  which  rhilip,  then  governing  Spain  with  the  title  of  r^ent, 
would  have  willingly  seduced  him.  He  consulted  him  on  the 
most  critical  affairs  ;  summoned  him  to  take  a  high  station  in  the 
states  of  Castillo  rand  pressed  on  his  acceptance  the  office  of 
grand  master  of  the  royal  household.  It  was  declined  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Had  Gandia  preferred  the  duties  of  his 
secular  rank  to  those  of  his  reUgious  aspirations,  Spain  might 
have  h^d  a  saint  the  less  and  seven  provinces  the  more.  With 
the  elevation  of  Alva,  the  butcheries  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
disgrace  of  Spain,  and  the  independence  of  Holland  might  have 
been  averted. 

Warned  by  his  escape,  the  duke  implored  with  renewed 
earnestness  his  immediate  admission  into  the  order;  nor  was 
Ignatius  willing  that  bis  proselyte  should  again  incur  such  dan- 
gers. At  the  chapel  of  his  own  college  he  accordingly  pro- 
nounced the  irrevocable  vows ;  a  Papal  bull  having  dispensed 
during  a  term  of  four  years  with  any  public  avowal  of  the  cnange. 
They  were  passed  in  the  final  adjustment  of  his  secular  affairs. 
He  had  Uvea  in  the  splendour  appropriate  to  his  rank  and  for- 
tune, and  in  the  exercise  of  the  bounty  becoming  his  eminence 
in  the  Christian  commonwealth.  But  now  all  was  to  be  aban- 
doned, even  the  means  of  almsgiving,  for  he  was  himself  hence- 
forth to  live  on  the  alms  of  others.     He  gave  his  children  in 
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mamoge  to  the  noblest  homes  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  transferred 
to  his  eldest  son  the  enjoyment  of  the  patrimonial  estates  of  Gan- 
dia,  and  then,  at  the  age  of  forty^  meekly  betook  himself  to  the 
study  of  scholastic  divinity,  of  the  traditions  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  canons  of  the  general  councils.  He  even  submitted  to  all 
the  rules,  and  performed  all  the  public  exercises  enforced  on  the 
youngest  student.  Such  was  his  piety  that  the  thorny  fagots 
of  the  schoolmen  fed  instead  of  smothering  the  flame  ;  and  on 
the  margin  of  his  Thomas  Aquinas  might  be  seen  some  devout 
aspiration,  extracted  by  his  sacred  aldiemy  from  each  subtle  dis*- 
tinction  in  the  text.  Never  before  or  since  was  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  to  which  he  now  proceeded,  so  hardly  earned 
or  so  well  deserved. 

Two  of  the  brothers  of  the  duke  had  been  members  of  the 

sacred  college,  and  his  humility  had  refused  the  purple  offered  at 

the  instance  of  the  emperor  to  two  of  his  sons.    But  how  should 

the  new  doctor  avert  from  his  own  head  the  ecclesiastical  cap  of 

maintenance  with  which  Charles  was  now  desirous  to  replace  the 

ducal  coronet  ?     He  fled  the  presence  of  his  imperial  patron ; 

made  and  executed  his  own  testamentary  dispositions,  delivered 

his  last  parental  charge  to  his  eldest  soti,  and  bade  a  final  adieu 

to  his  weeping  family.     The  gates  of  the  castle  of  Gandia  closed 

on  their  self-banished  lord.    He  went  forth,  like  Francis  Xavier, 

chanting  the  song  of  David — ^  When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt, 

^  and  the  house  of  Jacob  from  a  strange  people,' — ^adding  from 

another  strain  of  the  royal  minstrel,  ^  Our  bonds  are  broken  and 

^  we  are  delivered.'     He  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years  from 

this  time,  and  in  his  future  missions  into  Spain  often  passed  the 

.gc^tes  of  the  castle,  but  never  more  re«entered  them.    He  became 

a  stranger  even  to  his  children,  never  again  passing  so  much  as 

a  single  day  in  their  society,  or  even  permitting  binftelf  to  be- 

cpme  acquainted  with  their  offspring. 

As  the  bird  &et  free  to  her  nest,  so  hasted  the  emancipated 
duke  to  take  his  seat  at  th<e  footstool  of  Ignatius.  Yet  in  his 
route  thrQtigh  Ferrara  and  Florence,  his  sacred  impatience  was 
arrested,  and  his  hamUity  confirmed,  by  the  unwelcome  honours 
yielded  to  him  by  his  kinsmen,  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  those 
duchies.  He  would  have  entered  Rome  by  night ;  but  in  the 
city  of  triumphs  and  ovations,  the  victorious  Loyola  must  exhibit 
80  illustrious  a  captive.  Attended  by  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  bj 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Colonna,  and  by  a  long  train  of  cardi- 
nals, priests,  and  nobles,  the  Duke  of  Gandia  advanced  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  Casa  Professa.  There,  in  the  presence  of  his 
.  General,  his  wearied  spirit  found  at  length  the  repose  which  the 
most  profuse  liberality  of  fortune  had  been  unable  to  bestow. 
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With  tears  of  joy  he  kissed  the  feet  of  the  patriarch  and  of  his 
Professed  brethren,  esteeming  the  meanest  office  in  their  house- 
hold an  honour  too  exalted  for  so  unworthy  an  associate ;  and 
then,  in  a  general  confession,  poured  into  the  ear  of  Ignatius  every 
secret  of  his  consdence  from  the  dawn  of  life  to  that  long-desired 
hour. 

Sach  seal  was  a  treasure  too  precious  to  be  left  without  some 
gfreat  and  definite  object ;  and  as  the  duke  was  still  the  steward  of 
some  of  this  world's  treasures,  which  he  had  devoted  to  sacred  uses, 
they  were  employed  in  building  at  Rome  the  church  and  college 
afterward3  so  famous  as  the  College  de  Propaganda  Fide.  One 
only  secular  care  still  awaited  him.  His  rank  as  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  and  the  cross  of  Alcantara,  could  not  be  laid  aside  with* 
out  the  consent  of  the  emperor.     It  was  solicited  with  all  the 

frace  of  an  accomplished  courtier,  and  all  the  fervour  of  a  saint, 
(ut  while  he  awaited  at  Rome  the  answer  of  Charles,  a  new 
alarm  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  Casa  Professa.  The  dreaded 
purple  was  again  pressed  on  him  with  all  the  weight  of  Papal 
admonition.  To  avoid  it,  Gandia  fled  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  Ignatius,  returned  to  Spain,  performea  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Castle  of  Loyola,  kissed  the  hallowed  ground,  and  then  burying 
himself  in  a  Jesuit  College  at  Ognato,  once  more  awaited  the 
decision  of  the  emperor. 

It  soon  arrived.  He  was  no  longer  a  duke,  a  knight  of  St 
lago,  nor  even  a  Spanish  gentleman.  Solemnly,  and  in  due 
legal  form,  he  renounced  all  tnese  titles,  and  with  them  all  his  pro- 
perty and  territorial  rights.  Even  his  secular  dress  was  laid  aside, 
and  his  head  was  prepared  by  the  tonsure  for  the  Episcopal  touch, 
emblematic  of  the  most  awful  mystery.  The  astonished  specta- 
tors collected  and  preserved  the  holy  relics*  And  now  bent  in 
lowly  prostration  before  the  altar  at  Ognato,  the  Father  Francis 
had  no  further  sacrifice  to  offer  there,  but  the  sacrifice  of  a  heart 
emptied  of  all  the  interests  and  of  all  the  affections  of  the  world. 
Long  and  silent  was  his  prayer,  but  it  was  now  unattended  with 
any  trace  of  disorder.  The  tears  he  shed  were  such  as  might 
have  bedewed  the  cheek  of  the  First  Man  before  he  had  tasted 
the  bitterness  of  sin.  He  rose  from  his  knees,  bade  a  last  fare- 
well to  his  attendants ;  and  Father  Francis  was  left  alone  with 
.his  Creator. 

It  was  a  solitude  not  long  to  be  maintained.     The  fame  of  his 

•devotion  filled  the  Peninsula.     All  who  needed  spiritual  counsel, 

and  who  wished  to  indulge  an  idle  curiosity,  resorted  to  his  cell. 

Kings  sought  his  advice,  wondering  congregations  hung  on  his 

lips,  and  two  at  least  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  imitated  his  ez- 

.  ample.     His  spiritual  triumphs  were  daily  more  and  more  splen- 
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did ;  and)  if  he  might  escape  the  still  threatened  promotion  into 
the  college  of  Cardinals,  might  be  as  enduring  as  bis  life.  The 
authority  of  Ignatius,  not  unaided  by  some  equivocal  exercise  of 
his  ingenuity,  at  length  placed  Father  Francis  beyond  the  reach 
of  this  last  danger.  They  both  went  down  to  the  grave  without 
witnessing  the  debasement  of  their  order  by  any  ecclesiastical 
dignity. 

But  there  was  yet  one  tie  to  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  this 
world,  which  could  not  be  entirely  broken.     During  his  vice- 
regal administration,  Father  Francis  had  on  one  occasion  traversed 
the  halls  of  the  Castle  of  Barcelona  in  deep  and  secret  confer- 
ence with  his  imperial  cousin.     Each  at  that  interview  imparted 
to  the  other  his  design  of  devoting  to  religious  retirement  the 
interval  which  should  intervene  between  the  business  and  the 
close  of  life.   At  every  season  of  disappointment  .Charles  reverted 
to  this  purpose,  and  abandoned  or  postponed  it  with  each  return 
of  success.     But  now,  broken  with  sickness  and  sorrow,  he  had 
fixed  his  residence  in  a  monastery  in  Estremadura,  and  summon- 
ed the  former  viceroy  of  Catalonia  to  the  presence  of  his  early 
friend  and  patron.     Falling  on  his  knees,  as  in  times  of  yore. 
Father  Francis  offered  to  impress  the  kiss  of  homage  on  the  hand 
which  had  so  lately  borne  the  sceptre  of  half  the  civilized  world. 
But  Charles  embraced  his  cousin,  and  compelled  him  to  sit,  and 
to  sit  covered,  by  his  side.     Long  and  frequent  were  their  con- 
versations;  but  the  record  of  them  transmitted  to  us  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  has  but  little  semblance  of  au- 
thenticity. Charles  assails,  and  Borgia  defends  the  new  institute, 
and  the  imperial  disputant  of  course  yields  to  the  combined  force 
of  eloquence  and  truth.     It  seems  less  improbable  that  the  pub- 
lication of  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  to  be  written  by 
himself,  was  one  subject  of  serious  debate  at  these  interviews, 
aA^  that  the  good  father  dissuaded  it.     If  the  tale  be  true,  he 
has  certainly  one  claim  the  less  to  the  gratitude  of  later  times. 
What  seems  certain  is,  that  he  undertook  and  executed  some 
secret  mission  from  Charles  to  the  court  of  Portugal,  that  he 
acted  as  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  delivered  a  funeral 
oration  in  praise  of  the  deceased  emperor  before  the  Spanish 
court  at  Valladolid. 

From  this  point,  the  life  of  Borgia  merges  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  order  to  which  he  had  attached  himself.  It  is  a  pas- 
sage of  history  full  of  the  miracles  of  self-denial,  and  of  miracles 
in  the  more  accurate  acceptation  of  the  word.  To  advance  the 
.cause  of  education,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  own  society 
the  control  of  that  mighty  engine,  was  the  labour  which  Father 
Francis  as  their  General  chiefly  proposed  to  himself.     His  sue- 
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cess  was  complete^  and  he  lired  to  see  the  establisbment}  in 
almost  every  state  of  Europe^  of  colleges  formed  on  the  model 
of  that  whidi  he  had  himself  formed  in  the  town  of  Grandia. 

Borgia  is  celebrated  by  his  admirers  as  the  most  illustrious  of 
all  conquerors  of  the  appetites  and  passions  of  our  common  iia« 
ture ;  and  the  praise,  such  as  it  is,  may  well  be  conceded  to  him. 
No  other  saint  in  the  calendar  ever  abdicted  or  declined  so  great 
an  amount  of  worldly  grandeur  and  domestic  happiness.  No 
other  embraced  poverty  and  pain  in  forms  more  squalid,  or  more 
revolting  to  flesh  and  Uood.  So  strange  and  shocking  are  the 
stories  of  his  flagellations,  of  the  diseases  contracted  by  them,  and 
of  the  sickening  practices  by  which  he  tormoited  his  senses,  that 
even  to  read  them  is  of  itself  no  light  penance.  In  the  same 
spirit,  our  applause  is  demanded  for  feats  of  humility,  and  pro- 
digies of  obedience,  and  raptures  of  devotion,  so  extravagant, 
that  his  biogrraphers  might  seem  to  have  assumed  the  office  of 
penitential  executors  to  the  saint;  and  to  challenge  for  his  memory 
some  of  the  disgust  and  contempt  which  wfa«n  living  he  so  8tu< 
diously  courted.     And  yet  Borgia  was  no  ordinary  man. 

He  had  great  talents  with  a  narrow  capacity.     Under  the 
control  of  minds  more  comprehensive  than  his  own,  he  could 
adopt  and  execute  their  wider  views  with  admirable  address  and 
vigour.     With  rare  powers  both  of  endurance  and  of  action,  he 
was  the  prey  of  a  constitutional  melancholy,  which  made  him  de- 
pendent on  the  more  sanguine  spirit  of  his.  guides  for  all  his  aims 
and  for  all  his  hopes ;  but  once  rescued  from  the  agony  of  select- 
ing his  path,  he  moved  along  it  not  merely  with  firmness  but  with 
impetuosity.     All  his  impulses  came  from  without ;  but  when 
once  given  they  could  not  readily  be  arrested.     The  very  dejec- 
tion and  self*distrust  of  his  nature  rendered  him  more  liable  than 
other  men  to  impressions  at  once  deep  and  abiding.     Thos  be 
was  a  saint  in  bis  infancy  at  the  bidding  of  his  nurse — then  a 
cavalier  at  the  command  of  his  uncle — an  inamorato  because  the 
empress  desired  it — a  warrior  and  a  viceroy  because  such  was  the 
pleasure  of  Charles — ^a  devotee  from  seeing  a  corpse  in  a  state  of 
decomposition — a  founder  of  colleges  on  the  advice  of  Peter 
Faber — ^a  Jesuit  at  the  will  of  Ignatius — 'and  General  of  the  order 
because  his  colleagues  would  have  it  so.     Yet  each  of  these  cha- 
racters when  once  assumed,  was  performed,  not  merely  with  con- 
stancy, but  with  high  and  just  applause.     His  mind  was  like  a 
sycophant  plant,  fe^le  when  alone,  but  of  admirable  vigour  and 
luxuriance  when  properly'  sustained.     A  whole  creation  of  sacb 
men  would  have  been  unequal  to  the  work  of  Ignatius  Loyola; 
but,  in  his  grasp,  one  such  mam  could  perform  a  splendid  though 
but  a  secondary  service.     His  life  was  more  eloquent  than  all  the 
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homilies  of  Chryfiostom.  Descending  from  one  of  the  moat  bril- 
liant heights  of  human  prosperity,  he  exhibited  every  where,  and 
in  an  aspect  the  most  intelligible  and  impressive  to  his  contempo- 
raries, the  awful  power  of  the  principles  by  which  he  was  imr 
pelled.  Had  he  lived  in  the  times  and  in  the.  society  of  his 
infamous  kinsmen,  Borgia  would  not  improbably  have  shared 
their  disastrous  renown.  But  his  dependent  nature,  moulded  by 
a  far  different  influence,  rendered  him  a  canonized  saint ;  an  hon- 
ourable, just,  and  virtuous  man ;  one  of  the  most  eminent  miniit- 
ters  of  a  polity  as  benevolent  in  intention  as  it  was  gigantic  in 
design;  and  the  founder  of  a  system  of  education  pr^nant  with 
results  of  almost  matchless  importance.  His  miracles  may.  be 
not  disadvantageoudly  compared  with  those  of  the  Baron  Mon-. 
chausen ;  but  it  would  be  less  easy  to  find  a  meet  comparison  for 
his  genuine  virtues*  They  triumph  over*all  the  silly  legends  and 
all  the  real  follies  which  obscure  his  character.  Ilis  whole  mature 
life  was  but  one  protracted  martyrdom,  foir  the  advancement  of 
what  he  esteemed  the  perfection  of  his  own  nature,  and  the  highest 
interests  of  his  fellow-men.  Though  he  maintained  an  inti- 
mate personal  intercourse  with  Charles  IX.  and  his  mother,  and 
enjoyed  their  highest  favour,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  was  entrusted  with  their  atrocious  secret.  Even .  in  the  land 
of  the  Inquisition  he  had  firmly  refused  to  lend  the  influence  of 
his  name  to  that  sanguinary  tribunal ;  for  there  was  nothing  tno« 
rose  in  his  fiinaticism,  nor  mean  in  his  subservience.  Such  a 
man  as  Francis  Borgia  could  hardly  become  a  persecutor,  Hia 
own  church  raised  altars  to  his  name.  Other  churches  have 
neglected  or  despised  it.  In  that  all-wise  and  all-compassionate 
judgment,  which  is  uninvaded  by  our  narrow  prejudices  and  by 
out*  unhallowed  feelings,  his  fervent  love  of  God  and  of  man  was 
doubtless  •  permitted  to  cover  the  multitude  of  his  theoretical 
errori$(  and  real  extravagances.  Human  justice  is  severe^  not 
merely  because  inan  is  censorious,  but  because  he  reasonably  dis- 
trusts himself,  and  fears  lest  his  weakness  should  confound  the 
distinctions  of  good  and  evil.  Divine  justice  is  lenient,  because 
Uiere  alone  love  can  .flow  in  all  its  unfathomable  depths  imd 
boundless  expansion-^^impeded  by  no  dread  of  error,  and  diverted 
by  no  misplaced  sympathies.  .  . 

To  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  ;  to  Xavi^rg 
the  great  leader  in  their  missionary  enterprizes ;  to  Laynes^  th^ 
author  of  their  peculiar,  system  of  theology ;  and  to  Borgia,  the 
architect  of  their  syjStem  of  education,  two  names  are  to  be  added 
to  complete  the  roll  of  the  great  men  from  whose  hands  tbeif 
Institute  reeeived  the  form  it  retains  to  the  present  hour.  Thiese 
are  BeUarmine,  from  whom  they  learned  the  arts  and  resources  of 
controversy ;  and  Acquaviva,  the  fifth  in  number,  but  in  effect 
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the  fourth  of  their  Generals — who  may  be  described  as  the  Numa 
Pompilius  of  the  order.  There  is  in  the  early  life  of  Bellarmine 
a  kind  of  pastoral  beauty,  and  even  in  his  later  days  a  grace, 
and  a  simplicity  so  winning,  that  it  costs  some  effort  to  leave 
such  a  theme  unattempted.  The  character  of  Acquaviva,  one 
of  the  most  memorable  rulers  and  lawgivers  of  his  age,  it  would 
be  a  still  greater  effort  to  attempt* 

*  Henceforth  let  no  man  say,'  (to  mount  on  the  stilts  of  dear 
old  Samuel  Johnson,)  *  come,  I  will  write  a  disquisition  on  the 

*  history,  the  doctrines,  and  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits — at  least 

*  let  no  man  say  so  who  has  not  subdued  the  lust  of  story-telline.' 
Filled  to  their  utmost  limits,  lie  before  us  the  sheets  so  recenUy 
destined  to  that  ambitious  enterprize.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as 
well  thus  to  have  yielded  to  the  allurement  wnich  has  marred 
the  original  design.  If  .in  later  days  the  disciples  of  Ignatius, 
obeying  the  laws  of  all  human  institutions,  have  exhibited  the 
sure  though  slow  development  of  the  seeds  of  error  and  of  crime, 
sown  by  Uie  authors  of  their  polity,  it  must  at  least  be  admitted 
that  they  were  men  of  no  common  mould*  It  is  something  to 
know  that  an  impulse,  which  after  three  centuries  is  still  unspent, 
proceeded  from  hands  of  gigantic  power,  and  that  their  power 
was  moral  as  much  as  intellectual,  or  much  more  so.  In  our 
own  times  much  indignation  and  much  alarm  are  thrown  away 
on  innovators  of  a  very  different  stamp*  From  the  ascetics  of 
the  common  room,  from  men  whose  courage  rises  high  enough 
only  to  hint  at  their  unpopular  opinions,  and  whose  belligerent 
passions  "Soar  at  nothing  more  daring  than  to  worry  some  unfor- 
tunate professor,  it  is  almost  ludicrous  to  fear  any  great  move- 
ment on  the  theatre  of  human  affairs*     When  we  see  these  dainty 

fentlemen  in  rags,  and  hear  of  them  from  the  snows  of  the 
limmalaya,  we  may  begin  to  tremble*  The  slave  of  his  own 
appetites,  in  bondage  to  conventional  laws,  his  spirit  emasculated 
by  the  indulgences,  or  corroded  by  );he  cares  of  life,  hardly  daring 
to  act,  to  speak,  or  to  think  for  himself,  man — gregarious  and 
idolatrous  man — worships  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  adopts  its 
maxims,  and  treads  its  beaten  paths.  To  rouse  him  from  his  le- 
thargy, and  to  give  a  new  current  to  his  thoughts,  heroes  appear 
from  time  to  time  on  the  verge  of  his  horizon,  and  hero-worship, 
Pagan  or  Christian,  withdraws  him  for  a  while  from  still  baser 
idolatry*  To  contemplate  the  motives  and  the  career  of  such 
men,  may  teach  much  which  well  deserves  the  knowing ;  but 
nothing  more  clearly  than  this — ^that  no  one  can  have  shrines 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  distant  generations, 
unless  his  own  heart  was  an  altar  on  which  daily  sacrifices  of 
fervent  devotion,  and  magnanimous  self-denial,  were  offered  to  the 
only  true  object  of  human  worship* 
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Art.  II. — 1  •  Prods  de  Madame  Lqjarge^  {Vol  et Empoisonmeni^) 
'  complets  et  detaiUis.    Deuxiime  edition^    Annales  CrinmelleSf 
au  Bureau  Rue  ^Enghien.     Paris :  1840. 

2.  'Procis  de  Madame  Lafdrge^  etc.    Deuxiime  edition.    Pag^ 
nerrcj  JEditeur.      Paris :  1840.* 

3.  Memaires  de  Marie    CappeUe,   Veuve  Lafarge.    Ecrits  par 
eHe-mSme.    2  Tom.  8vo.    Londres:  1841. 

nnHB  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper  form  together  a 
-^     mournful  and  startling  history.     They  have  indeed  been 
but  too  generally  perused  in  the  careless  spirit  with  which  a 
novel  is  glanced  at  and  forgotten ;  because  they  have  been  sup* 
posed  to  contain  merely  the  story  of  one  of  the  common  horrors 
of  the  day,  sent  forth  to  gratify  the  prevailing  taste  for  excite- 
ment— to  occupy  for  its  hour  the  columns  of  a  Newspaper — 
to  be  hurried  over,  superseded  by  some  more  terrible  catas- 
trophe, and  then  forgotten  for  ever.     To  one,  however,  who 
will  more  carefully  scan  the  events  of  this  singular  drama,  there 
is  offered  much  that  should  be  the  subject  of  very  earnest  and 
anxious  enquiry — problems,  indeed,  upon  the  solution  of  which 
depend  the  security  and  the  happiness  of  society.    The  more 
narrowly  we  investigate  each  fearful  step  in  this  appalling  pro- 
ceeding, the  more  profound  will  be  our  astonishment  and  alarm 
at  finding  that,  amone  a  people  who  must  be  considered  to  rank 
among  the  most  civiuzed  of  nations — in  an  age,  too,  boasting 
loudly  of  its  many  and  vast  improvements  in  science  and  in  art 
— ^almost   every  judicial  safeguard  which  experience  and  fore- 
thought have  discovered  and  suggested,  for  the  protection  as 
well  of  the  accused  as  of  the  society  which  arraigns  him,  has  been 
overthrown  and  trampled  down ;  the  dictates  of  humanity,  of 
common  justice,  violated ;  and  a  court  of  justice,  assembled  to 
decide  upon  the  life  or  death  of  a  fellow-creature — where  all 
ought  to  be  calm,  impassive,  dignified — mild  though  firm,  com- 
passionate though  severe — converted  into  a  scene  of  rudeness 
^d  violence,  of  passionate  invective,  of  cruel  and  unjust  vitupera- 
tion, and  melodramatic  display. 

A  scene  so  remarkable  ought  not  to  pass  by  without  com- 


*  We  have  placed  these  two  accoants  of  the  Trial  of  Madame  Lafarge 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  because  they  mutually  explain  and  correct  each 
other. 
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ment.  Tbe  commity  of  nations  should  so  make  of  Europe 
one  family,  that  the  errors  fallen  into  at  Corr^ze  should  be 
deemed  an  injustice  done  to  the  whole  European  Qommunity. 
The  imperfections  of  tbe  French  system  of  Judicature  should  be 
signalized  by  a  comparison  with  other  and  varying  systems; 
and  thus  comparison  and  friendly  criticism  be  made  to  tend  to 
mutual  improvement 

Our  language  respecting  this  celebrated  proceeding  will,  we 
fear,  sound  barshlv  in  the  ears  of  our  neighbours.  Nevertheless, 
we  feel  assured,  that  before  we  leave  the  painful  subject  before 
us,  the  justice  of  our  animadversions  will  appear  but  too  manifest. 
In  many  things  has  France  improved;  in  many  has  she  set  a 
bright  example  to  other  nations ;  but  the  judges  of  Galas  and 
La  Barre  have^  unhappily  been  succeeded  by  functionaries  not 
wholly  unlike  themselves;  and  her  system  of  judicature,  as  exhi- 
bited on  this  occasion,  though  certainly  somewhat  less  barbarous 
than  the  atrocious  proceedings  signalized  by  Voltaire,  is  still  at 
variance  with  most  of  the  principles  which  reason  and  humanity 
would  employ  as  guides  in  judicial  procedure*. 

A  comBirison  of  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  French 
court  on^is  occasion,  with  that  which,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would  have  taken  place  in  this  country,  wiU  enable  us, 
with  comparative  ease,  to  explain  to  aa  English  reader  the 
grounds  of  our  unfavourable  opinion.  From  thus  putting,  side 
by  side,  the  different  steps  in  two  very  dissimilar  modes  of  pro^ 
cedure,  we  may  probably  be  able  to  discover  the  errors  of  both 
systems,  and  obtain  a  conception  of  that  which  an  enlightened 
people  ought  to  adopt.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
about  to  set  up  our  own  procedure  as  a  model,  or  that  we  intend 
to  assume  that  what  is  English  is  right.  .  The  comparison  we 
propose  is  intended  only  as  a  means  of  illustration :  nothing  can 
well  be  moi:e  dissimilar  than  the  two  systems  of  procedure ;  the 
opposition  will  thierefore,  at  every  step,  be  singular  and  interest- 
ing, and  may,  by  its  very  singularity,  suggest  the  true  principle 
which  ought  to  guide  us  in  every  step  of  the  process. 

Before  we  proceed  to  our  present  attempt,  in  this  species  of 
comparative  anatomy,  we  would  premise  a  few  observations, 
upon  the  end  sought  to  be  obtained  by  Judicature  as  a  means* 

It  is  usually  deemed  sufficient  to  >say,  that  the  object  which 
should  be  in  view  in  all  judicial  enquiries  is  the  attainment  of 
truth.  But  this  general  statement  is  far  from  being  suffi- 
cient; aftd  the  Yety  insufficient  conception  of  the  ends  of 
judicature  which  such  an  assertion  evinces,  has  led  to  the  greater 
number  of  the    cruel    and  pernicious  mistakes  exemplified  in^ 
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the  proceedings  now  under  our  consideration.  The  great  pur«» 
pose  of  that  class  of  judicial  proceedings  here  contemplated,  is 
to  maintain  a  feeling  of  security  from  wrong,  in  the  society  to 
which  the  tribunal  belongs.  If  a  member  of  the  community  be 
wronged  in  his  person,  property,  or  reputation,  and  there  be 
impunity  for  the  wrongdoer,  then  do  the  rest  of  the  community 
tremble  lest  they  should  also  suffer  the  same  wrong  :  and,  if  this 
impunity  be  frequent,  society  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  as 
each  man  endeavours  to  defend  himself  since  he  can  no  longer 
depend  upon  society  for  security.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
certain  and  rapid  the  punishment  which  the  tribunals  inflict  upon 
wrongdoers,  the  more  complete  is  the  security  of  the  community 
— the  more  completely  have  the  ends  of  judicature  been  attained. 

But  before  we  punish,  must  we  not  learn,  first,  whether  a 
Tvrong  has  been  done  ? — next,  by  whom  it  has  been  done  ?  And 
when  the  tribunal  makes  this  enquiry,  should  not  the  attainment 
of  truth  be  the  sole  object  of  its  solicitude  and  consideration  ? 
Our  answer  is.  No.  If  the  attainment  of  truth  ^  the  sole 
object  of  consideration,  we  must  seek  it,  no  matter  9^hat  cost 
of  terror  and  insecurity  to  society  at  large :  arid  thus  the  tribunal, 
by  its  enquiry,  may  do  a  greater  injury  to  the  community  than 
did  the  crime  it  seeks  to  punish.  Human  imperfection  renders 
the  administration  of  justice  of  necessity  a  system  of  averages. 
We  cannot  hope  for  perfect  certainty,  and  certainty  in  every 
case.  All  that  we  can  expect  is,  to  discover  the  necessary  facts 
in  so  large  a  number  of  cases  as  to  render  society  generally 
secure,  by  rendering  the  perpetration  of  crime  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous to  those  who  would  commit  it.  This  can  be  done,  and 
done  more  efficiently,  if  we  pursue  certain  predetermined  and 
specific  rules  of  enquiry,  than  if  we  were  to  give  the  tribunal,  on 
every  occasion,  perfect  and  uncontrolled  liberty  of  action.  The 
philosopher  sitting  quietly  in  his  closet,  may  imagine  that  every 
fact  that  has  the  slightest  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand  ought 
to  be  known  and  weighed — and  that  the  more  completely  the 
facts  are  known,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  attaining  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  respecting  the  particular  enquiry  instituted. 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  order  to  get  at  all  these 
facts,  it  may  be  necessary  to  invade  the  peace  and  security  of 
others;  that  the  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  comparatively 
insignificant  facts  serves  often  rather  to  confuse  than  enlighten  ; 
and  that  the  wider  is  the  field  of  enquiry,  the  greater  is  the  dan- 
.  ffer  of  mistake,  from  emotions  created  by  irrelevant  evidence, 
From  passion,  from  prejudice. 

In  every  judicial  enquiry,  then,  we  may  say,  indeed,  that  the 
object  sought  to  be  obtained  is  the  truth ;  but  that  truth  itself 
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must  be  nought  according  to  certain  fixed  and  pre-established 
modesf  of  enquiry — modes  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  as  safeguards  for  the  security  of  society  generally; 
and  that  the  very  form  of  the  enquiry  is  of  vital  importance  as 
respects  this  security. 

Let  us  now  endeavour,  by  examination,  to  discover  whether 
this  salutary  precaution  was  duly  considered  in  the  remarkable 
instance  before  us. 

In  the  following  narrative,  we  shall,  as  far  as  we  can,  present 
the  facts  to  the  reader,  in  the  order,  form,  and  manner,  in  which 
they  were  presented  to  the  tribunal.  This  mode  is  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  being  better  able  to  show  what  of  the  mul- 
titude of  facts,  relevant  and  irrelevant,  submitted  to  the  French 
jury,  could,  by  the  English  mode  of  procedure,  have  been  brought 
forward  in  evidence:  we  may  thus  perhaps  discover  to  what 
extent,  and  in  what  manner,  the  forms  of  either  nation  err — the 
one  by  admitting  much  that  is  unnecessary,  the  other  by 
excluding  something  that  is  needed  for  the  proper  administration 
of  justice. 

On  the  14th  of  January  1840,  Charles  Pouch  Lafarge  died 
at  Glandier,  in  the  department  of  La  Correze  in  France.  A 
few  days  after,  the  widow  of  Lafarge  was  arrested  upon  suspicion 
of  having  poisoned  him. 

,  Wh^n  the  house  of  the  deceased  was  searched  by  the  officers 
of  justice,  certain  diamonds  were  found,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  stolen  by  the  widow  before  her  marriage,  from 
Madame  la  Viscomtesse  de  Leautaud.  Hereupon  the  prisoner 
was  charged  with  larceny^  or  stealing — (fe  delit  de  vol) 

By  the  law  pf  France,  murder  is  classed  as  a  crime^  larceny  as 
a  delit.  The  crime  is  tried  by  the  assize  court  of  the  department 
— the  delit  by  the  Tribtmal  de  police  correctionnelle. 

The  charge  of  larceny  was  the  first  brought  to  trial.  The 
trial  commenced  on  the  9th  of  Julv  1840.  We  may  here,  in 
passing,  remark  upon  the  delay  that  Iiad  taken  place.  The  pri- 
soner was  arrested  towards  the  latter  end  of  January  upon  a 
charge  of  murder.  The  second  charge  was  soon  after  preferred, 
and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  tried  till  the  9th  of  July. 
In  the  proceedings  before  us,  no  application  for  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution  seems  to  have  been  made.  The  delay 
which  occurred,  appears  to  have  been  according  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  proceeding. 

Thi^  delay  in  the  case  of  a  common  larcepy  could  not  well 
have  occurred  in  England.  But  a  person  charged  with  ^  murder 
committed  out  of  London  in  th^  autumn,  cannot  bf  tried  before 
the  end  of  February  in  the  following  spring.     Suih  delsLy  is  a 
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gross  violation  of  justice,  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue* 

Before  the  charge  of  Btealing^  was-  gone  into,  the  counsel  for 
the  defence  moved  to  defer  the  trial;  first,  upon  the  ground 
that  there  being  two  charges,  one  of  having  committed  a  crimen 
the  other  of  having  committed  a  d4Ktj  the  charge  of  the  crime 
should  be  tried  first.  The  second  reason  given  for  delay  was, 
that  Madame  Lafarge  had  not  had^time  sufficient  for  her  de- 
fence. 

The  court,  however,  refused  the  delay  asked — whereupon  an 
appeal  was  entered  against  this  judgment,  and  delay  again  de- 
manded because  of  this  appeal.  The  court  again  refused  to  de- 
lay the  trial,  and  proceeded  to  investigate  the  charge.  Madame 
Lafarge  thereupon  retired — the  proceedings  went  on  in  her 
absence,  and  she  was  found  guilty  of  the  theft ; — the  trial  being 
by  a  judge  unassisted  by  a  jury. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  gave  judgment  afterwards — 1*  That 
the  demand  for  delay  was  properly  refused.  2.  But  that  an  ap- 
peal from  that  judgment  having  been  entered^  the  court  below 
was  not  justified  in  proceeding  further  until  that  appeal  was  de- 
cided— and  therefore  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  court 
below  were  quashed  as  irregular.* 

On  the  3d  of  September,  and  before  a  rehearing  of  the  trial 
for  stealing,  the  court  of  Assize  of  La  Correze  proceeded  to  the 
trial  of  the  prisoner  on  the  charge  of  murder.  A  preliminary 
enquiry  had  already,  according  to  due  process  of  law,  been  in^- 
tuted  in  July,  before  la  cMtnbre  des  mises  en  accuaationj  and  by 
the  arret  of  this  court  the  prisoner  was  sent  for  trial  before  the 
court  of  Assize. 

The  arrSt  gave  a  long  enumeration  of  facts  as  reasons  for  its 
decision,  which  dedsion  was  in  these  words  : — 

'  Attendu  que  de  ces  faits  r6sultent  des  charges  8u£Ssentes  pour  pro- 
noncer  la  mise  en  accusation : — Declare  qu'il  y  a  lieu  ^  accusation 
contre  Marie  Fortun6e  Capelle,  veuve  Lafarge,  pour  avoir  dans  les 
mois  de  Decembre  1839,  et  de  Janvier  1840,  attent6  a  la  vie  de  Charles 


^  One  of  the  roost  faulty  portions  of  English  criminal  jurisprudence 
.is  that  which  relates  to  the  right  of  appeal  from  decisions  on  criminal 
charges.  In  fact,  no  appeal  lies  from  the  judgment  of  the  court  or  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  except  on  the  ground  of  error  patent  on  the  fkce  of 
the  indictment— and  as,  under  the  present  system,  the  greater  portion  of 
all  the  criminals  in  the  country  are  tried  by  unlearned  justices  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  constant  and  flagrant  violations  of  law  and  justtoe  are 
the  necessary  result. 
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Joseph  Pouch  Lafai^e,  son  man,  par  Teffet  de  substances  snsceptibles  de 
donner  la  mort,  et  qui  Font  effectirenient  occasion^,  crime  pre^u  et 
puni  par  les  articles  30 1>  302,  du  code  p^nal. 

<  La  renroie,  en  consequence,  devant  la  cour  d'assises  da  department 
de  la  Corrdze,  seant  d  Tulle,  pour  y  etre  jug6e  selon  la  loi. 

*  Maintient  Tordonnance  de  prise  de  corps  decern6e  par  la  chambre  de 
conseil/  * 

Upon  this  charge,  on  the  3d  of  September,  the  prisoner  was 
brought  to  trial.  The  jury  being  chosen  by  lot,  and  declared 
legally  constituted  by  the  presiding  judge,  the  prisoner  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  judge : — ^t 

<  Accu86e,  lerez-vous, 

<  D.  Votre  nom  ?     R.  Marie  Cappelle,  femnie  Lafarge. 

<  D.  Quel  est  votre  age?     R.  Vingt-quatre  ans. 

<  D.  Yotre  profession  ?     R.  Je  n'ai  pas  de  profession. 

<  D.  Quel  est  voire  domicile  ?     R.  Au  Glandier.* 

The  jury  was  then  sworn,  and  the  prisoner  warned  by  the 
judge  to  be  attentive.  The  ^  acte  dCaccusationy  answering  to  the 
£nglish  indictment,  was  then  read. 

For  the  purposes  of  justice,  all  that  this  acte  dPaccumtion  need 
contain,  is  a  clear  specific  description  of  the  charge  against  the 

Erisoner — so  that  the  prisoner  may  know  distinctly  from  what  he 
as  to  clear  himself — ^and  the  court  and  jury  may  know  what 


*  The  regular  steps  in  this  procedure  appear  to  be«-> 

1.  An  ordonnance  de  prise  de  corps  decemSepar  la  chambre  de  eon- 
eeiL  This  is  similar  to  our  warrant  of  commitment  by  the  committing 
magistrate. 

2.  An  arret  by  the  cbambre  des  mises  en  accusation.  This  is  similar 
in  some  things  to  the  finding  of  a  true  bill  by  our  grand  jury — that  is, 
the  purpose  of  the  enquiry  seems  the  same,  though  the  mode  be  different. 

3.  After  the  arret  of  the  chambre  des  mises  en  aceusationy  the  pri- 
soner was  examined,  (on  this  examination  we  shall  hereafter  remark ;) 
and  upon  this  examination  and  those  of  the  several  witnesses,  the  pro- 
ewreur-gin&ral  frames  his  acte  d^aceusationj  which  is  apparently  intended 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  our  indictment.  There  appears  in  both  systems 
much  unnecessary  complication. 

f  The  jury  consists  of  twelve  jurymen,  and  two  supplementary  jury- 
men ;  the  prosecution  and  the  prisoner  had  an  equal  number  of  chal- 
lenges, viz.  eight  each.  The  number  of  challenges  seems  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  jurymen  present — ^in  the  present  case  thirty 
were  present ;  and,  as  fourteen  was  the  number  required  for  the  full  jury, 
the  number  of  challenges  permitted  became  necessarily  sixteen,  eight 
to  each  party.  This  would  appear  an  objectionable  mode,  as  open  to 
fraud  and  influence. 
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they  have  to  try.    By  the  law  of  England,  moreover,  in  cases  of 

felony,*  only  one  offence  can  be  charged  in  the  same  indictment 

— that  is,  two  charges  cannot  be  tried  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 

and    in  a  grave,   nay  often  capital  charge,  it  is  a  wise  and 

mercifu]  precaution.     The  mind  of  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  be 

distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  charges — nor  the  minds  of  the 

jury  unfairly  biassed  by  the  mention  of  many  supposed  offences. 

Recollecting,  then,  the  purpose  for  which  this  acte  daccusation  is 

employed,  an  examination  of  the  octo  itself  will  prove  hot  wholly 

uninstructive.     Unfortunately  it  is  impossible,  from  its  length, 

to  insert  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  document.     It  is  not 

impossible  to  describe  it. 

The  acte\A\Ji  the  name  of  the  Procureur- General,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  considered,  not  the  exposition  of  an  accusing  advocate 
— ^but  an  official  document  emanating  from  a  great  public  func- 
tionary. The  document  first  declares  that  it  is  the  declaration 
of  the  Procureur- General,  and  thus  proceeds : — 

<  Charles  Pouch  Lafarge  habitait  le  dandier,  department  de  la  Corr^ze 
^-il  y  exploitait  des  forges,  et  possedait  une  fortune  immobiliere  con- 
siderable; sa  famille  6tait  honnete;  son  p^re,  mort  depuis  plusiears  ann4es, 
avait  rempli  longtemps  les  functions  de  juge  de  paix  da  canton  du  Vi- 
geois.  Dou^  de  qualites  attachantes,  susceptible  de  sentimens  tendres 
et  g^n^reux,  il  6tait  aim6  de  ceux  qui  Tentouraient.'  t 

In  the  same  strain  of  sentimentality,  this  extraordinary 
judicial  document  proceeds  to  detail  every  fact  which  the  ac- 
cuser thinks  of  importance.  All  these  statements,  garnished 
with  the  most  outrageous  vituperation,  are  set  forth  without  the 
safeguard  of  an  oath,  without  the  check  of  cross-examination. 
Every  insinuation  that  the  most  artful  rhetoric  can  supply,  is 
without  hesitation  adopted — motives  and  intentions  are  without 


*  There  are  some  cases  in  which,  by  statute,  it  is  permitted  to  charge 
more  than  two  felonies-— viz.  in  embezzlement,  three  instances  may  be 
laid,  if  committed  within  six  months— and  also  in  an  indictment  for 
coining  a  double  charge  is  allowed. 

t  The  procureur-g6n6ral  published  two  editions  of  this  precious  piece 
of  rhetoric.  The  second  thus  varies  the  sentiments  :  <  Mari6  une  pre- 
miere fois,  il  avail  eu  le  douleur  de  perdre  sa  femme.  Bon,  gen^reux, 
cb6ri  de  ceux  qui  Tenvironnaient,  susceptible  lui-m^me  de  sentimens 
exalt6s)  il  sentait  le  besoin  de  s'environner  de  nonvelles  et  de  plus  douces 
affections.  11  d^sirait,  aussi^  trouver  dans  le  dot  d'une  seconde  Spouse, 
les  moyens  de  donner  d  son  industrie  plus  de  developpement  et  acti- 
vity.' Love  and  money  are  here  closely  conjoined.  The  exalted  affec- 
tions, and  the  desire  of  a  marriage-portion,  are  placed  in  no  very  seemly 
JQxtaposition. 
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apy  compunction  boldly  imputed — ctiaractenL  lire  described — and 
throughout,  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  is  assumed  as  a  thing  not 
capable  of  being  disputed.  In  short,  this  grave  Judicial  docu- 
ment is  a  written  pleading  against  the  prisoner.  Having  imme- 
diately to  remark  upon  the  manner  and  bearing  of  the  Avocat- 
General  upon  this  occasion,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  ob- 
servation upon  this  document,  viewed  in  the  character  of  a  writ- 
ten pleading.  No  Barrister  conducting  a  prosecution  for  murder 
in  England,  would  dare  to  make  such  a  statement  viva  Voce — and 
write  it  he  could  not.  The  moment  that  he  does  more  than  give 
a  naked  simple  statement  of  the  facts,  calmly  weighing  their 
value  as  evidence,  that  moment  he  is  considered  to  transgress 
the  line  of  his  duty,  and  the  Judge  would  infallibly  interrupt 
him.  But  in  this  proceeding,  we  find  a  document  on  which 
the  whole  after  prosecution  rests — assuming  the  character  of 
furious  advocacy — asserting,  without  compunction,  relevant  and 
irrelevant  facts,  and  taking  the  most  unfair  advantages  of  the 
unfortunate  prisoner — prejudging  her  case  without  a  shadow  of 
proof — distorting,  by  pretending  to  relate,  her  previous  histofy — 
and  thus  making  the  question  of  her  guilt  or  innocence  to  turn,  ~ 
not  upon  the  evidence  adduced  respecting  the  deed,  for  the  sup- 
posed perpetration  of  which  she  was  now  to  be  tried,  but  upon 
the  notion  which  the  jury  might  form  as  to  her  former  life  and 
character.  Doing  thus,  in  the  grave  character  of  a  public  officer, 
what  no  private  English  Advocate  with  a  spark  of  right  feeling 
would  deign  to  attempt,  and  what,  if  any  Cdunsel  could  be  fdund 
degraded  enough  to  essay,  no  English  Judge  would  permit  him 
to  accomplish. 

The  indictment  in  this  country  is,  by  the  present  practice,  strip- 
ped of  much  that  formerly  rendered  it  ridiculous.  It  still,  how- 
ever, retains  some  things  not  needed  for  the  purposes  of  justice, 
and  is  construed  with  such  technical  strictness,  that  due  punish- 
ment is  at  times  evaded,  and  justice  mocked  at.  This  strictness 
is  nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  advantageous.  Particular  and 
striking,  but  rare,  instances  may  indeed  be  cited  of  impunity  ob- 
tained, through  its  influence,  for  the  evil-doer.  The  precision, 
however,  which  is  thereby  rendered  necessary,  is  a  great  safe- 
guard for  the  innocent  accused ;  nothing  extraneous  is  set  forth— 
nothing  is  imported  into  the  cause  which  can  excite  or  mislead 
the  jury,  or  confuse  or  terrify  the  accused*  The  very  technica- 
lity of  the  form  and  language  of  the  indictment  robs  it  of  all 
appearance  of  passion,  and  prevents  the  polsibility  of  employing 
any  unfair  rhetorical  artifice.  Thus  making  it  present  a  striking 
contrast,  indeed,  to  that  ttti^Avagant  pleadingf  which  we  are 
jiow  considering. 
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After  stating  the  desire  that  M.  Lafarge  felt  for  a  new  and 
tender  affection,  and  the  mercantile  spirit  which  guided  him  in 
his  search  of  an  object  of  future  love,  the  ac^e  sets  forth  the  mode 
which  he  adopted  to  gain  the  desired  object ;  and  the  system 
which  it  discloses  is  among  the  most  extraordinary  and  painful 
incidents  of  this  sad  drama, 

M.  Lafarge  applied  at  Paris  to  a  marriage-broker  (agent  md^ 
trimoniale)  in  the  month  of  August  1839;  and  from  this  man 
came  the  proposal  that  he  should  marry  Marie  Cappelle.     This 
unfortunate  young  woman  was  an  orphan ;  her  father  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  imperial  guard,  and  had  died,  leaving  his  chil- 
dren to   the  care  of  his  wife,  who  married  again.     She  some 
time  after  died  also,  and  her  children  by  M.  Cappelle  were 
left  in   charge  of  her  relations.      Among  them  was  an  aunt, 
who  had  married  a  person  of  the  name  of  £)e  Martens ;  and  this 
M.  de  Martens,  though  moving  in  a  sphere  of  life  that  might  be 
almost   called   distinguished,   was   evidently   the  person   who, 
through  the  assistance  of  the  marriage-broker,  managed  the  mar- 
riage of  his  niece,  with  a  man  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  and 
whose  face  he  had  never  seen  three  days  before  he  determined  to 
entrust  to  him  for  life  the  orphan  child  then  under  his  charge. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  circumstance  is  pa,ssed  by  with  indif- 
ference by  all  persons  at  the  trial,  and  does  not,  as  far  as  we 
learn,  appear  to  have  excited  remark  or  astonishment  in  the  minds 
of  the  Journalists  of  France.     Are  we,  then,  to  assume  that  this 
agent  mcUrimoniak  is  commonly  employed  in  France  by  persons 
of  respectability  and  honour  ? — that  marriage,  still  a  matter  of 
convenanc€j  is  managed  after  a  new  fashion,  in  consequence  of  the 
changed  habits  of  h^  people — the  mercantile  spirit  of  the  time 
having  invaded  and  subdued  the  province  even  of  love  and  af« 
fection?     The   unfortunate   Madame   Lafarge   herself  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  her  marriagCi 
but  makes  no  mention  of  the  agent*   As  her  ^  Memoirs'  have  been 
written  since  her  trial,  she  could  not  fail  to  know  the  mode  in 
^  which  her  marriage  was  really  contracted.     Her  silence,  then,  is 
not  among  the  least  significant  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  strange  and  disgraceful  transaction*     She  avows  that 
she  married  not  from  affection,  but  necessity- — a  necessity  which 
her  forlorn  situation  imposed ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  her  assertion.     The  acte  d'dccusation  thus  briefly 
tells  the  story  of  the  marriage  z — *  This  idea  of  a  second  mar- 
'  riage  led  him  (M.  Lafarge)  to  Paris  in  the  month  of  August 
1839.   There  were  some  difficulties  in  the  way ;  but  he  was  soon 
'  introduced  to  a  M.  Foy,  (a  matrimonial  agent,)  and  this  man 
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*  proposed  to  him  to  marry  Marie  Cappelle.     Some  enquiries 

*  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  accused,   by  her  friends,  respect- 

*  ing  the  situation  of  Lafarge,  and  a  few  days  had  hardly 
<  elapsed  before  the  marriage  was  celebrated.     The  following 

*  night  the  new-married  pair  left  Paris  for  Glandier,  where  tbey 

*  arrived  on  the  15th  of  August  1839/  The  cucte  then  enters 
into  a  minute  history  of  the  life  of  Lafarge  and  his  wife  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  show,  that  there  were 
feelings  in  her  mind  which  would  induce  her  to  commit  the 
horrible  crime  with  which  she  was  charged.  The  manner  of 
stating  these  facts  is  studiously  adapted  to  the  end  of  exciting 
prejudice  and  passion  against  the  accused. 

The  history  of  this  period,  as  given  by  Madame  Lafarge  her- 
self, is  extraordinary,,  and  in  some  parts  improbable.  The  per- 
sons who  composed  her  *  Memoirs,'  (for  we  believe  them  not  to  have 
been  written  by  herself,  but  to  have  been  concocted  for  her,  and 
from  her  information,  by  professional  artists,)  being  desirous  of 
exciting  compassion  for  her  unhappy  condition,  have  described 
very  minutely  the  brutal  conduct  of  Lafarge  during  his  journey 
to  Glandier ;  and  extraordinary  pains  are  taken  to  press  upon 
the  reader's  belief  the  fdct,  that  Madame  Lafarge,  spite  of  the 
pressing  instances  of  her  husband,  resisted  successfully  all  his 
entreaties,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  nun  with  the  name  of  a 
wife.  For  what  purpose  this  statement  is  made,>  and  made 
with  such  repetition  and  pertinacity,  we  pretend  not  to  say. 
The  acte  of  accusation,  indeed,  points  to  the  same  thing;  but 
the  object  of  the  Procureur- General  is  plain  enough.  He 
wishes  to  make  it  appear  that  an  unconquerabld  disgust  had 
taken  possession  of  the  young  wife's  mind,^and  from  this  disgust 
he  infers  the  probability  of  her  being  the  murderer.  V Charles 
^  Lafarge  etait  dans  la  joie,  et  se  promettait  le  plus  heureux  avenir ; 

*  mais  ses  illusions  durerent  bien  peu.     Le  jourrmeme  de  son 

'  arrivee  au   Glandier  eclata  une  scene  aussi  imprevue  qu'affli-  * 

*  geante.     Marie    Cappelle   s'enfernia  dans  sa  chambre,  et  la 

*  elle  ^crivit  a  son  mari  la  lettre  la  plus  etrange,  ou  le  d^vergondage 

*  de  la  pensee  ne  le  cede  qu'au  cynisme  des  expressions  par 
^  lesquelles,   se  fietrissant  elle-meme,  elle  revele  a  son  epoux 

*  toutes  les  mauvaises  passions  dont  elle  est  agitee.' 

After  preparing  the  minds  of  the  jury  by  this  description,  the 
acte  goes  on  to  explain  the  plan  which  the  accused  was  supposed 
to  have  formed  and  adopted.  The  object  she  proposed  to  herself 
is  broadly  stated  to  be,  to  get  rid  of  her  husband.  The  reasons 
for  her  desiring  to  do  so  were,  that  she  disliked  his  person ;  that 
she  deemed  herself  imposed  upon  by  his  false  descriptions  of  his 
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property,  of  bis  house,  and  of  the  position  in  which  he  could 
place  his  wife ;  and  lastly,  by  a  desire  to  possess  herself  of  his 
property. 

In  order  to  obtain  possession  of  his  property,  and  get  rid 
of  him,  it  is  said  that  she  determined  to  persuade  her  husband 
to  make  his  will.  In  order  to  obtain  this  end,  she  is  charged 
with  pretending  to  make  her  own  in  favour  of  her  husband ;  and 
that  therefore  the  husband,  cajoled  by  her  apparent  fondness,  did 
in  reality  make,  and  deliver  her  a  will,  by  which  he  left  her  all 
his  property  should  she  survive  him.     ^  Des  ce  moment,  Marie 

*  Cappelle  arreta  sa  pensee  de  recouvrer  son  independence  par 

*  la  mort  de  son  mari,  dont  elle  recueillerait  la  succession." 

In  the  same  manner  the  whole  history  of  the  supposed  murder 
is  set  forth ;  and  after  the  reading  of  the  acte  was  finished  by 
the  oflScers  of  the  court,  M •  Decoux,  avocat-g^n&alf  stated  the 
case  to  the  jury. 

M.  Decoux  is  doubtless  a  distinguished  member  of  the  French 
bar,  and  we  may  fairly  assume  that  he  has  done  nothing  which 
the  manners  and  the  morality  of  that  body  condemn.  Our  re- 
marks, therefore,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  directed  against  the 
individual  advocate,  but  against  the  system  of  which,  for  the 
moment,  he  is  the  illustration.  As  directed  against  the  system, 
indeed,  which  sanctions  such  doings  as  were  then  witnessed,  our 
language  cannot  be  too  strong,  if  it  is  accurately  to  describe  our 
feelings  upon  this  occasion.  The  fact  that  a  prosecutor  in  a 
criminal  proceeding  is  a  public  officer,  and  as  such  can  have  no 
interest  in  obtaining  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,' never  for  one 
instant  seemed  present  to  the  mind  of  the  A  vocat- General.  He 
brought  the  habits,  conduct,  and  state  of  feeling,  of  the  mere 
advocate  in  a  private  cause  into  a  great  public  proceeding.  It 
is  the  duty  of  a  prosecutor  to  see  that  all  that  can  legally  and 
honestly  be  adduced  against  the  accused  should  be  fairly  laid  be* 
fore  the  jury.  It  is  his  interest,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  every  just 
member  of  society,  that  the*  accused  should  in  reality  turn  out  to 
be  innocent ;  but  that  if  he  be  really  guilty,  that  he  should  be 
legally  convicted.  But  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charge  preferred  against  the  prisoner, 
cannot  depend  upon  the  feelings  of  compassion  or  commiseration 
towards  the  unfortunate  family  of  the  murdered  man;  for  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury,  if  their  minds  be  disturbed  by  extraneous  emo- 
tions of  pity  or  anger,  may  be  the  result,  not  of  the  evidence,  but 
of  their  state  of  feeling.  Truth  and  justice  require  that  their 
verdict  should  result  wholly  from  the  evidence^  and  that  the  evi- 
dence should  relate  solely  to  the  fact  charged.  Did  A  commit 
that  act  ?     The  fact  of  A's  having  or  not  having  done  the  deed 
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caDnbt  depend  upon  the  emotions  which  the  jury  may  feel,  or 
upon  the  misery  which  resulted  from  the  act,  no  matter  who 
committed  it.  The  family  of  the  murdered  man  may  be  worthy, 
respectable,  now  forlorn  and  wretched  by  bis  death ;  but  that 
misery  does  not  make  or  prove  A  the  murderer — why  then  appeal 
to  the  passions  of  the  jury  on  such  an  occasion  ?  Why  play  the 
actor  throughout  the  spectacle,  and  make  it  appear  that  you  are 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  the  fate  of  the  victim,  and  filled  with 
violent  indignation  against  the  supposed  murderer  ?  Why,  but 
to  confound  the  jury,  to  disturb  their  judgments,  and  to  win 
their  verdict  without  the  aid  of  evidence  ?  It  is  impossible  ade- 
quately to  describe  the  conduct  of  the  Avocat- General  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  trial,  without  following  him  step  by  step  in  his 
conduct  of  it.  This  we  cannot  do,  but  must  be  content  with  a 
general  description,  illustrated  by  one  or  two  instances  of  the 
passion  and  almost  fury  exhibited  by  him  during  the  investiga- 
tion. To  any  one  accustomed  to  the  decorous,  impressive  calm- 
ness of  an  English  court,  these  violent  displays  appear  like  the 
poor  attempts  of  a  crackbrained  actor,  rather  than  the  serious 
pleadinc;  of  a  grave  and  dignified  functionary. 

The  language  which  we  shall  immediately  quote,  will  appear, 
when  read  in  a  just  acd  humane  spirit,  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
seemly— nay,  absolutely  cruel.  If  the  Avocat-Gen^ral  could  ad- 
duce evidence  to  convict  the  accused  of  the  heinous  crime  laid  to 
her  charge,  vituperation  was  not  required ;  if  he  had  not  such 
evidence,  it  was  iniquitous  to  employ  it.  After  her  conviction 
the  Judge  might  address  the  prisoner  as  guilty ;  before  her  con- 
viction no  one  had  a  right  to  treat  her  as  any  thing  but  inno- 
cent. ^  I  fear,'  would  have  been  the  language  of  an  English  At- 
torney-General, ^  I  fear,  gentlemen,  the  evidence  I  shall  adduce 

*  will  prove  but  too  clearly  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
^  If,  however,  that  evidence  should  leave  upon  your  minds  any 
'  reasonable  doubts  of  her  guilt,  you  will  be  required,  as  the 
^  humanity  of  the  law  directs,  to  let  her  have  the  benefit  of  that 
^  doubt ;  and  none  will  sympathize  with  you  more  than  I  shall,  in 

*  the  grateful  duty  that  will  devolve  upon  you,  when  you  declare 

*  her  innocent  of  that  dreadful  charge  which  it  has  been  my 

*  painful  office  to  prefer.     But,  gentlemen,  if  there  be  no  such 

*  doubt  upon  your  minds,  then,  however  painful  to  you  and  to 

*  us  all,  your  duty  to  your  country  and  your  God  requires  that 

*  you  should  pronounce  the  verdict  which  the  evidence  sanctions, 

*  and  say,  with  an  approving  conscience,  though  with  a  sorrow- 

*  ing  heart,  that  she  is  guilty.'  This  is  the  dignified  and  com- 
passionate language  of  an  honest,  firm,  and  upright  public  officer^ 

"•  the  performance  of  a  painful  but  necessary  duty.     Sedate, 
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gprave,  considerate,  just,  he  hardly  steps  out  of  the  province  of 
the  impassiye  judge  ;  employs  no  artifice,  descends  to  no  subter- 
fugfOi  rouses  no  passion,  influences  no  prejudioe-^but  calmly  sub* 
mitft  the  legal  evidence  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  and 
leaves  it  to  bear  with  its  own  intrinsic  weight  against  the  scale 
of  the  accused. 

The  Avocat-G^n^ral,  however,  began  with  a  Atudied  descrip- 
tion of  the  affliction  of  the  sorrowing  family  of  Laferge.  He 
described  the  mother  as  borne  down  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
generous,  kind,  and  tender  son.  The  sister,  too,  is  brought  for- 
ward to  make  part  of  this  scene  of  desolation  and  misery — and 
tbe  group  of  the  wretched  victims  is  studiously,  and  we  suppose, 
for  a  French  audience,  artfully  contrasted  with  the  cold,  mali- 
cious, cruel  murderer*  A  gay  picture  of  expected  happiness  for 
Lafarge  is  carefully  and  elaborately  painted  ;  nis  hopes  of  wealth, 
his  anticipations  of  connubial  bliss,  his  filial,  his  paternal  love, 
are  all  arranged  with  melodramatic  effect,  to  contrast  with  the 
sudden  horrors  that  obscure  his  horizon  and  that  of  his  unfortu- 
nate family.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  exordium  of  this  ha- 
rangue at  full  length,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  form  some 
conception  of  the  spirit  which  animated  the  orator  throughout : — 

*  £n  prenant  la  parole  dans  cette  enceinte,  notre  esprit  est  livr6  a 
nne  vive  preoccupation,  notre  coeor  est  rempli  de  plas  douloureuses 
Amotions*  £t  comment  en  serait-il  autrement  ? — comment  pourrions-nous, 
avep  un  coeur  tranquille,  avec  une  raison  froide,  venir  vous  presenter 
I'affligeant  tableau  de  ce  crime  ?    Comment  notre  coeur  pourrait-il  ne  pas 
saigner— ne  pas  se  d^chirer,  k  Paspect  de  toutes  les  infor tunes  qui  sont 
entass^es  dans  cette  enceinte?     Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  Fhorreur  da' 
crime  que  nous  emeut ;  d'autres  Amotions,  des  Amotions  aussi  dolon- 
reuses,  plus  vives,  peut-^tre,  nous  assi^gent.     £n  effet,  il  n'a  pas  suffi  a' 
cette  femme  de  precipiter  dans  la  tombe,  par  de  mojens  affreux,  Thomme' 
auquel  elle  venait  d'enchaiiier  sa  destin^e,  cet  homme  qui,  vous  Tappren- 
drez  dans  le  cours  de  ces  longs  d4bats,  n'avait  eu  pour  elle  que  de- 
I'amour  et  des  sympathies  qui  dominaient  sa  pens^e,  qui  remplissaient, 
qui  debordaient  son  ame.     £h  bien  I  non  ;  ce  crime  ne  lui  a  pas  suffi — il. 
a  fallu  qu'elle  le  commit  avec  une  perseverance,  une  audace,  qui  sont, 
sans  example,  j'ose  le  dire,  dans  les  fastes  des  instructions  criminelles. 

*  Mais,  Messieurs,  les  cboses  qui  ont  6t6  pouss^es  a  ce  point ;  telle  a 
et6  la  colfere — si  j'ose  m'exprimer  ainsi — la  colore  froide  et  impitoyable, 
a^ec  laquelle  cette  femme  s'est  precipit^e  sur  sa  victime  pour  sabreuVer 
de  son  sang,  que  peut-Mre  Fexc^s  m^me  de  son  audace  de  viendra  pour  elle 
I'un  des  moyens  les  plus  toucbans  de  sa  defense. 

«  Messieurs,  ne  le  perdons  pas  de  vue,  nous  ne  sommes  pas  encore  sur 
le  terrain  de  la  discussion.  Dana  ce  moment,  nous  n'avons  a  vous 
r^tracer  que  les  faits ;  plus  tard,  pifut-^tre,  n'aurons-nous  pas  besoin< 
d'autre  tache,  car  Taffaire  pr^sente  ce  caract^e  exceptionel  qu'il  suffira 
de  Yous  rapeller  les  t^moignag^;  vous  retracer  les  faits,  et  que  nous 
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pourrons  ensuite  nous  ]en  remettre  ayec  confiance  a  la -conscience  da 

*  II  7  arait  dans  cette  contr^e  aa  Glandier,  une  famille  qoi  yi^ait 
henrense.  Elle  se  composait  d'une  yielle  mere*  pauyre  femme !  Paavre 
malheureiue  femme,  accablee  de  tant  de  donleurs  et  menacee  de  tant 
doutrages.  £He  arait  un  fiU  Pouch  Lafarge,  qai  vivait  avec  elle  dans 
I'intimit^  la  plus  vraie,  sons  I'inflaence  de  ces  sentimens  si  doax  qui 
unissent  an  Bis  a  une  mere.  Ce  jeune  homme  etait  dans  la  force  de 
I'dge ;  la  nature  ne  Tavait  pas  done  d*une  intelligence  superieure,  il 
n*avait  pas  re9a  cette  education  brillante  qui  aurait  pu  plaire,  coDvenir 
aux  habitudes  de  Marie  Cappelle ;  mais  il  etait  bon,  genereux ;  male  il 
etait  aim6— il  6tait  plein  de  fa  sensibility  la  plus  yraie — ^il  etait  dispose  a 
aimer,  k  cherir  tous  cenx  qui  I'entouraient.  £t  puis,  s'il  s'etait  pea 
liyre  d  la  culture  des  lettres,  s'il  arait  pea  recherche  les  avantages  de 
r6ducation  du  monde,  il  avait  dirig6  toates  les  facult^s  de  son  esprit 
yers  des  Etudes  solides,  des  trayaux  s6rieax.  Maitre  de  forges,  il  avait 
senti  le  besoin  d*entendre  les  progrds  de  son  art ;  maitre  de  forges,  Teil- 
lant  et  la  nuit  et  le  jour,  son  esprit  inyentif  soccupait  sanscessede 
donner  k  son  industrie  la  plus  grande  actiyit6« 

<  J'oubliais  de  yous  dire  qn*il  avait  uue  soeur — pauvre  femme  encore  a 
laquelle  les  douleurs  n'ont  point  manqu6.  Autour  de  lui  yiment  des 
gens  honnetes  qui  le  connaissaient,  rafTectionaient — c'etaient  d'excellens, 
de  sinclres  amis,  des  serviteurs  fideles,  de  paysans  devours,  parceque  leur 
maitre  etait  plein  de  bonte  pour  eux.' 

After  a  full  statement  of  every  thin^  that  he  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  proof  and  explanation  of  tne  charge  of  murder,  the 
A vocat- General,  as  a  peroration  to  his  diatribe,  proceeded  to 
give  Jhe  history  of  the  charge  of  larceny  in  these  words :— *  I 
'  wish,  gentlemen,  that  I  could  confine  myself  to  this  exposition, 
already  so  long.  I  wish  that  it  was  not  my  duty  now  to  call 
your  attention  to  other  facts — and  to  impress  upon  the  fore- 
head of  this  woman  the  stamp  of  another  ignominy,  n(A 
resulting  from  the  present  accusation.  Why  did  she  not  her- 
self wish  to  save  me  this  painful  task  ?  In  place  of  striving 
against  the  evidence — in  place  of  irritating  justice,  if  justice 
can  be  irritated,  by  a  system  of  defence  which  is  in  itself 
a  crime — if  she  had  confessed  herself  guilty  of  the  charge 
of  stealing  the  diamonds  which  has  been  preferred  against 
her,  I  should,  in  bringing  before  you  this  evidenbe  of  her 
character,  experience  a  feeling  of  pain.'  He  then  further  says, 
that  he  is  aware  that  between  the  charge  of  murder  and  the  theft 
there  is  no  necessary  connexion ;  but  that  his  duty,  as  a  roan  of 
honour  and  a  magistrate,  compels  him  to  set  forth  her  guilt  in 
the  theft,  because  it  proves  her  character  to  be  deplorably  bad ! 
Was  ever  such  a  reason  given  for  such  a  proceeding — and  that, 
too,  by  one  boasting  himself  to  be  a  man  of  honour  and  a  magis- 
trate?    He  sums  up  his  observations  respecting  this  separate 
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charge  in  the  following  strain : — *  By  the  side  of  this  most  in- 

*  famous  theft,  is  thus  placed  the  most  infamous  defamation  in 
^  the  world — calumny,  another  species  of  poisoning — moral  poi- 

*  soning,  which  kills  not  the  body,  but  which  hills  honour.     Do 

*  you  hear,  Marie  Cappellel' 

After  this  revolting  apostrophe,  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
jury,  and  finishes  thus : — *  I  conjure  you  to  communicate  with  no 

*  person — subject  yourselves,  beyond  these  walls,  to  no  impres- 
^  sion  which  may  do  violence  to  your  convictions,  or  affect  the 
* -purity  of  your  verdict.    I  demand  this  of  you;  because,  before 

*  all  things,  I  demand  that  you  should  be  just.  You  cannot  be 
^  so,  if  you  permit  the  solicitations  of  those  who,  at  any  cost, 
^  would  save  a  woman  who  cannot  be  saved.' 

By  the  law  and  the  practice  of  England,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  two  felonies  cannot  be  proved  under  one  Indictment ;  two 
offences  cannot  be  described  by  the  Counsel  in  his  opening 
speech ;  because  he  cannot  state  any  thing  of  which  he  is  not 
able,  either  in  fact  or  by  law,  to  give  evidence.  M.  Decoux, 
therefore,  had  he  been  in  an  English  court,  would  have  been 
saved  any  pain  he  might  have  felt  on  this  occasion  ;  as  he  would 
quickly  have  been  told  by  Judge  and  Counsel,  that  he  had  trans- 
gressed his  duty,  and  done  a  gross  wrong  to  the  prisoner,  merely 
by  alluding  to  a  charge  of  theft  as  then  hanging  over  her. 
Nothing  is  more  common  with  us,  than  for  several  Indictments 
to  be  preferred  against  one  prisoner  at  the  same  time  for  separate 
offences — all  to  be  tried  at  the  same  sessions  or  assizes.  But  on 
the  trial  of  one  Indictment,  any  allusion  to  the  other  charges 
would  be  deemed  deserving  of  the  severest  censure.  If,  indeed, 
a  prisoner  chooses  to  bring  forward  evidence  in  proof  of  his 
former  good  character,  and  thus  seeks  to  influence  the  jury  in 
his  favour,  then  it  is  competent  to  the  prosecuting  Counsel  to 
cross-examine  the  witnesses  coming  forward  in  support  of  the 
prisoner's  character  as  to  any. former  conviction,  and  as  to  his 
general  reputation  ;  but  until  the  prisoner  make  this  attempt  to 
weigh  down  the  evidence  by  his  former  character,  no  allusion 
can  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor  to  any  thing  but  the 
evidence  upon  the  specific  charge  then  under  investigation. 
The  salutary  rule  of  the  English  law  and  practice,  by  which  the 
evidence  is  confined  to  the  issue,  and  the  observations  of  Counsel 
to  what  he  is  permitted  to  prove,  would  have  materially  tended 
to  maintain  the  decorum  and  to  promote  the  justice  of  all  the 
judicial  proceedings  in  which  M.  Decoux  played  so  prominent  a 
part. 

As  we  proceed  we  shall  have  yet  further  to  comment  on  the 
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bearing  of  the  Avocat-Gen^ral  towards  the  accused :  we  shall 
now  continue  our  description  of  the  trial  itself. 

As  soon  as  the  Avocat-Gen^ral  had  finished  his  addressj  the 
Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  M.  Paillet,  raised  the  objection  wich 
we  have  above  discussed,  and  prayed  the  court  that  the  evidepce 
might  be  confined  to  the  issue  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the 
murder ;  and  that  no  witnesses  might  be  examined  as  to  the 
alleged  larceny — stating,  and  we  think  accurately,  such  to  he 
the  humane  provision  of  the  French  law.  But  bis  objection 
was  overruled,  and  all  the  witnesses  produced  by  the  prosecution 
were  allowed  to  be  examined;  so  that  in  reality  the  prisoner 
was  put  upon  her  trial  for  two  offences  at  the  sanie  time.  A 
greater  outrage  on  common  sense  and  justice  was  never  perpe- 
trated. 

The  next  step  in  the  proceeding  was  one  (lirectly  opposed,  not 
only  to  the  practice  of  our  courts,  but  to  the  feelings  of  our 
people.  The  first  person  examined  was  the  prisoner  herself 
— the  presiding  Judge  conducting  the  examination. 

A  full  examination  of  the  prisoner  had  already  been  taken  by 
the  vice-president  of  the  Tribunal  de  Tulle,  immediately  after 
the  Chambre  de$  mises  en  accmation  had  pronounced  the  anit 
declaring  that  she  was  to  be  tried ;  but  whether  the  answers  of 
the  prisoner  were  to  be  considered  as  a  voluntary  declaration, 
does  not  appear.     By  the  English  course  of  proceeding,  on  the 
accusation  being  made  before  the  committing  magistrate,  the 
prisoner  is  always  asked  what  he  desires  to  say ;  being  cautioned 
at  the  same  time  that  what  he  says  will  be  taken  down  in  writing, 
and  produced  against  him  at  the  trial.     He  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  answer  or  not,  just  as  he  pleases ;  and  the  important  practical 
consequence  attending  the  proceeding  is,  that  his  not  answering 
is  never  adverted  to  as  a  circumstance  to  his  discredit.     This  is 
the  only  approach,  in  the  English  system,  to  any  thing  like  an 
examination  of  the  prisoner ;  out,  in  the  French  procedure,  the 
examination  of  the  accused  appears  among  the  most  important  of 
those  submitted  to  the  consiaeration  of  the  jury.     Whether  this' 
mode  is  that  best  calculated  to  ascertain  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  person  accused,  is  one  of  the  most  disputed  and  disputable  of 
the  many  vexed  questions  of  criminal  judicature ;  and  one  which^ 
we  believe,  cannot  be  properly  decided  without  reference  to  the 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  peculiar  to  every  people*   In  Eng- 
land, such  an  open  examination  of  the  prisoner  would  es^^te  very 
general  disgust,  and  raise  up  improperly  compassion  foi:  the  guil- 
ty.    Moreover,  we  feel  from  experience  that  such  a  process  is 
unnecessary  for  security ;  and  are,  th(9refore,  well  plefised  to  be 
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spared  the  pain  of  inflicting  upon  the  wretched  prisoner  a  species 
of  mental  torture.  In  France,  it  may  be,  that  the  habits  of  the 
people  do  not  fit  them  for  the  practical  business  of  judicature. 
With  us  the  experience  of  centuries  is  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another ;  the  people  from  time  immemorial  have 
taken  an  important  part  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  they 
and  our  courts  have  become  skilled  in  the  marshalling  and  appre- 
ciation of  evidence.  The  French  public,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
deem  that  the  mode  they  have  adopted  is  necessary  for  the  public 
safety :  if  such  be  the  general  feeling,  the  examination  of  the 
prisoner  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  though,  from  the  experience 
of  the  case  before  us,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  at  all  reconciled 
to  the  practice.* 

The  story  of  the  unfortunate  young  woman,, as  told  by  herself 
in  her  various  interrogatories,  does  not  justify  the  terrible  accu- 
sation to  which  she  was  subjected ;  nor  do  the  contradictions 
which  occur  in  her  narrative,  excite  in  our  minds  the  suspicion 
which  they  created  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  which  decided  her 
fate.  Her  story,  previous  to  the  illness  of  her  husband,  is  briefly 
this  : — Being  left  an  orphan,  with  a  moderate  fortune,  viz.  80,000 
francs,  being  also,  as  she  herself  says,  not  greatly  blessed  with 
beauty,  her  family  were  anxious  toprovide  for  her  an  establish- 
ment by  means  of  a  husband.  They  adopted  in  consequence 
the  plan  already  described ;  though  she  herself,  in  her  answers, 
pointedly  denies  that  she  was  at  sul  cognisant  of  the  employment 
of  the  matrimonial  agent.  She  married  for  the  sake  of  the  posi- 
tion which  a  husband  would  give  her ;  and  she  was  led  by  the 
representations  of  her  family,  and  of  Lafarge  himself,  to  believe 
that  she  was  about  to  become  the  mistress  of  a  comfortable  and 


*  The  method  of  examination,  as  practised  by  the  French  courts,  seems 
also  open  to  reprehension.  The  Judge  indeed  appears,  on  the  whole,  the 
.person  least  exceptionable  for  discharging  the  office  of  examiner ;  but  it 
is  a  matter  for  grave  consideration,  whether  it  be  not  a  great  evil  to  sub- 
ject the  judge  to  the  chance  of  becoming  excited  and  prejudiced  by  taking 
upon  himself  this  office.  He  is  very  liable  to  be  made  a  partizan  by  the 
conflict  that  of  necessity  must  take  place  between  the  accused  and  the 
interrogator.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  examination  is  not  carried 
on  and  finished  at  once  ;  but  as  every  point  of  the  evidence  given  by  the 
witnesses  tells  against  the  accused,  he  is  suddenly  called  upon  by  the 
judge  to  explain  away  the  difficulty,  and  is  thus  compelled  to  make  bis 
defence  many  times  over,  and  to  discharge  the  most  difficult  duty  that 
can  be  devolved  even  upon  a  skilled  advocate,  and  through  a  long  trial 
to  }§^9]^  in  bif  mind  the  whole  bearing  pf  each  separate  piece  of  evidence. 
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even  elegant  household  and  establishment.  Married  at  three- 
and-twenty  to  a  perfect  stranger,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  she 
"was  startled  and  alarmed  when  she  suddenly  found  herself 
separated  from  all  whom  she  had  known  through  life,  and 
placed  completely  in  the  power,  and  subject  to  the  absolute 
control,  of  her  stranger  husband.  Scenes  occurred  on  their 
journey  from  Paris  to  Glandier,  not  very  extraordinary  when 
viewed  with  reference  to  all  the  surrounding  circumstances; 
and  Madame  Lafarge  is  not  the  first  upon  record  in  whom  the 
same  sort  of  terrors  led  to  pursue  the  same  sort  of  resistance.  In 
the  midst  of  these  disputes,  with  her  mind  heated  and  her  fears 
excited,  she  arrived  at  Glandier — her  dwelling  for  her  future  life. 
Here  she,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  luxurious  elegaivce  of 
Paris^  found  a  rude,  dilapidated,  and  comfortless  habitation;  and 
a  family  little  likely,  by  their  education  or  their  habits,  to  Sym- 
pathize with  her,  or  to  diminish  or  alleviate  her  distresses*  In  a 
fit  of  despair  she  wrote  to  her  husband  a  wild  and  passionate 
letter,  in  the  foolish  hope  of  regaining  her  liberty,  by  accusing 
herself  of  having  deceived  her  husband.     She  says,  *  I  was  in 

<  such  despair  at  my  position,  I  desired  so  much  that  Monsieur 
^  Lafarge  would  allow  me  to  go  away,  that  I  said  things  the  most 

<  inconceivable  and  false  in  onler  to  obtain  my  wish.'  She  told 
him  she  was  in  love  with  another  man — that  he  had  deserted  her 
— and  that  she  in  spite  bad  married  ;  and  she  uses  the  following 
remarkable  expression,  by  which  she  seeks  to  explain  the  cause 
of  her  terror  and  distress : — •  Helas  I  je  vous  vis ;  j'ignorais  les 
^  myst^res  du  mariage ;  j*avais  tressailli  de  bonheur  en  serrant  ta 
*  main;  malheureusel  je  crus  qu*un  baiser  sur  le  front  seul  te 
^  serait  du — que  vous  seriez  comme  un  pere.'  She  then  asserts 
that  she  had  seen  her  former  lover  on  the  road ;  that  she  had 
taken  poison,  and  had  prepared  a  loaded  pistol  to  destroy  herself, 
but  had  not  courage  to  carry  her  purpose  into  effect ;  that  she 
desired  only  to  be  sQlowed  to  depart,  intending  to  go  to  Smyrna. 
All  these  statements,  in  her  examination,  she  declares  to  be  uittrue, 
and  told  only  because  of  her  desire  to  get  away.  In  her  answer 
to  the  judge,  when  pressed  by  him  to  explain  why  she  had  writ- 
ten these  various  falsehoods,  she  accounts  for  it  after  this  fashion : 
^  How  can  you  explain  this  letter,  and  the  circumstances  under 


*  from  all  the  world.  At  Orleans,  I  had  with  my  husband  an 
« extremely  disagreeable  scene — in  truth,  I  was  extremely 
<  wretched  during  the  whole  journey.     When  I  arrived  at  Glan- 

*  dier,  in  place  of  that  charming  country-house  with  which  they 
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^  had  lured  me,  I  found  a  dilapidated  and  ruined  habitation.     I 

*  found  myself  alone,  shut  up  in  a  large  chamber  which  was  to 
^  be  mine  for  life«     I  lost  my  reason — I  had  an  idea  of  travelling 

*  to  the  East — I  thought  of  all  those  thingSr— the  contrast — my 
<  imagination  was  excited — I  was  so  wretched  that  I  would  have 
^  given  the  whole  world  to  get  away.'  This  very  natural  descrip^i- 
tion  puzzled  the  Judge  ;  he  could  not  understand,  could  not  sym- 
pathize with  it ;  anaafter  various  enquiries,  he  says,  ^  So  then 
^  your  conduct,  on  your  arrival  at  Glandier,  was  the  result  of  the 
^  discontent  you  felt  upon  seeing  a  dwelling  that,  without  doubt, 

*  did  not  answer  the  expectations  which  had  been  raised  in  you  ?' 
— Answer.  *  Yes,  sir.'  But  then  it  appears  a  change  took  place 
in  her  conduct,  which  to  the  Judge  appeared  inexplicable ;  but 
which  she  explains  by  saying,  that  Lafarge,  by  his  constant 
kindness,  had  conquered  her  first  feeling,  and  won  her  good- 
will; that,  therefore,  she  wished  to  make  him  happy,  and 
occupied  herself  about  her  house  and  husband's  affairs ;  and  these^ 
affairs  of  her  husband  are  not  without  their  mystery :  but  the 
edium,  if  any,  must  fall  not  0n  her,  but  her  husband.* 

It  appeared  that  Lafarge  was  in  want  of  money.  He  had 
discovered,  or  fancied  he  had  discovered,  a  new  process  for  the 
smelting  of  iron,  and  desired  to  take  out  a  Patent  for  the  inven-^ 
tion  ;  and  also  to  borrow  funds  to  carry  on  his  iron-works  more 
extensively,  according  to  his  new  method.  He  had  persuaded 
himself,  and  seems  to  have  persuaded  his  wife,  that  his  specula- 
tions were  obtain  to  confer  on  him  great  wealth,  and  they  both 
were  anxious  to  obtain  the  money  requisite  to  carry  his  plans  into 
effect.  She  wrote  to  her  friends  in  Paris,  describing  her  expec- 
tations in  glowing  colours,  and  begged  of  them  to  interest  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  patent  which  Lafarge, 
sought  for  his  discovery,  as  well  of  borrowing  the  money  needed 
for  the  more  extensive  operations  contemplated.  She  distinctly 
asserts,  that  ^  Lafarge  at  this  time  wanted  to  borrow  money  of 


*  An  expression  used  by  the  prisoner  in  this  part  of  her  ex!Etmination 
implies  a  state  of  things  at  variance  with  that  indicated,  rather  than 
actually  described,  in  her  Mimoires.  The  words  are  these :  we  keep 
them  in  the  original  advisedly.  *  Lafarge  m'avait  comble  de  preuves 
^  d  affection,  il  etait  aussi  bon  pour  moi  qu*il  ^tait  possiblew     Cela  m'a 

*  touch^i  je  n*ai  pas  pu  faire  autrement  que  de  (I'accus^e  h^site  quel- 

*  ques  instans  sur  le  mot)  que  de  remplir  mes  devoirs,  de  rendre  la  vie 

*  plus  heureuse  d  M,  Lafarge.     Je   me  suis  ensuite  occup^e  de  ma 

*  maison.    Le  Glandier  n*a  plus  occup6  qu'une  faiWe  part  de  ma  vie. 
^  Pen  i  pea  je  me  suis  aenti  de  Taffectioa,  de  I'estime  pour  M*  Lafarge, 

*  et  j  ai  desir6  de  le  rendre  heureux*'    .  ;  . 
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*  her  family.     He  sent  me  the  plan  of  the  letters  which  I  was  to 

*  write  to  this  effect.  I  copied  and  sent  them/  And,  therefore, 
the  Judge  indulged  in  his  next  question  in  a  sort  of  half-aside 
insinuation  respecting  this  proceeding,  which  at  once  shows  the 
dangerous  character  of  such  an  examination.  It  converts  the 
Judge  into  an  Advocate — it  enlists  his  vanity  against  the  prisoner, 
and  induces  him  to  employ  his  practised  skill  and  ingenuity  in  dis- 
torting her  answers,  and  drawing  therefrom  unjust  and  unfavour- 
able inferences.  The  whole  proceeding  spoken  of  by  the  accused  is 
in  itself  exceedingly  simple,  natural,  and  really  deserving  of  no 
reprobation.  A  young  girl,  newly  married,  listens  to  her  hus- 
band's plans,  enters  into  his  schemes  with  eagerness,  believes  his 
calculations,  and,  under  his  dictation,  writes  letters  to  her  friends, 
describing  her  hopes,  and  asking  their  aid  in  realizing  them  ;  and 
upon  this,  thus  remarks  the  Judge,  who  sets  out  with  assuming  her 
to  be  guilty  : — '  So,  then,  these  letters  were  not  the  expression 

*  of  your  own  opinion — your  calculations  were  then  nothing  more 
'  than  the  result  of  the  calculations   and  suppositions  of  M. 

*  Lafarge,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  him  the  money  he 
^  needed.    It  was  a  species  of  seduction  which  you  desired  to  employ 

*  with  regard  to  those  to  whom  you  wrote!  Can  we  wonder  at  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  when,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  trial, 
the  presiding  Judge  could  hazard  such  a  remark — one  so  tho- 
roughly unjust  and  cruel — one  so  likely  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  jury  for  every  future  unfavourable  inference  regarding  the 
prisoner  ?  Throughout,  the  plan  of  the  prosecution  was  to  repre- 
sent her  as  a  person  endowed  with  extraordinary  ability — who, 
by  the  force  of  her  intellect,  was  placed  above  the  common  follies 
or  weakness  of  her  age  and  sex ;  obeying  steadily,  indeed,  the 
dictates  of  a  depraved  and  wicked  spirit,  but  pursuing  her  objects 
with  an  unerring  sagacity — an  untiring  and  remorseless  perse- 
verance. The  Judge  throughout  his  interrogatory  assumes  this 
hypothesis;  he  enlarges  constantly  upon  her  intelligence,  and 
will  not  allow  or  understand  in  her  case  the  ordinary  motives  and 
feelings  which  would  impel  and  guide  any  other  young  girl  in  her 
situation.  The  instance  here  set  forth  is  but  one  among  a  thou- 
sand— the  whole  trial  was  conducted  after  the  same  fashion. 

Lafarge  now  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  obtain  the  wished-for 
patent,  and  his  wife's  relatives  were  among  the  first  persons  to 
whom  he  applied  for  aid.  While  absent,  a  circumstance  occurred 
that  had  a  fatal  influence  upon  the  future  destiny  of  his  wretched 
wife.  Supposing  her  to  tell  the  truth,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  what  she  apparently  intended  to  do — supposing  her 
guilty,  nothing  could  be  more  depraved,  as  well  as  wild  and 
extravagant^  than  the  scheme  attempted. 
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While  Lafarge  was  thus  at  Paris,  his  wife  had  her  portrait 
drawn  by  a  young  woman  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  portrait 
she  determined  to  send  to  her  absent  husband.  It  was  put  into 
a  box,  and  into  that  box  she  also  placed  some  cakes  made  by  the 
mother  of  Lafarge,  and  a  tender  and  affectionate  letter.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  more  important  circumstance  of  this  affair,  let 
us  dismiss  the  consideration  of  this  letter,  and  the  others  which 
she  addressed  to  her  husband  while  at  Paris ;  the  affectionate 
tenor  of  which  excited  the  suspicions,  or  rather  is  used  to  justify 
the  already  excited  suspicions,  of  the  presiding  Judge.  He  asks 
her  how  she  could  cpnciliate  this  amazing  tenderness,  (tendresse 
exalt^e,)  this  sort  of  mystic  affection^  which  she  here  manifested 
towards  her  husband,  with  that  cruel  letter  which  she  had  written 
some  months  before  to  him  on  her  arrival  at  dandier ;  and  the 
scene  that  took  place  during  the  journey  from  Paris,  when 
Lafarge  wanted  to  break  into  her  room  while  she  was  in  a 
bath.  ^  It  is  diflBcult  enough,'  he  says,  *-  to  understand  the 
'  metamorphosis.'  The  poor  girl  answered  that  she  saw  no 
relation  between  the  scene  and  the  letter.  The  Judge  there- 
upon grew  angry,  and  declared,  with  some  petulance,  that 
he  would  persist  in  his  question,  aiyl  insisted  on  having  an  an- 
swer ;  and  he  put  his  question  with  this  unfair  insinuation  : — *  In 

*  the  first  letter  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  was  nothing  in  com- 

*  mon  between  you  and  the  husband  you  had  accepted,  either  in 
'  your  intellect  or  in  your  affections.    In  the  other  letters,  on  the 

*  contrary,  there  is  the  expansion  of  a  heart  which  gives  itself 

*  with  warm  affection,  nay  even  with  enthusiasm,  to  the  husband 
^  to  whom  it  is  united.'  (It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  put 
into  intelligible  English  these  expressions  of  French  sentiment ; 
the  words  are,  *  Dans  les  autres,  au  contraire,  on  voit  Texpansion 

*  d'un  coeur  qui  se  donne  avec  effusion,  et  meme  avec  enthou- 

*  siasme,  a  I'epoux  auquel  il  est  uni.')    Then  he  goes  on  to  say, 

*  This  fickleness  (mobility)  could  indeed  be  understood  in  per- 

*  sons  not  endowed  with  your  intelligence ;  but  in  your  case  it  is 
'  difficult  to  comprehend  it.'  The  answer  of  the  prisoner  is  per- 
fectly sufficient.     *  I  have  already  answered  that  the  kind  oflSces 

*  of  M.  Lafarge  had  gained  my  heart.  In  truth  I  loved  him — 
«  not  indeed  with  love,  but  affection.     He  wrote  me  very  pas- 

*  sionate,  tender  letters,  and  I  believed  it  my  duty  to  make  him 

*  happy  by  using  the  same  language.'  Then,  again,  in  this 
unseemly  fencing-match  between  the  judge  and  the  prisoner, 
comes  this  reply  in  the  shape  of  a  question : — *  Thus,  then, 

*  according  to  you,  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  months,  to 

*  this  antipathy  which  you  had  conceived  for  your  husband, 
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^  and  which  had  led  you  to  desire  to  escape  to  Smyrna  to  get 
'  rid  of  him,  had  succeeded  sentiments  of  gratitude,   of  ten- 

*  derness,  of  devotion  ?' — *  Yes,  sir.     You  know  that  when  one 

*  receives  a  letter,  very  kind,  very  ^ood,  one  always  feels  dis- 

*  posed  to  make  happy  the  person  who  has  shown  you  this  affec- 

*  tion ;   above  alU  wnen  it  is  a  husband  that  writes^  and  when 

*  you  wish  to  make  this  husband  happy/ 

But  in  the  fated  box,  besides  this  letter,  there,  were  cert^n 
cakes.  When  the  box  left  Glandier  it  had  four  or  five  small 
cakes  in  it,  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  country  by  the  mother 
of  Lafarge.  When  the  box  arrived  in  Paris,  it  contained  only 
one  large  cake ;  thus  it  is  clear  that,  from  the  time  when  the 
box  was  last  seen  by  the  family  at  Glandier  and  its  arrival  at 
Paris,  it  must  have  been  opened,  and  one  cake  substituted  for 
several.  The  cake  sent  by  Madame  Lafarge,  she  told  her  hus- 
band to  eat  at  a  certain  nour,  saying  that  she^  at  that  same 
hour^  would  do  the  same — this  beings  it  seems,  an  established 
custom  among  iovers.  Lafarge  did  eat  of  this  cake,  and  was 
soon  after  exceedingly  ill-^and  the  inference  immediately  drawn 
was,  that  the  cake  was  poisoned  by  the  wife. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  cake  was  not  produced.  Evi- 
dence was  given  to  show  thsit  a  cake  as  large  as  a  plate,  and  one 
only,  was  in  the  box  on  its  being  opened  at  Paris ;  but  it  was 
also  shown,  that  it  had  necessarily  been  out  of  the  hands  and 
power  of  the  prisoner  in  its  transit  from  Glandier  to  Paris.  It 
was  closed  by  the  servant  Clementine,  in  the  presence  not  only 
of  the  prisoner^  but  of  her  mother-in-law,  of  Le  Bruri,  and  an- 
other young  w^man ;  and  then  given  to  a  servant,  who  took  it  to 
the  coach-ofBce.  Nobody  seemed  to  think  of  the  impossibility 
for  the  prisoner  to  make  a  poisoned  cake.  With  so  many  prying 
eyes  about,  not  too  favourable  to  the  accused,  the  making  of  a 
cake  would  have  been  known,  talked  of,  and  afterwards  remem- 
bered. Moreover,  the  box  when  it  left  Glandier  was  sealed ; 
those  seals  when  it  reached  Paris  were  broken — by  the  officers 
of  the  octroi^  it  is  said — but  others  might  have  done  It ;  and  if  a 
different  cake  did  really  find  its  way  to  Paris,  they  who  broke 
the  seals  may  have  substituted  one  for  the  other.  A  person 
named  Denis^  a  clerk,  went  on  a  mysterious  voyage  to  Paris, 
saying  he  was  going  elsewhere  ]  and  there  were  many  other  sus- 
picious circumstances  ^hich  pointed  him  out  as  the  criminal. 
We  shall  have  hereafter  to  speak  of  this  man. 

Soon  after  the  reception  of  this  box,  and  the  illness  that  fol- 
lowed,' Lafarge  left  Paris  and  returned  home.  He  arrived  ill  at 
Glandier  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  died  on  the  14th.    His  wife 
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was  charged  with  having  caused  this  sadden  death,  by  adminis- 
tering to  him  arsenic  while  he  lay  ill.  The  Judge  proceeded 
to  interrogate  her  as  to  &e  accusation. 

We  may  here  remark  upon  another  evil  that  is  necessarily  at- 
tendant on  this  examination  of  the  accused.  In  the  present  cade, 
before  the  prisoner  could  be  properly  convicted  of  the  murder, 
the  jury  should  have  been  satisfied  on  two  distinct  enquiries }  the 
first  being,  did  the  deceased  die  in  consequence  of  being  poisoned 
by  arsenic ;  and  if  he  did,  then,  did  the  prisoner  knowingly 
administer  the  arsenic  of  which  he  so  died. 

On  both  of  these  questions  the  English  law  would  have  re- 
quired the  jury  to  be  without  any  reasonable  doubt  before  they 
could  deliver  a  verdict  of  guilty;  and  the  Judge  would  distinctly 
tell  them,  that  they  must  be  satisfied  on  both  points,  but  that 
they  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  first  before  proceeding  to  discuss 
the  second.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  first  question  was 
assumed  during  the  whole  examination  of  the  prisoner;  and  every 
art  was  employed  to  make  the  jury  believe  that  many  motives 
Tvere  impelling  her  to  wish  and  to  contrive  her  husband's  death. 
The  minds  of  the  jury  being  thus  prejudiced,  they  came  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  Did  he  die  by  poison  ?  fully  pre- 
pared to  decide  it  in  the  affirmative — ^willing  to  believe  every 
thing  that  strengthened  their  adopted  conception,  and  very  averse 
«ven  to  Hsten  to  any  evidence  that  tended  to  prove  it  incorrect. 
The  lon^  examination  of  the  prisoner,  upon  the  assumed  ground 
•that  her liusband  died  by  poison,  powerfully  contributed  to  this 
mischievous  prepossession — ^and  in  every  case  wherein  two  steps 
of  proof  are  required  to  establish  guilt,  the  dame  evil  effect  must 
be  produced  by  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  accused. 

The  quantity  of  irrelevant  matter  introduced  on  this  trial  is 
absolutely  marvellous,  while  the  facts  stated  in  evidence  which 
really  related  to  the  issue,  are  in  the  same  proportion  few,  and 
for  the  most  part  insignificant  ;-^gathered  from  the  voluminous 
passages  called  evidence,  they  may  thus  be  shortly  stated. 

Lafarge  arrived  at  Glandier  on  the  5th  of  January,  exceeding- 
ly ill — he  went  immediately  to  bed,  and  was  attended  by  his  wife, 
bis  mother,  and  his  sister-^and  various  other  persotls,  besides  his 
medical  attendants,  had  access  to  him.  Great  confusion  reigned 
throughout  the  whole  household,  and  the  dying  man's  bedchamber 
goon  became  a  scene  of  strife,  and  of  constant  and  wretched  dis- 
turbance* His  illness  was  apparently  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  The  disease  from  day  to  day  niade  progress,  and 
finally  terminated  his  existence.  The  charge  which  the  prose- 
cution sought  to  establish  was,  that  she,  after  his  arrival  at  Glan- 
dier, at  different  times  admitfistered  arsettie  to  him  in  his  fi^ 
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and  medicine.  To  substantiate  this,  it  was  proved  that  the 
prisoner  had,  in  December,  procured  arsenic  from  a  druggist, 
writing  to  him  openly  for  it,  saying,  that  she  desired  it  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  rats,  by  which,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  she  was  devoured.  Again  it  was  proved,  that  on 
the  5th  of  January  she  had  procured  arsenic  from  the  same 
druggist,  and  that  this  time  it  was  obtained  on  the  prescription 
{prdmnance)  of  the  physician  attending  her  husband — the 
alleged  purpose  being  to  destroy  the  rats  which  disturbed  the 
sick  man's  repose;  she  asserting,  and  without  contradiction, 
that  the  physician  wrote  his  prescription  for  the  arsenic  by 
desire  of  Lafarge  himself.  And  lastly  it  was  proved,  that 
the  clerk  Denis  had  been  ordered  by  her,  through  her  maid- 
servant, to  bring  some  more  arsenic,  and  that  he  did  buy  and 
bring  some  from  Tulle.  The  arsenic  is  thus  shown  to  be  in  the 
house,  and  in  her  possession,  and  certainly  in  her  power.  The 
next  step  was  to  show  that  she  administered  it  to  the  deceased. 

It  appeared  that  she  had  sent  for  powdered  gum  at  the  same 
time  that  she  had  ordered  the  arsenic ;  and  that  of  this  powdered 
gum  she   herself  drank  repeatedly,   and  that  she  gave  it  to 
Lafarge.     The  direct  charge  was,  that  while  pretending  to  give 
him  gum  she  gave  him  the  poison.     The  proof  of  this,  if  we  strip 
it  of  all  that  is  irrelevant,  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  confused,  and 
weak ;  but  the  mode  in  which  the  Avocat-Gen6ral  sought  to  prove 
it — the  mode  which  the  French  law  permitted  him  to  adopt — well 
deserves  the  serious  attention  of  every  one  who  desires  to  make 
the  law  a  protector  of  the  innocent.     Of  some  of  the  methods 
employed  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  jury,  we  have  already 
spoken.     But  not  content  with  the  history  of  the  unfortunate 
girl's  marriage — with  the  story  of  her  disappointment,  her  quar- 
rel with  her  husband — with  the  strange  tale  of  the  cake  sent  to 
Paris — not  content  with  all  these  irtelevant  means  of  exciting  a 
prejudice  against  her,  he  allowed  the  wildest  stories  to  be  related 
about  her; — the  fancies  that  entered  into  the  heads  of  her  neigh- 
bours, the  conjectures  of  gossiping  crones,  the  malicious  insinu- 
ations of  guilty  and  unworthy  servants — are  adduced  as  grave 
and  important  pieces  of  evidence,  that  ought  to  weigh  with 
rational  men  \yhen  called  upon  to  discharge  the  awful  duty  of 
deciding  upon  the  life  or  deatn  of  a  fellow  creature.  As  specimens 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  our 
comparison,  we  will  mention  two  instances  of  evidence  adduced 
of  the  sort  we  are  here  describing. 

One  of  the  witnesses  examined  was  a  M.  Aim^  Sirey,  who 
came  forward  voluntarily  to  disclose  to  the  court  an  important 
fact ;  and  he  was  allowed,  after  being  sworn,  to  proceed  after  the 
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following  manner. — In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  Judge — 
What  have  you  to  say  ?  M,  Sirey  answers, 

*  A  fact  which,  np  to  the  present  moment,  has  appeared  either 
indifferent  or  to  confirm  the  guilt  of  the  accused »  now  seems  to  me, 
in  the  presence  of  the  new  events' of  the  trial,  to  be  singularly  modi- 
fied, and  to  acquire  such  gravity  as  to  make  it  imperative  on  my  con- 
science to  reveal  it  to  the  jury  and  to  the  court/  {Movement  d^aUentioHf 
says  the  reporter.)  <  I  was  at  Objet  during  the  first  days  of  December, 
when  I  received  a  visit  from  my  bailiff,  who  manages  my  estate  at  Com- 
born,  near  to  Gland ier.  He  breakfasted  with  me';  and  the  conversation 
falling  upon  the  prosperity  that  was  likely  to  happen  in  the  affairs  of  M. 
Lafarge,  as  well  through  his  invention  as  by  means  of  the  fortune  he 
had  acquired  by  his  marriage,  my  bailiff  spoke  the  following  words, 
which  I  repeat  verbatim/  (At  this  stage  of  this  idle  story,  in  an 
English  court  M.  Sirey  would  by  judge,  counsel,  jury,  have  been  com- 
manded to  hold  his  peace,  and  depart  about  his  business.  To  the  rule 
of  evidence  which  would  have  led  to  this  summary  dismissal  of  such 
an  impertinent  intruder  we  shall  immediately  advert ;  at  present,  we  pro. 
eeed  with  the  testimony  as  received  by  the  French  court.)  «  M.  Lafarge 
will  not  profit  by  these  advantages,  for  he  will  be  poisoned  by  his  wife.'' 
(General  marks  of  surprise.)  *  I  did  not  attach  much  importance  to 
these  words ;  but  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  this  poisoning,  foretold 
eight  or  ten  days  before,  with  the  death  of  M.  Lafarge,  which  ful- 
filled the  prophecy,  appears  to  me  now,  in  presence  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  disclosed  before  the  court,  so  important  as  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  justice,  and  to  require  that  the  bailiff  should  be  examined/ 

'  The  Judge — Are  you  quite  sure  as  to  the  date  of  this  conver- 
'  sation?  Answer — Yes,  sir.  What  day  did  M.  Lafarge  die? 
'  It  was  the  14th.  But  what  was  the  day  of  the  week?  The 
'  Judge— i^fter  having  ascertained — it  was  Tuesday.  M.  Sirey — 
'  Well,  then,  it  was  Sunday  the  5th  that  my  bailiff  said  this.' 
The  Judge,  after  some  further  enquiry  as  to  the  date  of  the  con- 
versation, asked  whether  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  hear  the 
bailiff;  and  the  Counsel  for  the  prisoner  insisting  that  it  wi^s,  he 
was  ordered  to  attend.  One  curious  observation  respecting  the 
report  of  the  bailiff  was  made  by  M.  Sirey — *  It  appeared  that 
^  he  (the  bailiff^  related  these  stories  (ces  bruits)  as  emanatingjrom 
^  the  relations  of  Lafarge!  That  is,  they  determined  beforehand 
to  accuse  his  wife  of  murder,  and  (if  imputations  are  to  be  per- 
mitted) they  laid  their  plans  so  as  to  give  their  predetermined 
accusation  an  air  of  truth.  This  evidence  was  given  on  the  4th 
of  September,  and  not  till  the  12th  was  the  bailiff  found;  and 
then  his  version  of  the  affair  was,  '  that  he  was  talking  one  day 
'  with  a  M«  Lafaurie  about  the  arrival  of  Mme.  Lafarge  at 

<  Glandier,  who  said  she  was  very  rich,  but  that  she  and  her  hus- 

<  band  were  not  happy  together.    That  a  letter  had  been  written 
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^  by  her  to  Lafiarge,  in  i^hich  she'  ^eelared  she  lofted  another 

<  man  also  called  Charles,  but  that  he  was  not  Charles  La&rg^e; 
'  and  that  then  M,  Lafaurie  said;.  *^  if  he  were  in  the  place  of 
'  Lafarge  he  would  let  her  go,  for  fear  she  should  do  him  some 

<  ill  turn."' 

By  the  law  of  England,  hearsay  evidence  is  not  admissible, 
and  no  conversation  can  be  given  in  evidence  that  has  not  taken 
place  in  the  hearing  of  the  prisoner*  M.  Sirey  and  his  bailiff 
would  therefore  have  been  alike  excluded ;  the  minds  of  the  jury 
would  not  have  beeq  distracted  by  an  accumulation  of  idle  non- 
sense ;  or  subject  to  the  improper  mfluence  of  vague  and  unsup- 
ported reports.  Once  open  the  door  to  this  sort  of  gossip,  and 
no  man  would  be  safe — reputation,  property,  life,  would  often 
depend  upon  a  rumour  which  malice  might  designedly  invent, 
and  a  foolish,  busy  curiosity  circulate  and  improve — conjecture 
would  be  converted  into  proof,  and  the  whisper  of  every  doting 
crone  would  usurp  the  office,  or  outweigh  the  influence  ^ 
evidence  given  by  percipient  witnesses  under  the  sanction  of 
an  oath. 

Another  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  sought  to  pre^ 
judice  the  unfortunate  accused,  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  by  the 
'aid  of  this  species  of  evidence,  was  remarkably  exemplified  by 
the  testimony  given  by  the  clerk  Denis.  Grave  suspicion  rested 
upon  this  man  that,  if  the  deceased  did  come  to  his  death  by 
poison,  he  was  the  person  really  guilty ;  and  yet,  with  all. the 
suspicion  that  throughout  the  proceedings  rested  apon  him,  he 
was  allowed  to  begin  his  story  with  this  statement  z^*— 

*  On  the  8th  of  January,  Madame  Marie  Lafarge  having  learned  that 
I  was  going  to  Luhersac,  had  me  called  into  her  apartment.  When  I 
came,  she  mads  me  go  out  into  the  garden,  and  there  commanded  me 
.  to  bring  her  some  arsenic,  some  black  puddings,  and  sausages.  I  bought 
the  puddings  and  the  sausages,  but  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  bay  the 
arsenic.  On  the  .9th  I  bought  ^some  iot  twenty  sous,  at  the  shop  of 
M.  Lafosse*  On  the  lltb,  as  I  was  going  to  Tulle,  on  the  business  of 
M.  Lafarge,  I  received  a  note  from  Madame  Marie  Lafarge,  by  her 
maid-servant.  She  told  me  in  this  note  *  to  buy  at  Tulle  some  black 
paddings,  sausages,  some  arsenic,  and  a  mouse-trap.  Fearing  lest 
Madame  might  be  angry,  I  said  to  my  wife^ — [Here  he  would  have  been 


*  This  note  was  not  produced,  nor  asked  for.  By  our  practice,  the 
witness  would  not  haye  been  permitted  to  speak  of  its  contents,  until 
some  account  had  been  given  of  the  note  itself.  Was  it  in  existence? 
If  yes,  then  produce  it,  or  hojd  youi*  tongue  as  to  its  contents.  If 
destn>ye<^  explain  how,  when,  why^ull  which  eirplanatidne  would  have 
c^x,  great  doubt  upon  tbe  t0s|iaio.ny.r 
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•topped  bj  an  English  judges  beqftuse  about  to  relate  a  conversation 
that  occurred  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  prisoner} — "  I  suppose  I  must 
f^  get  this  arsenic^  since  I  hare  been  told  twice  to  get  it."  I  again  said  to 
my  wife,  ^*  I  very  much  fear  lest  this  arsenic  may  be  made  to  serve  to 
«*  procure  the  death  of  M.Lafarge."  I  said  that,  because  Madame  Charles 
had  said  before  M.  Magneaux,  that^  if  she  wished  it,  her  husband  would 
not  be  alive  in  twenty-four  hours.  She  had  said  also,  she  should  only 
wear  mourning  a  year,  as  they  did  at  Paris,  if  her  husband  happened  to 
die/ 

Another  violation  of  our  rules  of  evidence  was  permitted  in 
this  witness,  as  in  ail  the  others.     No  witness  is  allowed  to  give 
in  evidence  any  thing  beyond  what  he  saw  done,  or  heard  said, 
in  those  cases  in  which  he  is  allowed  to  report  conversations. 
His  own  thoughts  upon  the  occasion  of  which  he  is   speak- 
ing, he  is  not  permitted  to  disclose.     Denis  said,  that  although 
he  had  bought  the  arsenic  at  Brives,  yet  he  did  not  give  it  to 
•Madame  Lafarge.     He  is  then  asked  by  the  Judge,  why  he  did 
-not  give  it  ?     This  question,  by  our  rules,  would  not  be  per^ 
mitted :  the  answer  given  by  Denis  will  at  once  show  why. 
'  Because,'  he  says,  <  M.  Laiarge  was  ill,  and  I  feared  the  use 
^  that  might  be  made  of  this  arsenic'     Upon  this  the  Judge  re- 
marked, ^  These  fears   are   very  grave;    what   circumstances 
^  created  them  in  you  ?'     *  Because  Madame  Lafarge  had  said 
'  to  M.  Magneaux,  the  day  before  she  wrote  the  note,  that  if 
^  she  wished,  her  husband  would  not  be  alive  four-and-twenty 
^  hours,  and  that  she  always  had  arsenic  by  her^^sur  eUe.) 
^  Did  you  hear  those  words  fr6m  the  mouth  of  Madame  La« 
'  fiai^e  ?'     '  No  ;  M.  Magneaua^  heard  thern^  and  told  them  to  me.' 
It  is  remarkable  that  Magneaux,  a  clerk  of  Lafarge,  when  called, 
does  not  appear  to  disprove  or  confirm  the  assertions  of  Denis. 

Now,  although  such  were  the  many  and  extraordinary  means 
to  excite  suspicion  by  irrelevant  evidence,  the  direct  evidence  as 
to  the  fact  of  poisoning,  is  absolutely  almost  nothing.  During 
the  illness  of  Lafarge,  the  suspicions  of  his  mother  were  aroused 
by  Denis :  she  readily  listened  to  the  suggestion,  and  saw  in 
every  act  of  her  daugbter-in-law,  whom  she  feared  and  hated, 
an  attempt  to  murder  her  son.  When  asked  by  her  daughter^ 
in-law  to  retire  to  rest,  she  immediately  concluded  that  the 
object  in  view  was  to  get  rid  of  her  superintendence.  If  any 
thing  was  given  to  her  son  by  his  wife,  and,  as  is  the  common 
.  result  in  such  a  malady,  it  was  returned  from  the  stomach,  she 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  poison  was  the  cause.  At  length, 
in  her  alarm,  she  communicated  her  suspicions  to  her  unfortu* 
nate  son ;   and  thus,  without  doing  or  being  able  to  do  any 
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good  thereby,  she  heightened  every  terror,  every  horror  that 
could  gather  around  the  dying  man.  But  with  all  her  suspicions 
excited — with  the  whole  household  well  aware  of  her  beiief^the 
only  facts  adduced  in  evidence  which  fairly  tell  against  the  pri- 
soner are,  first,  that  she  ordered  the  poison  to  be  bought ;  and 
next,  that  some  poison  was  asserted  to  have  been  found  in  a 
small  box  which  she  had  in  her  pocket ;  and  which,  she  said, 
contained  powdered  gum— -and  also  in  a  packet  said  to  have 
been  found  in  her  bureau ;  and  out  of  which^  as  well  as  out  of 
die  box,  she  Imd  been  supposed  to  take  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tents, and  put  it  into  some  chicken  broth  given  by  her  to  her 
husband.  These  last  facts  were  elicited  from  the  testimony  of 
two  younff  women,  Le  Brnn  and  Emma  Ponthieu — the  first 
violently  the  enemy ;  the  second  the  friend  of  the  accused. 

Le  Brun  tells  the  following  story  : — ;On  the  11  th  of  January, 
Lafarge  heard  that  his  wife  was  taking  some  chicken  broth,  and 
desired  that  some  of  it  might  be  brought  to  him.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  all  drunk  by  his  wife,  and  a  fr^sh  quantity  was  pre* 
pared — his  wife  saying,  that  they  mqst  allow  hioi  to  believe  it 
to  be  hers.  This  brotn,  made  by  the  sister  of  Lafarge,  was  left 
on  the  chimneypiece,  in  some  warm  water,  in  the  room  of  the 
wife,  in  which  also  was  Mademoiselle  Le  Brun — both  of  them 
being  in  bed.  Le  Brun  says,  that  when  they  were  left  alone, 
she  saw  Madame  Lafarge  put  her  arms  out  of  bed,  reaich  the 
broth  from  the  chimney,  and  put  into  it  a  white  powder,  and 
stir  it  with  her.  finger ; — that  she  did  not  see  whence  she  got  the 
powder,  but  only  perceived  that  it  was  in  a  piece  of  torn  paper.* 
That  she,  upon  this,  asked  Madame  Lafarge  what  she  bad  put 
into  the  broth — who  answered,  orange  flowers.  That  she  ex- 
pressed her  surprise  openly  on  this,  as  it  was  plainly  powder ; 


*  In  summing  up  the  evidence,  the  Avocat-Gen^ral  stated,  with  greats 
with  reprehensible  inaccuracy,  the  evidence  of  this  witness.  She  was 
distinctly  asked  by  the  judge— ^ 

*  Oii  prit-elle  cette  poadre  ?  £tait-ce  dans  le  buvard  ? *  Answer.  *  Je 
la  vis  verser  dans  la  taase,  mais  je  ne  sais  pas  ou  elle  I'avait  prise.  Je 
vis  seulement,  que  cette  poudre  6tait  dans  un  petit  morceau  de  papier 
d6chire.'  Question.  *  Reconnutes-vous  le  paquet  de  Denis  ?  Etait-il 
de  la  mime  couleur?*  Answer.  <  Je  n'y  fis  pas  attention,  ni  si  la 
couleur  du  papier.'  Yet  the  Avocat-G6n6ra],  summing  up  the  evi- 
dence, said,  <  Madlle.  Brun  a  vu  Marie  Cappelle  prendre  la  poadre 

<  blanche  dans  le  buvard,  envellopp^e  dans  le  mime  papier  bleu  dans 
lequel  Denis  favait  apportef  Not  a  word  of  this  was  in  evidence,  and 
part  was  directly  at  variance  with  this  statement. 


li  ■> 
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but  she  had  no  suspicion  then.  This  was  about  eight  in  the 
morning ;  at  twelve  she  arose  and  went  into  the  sick  man's 
room,  Madame  Lafarge  remaining  behind  in  bed.  That  she 
saw  the  remains  of  the  broth  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
chimney,  and  on  the  surface  of  it  there  were  floating  white 
globules.  She  showed  them  to  the  sister,  who  spoke  about  them 
to  the  physician,  M.  Bardon :  he  looked  at  the  globules,  and 
thought  it  to  be  lime  from  the  wood  ashes.  The  broth  was 
then  thrown  away,  but  a  thick  residue  remained ;  and  as  some 
more  broth  was  made  which  did  not  appear  like  that  thrown 
away,  their  suspicious  were  excited.  The  residue  was  locked 
^P  *^y  ^^^  mother,  and  was  afterwards  by  her  given  up  to  the 
officers  of  justice,  examined  by  the  chemists,  who  first  analyzed 
the  various  matters  supposed  to  contain  poison ;  and  by  them 
declared  to  contain  arsenic.  We  shall  immediately  speak  of 
this  analysis. 

Some  time  after  mid«day,  Le  Bnin  again  says,  she  saw  the 
^wife  np,  and  in  the  chamber  of  Lafarge  ;  and  as  this  part  of  her 
testimony  is  the  most  important  portion  of  the  evidence,  we  will 
give  it  in  her  words  : — 

*  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  was  alone  with  Madame  Marie, 
m  the  sick  man's  room.     She  took  a  glass  of  water  coloured  with  wine, 
and  went  towards  the  commode.     I  was  working  near  the  chimney,  and 
I  could  not  see  what  ihe  was  doing  ;  but  I  thought  I  heard  the  drawer 
open,  and  the  noise  of  a  spoon  striking  against  the  side  of  the  glass'—- 
*  comme  si  on  delayait  quelque  chose.'     [By  which,  we  suppose,  the 
witness  intended  to  signify,  that  Madame  Lafarge  was  wetting  something 
with  the  water  in  the  glass^  and  mixing  them  together.]  <  Madame  then 
gave  a  spoonful  to  her  husband,  and  he  said,  "  That  bums  my  throat." 
I  asked  what  he  said,  and  Madame  repeated  it.'     <  Did  this  astonish 
you  ? '     <  No.     I  remarked  the  panada.     She  made  it.     I  did  not  see 
her  put  any  thing  into  it ;  but  upon  the  surface  I  saw  a  white  powder. 
I  went  near  the  commode,  and  I  saw  a  train  of  powder.     As  the  drawer 
was  half  open,  I  saw  in  it  a  little  pot,  and  the  train  corresponded  with 
the  position  of  the  pot.'    (The  words  are — *  et  la  trainee  correspondait 
avec  le  pot' — ^that  is,  reached  to  it.)     <  I  tasted  the  powder,  and  it  pro-, 
duced  a  pricking  sensation  for  nearly  an  hour.*    I  remarked  also  a  glass 
upon  the  night-table  :  it  contained  some  white  powder,  and  some  drops 
of  water.     I  took  it  between  my  fingers :  it  was  like  a  fine  resisting^ 
sand.     I  compared  it  with  the  gum,  and  the  gum  glued  my  fingers.     I 


*  This  assertion  shows  how  strongly  prejudice  was  at  work.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  most  celebrated  chemists,  that  arsenic  has  no  taste. 
See  Beck's  Med>  Jut.  12n^  and  the  opinion  of  Dr  Christison  therein 
qnoted. 
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remarked  upon  this  to  Madame  Marie,  who  6atd  it  wag  g^mw  ^  Be« 
•ides,"  said  she,  '^  I  am  going  to  drink  it ;''  and  she  filled  the  glass  with 
water,  and  I  believed  she  drank  it,  but  I  will  not  aiErm  that  she  did.' 

<  Qaestion,  After  having  drank,  did  she  vomit  ? ' 

<  Answer.  I  have  not  spoken  of  her  vomiting  on  this  occasion.  She 
did  so  every  day  :  every  time  she  ate  she  vomited*' 

She  then  states  that  the  residue  of  the  chicken  broth  was 
8ent  to  M .  Eyssartier  the  chemist,  at  the  request  of  Lafarge,  to 
whom  his  mother  communicated  her  suspicions ;  and  afterwards 
says — 

*  On  the  13th,  Monday  morning,  I  entered  early  into  his  (Lafarge's) 
chamber :  he  told  me  not  to  leave  him.  Afterwards  he  breathed  in  -his 
hands  and  said,  **  Oh  I  what  a  smell  of  garlic  I ''  When  be  vomited,  he 
said  the  same  thing.*  M.  L'fispinasse  came  in  the  night.  .... 
Some  time  later  I  took  a  little  of  the  powder  of  the  panada ;  I  put  it 
upon  the  coals,  and  smelt  a  smell  of  garlic.  I  had  taken  some  of  the 
white  powder  from  the  drawer,  and  gave  it  to  M.  Espinasse :  he  did  the 
same  by  it,  and  obtained  the  same  smell. 

*  On  the  IStb,  I  showed  M.  Espinasse  the  train  of  white  powder  in 
the  commode :  he  scraped  some  of  it  together  with  the  feathers  of  a 
pen.  He  took  some  also  from  the  little  pot,  and  carried  it  away  wrapped 
in  paper.' 

M.  L' Espinasse  confirmed  this  statement;  and  further  de- 
clared, that  he  had  given  the  paper  containing  the  powder,  with 
its  contents,  to  the  officers  of  justice.  He  also  said,  that  upon 
his  finding  so  strong  a  smell  of  garlic  upon  burning  the  powder, 
he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  Lafarge  being  poisoned. 
Nevertheless  he  left  the  sick  man  to  his  fate,  and  returned  home. 

The  prisoner  denied  all  knowledge  of  this  little  pot  and  its 
contents,  saying  that  she  never  saw  it — that  she  never  put  any 
poison  into  it.  She  was  asked  if  she.  suspected  any  body  of 
putting  the  pot  there.  ^  It  is  impossible,'  she  answered,  ^  for 
^  me  to  suspect  any  body.     Besides,  the  whole  house  came  into 

*  the  room,  and  the  place  was  not  one  very  propitious  for  the 
*^  hiding  of  any  thing.     My  answer  as  to  the  little  pot  is,  that  I 

'  did  not  place  it  there — ^that  I  da  not  know  who  did—^and  that 

*  I  have  never  seen  it/ 

Such  was  the  evidence  of  Madlle.  Brun.  It  will  at  ot^ce  be 
seen  that  another  step  is  required  to  make  this  evidence  bear 


*  Here  again  is  proof  of  the  effect  of  prejudice.  The  smell  of  garlic 
proceeds  from  arsenic  when  thrown  on  a  strong  heat ;  hot  there  is  no 
proof  of  its  producing  such  a  smell  upon  the  breath  of  one  poisoned 
hy  it. 
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against  the  accuseds  It  was  to  be  proved  that  the  bottle  and 
the  powder  contained  arsenic.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  con* 
fiideration  of  the  modes  taken  to  ascertain  that  fact,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  which  attended  the  enquiry,  we 
must  give  the  only  remaining  piece  of  direct  evidence — that  of 
Emma  Ponthieu,  the  friend  of  Madame  Marie  Lafarge. 

She  said,  that   she  arrived  at   Glandier  on   the   11th,  and 
found  Lafarge  ill.     She  describes  the  distress  of  his  wife,  and 
evidently  believed  her  distress   real.     When  suspicion  of  the 
poisoning  arose,  she  heard  Madame  Marie  address  her  maid«- 
servant  with  great  warmth,  and  ask  what  she  had  done  with  the 
arsenic  which  she  had  confided  to  her  ?     To  this  question  the 
answer  was,  that  she,  the  maid-servant,  had  put  it  into  a  hat, 
and  placed  the  hat  in  the  room  of  M.  Lafarge.     She  adds,  that 
on  the  morning  of  his  death  she  saw  his  wife  undress  herself; 
and  that  while  she  was  so  doing,  she  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
a  small  box  in  the  pocket  of  her  apron.     That  she  asked  Cle- 
mentine, the  servant-maid,  what  it  contained,  who  answered, 
gum*     That  the  conversations  she  had  heard — the  suspicions  of 
the  mother  of  Lafarge  and  of  Madlle.  Brun — the  letter  written 
by  Marie  on  her  coming  first  to  Glandier — >all  worked  upon  her 
recollection ;  and  that,  although  her  reason  refused  to  believe 
,that  Marie  was  guilty,  yet  she  was  led  to  take  some  of  the 
powder  out  of  the  box,  and  give  it  to  her  uncle.     Her  uncle 
kept  the  powder  for  some  time  in  his  pocket,  and  afterwards 
gave  it  to  the  officers  of  justice.    She  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  a  vague  suspicion  in  her  own  mind,  asked  the  maid  for  the 
box  which  she  had  seen,  and  she  after  some  delay  brought  it. 
.  The  box,  with  its  contents,  was  also  given  to  the  officers  of 
.  ju&tice.     The  conclusion  sought  to  be  established  by  this  evi- 
dence is,  that  the  box  contained  arsenic :  but  was  this  proved  ? 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  procedure  of  the  courts 
with  respect  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty. 

During  the  various  proceedings  df  this  trial,  three  separate 
sets  of  experiments  were  made,  by  different  chemists,  upon — 

1.  The  body  of  the  deceased ;  and, 

2.  Various  substances  which  were  suspected  to  contain  arsenic. 
The  first  experiments  were   performed   by  the  chemists  of 

Brives.  This  was  on  the  22d  of  January  1840,  a  few  days  after 
the  death  of  Lafarge. 

The  second  experiments  were  made  by  the  chemists  of  Li- 
moges, at  the  trial — and  the  last  were  performed  by  Mons.  Orfik, 
soon  after  the  second,  and  before  the  verdict. 

For  the  moment  we  will  pass  by  the  analysis  of  the  body  and 
its  contents,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  other  substances 
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submitted  to  examination.  And  now,  judicially,  tbe  first  enquiry 
ought  to  be,  in  whose  custody  were  these  varioies  substances  be- 
fore they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  chemists  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  in  an  English  court  of  justice^r  would  of  itself  hare 
been  nearly  sufficient  to  exculpate  the  prisoner ;  for  with  08  it 
is  not  enough  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  accused.  The  prisoDer 
is  never  required  to  answer  till  the  affirmatiye  has  been  distinctly 
proved  against  him — so  proved,  that  if  he  do  not,  cannot  explain 
away  the  proofs,  no  doubt  will  remain  upon  the  minds  of  reason- 
able men  as  to  his  guilt.  But  if  only  suspicion  be  raised,  if  any 
other  hypothesis  is  as  reconcilable  with  the  facts  as  that  of  tbe 
guilt  of  the  prisoner,  then  our  law  says  he  muftt  be  acquitted. 
An  hypothesis  may  be  suggested  in  the  present  case,  far  more 
consonant  with  the  facts  than  that  of  the  guilt  of  the  wife  of  the 
deceased — and  that  hypothesis  is,  that  Lafarge  did  in  reality  die 
from  natural  causes ;  but  that  the  arsenic  was  put  in  the  various 
places  by  the  hands  of  Denis  the  clerk,  for  the  purpose  of  ruin- 
ing his  master's  wife.  Another  hypothecs  may  yet  be  suggested) 
and  from  it  we  should  not  shrink— if  Lafarge  did  die  of  poisoU) 
Denis  was  the  mUrd^rer. 

If  any  one  will,  with  the  first  hypothesis  respecting  this  man 
in  his  mind,  look  carefully  into  the  evidence  given  by  him,  he 
will  discover  how  wonderfully  the  facts  agree  with  this  supposi- 
tion. From  that  evidence,  which  we  have  not  space  to  analyze^ 
it  appears  that  Denis  lived  for  some  time  by  forgery,  and  that 
Latarge  himself  was  guilty,  with  his  aid,  of  issuing  factitious 
bills ;  and  further,  that  he,  Lafarge,  forged  (it  is  useless  to  hesi- 
tate as  to  the  phrase)  a  letter,  purportingto  be  written  by  his 
brother-in-law,  M.  de  Violane.  On  the  death  of  Lafarge  this 
transaction,  and  his  own  utter  insolvency,  came  to  light ;  but 
there  is  much  still  hid  in  darkness.  Denis  played  an  important 
part  in  the  whole  of  it,  and  had  evidently  a  violent  hatred  against 
Madame  Lafarge ;  because  of  the  influence  which  she  exercised 
over  her  husband,  whom  evidently  Denis  intended  to  employ  as 
a  tool.  But  the  wife  was  in  his  way,  and  he  was  heard  often  to 
vow  vengeance  against  her;  two  of  the  servants  distinctly 
swearing  to  the  very  words  he  had  employed.  Denis  as  posi- 
tively denied  the  charge ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
simple  peasant,  Bardon,  told  the  truth.  <  The  clerk  Denis  said 
to  me,'  says  this  man,  *  that  he  wished  to  see  Madame  sawed  into 

*  four  pieces.'    <  He  said  that  to  you  V   <  Yes.'    *  When  did  he  say 

*  this?'  *  In  the  stable,  eight  days  after  the  death  of  M.  Lafarge.' 

*  But  had  Madame  done  him  any  wrong  ?'     *  Never,  she  was  a 

*  most  kind  mistress,  I  never  saw  a  better.*     *  He  was  then  per- 

*  suaded  that  Madame  was  guilty  ?'     <  Oh  yes— he  told  me  that 
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*  she  had  poisoned  him  during  fifteen  days/   *  What  more  do  you 

*  know?'     *  When  Denis  came  from  Paris  he  said,  I  am  master 

*  now,  I  will  turn  you  all  out  of  doors.'  Denis  being  recalled, 
attempted  by  his  effrontery  to  put  this  witness  down,  but  he 
failed.  The  witness  also  declared  that  he  had  found  a  packet 
of  white  powder  in  a  foot  warmer  belonging  to  Madame  Lafarge, 
(the  mother.) 

During  the  absence  of  Lafarge,  Denis,  pretending  to  go  to 
Gu^ret,  went  to  Paris — for  what  purpose  none  could  discover. 
But  this  additional  circumstance  came  to  light  without  being 
explained.  Lafarge  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money,  25,000 
francs ;  but  his  mother  asserted,  that  on  his  return  she  found 
only  8900.  ^  This,'  said  M.  Paillet,  *  is  again  one  of  the  mys- 
^  teries  of  this  trial ;  in  the  mean  time,  thanks  to  the  signatures 
^  which  Madame  Lafarge  gave  to  her  husband,  her  patrimony 
^  has  been  spent.' 

If,  then,  we^ollow  the  clue  afforded  by  our  hypothesis,  every 
.thing  is  clear ;  Denis  first  creates  suspicion  ;  he  tells  the  mother 
her  son  is  poisoned ;  he  has  access  to  the  mother's  apartment,  to 
that  of  the  sick  man,  to  every  part  of  the  house,  in  short ;  and 
his  hand  might  have  strewed  the  poison  where  it  was  afterwards 
found ;  and  one  very  remarkable  circumstance  throws  a  strong 
light  upon  this  part  of  the  case.  The  broth  above  mentioned, 
of  which  there  was  a  residue,  and  into  which  Madame  Marie 
was  said  to  have  put  some  white  powder,  was  a  long  time  in  the 
sick  man's  room ;  the  residue  was  then  taken  possession  of  by 
the  mother.  It  was  afterwards  sent  to  M.  Eyssartier — by  whom 
does  not  appear.  But  this  much  is  certain,  it  was  exposed  du- 
ring a  long  period ;  so  that  any  one  who  desired,  might  deal  with 
it  as  he  pleased.  If  there  was  any  one  desirous  of  putting 
poison  into  it,  he  was  able  with  ease  to  do  so.  Now  Madlle.  le 
Brun  speaks  of  a  small  quantity  of  powder ;  but  the  chemists, 
when  they  come  to  analyze  the  sediment,  declare,  that  it  contained 
enough  arsenic  to  poison  ten  persons.  This  is  explicable  if  we 
suppose  that  some  wicked  hand  had  put  arsenic  into  the  cup 
afterwards ;  but  utterly  inexplicable  upon  the  supposition  that 
it  was  poisoned  by  the  wife — the  cup  emptied  by  throwing  away 
the  broth — for  that  is  the  phrase  used ;  and  that  there  remained  a 
sediment  which  was  twice  examined,  first  at  Brives,  and  next 
during  the  trial,  and  yet  that  there  remained  enough  to  poison 
ten  persons.     So  much  then  for  the  sediment. 

All  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  small  pot  found  in  the  com- 
mode, with  this  additional  observation — the  cup  did  contain 
powdered  gum,  and  a  small  portion  of  arsenic— but  the  train  of 
powder  from  the  cup,  was  pure  arsenic.     If  into  a  cup  contain- 
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ing  powdered  gum,  finy  one  had  shaken  a  small  quantity  of 
arsenic,  and  then  shook  a  train  of  it  along  the  inside  of  the  com- 
mode, such  would  be  the  exact  state  of  the  case — in  the  case 
there  would  be  gum  and  arsenic — (mt  oi  it  arsenic  alone* 

But  then  comes  the  enquiry,  did  the  small  agate  box  carried 
by  the  wife  in  the  pocket  of  her  apron,  contain  arsenic  ?  Out 
of  this  there  was  a  smadl  quantity  taken  by  Emma  Ponthier,  and 
given  to  her  uncle ;  and  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance, 
that  in  this  powder,  when  first  examined,  no  arsenic  was  found, 
and  this  examination  was  made  by  the  cheinists  who  found  ar- 
senic in  almost  every  thing  else*  When  this  same  powder  under- 
went a  second  examination  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  then  a  small 
2uantity  of  arsenic  was  found  therein.  The  agate  box  g^ven  by 
Uementine  to  Emma»  was  from  the  first  said  to  contain  some 
arsenic*  This  box  is  proved  to  be  at  times  out  of  the  posses^ 
sion  of  Madame  Lafarge  ;  for,  Emma  unseen,  takes  some  powder 
out  of  it,  and  Clementine  finds  it  on  Emma's  request.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Madame  Lafarge,  knowing  it  to  contain 
arsenic,  would  give  it  to  her.  Afterwards,  indeed,  she  learned 
that  the  child  had  the  box,  and  bade  her  give  it  to  the  officers  of 
justice — a  conduct  wholly  at  variance  with  the  supposition  that 
she  knew  it  contained  the  poison  of  which  there  was  so  much 
discussion.  How  are  these  things  to  be  explained?  Without 
any  very  great  difficulty  of  keeping  our  hypothesis  in  view,  we 
look  to  the  mode  in  which  the  suspected  substances  were  dealt 
with. 

The  paper  given  by  Emma  to  her  uncle  was  .beyond  the 
reach  of  I)enis,  and  it  was  found  pure ;  afterwards  it  was  sent  to 
the  office  of  the  court,  (the  greffe^  and  the  exposure  which  took 
place  on  the  trial,  of  the  mode  in  which  these  fatal  substances 
were  dealt  with,  created  universal  astonishment,  even  among  an 
audience  who  did  not  seem  very  scrupulous  in  their  manner  ef 
eliciting  or  dealing  with  evidence. 

The  officers  of  justice  came  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  on 
the  Idth.  Every  pait  of  the  house  was  open  to  Denis.  The 
suspected  substances  mrere  taken  possession  of.  They  had  been 
collected  by  the  mother,  and  put  into  a  wrapper.  It  is  clear  that 
every  one  of  these  might  have  been  tampered  with ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  our  hypothesis,  they  were  utterly  worthless  as  evidence 
against  the  accused,  who  was  already  under  the  snrveillanee  of 
justice,  and  in  reality  a  prisoner. 

On  the  16th  the  body  was  opened  ;  its  entrails  were  put  into 
vases,  ticketed,  but  not  sealed.  The  whole  was  then  placed  on 
the  back  of  a  horse,  and  without  further  precaution  taken  to 
Brives«     The  officer  thus  describes  the  journey :— ^  We  slept  at 
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'  Vigeors.     On  the  1 7th  we  arrived  at  Brives.    /  have  heard 

*  that  it  was  then  that  the  stomach  was  put  into  a  glass ;  it  had 
^  before  that  been  wrapped  in  a  cloth.  On  the  18th  the  sor- 
'  geons  commenced  their  analysis,  which  lasted  three  days.     Du- 

*  ring  this  time  we  returned  to  Glandier,  and  not  till  our  return 

*  were  there  any  seals  placed  upon  the  vases/  Such  a  declara" 
tion  as  this,  upon  the  suggestion  of  our  hypothesis,  would  have" 
decided  the  case  in  an  English  court  of  justice.  No  human  being 
could  be  safe  in  a  society  which  could,  on  such  evidence,  con- 
demn a  fellow  creature.  The  body  all  this  time  lay  at  Glan- 
dier,  exposed  to  any  who  might  desire  to  tamper  with  it ;  so 
that  from  it  no  evidence  could  be  obtained  on  which  the  accused 
could  be  safely  condemned.* 

But  in  addition  to  the  suspicions  thus  cast  upon  any  evidence 
to  be  obtained  from  these  various  suspected  substances,  there 
occurred  a  circumstance  which  not  only  throws  doubt  on  the  case 
before  us,  but  which  unhappily  goes  far  to  destroy  our  faith  in 
all  medical  opinions  on  the  subject  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.    The 
chemists  of  Brives  declared,  without  hesitation,  that  they  had 
found  arsenic  in  the  stomach  and  its  contents.     They  also  de- 
clared, that  a  flannel  which  the  wife  had  wished  to  applv  to  the 
throat  of  the  deceased  also  contained  arsenic.     But  on  the  trial, 
the  chemists  of  Limoges,  among  the  most  celebrated  in  France, 
declared   as  positively,   that  these  substances  did  not  contain 
arsenic.    After  describing  the  process  they  adopted,  M.  Dupuy- 
tren  (the  brother,  we  believe,  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  that 
name)  went  on  to  say, — ^  We  then  introduced  this  residuum 
'  into  the  apparatus  invented  by  Marsh,  (Vappareil  de  Marsh,) 
^  and  after  many  experiments  (mainte  experience)  we  obtained  no 
'  arsenical  spots.'  Even  from  the  countenance  of  the  poor  prisoner 
there  suddenly  glanced  a  gleam  of  joy  at  this  happv  announce- 
ment ;  her  Advocate  burst  into  tears ;  and  the  audience  giving 
way  to  a  generous  feeling  towards  the  accused,  and  forgetting 
for  the  moment  the  respect  due  to  a  court  of  justice,  vehemently 
applauded.     On  this  the  A vocat- General  rose  in  anger.     He 
abused  (there  is  no  other  word  fit  to  describe  his  expressions) 
the  audience  generally.     He  picked  out  one  young  man,  com- 
manded him  to  stand  up,  threatened  to  commit  him,  and  then 


*  A  curious  qaestion  might  have  been  suggested.  Suppose  thctt  some 
wicked  person  had  placed  arsenic  within  the  body  after  the  death  and 
the  examination,  would  not  this  have  affected  every  analysis  made  on 
the  exhumation  of  the  corpse  ?  But  who  can  possibly  say  that  this  was 
not  done  ? 
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htf  finished  an  apostrophe  to  the  publie  thus — ^"^ Since  when 
^has  it  happened}  that  the  sanotuary  of  justice  has  become 
^  an  arena  for  bad  passions?'  (The  bad  passions  were  evinced, 
not  by  the  public  who  rejoiced  at  an  acquittal,  but  by  him  who 
pressed  a  failing  prosecution.)  <  Do  you  think,  he  continued, 
^  that  there  remain  no  further  resources  to  the  prosecution?' 
{gourdres  rumeuret,)  *  Do  you  think  that  there  does  not  remain 
*  a  grand  and  solemn  mission  to  fulfil?'  And  now  comes  the 
most  extraordinary  denunciation  made  on  this  extraordinary  trial : 
^  Take  care,  lest  the  accused  may  have  perhaps  to  accuse  you 
^  with  having  so  acted  as  to  prolong  her  anxiety,  and  to  retard 
^  the  period  for  the  determination  of  this  enquiry.'  The  Avocat- 
G^D^ral  was  plainly  fighting  for  victory,  and  not  truth ;  his 
anger  was  an  outbreak  of  wounded  vanity ;  and  the  words  he 
uttered  were  not  the  dignified  language  of  a  judicial  officer, 
calmly  rebuking  a  sudden  but  venial  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  public  of  the  respect  due  to  a  court  of  justice,  but  a  violent 
explosion  of  passion  by  a  baffled  prosecutor. 

M.  Dupuy  tren  thus  concluded  his  Report : — *  Our  conclusions 
unanimously  *  agreed  to  are,  that  there  is  no  arsenic  in  any  of  the 
<  animal  substances  submitted  to  our  examination/  The  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion  was  the  sending  for  M.  Orfila  from  Paris. 
A  mystery  attaches  to  the  whole  of  this  proceeding.  Other 
celebrated  chemists  were  proposed,  and  among  them  M.  Raspail. 
From  the  letter  written  by  this  latter  gentleman  respecting  his 
own  exclusion  firom  the  enquiry,  it  would  appear  that  some 
feelings  were  at  work  which  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been 
exhibited  or  acted  on ;  but  the  whole  matter .  eludes  enquiry, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  rest  contented  with  mere  suspicion. 

The  proceeding,  nevertheless,  does  raise  a  question  entirely 
unconnected  with  party  feeling  or  momentary  considerations; 
and  herein  we  again  perceive  a  great  difference  in  the  two 
systems  of  French  and  English  judicature.  By  the  law  of 
£ngland,  when  the  prisoner  stands  upon  his  deliverance,  and 
the  jury  is  charged  to  decide  upon  his  fate,  the  case  must  go  on 
to  its  end,  without  interruption  or  delay,  beyond  that  which  it 
is  physically  impossible  to  avoid.  The  trial  is  one  transaction, 
and  cannot  after  its  commencement  be  adjourned,  except  in 
cases  in  which  the  evidence  cannot  be  all  brought  forward  in  one 
day.  Rest  and  food  being  absolutely  required,  the  jury  and  all 
others  concerned  on  the  trial  must  retire,  but  the  jury  must 
remain  under  strict  watch — no  one  is  allowed  to  have  communir 
cation  with  them,  and  the  trial  goes  on  the  next  day  without 
further  interruption  than  nature  absolutely  requires.  But  by 
the  system  of  France,  delay  is  permitted  to  obtain  further  evi- 
dence.   This  system  seems  to  give  a  fearful  power  to  a  govern- 
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ment  orer  those  whidb  it  desires  to  crush ;  and  althoughi  4t 
the  first  announcement^  it  appears  reasonable  to  wait  for  the 
requisite  evidence  if  it  be  not  fortbcoroinff,  yet^  if  we  look  fur- 
ther,  we  shall  find  much  of  reason  and  numanity  in  the  rule 
which  makes  it  imperative  on  the  prosecution  to  be  ready  at 
once  with  the  evidence  needful  to  support  it.  This  necessity 
renders  it  far  more  difficqlt  to  concoct  and  support  a  false  accu- 
sation ;  while  in  reality  it  throws  very  few  impediments  in  the 
way  of  a  true  one.  By  the  English  system,  society  can  be  suffi- 
ciently protected  without  any  unfair  advantage  against  the  pri- 
soner ;  by  that  of  France,  very  little  additional  assistance  is  gain- 
ed for  the  public  security,  while  the  prisoner  is  exposed  to  fear- 
ful hazard  should  he  have  to  meet  a  powerful  and  vindictive 
accuser.  This  subject  is  one  deserving  of  a  full  and  complete 
enquiry ;  but  that  we  cannot  now  attempt.  We  must  be  content 
to  hope,  that  this  cursory  allusion  to  the  matter  may  lead  some  o& 
the  jurists  of  France  to  reconsider  this  part  of  their  system  ;  and 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizens  for  the  adoption  of 
a  more  effective  and  equitable  mode  of  procedure. 

M.  Orfila  came  from  Paris — the  trial  dragged  on  from  day  to 
day;  while  the  chemists,  having  exhumed  the  bpdy,  pursued  their 
enquiries  respecting  it.  This  enquiry  was  carried  on  close  to  the 
court  in  which  the  trial  took  place ;  and  our  neighbours,  who  are 
ever  alive  to  the  influences  of  dramatic  display,  seem  to  have 
been  wonderfully  struck  by  t^ie  horrible  scene  then  disclosed. 
We,  however,  having  no  liking  for  such  horrors,  pass  on  rapidly 
to  the  close  of  this  painful  case. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  body,  from  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  decease  of  Lafarge,  was  wholly  beyond  the  control 
of  his  wife,  but  was  exposed,  without  any  safeguard,  to  the 
machinations  of  her  enemies*     Who,  then,  can  say,  that  those 
enemies  did  not  place  arsenic  within  the  corpse  ?  and  who  can 
presume  positively  to  assert,  that  the  phenomena  which  presented 
themselves  to  M.  Orfila  were  not  the  result  of  such  machinations  ? 
The  letter  of  M.  Raspail  would  throw  doubt  indeed  upon  the 
whole  analysis  as  carried  on  by  M.  Orfila ;  but  we  are  unwilling 
to  entertain  the  suspicions  which  he  would  excite.     We  cannot, 
however,  refirain  from  observing,  that  in  a  country  where  a  rigid 
morality  on  such  questions  is  the  morality  of  the  people,  M. 
Orfila,  having  expressed  an  opinion  before  the  trial,  would  have 
been  deemed  by  tne  public,  and  certainly  by  himself,  a  very  un- 
fit person  to  give  a  solemn  opinion  on  the  same  point  when  the 
trial  took  place.     The  result  of  M.  Orfila's  enquiry  was,  that  he 
found  arsenic  in  the  stomach  and  its  contents ;  but  his  enquiry  as 
to  the  muscular  flesh  taken  from  the  thigh  was^  so  he  expressed  it, 
negative.     This  also  agrees  with  our  hypothesis.     If  the  arsenic 
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was  put  into  tbe  body  after  death,  it  would  indeed  be  found  in  the 
viscera  upon  which  it  was  strewed,  but  would  not  have  been  car- 
ried into  the  system  by  the  action  of  the  blood  and  the  absorbents, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  poison  had  been  taken  into  the 
system  during  life.  Had  M.  Lafiarge  died  of  arsenic,  would  not 
the  poison  ha^e  been  found  in  his  flesh  as  well  as  in  the  viscera? 
Now  then  we  ask,  who  is  there,  who,  being  a  juryman,  would 
from  such  evidence  as  this  come  to  these  two  distinct  affirmative 
conclusions — 

1.  That  Lafarge  did  die,  poisoned  by  arsenic. 

2.  That  his  wife  knowingly  administered  that  arsenic? 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  in  this  rapid  analysis  of  the  volu- 
minous evidence  adduced,  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit  many 
things  which  require  consideration  by  any  one  who  would  fairly 
estimate  the  value  of  the  French  system  of  procedure.  The  more 
prominent  points  have  alone  been  regarded — the  more  milked 
evils  signalized  ;  but  even  after  this  short  enquiry,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  most  cursory  observer  will  discover  much  to  amend 
in  a  judicature  which,  upon  such  evidence,  taken  in  such  a  man- 
ner, could  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  which  the  French  court 
and  jury  adopted.  They  have  declared  the  unfortunate  accused 
guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge.  Whether  she  be  so,  no 
man  can  determine  ;  though  any  one  skilled  in  the  estimation  of 
evidence — trained  to  marshal  and  employ  it  under  a  rigid  and 
effective  system — can  easily  determine  whether  it  would  be  safe— 
whether  it  would  conduce  to  the  security  of  society  at  large— to 
deem  her  guilty,  upon  evidence  which  in  itself  is  so  untrustworthy, 
and  received  in  a  manner  so  ^ell  calculated  to  destroy  what  little 
value  it  might  otherwise  have  possessed.  Looking  back  through 
the  whole  evidence,  carefully  weighing  each  separate  item  addu- 
ced, trying  its  worth  by  every  test  which  the  experience  of  ages 
has  suggested,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  deceased  came  to  a  violent  end ;  still  less 
to  show  that  his  wife  was  the  guilty  cause  of  his  death.  The  rude 
judicial  system  employed  served  to  increase,  and  not  allay  alara}' 
it  made  a  criminal  without  proving  her  to  be  guilty ;  and  thus 
taught  the  people  to  feel,  that  not  only  were  they  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  the  wrongdoer,  but  also  liable  to  incur  even  greater 
harm,  from  the  very  means  intended  for  their  protection.* 

*  We  have  purposely  avoided  all  allusion  to  certain  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances which  tend  to  cast  great  suspicion  on  the  mother  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  one  hypothesis  which  we  have  suggested,  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  make  apparent  the  danger  of  the  conclusion  adopted  hy  the  jury. 
Our  chief  abject  being  in  fact  to  point  out  the  still  greater  danger 
resulting  from  the  means  taken  to  aain  that  verdict. 
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Art.  III. — Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America^  Chiapas^  and 
Yucatan,  By  John  T.  Stephens,  Author  of  Incidents  of 
Travel  in  Egypt.     2  vols.  8vo.     London  :  1841. 

lY^f'B  Stephens  informs  us  that  he  was  entrusted  by  President 
•^  -^  Van  Buren  *  with  a  special  and  confidential  mission  to 
'  Central  America ;'  but  whatever  his  diplomatic  duties  may  have 
been,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  engrossed  much  of  his  time 
or  attention*  Immediately  after  receiving  his  appointment,  he 
appears  to  have  engaged  Mr  Catherwood,    *  who  had  passed 

*  more  than  ten  years  of  his  life  in  diligently  studying  the  anti- 
^  quities  of  the  old  world,'  as  one  familiar  with  the  remains  of 
ancient  architecture,  to  assist  him  in  exploring  the  ruins  of  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  to  that  part  of  the  work  before  us  which 
regards  these  ruins,  and  which,  indeed,  forms  its  only  attraction, 
that  we  mean  to  attend.  The  information  that  has  been  laid 
before  the  world  respecting  the  antiquities  in  question,  is  scanty 
and  scattered ;  but  even  with  the  little  that  exists,  and  is  easily 
accessible,  Mr  Stephens  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted.  His  ambition  seemingly  was  not  to 
know  all  that  could  be  known  of  these  crumbling  monuments  of  a 
now  extinct  civilization ;  but,  as  he  on  one  occasion  somewhat 
curiously  expressses  it,  to  try  whether  *  a  city  might  not  be 
'  transported  bodily  and  set  up  in  New  York.'  And  he  proclaims 
the  hope,  ^  that  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  will  respect  the 

*  rights  of  discovery,  and  leave  the  field  of  American  antiqui- 

*  ties  to  the  United  States ;  that  they  will  not  deprive  a  destitute 

*  country  of  its  only  chance  of  contributing  to  the  cause  of  science, 
^  but  rather  encourage  it  in  the  work  of  bringing  together,  from 
'  remote  and  almost  inaccessible  places,  and  retaining  on  its  own 
^  soil,  the  architectural  remains  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants.' 

The  information  which  Mr  Stephens  supplies  regarding  these 
antiquities,  is  rather  of  a  nature  to  stimulate  than  to  gratify  curio- 
sity. But  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  this  was  in  great  part  owing 
to  the  wretchedly  unsettled  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  of 
his  visit,  which  rendered  a  deliberate  and  complete  examination 
of  the  ruins  out  of*  the  question.  It  is,  however,  no  more  than 
truth  to  add,  that  it  seems  questionable  whether  he,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  would  have  shown  himself  pos- 
sessed of  the  necessary  previous  acquirements,  or  the  necessary 
powers  of  patient  investigation  and  clear  exposition,  to  give  an 
entirely  satisfactory  and  intelligible  account  of  them. 

Of  the  eight  ruined  cities  of  Central  America  which  he  visited, 
only  four — Copan,   Ocosingo,  the  ruins  near  Palenque,  and 
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Uzmal — appear  to  have  afforded  much  to  examine;  and  it  was 
only  at  Paienque  and  Copah  that  circlimetanceg  admitted  of 
his  considering  the  remains  with  minute  attention.  The  dif- 
ficulties with  which  he  had  to  contend,  even  wh^re  time  was 
allowed  him,  and  no  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  natives,  will 
best  appear  from  his  own  account  of  the  condition  of  those  ruins 
when  he  first  approached  them.  The  sketch  has  considerable 
interest,  though  not  executed  in  the  correctest  taste.  At  Copan, 
says  he, 

"  Our  guide  cleared  a  way  with  his  machete,  (cutlass,)  tod  we  passed, 
as  it  lay  half  buried  in  the  earth,  a  large  fragment  of  stone  elaboratelj 
sculptured,  and  came  to  the  angle  of  a  structure  with  steps  on  the  sides, 
in  form  and  appearance,  so  fiir'as  the  trees  would  enable  us  to  make  it 
out,  like  the  sides  of  a  pyramid.     Diverging  from  the  base,  and  work- 
ing our  waj  through  the  thick  woods,  we  came  upon  a  square  stone 
column  about  fourteen  feet  high,  and  three  feet  on  each  side,  sculptured 
in  very  bold  relief,  and  on  all  four  of  the  sides,  from  the  base  to  the  top. 
The  front  was  the  figure  of  a  man  curiously  and  richly  dressed,  and  the 
face  evidently  a  portrait,  solemn,  stern,  and  well  fitted  to  excite  terror. 
The  back  was  of  a  different  design,  unlike  any  thing  we  had  ever  seen 
before,  and  the  sides  were  covered  with  hieroglyphics.     This  our  guide 
called  an  *  idol ;'  and  before  it,  at  a  distance  of  three  feet,  Was  a  large 
block  of  stone,  also  sculptured  with  figures  and  emblemstic&l  devices, 
which  he  called  an  altar.    The  sight  of  this  unexpected  monument  pat 
at  rest,  at  once  knd  for  ever  in  our  minds,  all  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  American  antiquities ;  and  gave  us  the  assurance  that  the 
objects  we  were  in  search  of  were  interesting,  not  only  as  the  remains 
of  an  unknown  people,  but  as  works  of  art — proving,  like  newly  discovered 
historical  records,  that  the  people  who  once  occupied  the  continent  of 
America  were  not  savages.     With  an  interest  perhaps  stronger  than 
we  had  ever  felt  in  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  we  followed 
our  guide,  who,  sometimes  missing  bis  way,  with  a  constant  and  vigor- 
ous use  of  his  machete  conducted  us  through  the  thick  forest,  among 
half  buried   fragments,  to  fourteen  monuments  of  the   same  character 
and  appearance ;  some  with  more  elegant  designs,  and  some  in  work- 
manship equal  to  the  finest  monuments  of  the  Egyptians;  one  dis- 
placed from  its  pedestals  by  enormous  roots;  another  locke<l   in   the 
close  embrace   of  branches   of  trees,   and  almost  lifted   out  of  the 
earth  ;  another  hurled  to  the  ground  and  bound  down  by  huge  vines  and 
creepers  ;  and  one  standing  with  its  altar  before  it,  in  a  groVe  of  trees 
which  grew  around  it,  seemingly  to  shade  and  shroud  it  as  a  sacred 
thing  t  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  woods  it  seemed  a  divinity  mourn- 
ing over  a  fallen  people.     The  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  quiet  of 
this  buried  City,  were  the  noise  of  monkeys  ttaoving  among  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  and  the  tracking  o^  dry  branches  broken  by  their  weight. 
They  moved  over  our  heads  ih  lohg  and  swift  processions,  forty  or  lifty 
at  a  timC)  some  with  little  dhes  wouttd  in  their  Ibrtg:  arms,  walking  out 
to  the  eud  of  bought  and,  holding  on  with  their  hiiid  feet  or  a  Ctrl  of 


tbe  tail,  sprang  to  a  branch  of  the  next  tree^  and  with  a  noise  like  a  cnrreiit 
of  ^ind,  passed  on  into  the  depths  of  the  forest.  It  was  the  first  tigie  we 
had  seen  these  mockeries  of  humanity;  and  with  the  strange  monuments 
around  us,  they  seemed  like  wandering  spirits  of  the  departed  race, 
g-aarding  the  ruins  of  their  former  habitations. 

<<  We  returned  to  the  base  of  the  pyramidical  structure,  and  asceQded 
by  regular  stone  steps,  in  some  places  forced  apart  by  bushes  and  sap- 
lings, and  in  others  thrown  down  by  the  growth  of  large  trees,  while 
some  remained  entire.     In  parts  they  were  ornamented  with  sculptured 
figures  and  rows  of  death's  heads.     Climbing  over  the  ruined  top,  we 
reached  a  terrace  overgrown  with  trees,  and  crossing  it,  descended  by 
stone  steps  into  an  area  so  covered  with  trees  that  at  first  we  could  not 
make  out  its  form  ;  but  which,  on  clearing  the  way  with  the  machete, 
we  ascertained  to  be  a  square,  and  with  steps  on  all  the  sides,  almost  as 
perfect  as  those  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre.  The  steps  were  ornamented 
ivith  sculpture ;  and  on  the  south  side,  about  halfway  up,  forced  out  of 
its  place  by  roots,  was  a  colossal  head,  evidently  a  portrait.  We  ascended 
these  steps,  and  reached  a  broad  terrace  a  hundred  feet  high,  overlook- 
ing the  river,  and  supported  by  the  wall  which  we  had  seen  from  the  op- 
posite bank.     The  whole  terrace  was  covered  with  trees,  and  even  at 
this  height  from  the  ground  were  two  gigantic  ceibas,  or  wild  cotton 
trees  of  India,  above  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  extending  their  half- 
naked  roots  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  around,  binding  down  the  ruins,  and 
shading  them  with  their  wide-spreading  branches.     We  sat  down  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  wall,  and  strove  in  vain  to  penetrate  the  mjrstery  by 
which  we#ere  surrounded,     *    *    *    There  were  no  associations  con- 
nected with  the  place ;    «     *     *     the  city  was  desolate.     No  remnant 
of  this  race  bangs  round  the  ruins,  with  traditions  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  and  from  generation  to  generation.    It  lay  before  us  like 
a  shattered  bark  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  her  masts  gone,  her  name 
effaced,  her  crew  perished,  and  none  to  tell  whence  she  came,  how  long 
on  her  voyage,  or  what  caused  her  destruction  ;  her  lost  people  to  be 
traced  only  by  some  fancied  resemblance  in  the  construction  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  perhaps  never  to  be  known  at  all." 

Palenque  was  equally  overgrown  and  obscured.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  interposed  in  the  way  of  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  these  two  heaps  of  ruins,  by  the  astonishing  power  of 
vegetation  within  the  tropics,  where  ruined  or  deserted  structures, 
and  even  cities — instead  of  *  dying  insensibly  away  from  human 
*  thoughts  and  purposes,'  like  Mr  Wordsworth's  Westmoreland 
tower — have  the  appearance  of  being  broken  up  and  overwhelmed 
by  a  volcanic  eruption  of  roots,  brancnes,  and  leaves,  Mr  Stephens, 
or  more  properly  speaking  Mr  Catherwood,  his  attendant  artist, 
has  contrived  to  present  us  with  faithful  representations  of  the 
remains  of  the  buildings  and  carvings — for  sculpture  is  almost 
too  ambitious  a  word  to  apply  to  them.   The  accuracy  of  Mr  Ca- 
therwood's  drawings  is  vouched  by  various  circumstances.     In 
general  character  they  correspond  with  the  drawings  made  by 
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Dupaix^XlSOS— 7))  and  are  evidently  copies  of  the  same  ori- 
ginals ;  although  Mr  Catherwood  had  not  seen  Dupaix*s  work 
at  the  time  he  made  them.  The  mechanical  processes  by  which 
the  drawings  of  Mr  Catherwood  were  made,  and  reduced  and 
transferred  to  the  steel  or  stone  from  which  the  illustrations  of 
Mr  Stephens'  book  are  printed,  were  such  as  to  ensure  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy.  And,  not  to  waste  time  by  dwelling  upon 
other  corroborative  circumstances,  we  have  examined  a  beautiful 
set  of  drawings  from  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  by  Captain  Caddy 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  visited  them  a  few  weeks  before  the 
present  travellers ;  and  which  correspond  so  exactly  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  our  minds  of  the  perfect  fidelity  of  Mr  Catherwood's 
pencil.  This  relates  merely  to  Palenque ;  for  no  other  artist  has 
visited  Copan;  but  the  presumption  is,  that  he  who  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  to  one  place,  cannot  have. erred  materially  as 
to  the  other. 

The  descriptions  and  drawings  of  Copan  and  Palenque  chal- 
lenge more  attention  than  those  of  any  other  towns  visited  by  our 
travellers ;  not  only  because  they  are  the  most  complete,  but  be- 
cause these  clusters  of  ruins  may  be  considered  as  the  types  of 
two  classes  into  which  the  Indian  cities  they  examined  may  be 
divided*     Copan  and  Quirigua  are  situate  m  the  valley  of  the 
Motagua,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Honduras ;   Palenque, 
Ocosingo,  Quezaltenango,  stand  upon  tributaries  of  the  Usuma- 
sinta,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  Patinamit,  or  Tec- 
pan  Quatimala,  although  situated  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mo- 
tagua, is  more  accessible  from  the  Usumasinta  than  from  the  na- 
vigable  parts  of  the  river  in  whose  drainage  basin  it  stands.  The 
remains  found  in  each  ofL  these  groups  differ  decidedly  in  their 
character — a  difference  which  sepms  to  be  attributable  in  part  to 
the  materials  which  offered  themselves  to  the  workmen  ;  in  part 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  constructors  of  the  edifices  in  the  Pa- 
lenque group  having  advanced  further  than  those  of  the  other 
in  taste  and  capacity  for  producing  works  of  art.     The  mate- 
rial employed  in  the  works  at  Copan  is  a  solid  and  massive 
stone;   and  the  predominating  features  of  the  ruins  are  huge 
blocks,  chiselled  into  something  intermediate  between   statues 
and  rude  columns,  loaded  with  festoons  and  quaint  carving. 
At  Palenque  a  rock  of  slaty  and  crumbling  structure  denied 
the  inhabitants  the  power  of  erecting  monolithic  monuments ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  rocks  being  chiefly  limestone, 
supplied  the  material  of  an  excellent  cement,  with  which  the 
buildings  have  been  coated  over ;  and  which  being  from  its  soft- 
ness easily  wrought,  enabled  them  to  make  more  rapid  progress 
in  imitating  the  characteristic  details  and  graceful  forms  of  the 
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objects  they  saw  in  nature,  than  those  who  had  only  a  refractory 
stone  to  work  upon.  The  ruins  at  Uxmal,  near  the  north-wes- 
tern angle  of  Yutacan,  differ  in  a  considerable  degree  from  those 
of  the  two  groups  mentioned  above ;  but  though  they  are  more 
easy  of  access,  and  not  so  encumbered  with  vegetation  as  the 
others,  Mr  Gather  wood  was  prevented  from  doing  them  the  same 
justice  by  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  which  had  broken  down 
under  his  labours  in  the  interior. 

The  ruins  of  Copan  stand  on  the  east  bank  of  a  small  river  of 
that  name,  which,  some  distance  below,  falls  into  the  Motagua 
from  the  south.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  contained  within  a 
paralellogram,  which  does  not  much  exceed  600  by  800  feet. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ruins  is  what  Mr  Stephens  calls  a 
*  court  yard,' — a  rectangular  area,  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  long 
and  ninety  broad,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  ranges  of  broad  steps. 
The  entry  to  this  inclosure  is  from  the  north,  along  a  passage 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  about  three  hundred  feet  long.  On  the  right 
hand,  on  entering  this  passage,  is  a  high  range  of  steps  rising  to  the 
terrace  of  the  river  wall,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  circular  stones 
from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  left  side  is  a 
pyramidical  structure  with  steps  six  feet  high,  and  nine  feet  broad, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  high  on  the  slope.  The 
inner  area  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Stephens : — 

/• 

^  There  was  no  idol  or  altar,  nor  were  there  any  vestiges  of  them. 
On  the  left,  standing  alone,  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  steps,  is  a 
gigantic  head ;  it  is  moved  a  little  from  its  place,  and  a  portion  of  the 
ornament  on  one  side  has  been  thrown  down  some  distance  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree.  The  head  is  about  six  feet  high,  and 
the  style  good.  Like  many  of  the  others,  with  the  great  expansion  of 
the  eyes,  it  seems  intended  to  inspire  awe.  On  either  side  of  it,  distant 
about  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  rather  lower  down,  are  other  fragments  of 
sculpture  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  good  design ;  and  at  the  foot  are  two 
colossal  heads,  turned  over  and  partly  buried,  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  future  travellers  and  artists.  '  The  whole  area  is  overgrown  with  trees, 
and  encumbered  with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  with  fragments  of  curious 
sculpture  protruding  above  the  surface,  which  probably,  with  many 
others  completely  buried,  would  be  brought  to  light  by  digging.  On  the 
opposite  side,  parallel  with  the  river,  is  a  range  of  fifteen  steps  to  a  ter- 
race twelve  feet  wide,  and  then  fifteen  steps  more  to  a  terrace  twenty  feet 
wide,  extending  to  the  river  wall.  On  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the 
steps  [by  this  expression  Mr  S.  appears  to  wish  to  indicate  the  middle 
of  the  terrace  halfway  up  the  ascent]  is  a  mound  of  ruins,  apparently  of 
a  circular  tower.  About  halfway  up  the  steps  on  this  side  [judging  by 
the  annexed  plan,  this  seems  to  mean  halfway  up  the  lower  flight  of  fif- 
teen steps]  is  a  pit  ^vt  feet  square,  and  seventeen  feet  deep>  cased  with 
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stone.  At  the  bottom  is  an  opening  two  feet  four  inches  high,  with  a 
wall  one  foot  nine  inches  thick,  wbicb  leads  into  a  chamber  ten  feet  long, 
five  feet  four  inches  wide,  and  four  feet  higb.  At  each  end  is  a  nicbe 
one  foot  nine  incbes  bigh,  one  foot  eigbt  inches  deep,  and  two  feet  five 
inches  long.  Colonel  Galindo  first  broke  into  this  sepulchral  vault,  and 
found  the  niches  and  tbe  ground  full  of  red  earthenware,  dishes  and 
pots,  more  than  fifty  of  wbicb,  he  says,  were  full  of  human  bones, 
packed  in  lime ;  also  several  sharp-edged  and  pointed  knires  of  chaya, 
a  small  death's  head  carved  in  a  fine  green  stone,  its  eyes  doaed,  the 
lower  features  distorted,  and  the  back  symmetrically  perforated  by  holes, 
the  whole  of  exquisite  workmanship.' 

The  rest  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  pyramidal  buildings  and 
fragments  of  walls,  so  dilapidated  and  masked  by  trees,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  what  were  their  forms  and  relative  posi- 
tions when  entire.  Near  the  south-east  angle  occurs  a  group 
of  the  colossal  carved  blocks  above  alluded  to,  as  forming  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  ruins  of  Copan.      Mr  Ste- 

Ehens  calls  them  statues,  and  idols  to  all  appearance  they 
ave  been ;  but  the  use  of  the  term  statues,  unless  accompa- 
nied by  some  explanation,  would  be  apt  to  mislead  a  reader  who 
has  not  the  drawings  before  him.  They  are,  on  an  average, 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high,  four  feet  in  front  and  three  feet  deep, 
and  sculptured  on  all  sides  from  the  base  to  the  top.  Three  of 
the  sides  are  elaborately  carved  into  ornaments,  which  bespeak  a 
high  degree  of  mechanical  skill  and  neatness.  Sometimes  these 
ornaments  have  the  appearance  of  festoons  of  drapery,  or  branches 
of  trees ;  sometimes  they  consist  of  groups  of  heads,  or  even 
human  figures  more  or  less  complete.  In  general,  their  arrange- 
ment bespeaks  considerable  taste  for  symmetrical  arrangement. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  minor 
groups  on  some  of  the  columns  are  what  Egyptian  writers  on 
antiquities  have  agreed  to  call  ^'  cartouches^"  filled  with  hiero- 
glyphics. On  the  front  is  in  every  instance  carved  a  representa- 
tion of  the  human  figure  in  high  relief.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
detect  it  at  the  first  glance,  overwhelmed  as  it  is  beneath  a  pro- 
fusion of  what  seem  intended  for  ornaments.  But  a  brief  ex- 
amination enables  us  to  discover,  about  halfway,  or  two-thirds 
up  the  column,  a  broad  flat  face  with  a  particularly  large  pair  of 
ears ;  immediately  below  this,  a  rude  imitation  of  a  pair  of  arms 
curved  inwards  till  the  hands  nearly  meet ;  and  still  lower  down  a 
pair  of  stumpy  legs,  clothed  either  in  a  kind  of  petticoat,  or  in 
what  looks  like  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers.  Before  some  of  these 
figures,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  feet,  are  large  blocks  of 
sculptured  stone,  and  probably  all  of  them  have  originally  been 
thus  provided.     Some  of  these  blocks  are  square,  others  circu- 
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Lar.  A  drawing  of  one  of  them  is  given  by  Mr  Catherwood : 
it  is  flat  on  the- top ;  on  the  four  sides  are  carved  in  relief  human 
figures,  seated  crosslegeed,  on  what  have  the  appearance  of  . 
cushions  ;  one  half  of  them  facing  the  other,  as  if  engaged  in  a 
conference.  The  Indians  call  these  blocks  altars ;  and  it  is  pror 
bable  that  they  were ;  and  the  rude  images  before  which  they 
are  placed^  the  objects  of  adoration  to  the  people  who  reared 
them. 

The  appearance  of  hieroglyphics  upon  these  monuments,  (of  ' 
which  we  shall  say  more  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  remains 
at  Palenque,)  would  seem  to  indicate  a  greater  intellectual  pro- 
gress, on  the  part  of  the  people  who  reared  them,  than  was  found 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico ;  but  the  structures  and  sculp- 
tures themselves  are  indicative  of  the  very  infancy  of  art.    With 
regard  to  the  powjer  of  expressing  form  alone,  it  is  clear  that 
the  artists  had  not  advanced  beyond  that  stage  to  which  even 
children  and  savages  can  attain-^in  which  the  delineator  rests 
satisfied  with  coming  so  near  the  object  of  imitation,  as  that 
those  who  see  his  handiwork  may  know  what  he  means  to  repre- 
sent.   The  statues  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  exact  counterparts 
of  the  human  figure  ;  the  clumsy  productions  of  Copan  only  ap- 
proach it  near  enough  to  enable  us  to  conjecture  what  those  who 
made  them  intended.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  power  of  express- 
ing emotions — of  representing  forms  and  attitudes  beautiful  in 
themselves— of  telling  a  story .-^-all,  in  a  word,  that  constitutes  the 
essence  of  art,  without  which  the  most  perfect  accuracy  in  copying 
the  lineaments  of  the  human  form  is  merely  mechanical — not  the 
slightest  vestige  is  found  in  the  '  graven  images  '  of  Copan.    Mr 
Stephens  says  of  the  face  of  one  of  the  idols,  that  it  was  ^  solemn, 
^  stern,  and  well  fitted  to  excite  terror,'—- vague  phrases,  which 
sound  loftily ;  but  he  is  nearer  the  mark,  probably,  when  he  says 
of  another,  that  ^  with  the  great  expansion  of  the  eyes,  it  seems 
^  intended  to  inspire  awe;'«— an  expression  which  may  enable  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  drawings,  to  form  the  accurate  notion,  that 
as  works  of  art  the  statues  of  Copan  are  much  upon  a  level  with 
a  staring  Saracen's  head  on  an  old  sign*board.  We  lay  no  stress, 
however,  on  the  circumstance  of  these  images  appearing  to  have 
been  painted  red  ;  seeing  that  a  similar  vestige  of  barbarism  con- 
tinued to  prevail  in  Greece  after  sculpture  was  far  advanced  towards 
perfection.    On  the  whole,  it  is  doing  no  injustice  to  these  monu- 
ments to  say,  that  they  indicate  no  higher  advancement  in  taste 
and  intellect  on  the  part  of  those  who  made  them,  than  the  most 
uncouth  Fetish  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
high  finish,  and  ev«n  elegance  of  the  carving  on  such  an  untrac- 
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table  material  as  stone,  conveys  the  impression  that  they  must 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  mechanical  arts* 

As  works  of  art,  the  remains  at  Palenque  are  immeasurably 
superior  to  those  of  Copan.  In  the  substructures  of  the  build- 
ings we  find  the  same  pyramidal  form  that  prevails  there ;  but 
on  the  summits  are  erected  edifices  of  considerable  elegance. 
None  of  the  visiters  to  old  Palenque  have  been  able  to  detect 
more  than  six  structures — one  of  considerable  extent,  the  others 
small.  All  of  them  are  erected  on  high  terraces,  forming  the 
summit  of  a  truncated  pyramid.  Both  the  substructures,  and 
the  buildings  reared  upon  them,  are  built  of  a  thin  slaty  stone 
which  abounds  in  the  district.  Wherever  the  roofs  remain, 
they  are  found  to  have  been  constructed  by  laying  broad  stones 
across  from  wall  to  wall.  In  the  smaller  buildings,  it  was  easy  to 
procure  flags  large  enough  for  this  purpose.  It  is  diflScult  to 
imagine  how  they  managed  in  the  more  extensive  apartments 
of  the  larger  building ;  of  which  only  a  double  corridor  and  a 
square  tower,  two  or  three  stories  high,  retain  their  roofs. 

The  palace — so  the  larger  building  is  called  by  the  Indians — 
stands  on  an  artificial  elevation  of  an  oblong  form — forty  feet 
high,  three  hundred  feet  in  front  and  rear,  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  on  each  side.     This  superstructure  appears  formerly 
to  have  been  faced  with  stones,  which  have  been  dissevered  and 
thrown  down  by  the  growth  of  trees.   The  building  faces  the  east, 
and  measures  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  front,  by 
one  hundred  and  eighty  deep.     The  front  consisted  originally 
of  fifteen  piers,  each  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  breadth,  the  in- 
tervals between  them  being  about  nine  feet.     The  west  front 
consists  also  of  piers  of  the  same  size,  ranged  at  similar  intervals.  - 
They  are  constructed  of  stone,  cemented  with  a  mortar  of  lime 
and  sand,  and  covered  with  stucco,  painted  and  ornamented  with 
figures  in  bas-relief.     The  parallel  corridors  are  supposed  to  have 
extended  along  all  the  four  sides  of  the  building.     The  wall 
which  divides  them,  is  perforated  by  only  one  door  in  front,  and 
two  in  the  rear.      That  in  front  is  immediately  opposite  the 
space  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  piers,  (counting  from  the    | 
north-east  angle,)  a  range  of  broad  stone  steps  leads  to  it  up 
the  slope  of  the  terrace.     The  intervals  between  the  exterior 
piers  bear  no  traces  of  doors ;    but  along  the  cornice  outside, 
which  projects  about  a  foot  from  the  wall,  holes  were  drilled  at 
intervals  through  the  stone ;  and  the  impression  of  Mr  Stephens 
and  his  companion  was,  *  that  an  immense  cotton  cloth,  run- 

*  ning  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  was  attached  to  this  cor- 

*  nice,  and  raised  and  lowered  like  a  curtain,  according  to  the 
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^  exigencies  of  sun  and  rain  :  such  a  curtain  is  used  now  in  front 
^  of  the  piazzas  of  some  verandas  in  Yucatan.'     The  walls  of 
t^lie  corriaors  were  about  ten  feet  high,  and  apertures,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  or  of  the 
letter  T,  were  opened  in  the  separating  wall.     The  roof  was 
made  to  curve  inward,   by   successive  layers   of  stones,   each 
overlapping  that  immediately  beneath  it;   and  plastered  over 
so   as  to  present  a  smboth  curved  surface.     The  top  of  the 
doorway  in  the  middle  wall  is,  by  this  means,  wrought  into  an 
exact  resemblance  of  a  Gothic  arch.     The  door  leads  into  an 
open  court-yard,  eighty  feet  long  by  seventy  broad,  to  which 
there  is  a  descent  by  a  flight  of  steps.     On  each  side  of  this 
area  are  apartments.     At  the  further  extremity,  another  flight 
of  steps  leads  up  to  a  corridor,  beyond  which  is  a  descent  to 
another  court-yard,  also  eighty  feet  long,  but  only  thirty  feet 
across.     These  two  court-yards,  with  the  surrounding  and  inter- 
vening corridors,  occupy  the  whole  depth  of  the  building.   On  the 
south  side  of  this  second  court  is  a  third  ;  in  which  is  a  substan- 
tial stone  tower,  rising  to  three  stories  from  a  base  of  thirty  feet 
square.     Within  this  is  a  second  tower,  quite  distinct  from  the 
outer  one,  and  a  narrow  stone  staircase.     Mr  Stephens  states, 
that  the  stair  terminates  against  a  dead  stone  ceiling ;  but  Cap- 
tain Caddy,  before  mentioned,  who,  by  the  assistance  of  a  tree, 
scrambled  up  on  the  outside,  says,  that  Mr  S.  had  been  deceived 
by  the   appearance   of  stones  which  had   fallen   from  above. 
The  rest  of  the  space  within  the  outer  walls  is  occupied  by 
apartments,    of  which   it  is  diflScult  to  trace  the  arrangement 
and  connexion.     At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  building  are 
several  flights  of  stairs,  leading  down  to  passages  and  apart- 
ments, constructed  in  the  artificial  elevation  in  which  it  stands. 

The  piers  left  standing  are  covered,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally, with  bas-reliefs  in  stucco.     The  faces  are  all  in  pro- 
file,   which  seems  to   indicate  the  want  of  sufficient  skill  to 
delineate  the  front  face.     But  the  limbs  are  correctly  formed, 
and  frequently  even  graceful.     There  is  also  some  attempt  to 
arrange  the  figures  into  groups,  so  as  to  tell  a  story ;  and  a 
variety  of  expression — of  the  same  imperfect  kind  as  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings — can   be  recognised  in  the  countenances. 
On  one  pier  is  represented  an  armed  warrior,  with  two  half 
naked  figurea  crouching  submissively  on  either  side  of  him.    On 
another  we   see    an   armed   warrior,   brandishing   his  weapon 
over  the  head  of  a  person  who  seems  to  kneel  and  beg  for  life. 
A  third  appears  intended  to  represent  a  male  and  female  figure 
conversing.     In  a  fourth,  a  standing  figure  is  placing  an  orna- 
ment upon  another  sitting  in  front  of  him.     In  the  interior  cor- 
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*  and  of  the  sitting  personage  is  seen  on  the  walL     The  loss  or 

<  destruction  of  this  ornament  is  more  to  be  regretted,  as  from 

<  what  remains  it  appears  to  have  been  superior  in  execution  to 

*  any  other  stucco  relief  in  Palenque.' 

As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  ground-plan  of  Palenque, 
and  hints  in  the  accompanying  letterpress,  (for  Mr  Stephens' 
style  is,  too  often,  the  reverse  of  precise,)  the  whole  of  the 
ground  examined  by  our  travellers  does  not  exceed  600  by  800 
yards.  A  small  stream  runs  about  three  hundred  yards  in  the 
direction  from  west  to  east  at  the  south  end;  and  then,  turning  to 
the  north,  nearly  bisects  the  parallelogram.  At  the  south-west 
angle  of  this  area,  close  upon  the  rivulet,  is  the  smallest  of  the 
lesser  buildings  ;  where  the  brook  issues  from  it  on  the  north  side, 
is  the  aqueduct  leading  off  from  the  east  bank ;  nearly  south  of  it, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  i»  ^  the  palace ;'  at  its  south-west 
angle,  the  largest  of  the  small  structures ;  and  east  of  this,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream,  are  the  rest  of  the  smaller  structures, 
forming  a  triangular  group.  The  density  of  the  forest  prevented 
any  other  remains  that  may  exist  from  being  discovered  ;  but  two 
circumstances  point  to  the  inference  that  these  are  but  a  small 
portion  of  what  once  existed.  The  first  is,  that  our  travellers, 
approaching  the  ruins  from  the  north*west,  encountered  *  masses 

*  of  stone,*  ^  a  round  sculptured  stone,'  and  ^  a  sharp  ascent  of 
'  fragments,'  a  ffood  while  before  they  came  to  ^  the  palace,'  the 
first  of  the  buildings  they  arrived  at.  The  second  is,  that  the 
aqueduct  appears  to  have  been  constructed  with  a  view  to  lead 
off  the  water  of  the  brook  in  a  north-east  direction,  away  from  all 
the  structures  that  have  yet  been  discovered :  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  required  for  drainage,  and  the  natural  conclusion  is, 
that  there  must  have  been  inhabitants  and  buildbgs  in  that  di- 
rection, to  which  it  was  intended  to  carry  a  supply  of  water. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  ruins  of  Central  America  are  the 
hieroglyphics.  The  largestof  the  smaller  structures  atPalenque — 
that  which  is  nearest  to  the  palace — contains  three  rectangular  tab- 
lets completely  covered  with  them.  There  is  one  on  either  side  of 
the  door  opening  into  the  central  apartment  of  the  three  into  which 
the  back  corridor  is  divided  ;  each  measuring  thirteen  feet  in 
length,  and  eight  in  height,  and  divided  into  two  hundred  squares 
of  characters  or  symbols.  In  the  back  wall  of  this  apartment, 
fronting  the  principal  door  of  entrance,  is  another  tablet  of  hiero- 
glyphics, four  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  six  inches 
high.^  The  tablets  containing  representations  of  human  figures, 
described  above  as  found  in  two  of  these  lesser  buildings,  have  at 
both  ends  deep  borders  of  hieroglyphics ;  the  one  has  sixty-four 
squares  in  each  border,  the  other  a  hundred  and  two.     Single 
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Knes  of  these  hieroglyphics,  sometimes  horizontal,  sometimes 
perpendicular,  appear  on  almost  all  the  bas->reliefs,  both  in  the 
large  and  the  smaller  bnildings.  The  regular  arrangement  of 
the  squares,  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  elements — lines, 
points,  portions  of  the  human  figure,  &c. — in  different  com- 
binations, render  it  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  these  tablets  contain  specimens  of  a  written  language.  This 
conjecture  seems  to  derive  corroboration  from  the  introduction 
of  lines  of  these  symbols  into  the  bas-reliefs ;  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  ak  we  find  hieroglyphic  scrolls  introduced  into  Egyptian 
paintings.  But  more  conclusive  still  is  the  fact,  that  we  find 
the  same  characters  in  a  manuscript  of  Amve  paper,  preserved  in 
the  Dresden  library.  A  faC'Simile  of  this  manuscript  is  given 
in  (the  third  volume  of)  the  great  work  on  Mexican  Antiquities, 
published  by  Aglio  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Kingsborough ; 
and  a  specimen  of  it  is  also  given  by  Humboldt  in  his  work  en- 
tided  Monumens  des  Peuples  Indigine$  de  VAmerique,  (Plate  45.) 
In  these,  we  find  pictures  and  lines  of  characters  essentially  the 
flame  as  those  which  Messrs  Stephens  and  Catherwood  found  on 
the  walls  of  Palenque ;  intermingled  exactly  as  we  find  written 
characters  and  pictures  of  Saints  alternating  in  illuminated  Mis-* 
sals.  It  is  barely  conceivable  that  the  repetition  of  these  squares 
on  walk  might  have  been  a  mere  attempt  at  ornament  ;  but 
their  transference  to  paper,  and  the  repetition  of  them  in  a  long 
MS.,  puts  such  a  conjecture  out  of  the  question. 

Humboldt  calls  the  manuscript  in  question  a  Codex  MexU 
canus^  and  Aglio  and  Stephens  have  called  it,  after  Humboldt, 
a  Mexican  manuscript ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  of  its  origin  we  are 
entirely  ignorant,  and  that  it  differs  materially  from  all  known 
Mexican  manuscripts.     Humboldt  says, — 

^  According  to  the  information  which  I  have  received  from  Bottiger, 
this  Aztec  manuscript  was  purchased  at  Vienna  by  Gotz,  during  the  literary 
tour  he  made  into  Italy  in  1739.  It  is  written  on  Agave  paper,  like 
those  which  I  have  brought  from  New  Spain.  It  forms  a  tcibella  pUcet- 
Ulis,  nearly  80  yards  (six  metres)  long,  folded  into  forty  leaves,  which 
are  covered  with  paintings  on  both  sides.  Eadi  page  is  about  seven 
inches  three  lines  in  length,  by  three  inches  two  lines  in  breadth.  This 
form,  analagons  to  that  of  the  ancient  diptica^  distinguishes  the  MS.  of 
Dresden  from  those  of  Vi^na,  Ycletri,  and  the  Vatican ;  but  what  ren« 
ders  it  still  more  remarkable  is,  the  arrangement  of  the  simple  hierogly- 
phics, several  of  which  are  ranged  in  lines  as  in  really  symbolical  writ- 
ing. The  Codem  Mexicamu  of  Dresden  bears  no  resemblance  to  these 
ritual  calendars,  in  which  the  characters  of  the  astrological  sign  presid* 
ing  over  every  semi-lunar  period  of  thirteen  days,  is  surrounded  by  the 
hiOTOglyphics  of  the  days  of  the  month.    Here,  a  great  number  of  hiero- 
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glyphic  characters  are  placed  in  simple  juxtaposition,  as  in  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  and  the  keys  of  the  Chinese." 

An  examination  of  the  Mexican  manuscripts  alluded  to — 
of  those  which  Humboldt  himself  brought  from  Mexico— of 
those  preserved  in, the  Bodleian  library,  of  which  fac-similes 
are  given  in  Aglio's  work — ^and  of  one  belonging  to  Mr  Bullock, 
of  which  a  tracing  has  been  published  at  New  York  by  Dela- 
field,  confirms  the  opinion  expressed  by  Humboldt.  The  sym- 
boii<»d  writing  of  thcf  Dresden  manuscript  exhibits,  to  all  appear- 
ance, a  much  more  fully  developed  system  than  that  contained  in 
any  of  the  manuscripts  known  with  certainty  to  be  from  Mexico. 
Symbolical  writing  was  with  the  Mexicans  in  its  very  infancy. 
They  could  express  numbers,  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  month, 
and  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  by  phonetic  hieroglyphics; 
but  further  they  do  not  appear  to  have  advanced.  The  death  of 
a  Spanish  bishop  or  leader — the  occurrence  of  a  snow  storm — 
the  punishment  of  insurgent  negroes — are  represented  by  pic- 
tures of  the  event,  with  hieroglyphics  of  the  number  of  the 
year,  according  to  the  division  of  the  Mexican  cycle,  of  the 
name  of  the  half-month,  and  the  number  of  the  day  on  which 
the  event  occurred.  The  events  in  the  history  or  traditions 
of  Mexico,  are  represented  by  groups  of  human  figures  sitting 
in  council,  fighting,  or  leading  captives,  placed  at  intervals  and 
connected  by  lines.  The  migrations  of  the  tribe  are  represented 
by  the  hieroglyphics  of  places  and  cities  arranged  at  intervals, 
with  representations  of  human  footmarks  impressed  on  the  tracts 
which  lead  from  one  to  the  other.  But  the  characters  of  the 
Dresden  Manuscripts — whether  they  be  arbitrary  characters  ex- 
pressive of  sounds,  like  those  of  tne  Chinese,  to  which  their 
square  outline  bears  some  analogy — or  groups  of  a  hieroglyphic 
alphabet,  like  the  cartouches  which  contain  the  names  of  the  kings 
pf  Egypt — show  to  all  appearance  a  system  of  writing,  by 
means  of  which  words  and  sentences  may  be  expressed.  Of 
this  IVJanqscript  nothing  further  is  known  than  that  Gotz  picked 
it  up  at  Vienna.  It  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  dogmatically 
on  Its  origin ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  it  is  Mexican,  as  nothing  like  it  has  yet  been  found  among 
the  monuments  of  that  people ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  is  the  workmanship  of  the  same  race  that  reared 
and  inhabited  Palenque — seeing  that  similar  characters  abound 
among  its  ruins. 

Having  stated  our  reasons  for  believing  that  these  characters 
form  a  written  language,  the  next  question  in  point  of  interest 
relates  to  their  geographical  distribution.  Mr  Stephens  appears 
to  have  found   similar  characters  at  U^pnal,  near  the  north- 
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^est  angle  of  Yucatan  :  we  say  appears,  fcfr  his  language  is  far 
from  precise  and  clear  :-^'  In  the  apartment  marked  B,  we 
^  found  what  we  regarded  as  a  most  interesting  object.     It  Was 

*  a  beam  of  wood,  about  ten  feet  long  and  very  heavy,  which  had 

*  fallen  from  its  place  over  the  doorway,  and  for  some  purpose 
^  or  other  befen  hauled  inside  the  chamber  into  a  dark  corner. 
^  On  the  face  was  a  line  of  characters  carved  or  stamped,  almost 
'  obliterated,  but  which  we  made  out  to  be  hieroglyphics ;  and,  so 

*  far  as  we  could  understand  them,  [he  means  distinguish  their  form 

*  — he  did  not  understand  them  in  the  least,]  similar  to  those  at 
^  Copan  and  Palenque '  Speaking  of  the  tablets  at  Palenque, 
he  says: — *  There  is  one  important  fact  to  be  noticed.  -  The 
<  hieroglyphics   are    the   same    as  were  found   at    Copan  and 

*  Quirigua.'      The  sites  of  the  other  cities  visited  by  our  tra- 
vellers were  either  too  completely  covered,  or  the  time  allowed 
to  explore  them  too  short,  to  enable  them  to  furnish  us  with 
the  same  minute  details  as  they  have  furnished  regarding  Co- 
pan  and  Palenque.     At  Ocosingo  they  found,  as  at  Palenque, 
buildings  consisting  of  outer  and  inner  corridors  erected  upon 
truncated  pyramids,  with  converging  ceilings  and  figures  exe- 
cuted in  stucco.     The  vicinity  of  the  two  places,  and  the  simi- 
larity of  their  structures,  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  hiero- 
glyphics would  have  been  found  in  Ocosingo,  had  time  allowed ; 
or  the  attention  of  the  draughtsman    been   awakened   to  the 
same  degree  that  it  ultimately  was.     At  Gueguetenango  and 
Santa  Cruz  de  Quiche,  the  pyramidal  structures,  the  cement,  and 
the  remains  of  colours  observed  at  Palenque,  were  recognised ; 
and  at  the  latter  Mr  Stephens  procured  some  images  in  terra^ 
cotta^  the  faces  of  which  have  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the 
bas-reliefs  at  Palenque.     In  short,  from  the  environs  of  Meri- 
da,  about  21°,  to  Sant  Cruz  del  Quiche,  in  15°  N.  lat.,  and  from 
Ocosingo  near  93°,  to  Copan  in  89°.  W.  Ion.,  we  find  ruins  cha- 
racterised by  different  peculiarities  ;  but  all  possessed  of  resem- 
blances in  80  many  points  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
tribes  who  built  them,  if  not  sprung  from  a  common  stock,  had 
yet  such  frequent  intercourse  with  each  other  as  diffused  through 
them  all  an  imperfect  civilization — the  same  in  kind,  and  not 
materially  differing  in  degree.     And  it  is  precisely  in  the  two 
cities,  which  in  other  respects  least  resemble  each  other,  that  we 
find  the  most  abundant  specimens  of  what  has  every  appearance 

^  of  being  a  written  language^ 

We  are  not  so  sanguine  as  our  author  when  he  says,  ^  I  cannot 
<  help  believing  that  uie  tablets  of  hieroglyphics  will  yet  be  read ;' 
and  still  less  do  we  expect  that,  if  they  were  deciphered,  his  con- 
jecture with  regard  to  Copan  will  prove  true ; — ^  one  thing/ 
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•says  he,  ^  I  believe,  that  its  history  is  graren  on  its  monnmeDts/ 
Lists  of  kings,  and  collections  of  public  proclamations  and  edicts, 
are  not  history :  the  former,  at  least,  only  enable  the  chronologist 
to  put  together  the  dry  bones  of  his  skeleton ;  the  latter  are  more 
frequently  statements  of  what  it  is  wished  men  should  believe 
than  of  what  really  is  or  has  been.  Yet,  beyond  this,  the  records 
of  a  people  possessine:  only  the  cumbrous  vehicle  of  hierogflyphic^ 
for  tl^smittin^  thefr  thooghts-of  a  people  among  wLm  the 
possession  of  this  engine  is  monopolized  by  a  caste — have  neveir 
been  known  to  advance.  Even,  therefore,  should  some  lucky 
chance  enable  us  one  day  to  decipher  those  strange  characters,  it 
is  not  likely  that  their  contents  would  deserve  the  name  applied 
to  them  by  our  author.  But  what  ground  of  hope  is  there  that 
they  ever  can  be  deciphered  ? 

what  we  know  about  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  is  not  very 
encouraging.  The  absurd  conjectures  which  abound  in  the 
writings  of  all  who  treated  of  them  in  modem  times,  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  are  matter  of  notoriety. 
Yet  in  the  writing*  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  contained  a 
pregnant  hint  rerarding  that  system  of  writing,  such  as  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  exists  to  serve  as  a  key  to  the  hierogly- 
phics of  Central  America.  And  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
indications  ffiven  by  Clement,  aided  by  bilingual  inscriptions, 
(also  non-existent,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  America,)  what  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  interpretation  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  ? 
Dr  Young  proved  that  they  were  really  used  to  record  events, 
and  explained  the  system  by  which  this  end  was  accomplished  ; 
and  beyond  this  the  work  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to  have 
proceeded.  The  Grammars  and  Vocabularies  of  the  language, 
supposed  to  have  been  expressed  in  hieroglyphics,  have  been  con- 
structed upon  the  assumption  that  it  was  the  old  Coptic.  Grant- 
ing the  probability  of  this  assumption — what  follows?  The 
only  monuments  of  the  Coptic  language  we  possess,  are  some 
translations  from  the  Bible,  made  subsequently  to  the  Christian 
era.  The  Egyptians  ceased  to  be  an  independent  nation  under 
Cambyses.  Let  any  person  note  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  all  European  languages  in  the  course  of  the  last  four 
centurieS'^-.notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  education  and  our 
system  of  writing  to  give  them  fixity — and  say  what  changes 
xaust  have  taken  place  during  the  course  of  some  six  or  seven 
centuries,  when  one  favoured  caste  alone  was  able  to  express  its 
thoughts  by  characters,  and  that  by  such  a  make-shift  as  hiero- 
gly^ic$«  To  enable  the  student  to  master  even  the  elements 
-^  ^He  old  Egyptian  language,  a  long  and  painful  course  of  prelim 
y  study  wouhl  be  necessary :  iQrst,  by  clasdfying  all  the  hi- 
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liogoal  inscriptions  and  papyri  that  hare  been  collected  according 
to  their  ages ;  secondly,  by  instituting,  in  succession,  an  exhaust- 
tive  analysis  of  the  Coptic  monuments — of  the  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ings nearest  to  them  in  point  of  time,  and  so  backwards,  taking 
those  of  each  century  or  half  century  by  itself*  All  this  dru£ 
gery  must  be  gone  through,  before  there  can  be  any  possibility 
of  extracting  trustworthy  information  from  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics by  a  sound  critical  interpretation.  How  different  from 
this  haye  been  the  shallow  and  presumptuous  systems  of  guess- 
work pursued  by  all  who  haye  succeeded  Dr  Young  1  The  first 
scholar  who  shall  carry  on  what  he  began,  must  commence  by 
remoying  all  the  rubbish  that  has  been  piled  up  upon  his  founda- 
tions ;  and  eyen  then  it  is  not  history,  not  the  recoyery  of  a  lost 
literature,  that  we  are  to  look  for,  but  authentic  specimens,  illus- 
trative of  the  manner  in  which  written  language  was  gradually 
devised  ;  or,  we  might  almost  say,  by  which  it  insensibly  grew 
up  among  men* 

Under  the  Greeks,  and  apparently  also  under  the  Persians, 
the  Egyptian  language  continued  to  be  used  by  the  natives 
as  the  language  in  which  public  as  well  as  private  business 
was  transacted.  Hence  the  numerous  private  contracts  and 
public  edicts,  in  which  a  Greek  and  Egyptian  version  went 
together  as  surely  as,  in  modem  times,  a  French  and  English  ver- 
sion of  every  treaty  between  these  nations.  It  is  only  by  means 
of  these  translations  of  an  unknown  into  a  known  language,  that 
we  have  any  chance  of  recovering  a  knowledge  of  the  Egyp- 
tian.  In  the  case  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  who  erected  cities  in 
Central  America,  their  language  has  not  been  thus  preserved 
in  actual  use,  nor  do  any  such  translations  of  it  exist.  The 
records  of  the  early  Spanish  conquerors  show  that  the  Caciques, . 
and  their  immediate  adherents,  were  of  a  different  race  from  the 
body  of  the  people  in  several  of  the  States.  A  grandson 
of  the  last  king  of  Quiche,  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion, 
left  manuscripts,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  dominant  caste, 
in  that  and  two  neighbouring  states,  held  a  constant  tradition, 
that  they  had  immigrated  from  the  north  and  obtained  their 
power  by  conquest.  When  the  dominant  tribe  in  Chiapas  offer- 
ed to  submit  to  Cortes,  it  was  in  their  own  name,  and  m  that  of 
the  Zoques,  Celtales,  and  Quelenes,  whom  they  had  subjected 
by  force.  It  appears  from  the  narrative,  prepared  by  order  of 
Philip  II*  in  1580,  that  the  subject  tribes  continued  to  use  their 
own  languages ;  and,  indeed,  the  sp-eat  number  still  spoken — ^no 
less  than  twenty-six — ^nthin  the  limits  of  the  old  province  of 
Guatimala,  would  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  was  the 
case.    The  Spaniards  in  Guatimala  assumed  the  place  of  the 
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domioant  tribe;  they  did  not  use  it  as  their  instrument  for 
governing  the  rest;  its  language  ceased,  therefore,  to  be  of  any 
importance,  or  to  be  cultivated  except  by  the  comparatively 
small  number  whose  mother  tongue  it  was.  These  deposed 
rulers  were  naturally  more  inclined  to  rebel  against  the  new 
government,  than  the  tribes  whom  they  had  accustomed  to  bear 
a  foreign  yoke ;  and  consequently  suiFered  most  in  the  course  of 
the  struggles  which  the  natives  continued  to  make  for  indepen- 
dence, so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  In  Guati- 
mala,  therefore,  we  find  no  double  versions  of  edicts,  or  written 
contracts  of  sale,  or  testamentary  deeds,  prepared,  one  in  the 
hieroglyphic  writing  of  the  natives,  the  other  in  Spanish.*  The 
descendants  of  the  race  which  reared  the  monuments  of  Palenque, 
have  retrograded  into  a  barbarism  as  deep  as  that  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  ruder  tribes  over  whom  their  ancestors  ruled.  Their 
arts,  their  laws,  their  written  language,  have  perished.  Mate- 
rials do  not  exist  for  bridging  over  the  gulf  between  their  lan^ 
guage  as  spoken  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  and  as  spoken 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  even  although  a  key 
could  be  found  to  the  phonetic  powers  of  the  characters  they 
used.  And  of  finding  such  a  key  there  is  slender  hope.  The 
accounts  of  the  written  characters  of  the  nations  of  Central 
America,  preserved  by  the  early  Conquistadores^  and  by  the  de- 
scendants of  some  of  the  noble  aboriginal  families,  (at  least  such 
of  them  as  have  reached  the  knowledge  of  the  public,)  are  too 
vague  to  serve  the  purpose.     Many  manuscripts  which  might 


.    *  In  Mexico,  however,  there  was  something  of  this  kind.    <  The  use 

<  of  symbolical  paintings,'  says  Humboldt,  <  as  documentary  evidence  in 

<  lawsuits,  was  preserved  in  the  Spanish  tribunals  long  after  the  conquest. 

<  The  natives  being  unable  to  address  the  judges  through  the  medium  of 

<  an  interpreter,  regarded  the  use  of  hieroglyphics  as  doubly  necessary. 

<  They  continued  to  present  them  to  the  different  courts  of  justice  estab- 

<  lished  in  New  Spain  (the  RecH  Audiencuh  the  Sala  del  Crimen^  and 

<  the  Juzgado  de  Ind%os\  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

<  When  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  having  entertained  the  project  of  giving 
«  an  impetus  to  science  in  these  distant  regions,  founded  in  1.553  the 

<  University  of  Mexico,  three  Chairs  were  established  for  teaching  the 

<  Aztec  and  Otomy  languages,  and  explaining  hieroglyphic  paintings.  It 

<  was  long  considered  necessary  to  have  advocates,  procurators,  and  judges, 

<  who  could  understand  the  emblematic  paintings,  in  which  were  expressed 
*  the  claims  of  litigants,  genealogical  tables,  the  old  Mexican  laws,  and 

<  the  tribute  which,  each  fief  paid  to  its  overlord.  Two  professorships 
«  pf  languages  still  (1813)  exist  at  Mexico;  but  the  chair  of  Mexican  anti- 
f  ^uities  has  been  suppressed.   The  use  of  paintings  has  become  obsolete  • 
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have  thrown  light  upon  these  topics,  are  understood  to  have  been 
long  preserved  in  monasteries,  and  in  the  archives  of  cities  and 
the  episcopal  sees ;  but  every  year  in  that  unsettled  and  lawless 
country  must  diminish  their  number,  if^  indeed,  they  have  not 
all  already  perished* 

But  even  assuming  that  materials  should,  by  some  lucky  chance, 
have  escaped  destruction,  which  may  one  day  enable  the  anti- 
quary to  read  the  handwriting  upon  these  desolate  walls — the 
chilling  record  of  what  has  ceased  to  exist,  not  the  scorching 
prophecy  of  impending  doom — the  exciting  story  of  the  struggles 
of  ambition,  or  the  instructive  moralizings  of  the  sage,  must  not 
be  looked  for.  Names  and  dates — fomiuhB  for  ascertaining 
the  dates  of  past  events,  or  the  recurrence  of  festivals,  will  alone 
be  found — ^nails  in  the  wall  of  history,  upon  which  the  traditions 
of  a  living  people  once  perhaps  hung  stirring  associations,  but 
which  to  us  are  nothing  more  than  the  dull, .  dead  indication, 
that  something  of  the  kind,  we  know  not  what,  has  been. 
What  of  interest  will  attach  to  the  discovery,  will  be  for  a  limited 
public  ; — for  those  who  have  the  patience  to  follow  out  the 
minute  and  tedious  enquiries,  by  which  only  the  first  steps  in  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge  and  civilization  can  be  discovered. 

Except,  therefore,  as  affording  some  presumption  that  the 
ruins  amid  which  they  are  found  were  reared  by  men  of  a  com- 
mon origin,  or  at  least  common  civilization,  these  unknown 
characters  are  not  likely  for  a  considerable  time  to  yield  us  much 
information.  We  must  be  contented  to  detect  signs  of  the  in- 
telligence and  capabilities  of  their  architects  in  the  fn^ments  of 


<  not  because  the  Spanish  language  has  made  progress  among  the  natives, 

<  but  because  they  have  learned  to  retain  advocates  to  plead  their  causes.* 
But  in  none  of  the  specimens  of  law-books,  lists  of  tribute  paid  by  pro- 
vinces, or  legal  documents,  of  which  specimens  liave  been  published  hf 
Humboldt  and  Aglios  do  we  find,  except  in  the  case  of  proper  names, 
any  thing  approaching  to  an  alphabet  of  words,  (like  the  Chinese,)  of 
syllables,  (like  that  of  the  Mandshu  and  Mogols,)  or  of  letters.  Such 
an  alphabet  is  found  in  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians ;  and 
such  an  alphabet,  there  is  every  appearance,  exists  in  the  characters  traced 
on  the  tablets  of  Palenque,  the  altars  and  idols  of  Copan,  and  the  MS*  of 
the  Dresden  library.  But  in  Central  America,  where  alone  we  can  say 
with  certainty  these  characters  are  to  be  found,  the  native  writings  do 
not  appear  at  any  time,  under  the  Spanish  dominion,  to  have  been  used 
and  studied  as  they  were  at  Mexico.  No  such  documents  appear  to  have 
been  recognised  by  the  tribunals,  and  the  University  of  Guatimala 
(founded  1678)  had  only  a  professorship  of  the  Kachiquel  language, 
which  bad  been  written  in  Spanish  characters  from  the  time  of  tht 
conquest. 
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their  works  that  survive — in  the  indications  they  afford  of  pro- 
gress in  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  such  works  without  unconsciously 
falling  into  the  language  of  exaggeration,  either  in  praising  or 
criticising  them.  There  are  many  things  in  the  ruins  of  Pa- 
lenque  which  indicate  a  fine  and  susceptible  taste  in  those  who 
reared  them.  The  inclosure  within  the  inner  apartment  of  the 
building,  in  which  was  found  the  tablet  representing  two  human 
figures  in  the  act  of  making  offerings,  is  of  elegant  proportions ; 
and  the  ornamental  stucco-work  upon  the  cornice  is  delicately 
executed.  The  object  of  Messrs  Stephens  and  Catherwood  was 
to  furnish  the  public,  at  a  moderate  price,  with  a  work  that 
fihould  convey  a  correct  notion  of  the  general  effect  of  the  ruins ; 
and  this  the  engravings  published  by  the  former  supply.  •  But 
among  the  drawmgs  of  Captain  Caddy  are  some  elaborate  copies 
of  the  details,  executed  on  a  pretty  large  scale,  of  the  ornamental 
stucco-work,  which  suggest  a  hign  estiipate  of  the  skill  and  taste 
which  produced  them.  With  regard  to  the  human  figures,  the 
countenances  are  execrable ;  but  the  outlines  of  the  bodies  and 
limbs  are  bold,  graceful,  and  true  to  nature.  The  borders  in 
which  the  figures  are  contained,  show  an  eye  for  neatness  and 
finish,  and  the  scroll  ornaments  are  varied  and  harmoniously 
arranged*  The  curves  of  the  seeming  arches  in  the  corridors  are 
very  graceful.  Altogether,  the  effect  of  these  buildings  upon 
the  eye — while  free  from  the  obscuring  shadow  of  the  forest  which 
has  crept  over  them,  and  upheaved  and  shattered  their  walls  by 
the  growth  of  roots — while  yet  undilapidated,  and  glaring  in  the 
rich  colours,  of  which  traces  still  remain,  must  have  been  gay 
and  graceful^ — something  midway  in  point  of  effect  between  tl^ 
irregular  grace  of  Saracenic,  and  the  severe  elegance  of  Grecian 
architecture. 

Every  thing,  however,  about  the  ruins,  seems  to  indicate  a 
eople  in  whom  taste  had  far  outstripped  intellect.  In  external 
eauty  their  structures  rank  higher  than  they  do  in  the  know- 
ledge evinced  by  them  of  what  may  be  termed  scientific  archi- 
tecture. At  Copan  there  axe  no  symptoms  of  the  constructors 
of  the  buildings  having  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  erect  per* 
manent  covered  temples*  Their  pyramids  and  sculptured  blocks 
are  only  one  step  in  advance  of  cairns,  circles,  and  ranges  of  stones, 
like  those  reared  by  the  Celtic  race  in  Europe.  The  elaborate 
carvings  with  which  these  idols  are  overloacfed,  however  much 
of  mechanical  neatness  they  may  display,  are  scarcely  more  en- 
titled to  be  called  works  of  art  than  the  equally  elaborate  car- 
ving lavished  by  New  Zealanders  on  their  paddles  and  canoes. 
In  Palenque  yre  find  ornamental  interiors ;  but  the  helpless  mdce- 
shifts  by  which  they  are  produced j  carry  us  back  to.  tlM^  in- 


I 
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fancy  of  tbe  mason's  art.  We  do  not  find  even  that  approack 
to  the  construction  of  large  flat-roofed  halls,  by  the  aid  of  pW- 
lars,  vhich  we  witness  in  the  temples  of  Egypt.  Graceful 
buildings  are  erected  by  the  primitive  device  of  piling  flag«- 
stones  evenly,  one  upon  another,  till  the  wall  has  reached  ike 
height  of  ten  feet,  and  then  making  every  layer  overlap  that 
beneath  it  to  form  a  converging  ceiling,  closed  by  a  large  flag 
laid  over  alL  In  Palenque,  the  unsightly  ruggedness  of  this 
rude  structure  is  covered  over  by  a  coat  of  stucco.  At  Uxmal 
^  the  ceiling  forms  a  triangular  arch,  without  the  keystone  as  at 
^  Palenque;  but  instead  of  the  rough  stones  overlapping,  or  being 
^  covered  with  stucco,  the  layers  of  stone  are  bevelled  as  they 
^  rise,  and  present  an  even  and  polished  surface.'  Their  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  pressure,  denied  the  architects  tbe  power  to 
lend  to  the  interiors  of  their  buildings  those  beauties  to  which 
spaciousness  and  loftiness  are  requisite ;  and  restricted  them  to 
the  narrower  range  of  proportion,  and  richness  of  detailed  orna- 
ment on  a  small  scale. 

The  history  of  Palenque,  with  the  exception  of  Uxmal — the 
most  perfect  and  instructive  of  those  ruined  cities  which  have 
et  been  visited  and  described  by  men  of  European  orij^in  and 
nowledge — is  a  mere  blank.  The  common  story  regarding  tbe 
ruins,  repeated  by  Mr  Stephens,  is,  that  they  were  casually 
discovered  in  1750  by  a  party  of  Spaniards  travelling  in  the  pro«- 
•vince  of  Chiapas,  and  subsequently  visited  and  examined,  by 
order  of  the  Spanish  government,  in  1787  and  1806.  There  is 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  they  were  never  entirely  lost 
sight  of;  for  Juarros  and  Fuentes,  both  of  whom  had  access  to 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala,  identify  the  ruins 
near  Palenque  with  the  Culhuacan  of  the  natives.  At  what 
time  it  was  deserted  might  be  difficult  to  determine.  The  native 
cities  tak^n  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  those 
marauders  have  fixed  their  habitations,  have,  without  one  excep- 
tion, been  razed  to  the  ground.  The  more  perfect  condition  of 
Culhuacan  or  Palenque,  seems  to  point  to  the  inference  that  it 
was  deserted  when  the  more  civilized  and  dominant  tribe  of  the 
natives,  weakened  by  its  struggles  with  the  European  invaders, 
'was  forced  to  desert  its  old  abodes ;  leaving  the  country  to  the 
savage  tribes  who  occupied  the  forests  and  mountain  recesses. 
These  eithlsr  could  not  rebuild  the  towns  as  they  fell  into  decay, 
or  not  caring  to  relinquish  their  forest  life,  left  them  unoccu- 
pied. But  they  seem  long  to  have  retained  their  veneration  for 
the  fanes  and  sanctuaries  of  the  deserted  habitations.  The 
owner  of  the  ground  on  which  the  few  vestiges  of  Gueguetenango 
are  yet  to  be  seen,  told  Mr  Stephens  ^  that  he  had  bought  the 
*  land  from  Indians,  and  that  for  aome  time  after  his  purchase. 
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*  he  was  annoyed  by  their  periodical  yisits  to  celebrate  some  of 
^  their  ancient  rites  on  the  top  of  this  structure^  (an  ancient  place 
'  of  sacrifice,)  and  this  annoyance  continued  until  he  whipped 
^  two  or  three  of  the  principal  men,  and  drove  them  away/  A 
considerable  time  may  have  elapsed  from  the  first  Spanish  in- 
vasion, before  the  natives  abandoned  Culhuacan,  the  province 
in  which  it  was  situated  being  retained  in  a  sort  of  half-inde- 
pendence. So  late  as  1712  they  rose  in  arms,  and  had 
nearly  driven  the  Spaniards  from  among  them.  The  buildings 
described  by  Mr  Stephens  were  probably  erected  near  the 
time  of  the  first  Spanish  invasion.  We  are  led  to  this  conclu- 
sion by  the  account  which  Juarros  has  given  of  the  dress  and 
appearance  of  the  natives,  on  the  authority  of  the  history  of 
Guatimala  prepared  by  order  of  Philip  II.,  and  other  manu- 
script documents.  It  might  pass  for  a  description  of  the  figures 
on  the  walls  of  Culhuacan,  and  shows  that  these  images  repre- 
sent the  generations  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  : — 

'  The  nobles  wore  a  dress  of  white  cotton,  djed  or  stained  with  dif- 
ferent colours ;  the  use  of  which  was  prohibited  to  the  other  ranks.  This 
vestment  consisted  of  a  shirt  and  white  breeches,  decorated  with  fringes; 
over  these  was  drairn  another  pair  of  breeches,  reaching  to  the  knees, 
and  ornamented  with  a  species  of  embroidery.  The  legs  were  bare,  the 
feet  protected  by  sandals,  fastening  over  the  instep  and  at  the  heel  by 
many  thongs  of  leather ;  the  sleeves  of  the  shirt  were  looped  above  the 
elbow,  with  a  blue  or  red  band ;  the  hair  was  worn  long,  and  tressed  be- 
hind with  a  cord  of  the  colour  used  upon  the  sleeves,  and  terminating  in 
a  tassel,  which  was  a  distinction  peculiar  to  the  great  captains  ;  the 
waist  was  girded  with  a  piece  of  cloth  of  various  colours,  fastened  in  a 
knot  before;  over  the  shoulders  was  thrown  a  white  mantle,  ornamented 
with  figures  of  birds,  lions,  and  other  decorations,  of  cord  and  fringe. 
The  ears  and  lower  lip  were  pierced  to  receive  star-shaped  pendants  of 
gold  or  silver  ;  the  insignia  of  ofBce  or  dignity  were  carried  in  the 
hand.  The  Indians  of  moderft  times  differ  from  the  ancients  only  in 
wearing  the  hair  shorty  the  sleeves  loose,  and  by  the  omission  of  ear-rings 
and  lip  ornaments.  The  civilized  natives  dress  with  great  decency.  *  * 
The  habit  of  the  Mazaguales  is  simple  and  very  poor ;  they  are  not  per- 
mitted the  use  of  cotton,  and  substitute  for  it  cloth  nmde  of  pita*  The 
dress  is  simply  a  long  shirt,  the  flaps  of  which  are  drawn  between  the 
legs  and  fastened ;  a  piece  of  the  same  stuff  is  tied  round  the  waist,  and 
a  similar  piece  forms  a  covering  for  the  head." 

Throughout  the  provinces  where  the  ruins  examined  by  Mr 
Stephen  are  found,  there  were  a  number  of  petty  Caciques,  some- 
times  asserting  independence,  sometimes  reduced  to  a  state  of 
subjection  by  some  more  valiant  and  able  neighbour ; — a  multi« 
plicity  of  petty^  states  constantly  growing  and  declining,  extend- 
ing or  narrowing  their  frontiers,  shifting  and  changing  like  the 
little  kingdoms  of  South  Britain  in  the  early  Saxon  times.    The 
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anxiety  of  the  dominant  caste  or  tribe  to  preserve  itself  pure  was, 
according  to  Juarros,  very  great  J — 

^  To  the  offices  of  lieutenants  and  councillors^  and  even  down  to  door- 
keepers of  the  council,  none  but  those  of  noble  race  were  admitted,  and 
there  was  no  instance  of  any  person  being  appointed  to  a  public  office, 
high  or  low,  who  was  not  selected  from  the  nobility  ;  for  which  reason 
great  anxiety  was  felt  by  them  to  keep  the  purity  of  their  lineage  unsul- 
lied. To  preserve  this  rank  untainted  in  blood,  it  was  decreed  by  the 
law,  that  if  any  cacique  or  noble  should  marry  a  woman  who  was  not  of 
noble  family,  he  should  be  degraded  to  the  caste  of  mazagual  or  plebeian, 
assume  the  name  of  his  wife,  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  services  im- 
posed upon  the  plebeians,  and  his  estates  be  sequestered  to  the  king, 
leaving  him  only  a  sufficiency  for  a  decent  maintenance  in  his  sphere  of 
naaragual/ 

The  most  accurate  test  of  the  progress  of  any  country  in  civi- 
lization is  to  be  found  in  its  penal  laws.  They  indicate  what 
men  deem  honourable,  what  snameful,  and  the  character  of  their 
punishments  shows  how  far  their  feelings  have  been  softened  and 
humanized.  Taken  in  this  point  of  view,  juarros*  brief  recapitu- 
lation of  the  principal  penad  laws  of  Quich4  increases  materially 
our  acquaintance  with  the  men  who  reared  and  occupied  the 
structures  of  which  we  have  been  speaking : — 

*  The  king  was  liable  to  be  tried,  and  if  convicted  of  extreme  cruelty 
and  tyranny,  was  deposed  by  the  Ahaguoes,  who  for  this  purpose  as- 
sembled a  council  with  great  secrecy  :  the  next  in  succession  according 
to  law  was  placed  on  the  throne,  and  his  ejected  predecessor  punished  by 
confiscation  of  all  his  property^  and,  as  some  writers  affirm,  put  to  death 
by  decapitation.     If  a  queen  was  guilty  of  adultery  with  a  noble  person, 
both  she  and  the  accomplice  were  strangled ;  but  if,  forgetting  her  dignity, 
she  had  criminal  intercourse  with  a  commoner,  they  were  thrown  from 
a  very  high  rock.    If  the  ahaguoes  impeded  the  collection  of  the  tributes, 
or  were  ^mente.rs  of  any  conspiracy,  they  were  condemned  to  death,  and 
all  the  members  of  their  families  sold  as  slaves.   Whoever  was  guilty  of 
crimes  against  the  king  or  the  public,  or  convicted  of  homicide,  was 
punished  by  death,  the  sequestration  of  property,  and  the  slavery  of 
his  relations.     Robbers  were  sentenced  to  pay  the  value  of  the  things 
stolen,  and  a  fine  besides ;  for  the  second  offence,  the  fine  was  doubled  ; 
and  for  the  third,  they  were  punished  with  death  unless  the  calpul  would 
redeem  them ;  but,  if  they  transgressed  a  fourth  time,  they  were  thrown 
from  a  rock.     Rape  was  punished  by  death.    Incendiaries  were  deemed 
enemies  of  their  country,  because,  said  the  law,  fire  has  no  bounds^  and 
by  setting  fire  to  a  house,  a  whole  town  might  be  destroyed ;  and  this 
would  be  public  treason  :  therefore  death  was  the  punishment  awarded 
against  the  perpetrator,  and  his  family  was  banished  from  the  kingdom. 
A  simmarron,  or  runaway  from  the  authority  of  his  master,  paid  a  fine  to 
his  calpul  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blankets  ;  but  the  second  offence  was 
punished  by  death.     The  stealing  of  things  sacred,  the  profanation  of  the 
temples,  and  contHmacy  to  the  ministers  of  the  idols,  subjected  the  offen- 
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der  to  the  punishmeiit  of  death,  and  all  his  family  were  declared  infamous. 
They  had  a  law  which  is  still  (^1800)  in  use ;  whenever  a  youngs  man 
wished  to  marry,  he  was  bound  to  serve  the  parents  of  his  intended  wife 
for  a  certain  time,  and  make  them  stipulated  presents ;  but  if  they  after- 
wards rejected  his  proposals,  they  were  compelled  to  return  the  things 
received,  and  serve  him  an  equal  number  of  days.  *  *  The  manner  of 
bringing  the  accused  to  trial  was  cruel  and  unjust ;  for  not  having  the 
privilege  of  appeal  when  brought  before  the  judge,  he  was,  if  he  confess- 
ed the  crime,  immediately  taken  from  the  tribunal  to  undergo  the  punish- 
ment awarded  by  the  laws  ;  and  if  he  denied  the  charge,  he  was  cruelly 
tortured  to  make  him  confess — he  was  stripped  naked,  suspended  by  the 
thumbs,  and  in  that  situation  severely  flogged  and  smoked  with  chile.' 

These  are  the  laws  of  a  people  sufficiently  emerged  from 
the  mere  savage  state  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  moral  dis- 
cipline, but  still  far  from  being  humanized  in  their  sentiments. 
In  their  harshness,  their  progress  in  art,  their  powerful  priest- 
hood, the  secrecy  of  their  patrician  councils — the  very  doors  of 
which  were  kept  by  members  of  the  order — their  skill  in  some 
mechanical  arts,  we  recognise  a  people  which  had  attained  to  a 
degree  of  civilization,  parallel  to  what  we  can  conceive  existing 
in  the  petty  states  among  which  Rome  grew  up,  and  upon  whose 
ruins  it  built  its  empire.  It  is  strange,  that  in  none  of  the  monu- 
ments figured  by  Mr  Catherwood  do  we  find  any  trace  of  the 
astrological  hieroglyphics,  of  which  so  many  specimens  are  pre- 
served in  the  calendars  of  Mexico,  delineated  on  Agave  paper, 
or  graven  upon  stone.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
Boturini  expressly  states,  that  the  calendar  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  province  of  Chiapas,  (in  which  the  ruins  near  Pa- 
lenque  are  situated,)  differed  from  that  used  by  the  Mexicans 
onlv  in  the  names  which  they  gave  to  the  twenty  days  of  which 
their  month  consisted. 

In  pointing  out  the  most  important  facts  elicited  by  the  re- 
searches of  Mr  Stephens  and  his  predecessors,  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  monuments  found  within  the  territories  of  the 
republic  of  Central  America  and  Chiapas,  and  the  Mexican 
province  of  Yucatan.  The  study  of  such  antiquities  is  of  little 
value,  except  in  so  far  as  it  furnishes  materials  for  comparing 
what  progress  has  been  made  by  different  communities  residing 
far  apart,  and  influenced  by  different  economical  and  political  rela- 
tions, with  a  view  to  throw  light  npon  the  history  of  society. 
Even  Humboldt  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  careful  to  dis- 
criminate, in  the  accounts  he  has  given  of  American  antiquities, 
between  what  customs  or  monuments  appear  to  have  been  com- 
mon to  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  Oaxaca^  and  Chiapas,  and 
what  were  peculiar  to  the  people  inhabiting  one  or  other  of  these 
districts  ;  and  where  he  is  inaccurate,  others  have  fidlen  into 
utter  ponfusion.     One  branch  alone  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
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northern  continent  of  America,  has  been  skilfully  and  accurately 
examined ;  namely,  the  calendar  of  the  fallen  Mexicans,  and  the 
knowledg^e  and  opinions  upon  which  it  was  founded.  Much 
rubbish  must  be  swept  away,  before  we  can  ascertain  what  is 
really  known  of  American  antiquities ;  and  before  this  field  has 
been  cleared  of  the  entanglements  and  errors  which  have  Hbeen 
allowed  to  accumulate  upon  it,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  think  of 
instituting  comparisons  between  what  the  nations  found  by  the 
Spaniards  had  effected,  with  what  had  been  accomplished  by 
early  Asiatic  or  European  nations ;  either  with  a  view  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  Americans,  or  to  throw  light  upon  the  natural 
history  bf  society. 

Apart  from  the  interest  which  the  student  of  history  and 
human  nature  must  take  in  such  investigations,  every  thing  that 
can  throw  light  upon  the  character  of  their  aboriginal  population, 
has  a  deep  practical  import  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish 
republics  of  North  America.  The  two  races  have  never  blended  ; 
and  in  many  provinces  the  Indians  far  outnumber  the  Creoles. 
The  fact  mentioned  by  the  proprietor  of  the  site  of  Gueguete- 
nango,  shows  how  much  of  the  leaven  of  their  old  superstitions 
is  yet  left  among  the  natives.  Even  where  they  have  embraced 
Christianity,  they  affect  having  saints  of  their  own,  whom  they 
prefer  to  those  of  the  whites.  The  legends  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  assumed  a  local  colouring  in  Central 
America^  which  to  a  stranger  appears  sufficiently  startling.  They 
are  a  population  if  possible  still  more  ignorant,  savage,  and  ex- 
citable, than  the  dregs  of  the  French  population  at  the  time  of 
their  first  revolution ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  hitherto  dominant  eciste  by  blood,  language,  features,  and 
colour.  The  fierce  struggles  between  the  partisans  of  Federal 
and  Centralized  government,  had,  at  the  time  of  Mr  Stephens' 
visit,  thrown  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians ;  much  in 
the  same  way  that  the  struggle  between  the  adherents  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  republicans  threw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  sans 
cidottes  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Mr  Stephens,  we  are  informed,  undismayed  by  the  discomforts 
and  dangers  he  encountered  in  his  first  expedition,  has  returned 
to  Guatimala.  This  has  the  appearance  of  being  in  earnest ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  wish  all  success  to  enquiries  of  such  an 
interesting  description,  and  from  which  further  and  more  matured 
information  may  be  reasonably  expected.  The  work  before  us, 
notwithstanding  considerable  defects  and  blemishes,  is  by  no  means 
deficient  in  indications  of  shrewdness,  literary  ambition,  and  per- 
severance. There  can  be  lit^  doubt  that  Mr  Stephens  will  find 
ample  materials  for  another ;  and  we  shall  look  forward  to  its 
appearance,  in  due  season,  with  considerable  expectations. 
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Art.  IV. — The  History  of  Duelling.     By  J.  G.  Melui^gbk, 
M.D.,  F.R.S,,  2  volumes  8yo.     London:  1841* 

'T^HESE  volumes  present  copious  details  respecting  a  practice 
-^  altogether  peculiar  to  the  modem  world.  They  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  made  somewhat  more  interesting,  and  the 
epochs  might  have  been  better  and  more  clearly  distinguished;  bat 
very  great  praise  is  due  to  the  diligence  with  which  uie  materials 
have  been  collected,  and  to  the  good  sense  and  feeling  which  cha- 
racterize the  author's  remarks.  No  traces  of  Duelling  are  to  be 
found  among  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  That  one  man  should 
endanger  or  lose  his  own  life,  or  take  away  that  of  another,  for  an 
offence,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  confessedly  unde- 
serving the  punishment  menaced  or  inflicted ;  that  this  should  be 
every  where  done  in  defiance  of  law  and  religion ;  that  the  perpe- 
trating the  act  should  be  esteemed  nieritorious — resistance  to  it 
dishonourable ;  and  that  this  anomalous  violation  of  humanity, 
law,  and  religion,  should  be  the  claimed  and  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  most  refined  and  best  educated  portion  of  society,  are  facts, 
for  the  history  and  exemplification  of  which,  strange  to  say,  we 
must  limit  our  enquiries  to  the  civilized  communities  of  Christen- 
dom. It  would  be  idle  to  refer  for  similar  instances  to  the  single 
combats  that  have  taken  place  in  front  of  hostile  armies,  or  to 
the  delegated  contests  between  champions  selected  to  settle  the 
quarrels  of  nations  or  tribes.  These  had  nothing  in  common 
with  *  the  Duel'  beyond  mere  fighting ;  the  motives,  the  sanc- 
tions, the  issues,  were  totally  different ;  self-devotion  and  obedi- 
ence distinguished  the  one,  selfishness  and  insubordination 
characterize  the  other. 

But  we  utterly  repudiate  any  other  relationship  than  that  of 
co-existence  between  the  meek  and  forgiving  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, and  the  proud  anti-social  practice  of  duelling.  It  has 
been  very  generally  referred  to  the  customs  and  superstitions  of 
the  barbarous  nations  by  whom  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  west 
was  overthrown.  Trials  by  ordeal,  that  is,  by  appeals  to  the 
Deity,  were  indeed  in  great  esteem  amongst  them ;  but  these 
have  been  more  or  less  common  to  all  ignorant  and  superstitious 
nations,  and  are  in  practice  in  many  parts  of  the  world  at  this 
day.  The  Hindoos  have  no  less  than  nine  different  methods  of 
extracting  justice  by  the  pressure  of  the  ordeal.  So  also,  violent 
and  insubordinate  appeals  to  the  sword  and  to  brute  force,  for 
the  vindication  of  wrongs,  have  ever  been  common  to  all  nations. 
These  practices,  therefore,  although  our  fore&thers  had  them 
in   excess,  they  held  in   common  with  other  races ;   but  that 
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which,  with  some  few  and  obscure  ezceptioDS,  appears  to  have 

been   peculiar  to  them,  was  the  formal  and  judicial  appointment 

of   single  combat  for  the  settlement  of  litigation.     Csesar  and 

Tacitus  state,  that  the  elder  Germans  determined  disputed  claims 

to  property  and  even  to  office  by  the  sword ;  and  when  conquest 

g^ave  greater  notoriety  to  their  customs,  we  find  these  statements 

verified  by  their  laws.     There  is  a  law  of  Gundebald  the  Bur- 

g^undian,  (A.D.  501,)  enacting,  as  a  remedy  against  obstinacy 

and  avarice,  that  all  controversies  shall  be  decided  by  the  sword; 

and  Frothius  the  Dane — a  worthy  descendant  of  those  heroes  who, 

after  death,  according  to  the  Edda,  were  rewarded  at  the  court  of 

Odin,  ^  by  being  indulged  every  morning,  as  soon  as  they  were 

*  dressed,  by  going  out  into  the  court  to  fight  with  each  other  till  the 

^  close  of  the  day,  when  they  returned  to  Valhalla  to  drink  beer  or 

^  mead ' — decreed  Speciasitis  viribus  quam  verbis  aon/ligendum  esse 

casum.    This  was  not  mincing  the  matter ;  and  even  after  some 

little  advance  in  the  repression  of  disorder,  we  find  Luitprand 

(701)  proclaiming,  *we  are  not  convinced  of  the  justice  of  what 

f  is    called   the  judgment  of  God ;    since   we  have  found  that 

f  many  innocent  persons  have  perished  in  defending  a  good  cause ; 

'  but  this  custom  is  of  such  antiquity  amongst  the  Lombards  that 

f  we  cannot  abolish  it,  notwithstanding  its  impiety.*     These  laws 

and  customs  are  the  true  sources  of  the  duel ;  and  it  is  from  this 

ancient  practice  of  making  the  sword  the  scale  of  justice,  that 

the  modern  duel,  modified  from  time  to  time,  has  descended 

to  us.     While  we  thus  trace  its  source  to  the  ignorance  and 

ferocity  of  our  Gothic  ancestors,  it  is  truly  humiUating  that  it 

should   be   continued  to  the   present  day;— ^that   the  English 

gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  should  join  with  the  Lombard  of 

the  eighth  century,  in  saying  *we  cannot  abolish  it,  notwith- 

^  standing  its  impiety.' 

This,  however,  is  not  without  its  explanation.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  radical  change  in  the  customs  of  nations,  seldom  even 
of  individuals ;  and  those  who  examine  the  peculiarities  of  differ- 
ent races,  well  know  how  long  the  customs  and  institutions  of  early 
ages  survive  amongst,  and  characterize  their  descendants.  There 
are  still  strong  resemblances  in  all  the  branches  of  the  great 
Gothic  stem — split  and  separated  as  they  have  long  been,  under 
different  forms  of  government,  belief,  language,  and  pursuits ;  so, 
too,  among  the  Celts,  the  Jews  universally,  and  in  like  manner 
all  the  other  great  families  of  the  earth.  Generations  pass  away, 
with  their  attendant  convulsions,  before  ancient  prejudices,  tradi- 
tions, and  practices,  are  eradicated ;  time  but  softens  their 
features,  and  in  the  great  chain  of  cause  and  effect  they  are  often, 
when  lost  to  sight,  still  felt  and  found  operating.    It  is  thus  that 
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the  judicial  combat  snrrives  in  our  modern  duel,  and  that  in 
defiance  of  strong  opposing  influences. 

The  judicial  combat  besides,  was  upheld,  though  modified,  by 
the  feudal  system; — that  mixture  of  liberty  and  oppression 
without  which  Europe  might  have  run  the  course  of  the 
ancient  eastern  monarchies,  and  lost,  with  the  liberty  of  fight- 
ing, the  development  of  its  liberty  of  thinking ;  for  the  right 
of  each  individual  chief  to  ^  do  what  he  likea  with  his  own,' 
and  which  he  exercised  as  well  as  claimed,  prevented  the  over- 
shadowing pretensions  of  him  who  was  supreme.  Anarchy 
mitigated  monarchy ;  and  to  the  thousand  small  despots,  perch* 
ed  on  their  robber  crags,  defending  their  own  peculiar  town 
from  all  others,  while  they  plundered  it  themselves,  we  owe 
the  balance  of  power,  and  the  confederate  institutions  of 
Europe.  So,  also,  we  owe  the  continuation  of  the  duel;  for 
there  was  no  one  privilege  that  these  chiefs  more  zealously 
upheld  than  that  of  fighting  their  own  battles,  and  judging  in 
their  own  quarrels.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  ultimate 
happy  results  of  this  system,  the  immediate  issue  was  misery. 
The  whole  of  middle  Europe  was  scourged  by  war  and  blood^^ 
shed,  rapine  and  revenge.  Urban  II.,  when  he  called  on 
the  Taithful  at  the  council  of  Clermont  to  join  the  crusade, 
thus  describes  their  conduct — *  Redeem  by  a  service  so  agree* 

*  able  to   God,  your  pillages,   conflagrations,  homicides,    and 

*  other  mortal  crimes.'  The  Emperor  Frederic  II.  forbade 
his  nobles  ^  from  plundering  travellers  and  circulating  base  coin, 

*  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  their  privilege.'  This  state 
of  things  naturally  produced  counteracting  efforts  and  associa- 
tions. The  church  lent  its  aid  in  the  support  of  order.  The 
truce  of  God,  promulgated  in  1041,  forbade  fighting  on  all  festi- 
vals, and  firom  Wednesday  night  till  Monday  morning,  monas- 
teries and  asylums  were  opened  for  the  penitent  and  the  perse- 
cuted. Burghers  obtained  charters  of  defence,  neighbouring 
towns  formed  leagues,  and  that  which  more  immediately  regards 
our  present  subject,  Societies  and  Holy  Brotherhoods  were  esta- 
blished of  persons  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  weak,  the  way- 
faring, ana  the  oppressed  :  hence  Knighthood,  to  whose  inheri- 
tance the  judicial  combat  fell.  Scott  says,  the  investiture  of 
chivalry  was  brought  to  resemble  as  much  as  possible  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  of  the  church.  Certainly  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  oppressor,  and  the  assertion  of  individual  honour  and 
integrity  were  the  device,  as  they  not  unfrequently  were  the 
gallant  achievement,  of  the  devoted  knight. 

This  was  the  second  stage  of  the  single  combat,  under  which 
it  assumed  a  higher  and  a  better  tone.    Henceforth  we  may  trace 
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its  course  more  clearly;  and  it  may  not  be  unamusing,  if,  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr  Mellingen's  materials,  we  hastily  run  over 
this  piece  of  history,  and  mark  the  successive  stages  of  those 
appeals  which  have  taken  place  since  Queen  Emma  dared  the  red- 
hot  ploughshares,  until  the  day  when  Mirfin,  the  linen-draper's 
apprentice,  killed  in  single  combat  Elliott,  the  innkeeper's  son. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  authentic  records  of  the  trial  by 
single  combat  so  early  as  the  sixth  century.   The  vigour  and  good 
sense  of  Charlemagne  checked  it  for  a  while,  but  it  broke  out 
afresh  under  his  feeble  successors ;  and  Otho  II.  re-established 
it  in  all  its  early  vigour ; — his  decree  at  Verona  extending  its 
obligations  to  the  clergy  and  to  women — allowing  them,  how- 
ever, substitutes  or  champions.     The  Danes  went  beyond  this  ; 
for  their  wives  and  daughters  were  obliged  to  defend  their  own 
honour  personally.    But,  in  order  to  give  them  fair  play,  the  man 
whom  they  fought  was  planted  in  a  pit  up  to  the  waist,  in  order 
that  his  gentle  antagonist  might  wheel  about  him,  and  strike  him 
on  the  head  with  a  sling  or  leathern  thong,  to  which  a  heavy  stone 
was  attached — he,  meanwhile,  defending  himself  with  a  club; 
and  if  he  missed  his  assailant  three  times,  or  struck  the  ground 
instead  of  her,  he  was  pronounced  to  be  vanquished.     In  Eng- 
land,  Selden  tells  us,  the  trial  by  single  combat  was  unknown 
before  the  Conquest ;  compensation  was  the  usual  mode  of  satis- 
faction, and  is  especially  enjoined  by  a  law  of  Alfred.     If  we 
desire  a  precedent  for  our  damages  in  actions  for  ^criminal  con- 
<  versation,'  we  may  find  it  in  a  law  of  Ethelred,  declaring  that 
whoever  hath  committed  adultery  with  his  neighbour's  wife  shall 
be  obliged  to  buy  him  a  new  one.     But  the  Conqueror  intro- 
duced the  fiercer  habits  of  his  Normans :  his  first  act  was  to 
challenge  Harold  to  single  combat  for  his  kingdom ;  and  the  only 
restriction  on  the  trial  of  battle  to  be  found  in  his  constitutions 
is,  that  ^  no  priest  shall  fight  without  leave  of  his  bishop.*     It  is 
from  this  time,  too,  that  the  custom  dates  of  the  pageant  of  a 
Champion  attending  the  coronation  festival  of  our  Kings.    Rude 
as  these  judicial  combats  were,  still  there  was  something  search- 
ing and  solemn  in   them.     The  sanctions   of  oaths,  fastings, 
prayers,  purgations,  and  masses,  were  skilfully  applied.     Each 
combatant  staked  his  life,  his  honour,  and  his  ail,  upon  the  truth 
of  his  declaration.     If  he  failed,  he  was  led  forth  dishonoured 
to  execution ;  if  slain,  his  body  was  hanged  or  otherwise  insulted. 
At  Halle  a  confessor,  as  well  as  a  second,  was  always  in  attend- 
ance ;  and  a  bier  surrounded  with  torches  awaited  the  vanquished 
at  the  end  of  the  lists.     We  can  easily  conceive  the  awe  with 
-which  the  guilty  and  superstitious  combatant  would  approach 
lists  thus  prepared.     No  doubt  the  alarmed  consciences  of  many 
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bade  Aem  jridd  up  tbe  foul  plunder,  or  recede  fronttlheilr  Adee  $i^ 
euiations,  railier  thaa  &ee  suck  a  trial ;  and  thus  far  thte  trager 
«f  battle,  mueh  as  we  may  ridicule  it  noar^  bad  its  advantages  is 
tkose  days  of  ignorant  violenee ;  and  the  day  may  conie  when  the 
<€obweb  intricacies,  the  ruioous  expenses,  i^d  |udgmeQt  defi^red 
for  years,  nay,  sometimes  for  generations)  of  some  of  our  Lav 
Courisi  shall  appear  scarcely  less  barbarous^  or  less  a  nMiekelry  of 
justice,  than  these  summary  proceeding*  of  our  Norman  fytth 
fsthers*  In  fact,  when  the  judges  were  counts,  marquesses^  mi 
rude  sridierS)  fiw  of  whom  coald  either  read  or  Write,  perhaps  the 
best  modiod  oi  settling  a  question  was  to  let  the  litigants  %ht 
it  otit 

In  England  the  combat  was  allowed  bnly  in  the  Court  of  CU^ 
valry,  oir  in  appeals,  or  upon  issue  joined  in  writs  of  right*  The 
Court  of  GhiTalry  was  restricted^  so  early  as  the  time  of  Richard 
11.^  to  only  suen  things  touching  war  withiii  the  realm,  which 
ebuld  not  be  redrei»sed  by  common  law  $  and  these  respeeted  more 
especially,  giring  relief  to  such  of  the  nobiliiy  and  gentry  as  should 
thihk  themselves  aggrieved  in  matbrs  of  honooh  But  being  no 
court  of  record  it  soon  fell  into  diSuSej  and  the  oi&ce  of  Hi^h  Ccm- 
atable^  undte  whom  it  was  originally  held,  ceased  with  the  attakider 
of  StiJford  Duke  of  BiiekinghAm.  But  the  constittttions  of  Cla- 
rendon^ by  establishing  the  trial  by  jury  and  grand  assise  Under 
Henry  II.,  were  the  most  effectual  ndieans  for  placing  litigation  sumI 
the  admintsttation  of  law  on  its  proper  bksis.  Th^e  i^onsti- 
tutions  were  confirmed  and  extended  by  Edward  I.,  #hd  did 
more  for  settling  the  distributive  justice  of  his  kingdom,  than 
has  perhaps  been  done  in  all  the  after  ages.  And  this  country 
tras  Aas^  by  the  eai»ly  substitution  of  wise  laws,  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  justice  which  has  stodd  it  in  good  stead  on  Maany  a 
passionate  day. 

The  trial  by  combat  flourished  much  inore  vigbrdiisly  and 
mudi  longer  aMongSt  our  tivacions  ndghbouris  in  France^  So 
kte  as  the  time  of  St  Lonis,  not  only  cduld  plaintil^  and  defend- 
ants appe«l^l  to  the  sword,  but  ey<^n  witnesl^  attested  the  truth 
of  thek*  evidence  by  it|  and  thi^  judg<»  himself  iHil  subjeet  td  de- 
fend his  sen  teniae  in  the  lists,  provided  he  were  not  the  Uege  lord 
of  either  of  the  litigants.  No  doubt^  many  an  unseatM  ifimber 
of  the  jpresent  day  longs  for  those  good  old  Frentji  laws^  which 
would  give  him  a  last  chance  of  retaining  his  se«tt,  by  estelaiming 
m  the  dmirman  of  his  election  committee,  ^  Thouliestj  fOiA  1  am 

*  ready  to  defend  my  body  against  thine ;  and  that  thou  shalt 

•  ei titer  be  A  corpse  or  recreant  any  hour  of  the  day!'  But  PbiBp 
III;  refoHned  the&e  mattery  by  requfring,  beforfe  he  Wofald  grant 
his  lii^ense  for  ft  combat^  the  coneunrence  of  fte  feUr  foBdwtng 
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eilrdttflitteiiMis }  hwA^]f^  tbiit  the  bnA^  itod  Bern  eomiiiiiiad^  mti 
thfti  it  aould  noi  b«  aseeriaineft  fay  whom^^that  the  etinte  trw  •£ 
iuch  a  tiatiir«  as  to  iseur  the  penalty  of  deatb-4.thiit  there  vat  no 
other  means  of  dideoTerinf  the  ciiltmi'^^-^uid  lastly)  that  there  were 
such  nttong  presainptions  agaiast  dte  aetdsed  mmk  Ifae  duel  wis 
granted  him  in  lien  of  tortore  add  the  ifuestieni  This  nfaas 
seailf  restrieted  the  number  of  cases )  but  thouvh  thus  eauttMsly 
granted^  Yoet  add%  *  the  method  Was  hmrtftiT^  koA  eoDtiar|r  to 

*  tJltnonuiaU  divine^  and  natural  iaw»' 

One  of  the  earitet  Sngimh  triab  hj  eombat^  of  whteh  wtt  haire 
fttiy  fesord^  is  that  of  the  Count  d'Eu,  who,  tfcdusod  hy  Oodtftoi 
Baynard  of  a  conspiracy  against  William  Rufus,  was. allowed 
ft  field  at  Salisburir ;  where,  in  thd  i^esenee  of  the  King  and  his 
oouf t,  hafiiig  been  defeated^  he  was^  by  his  erder^  ertiiSly  mat^ 
Ittted^  his  eyes  put  o|it)  and  his  esquire  whipped  and  hattgedi     > 

A  inim  remantie  instanee  is  recorded  of  a  Oouat  of  Medena, 
who,  imitating  the  contineneci  met  (from  Maria  of  Arhigon$  tim 
£mpetor  Otho's  wife)  the  treatment  of  ibe  Jetrish  Patriareh. 
It  WAS  in  tiili  thAt  he  protestM  his  innoeeiiee  i  all  Aat  hd  Was 
allowed  Wtis  ft  fieldi  \lrhiare  he  was  conquered  Imd  beheaded*  His 
wife,  nothing  daunted,  laid  faik  bleeding  head  ftt  the  feet  of  the 
Emperot^  demanding  rengeanee-^^  Of  whom  P  replied  llie  Sm- 
^  perof  ?  '^^*  Of  yoti,  CMan'  she  r^lied^  ^  who  have  santticfned 

*  An  ItiiquitV)  as  I  am  ready  to  prore  the  innocenee  of  my  h«i- 

*  band  by  tne  ordeal  of  fire/  A  bi^aaier  of  red-hot  irondteUed 
the  deee ;  for  seising  it  without  feat  and  Without  injuryi  eh^ 
agftin  demanded  of  the  Eo^iferof  his  own  head  fof  h%finjf  put  to 
deftth  M  iniiOcent  man.  The  ehrdnlele  adds^  thftt  the  &ipei>dr, 
d^murri^g  to  this  proposal^  gmeiouily  eompromisod  ths  macter 
by  dfderitfg  Ms  own  wife  to  he  bilrifed  allte^^^-aad  WhM  wis 
aedordingly  executed  ut  ModeUft^  A.D.  9d8« 

But  fiethaps  the  most  siitgulai*  oeeurt«oi«  of  th^  kind  Mk 
plai[f6  ht  Toledo^  tmcUr  the  PmM&ni^  of  GHfory  tho  Gkekk  Wd 
in  fuHheraiite  of  his  nmMtious  projects.  We  tahe  iho  nfeidged 
aeeoufit  from   Bt  WaddHngton's   «!teellent  <  tlistofy  of.  the 

*  Church/  It  soems  the  Gothic  had  gradurily  ftupetwded  tite 
RomaM  missal  in  Spain.     Th«  Pope's  legate  im  6ftr<ptfiife, 

Queeil  <tf  Casdto,  Were  desirous  Of  restoring  it.     TbO  ttObilffjr, 

the  people^  nnd  <$tM  a  msjoritjr  of  the  tftergyy  wftii^ly  strobo^tsd 
tiiete  own  estttblished  ritttel }  and^  irfti^  some  itriiggliiSi  a  mf  was 
iippoiftt^d  to  de^de  on  the  merits  of  the  ri^al  iiissdfl.  TMs 
t^as  to  be  doine  hf  the  trial  of  Obmbati  Two  knights  Odntund^d 
in  th«  pr«s^(<e  of  ft  taftt  hssembly^  and  the  Oothiit  lAamflidn 

preyidled.     The  Court,  dissatisfied  With  tho  rOSilit$  Skbjeftbti  the 
'    '  *  to  a  second  proofs  and  which  ibojr  w^re  to  imtAn  k  ihf^ 
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own'substances — ^the  trial  by  fire*  Again  the  Gothic  missal  tri- 
umphed, escaping  unhurt  from  the  flames  in  which  its  rival  was 
consumed.  The  triumph  now  seemed  complete,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  ashes  of  the  Roman  missal  had  curled  to  the 
top  of  the  flames  and  leaped  out  of  them.  By  this  miracle  the 
scales  were  turned ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  victory  of  the  Gothic 
missal  sufficiently  impeached  to  allow  the  establishment  of  both 
missals,  whereby  the  Papal  object  was  gained ;  for  the  Roman 
missal,  once  introduced,  was  soon  made  to  work  out  the  other; 
and  the  Spaniards  by  this  worthy  process  thus  lost  the  inesti- 
mable benefit  of  having  the  service  performed  in  their  native 
tonjrue. 

But  these  were  solutions  for  the  darkest  agfes,  and  the  fiflim- 
meringa  of  i^ason  even  then  dawning,  required  more  fitting  forms 
of  adjudication  for  such  questions.  The  pen  commenced  those 
encroachments  upon  the  sword  which  have  continued  to  the 
present  day;  and  which  will  last  until,  perhaps,  national  even 
as  well  as  individual  combats  shall  be  viewed  only  as  proofs 
of  bygone  barbarism.  Meanwhile  personal  safety,  advance- 
ment, and  distinction,  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  profes- 
sion and  expert  management  of  arms.  There  was  no  other 
amusement  or  occupation,  save  the  chase  or  the  cloister,  for 
the  gentry.  Litigation  and  the  courts  of  law  were  for  women, 
gownsmen,  and  the  ignoble.  Force  ruled,  and  combats  were 
fought,  without  honour  and  without  mercy,  in  defence  or  dis- 
proof of  crimes  which  the  judge  and  the  headsman  had  more 
fittingly  investigated,  and  which  sowed  the  seeds  of  endless  feuds. 
.  Witness  the  fatal  Hereford  and  Norfolk  duel,  which,  weakly 
granted  and  still  more  weakly  interrupted,  first  gave  a  beginning 
to  those  wars,  of  which  old  Fuller  quaintly  says,  ^  the  red  rose 
^  grew  pale  from  the  blood  it  lost,  and  the  white  red  from  shed- 
^  mng  it/  Queen  Elizabeth's  Westminster  Hall,  or  Star^Chamber, 
would  have  crushed  the  cockatrice's  egg  in  the  nest.  But  the 
remedy  was  approaching.  The  consolidation  of  the  European 
kingdoms,  and  of  the  monarchical  power,  gave  effect  to  gene- 
ral law ;  and  single  combat,  as  a  judicial  proceeding  for  the 
trial  of  offences  against  the  state,  or  of  criminal  violence,  did 
not  survive  the  fifteenth  century.  But  it  took  a  new  field, 
and  precisely  where  offences  abounded,  and  where  the  law  was 
dumb ;  namely,  the  vindication  of  offended  honour — honour, 
a  vague,  sensitive,  and  pugnacious  quality,  which  the  state 
itself  cherished  and  required  from  its  nobles,  but  whose  de- 
fence and  assertion  it  committed  to  their  individual  care  and 
valour.  Much  of  this  modern  honour  grew  out  of  chivalry,  of 
its  mixed  monastic,  warlike,  and  celibate  state.     Its  best  qua- 
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lity  was  its  deference  to,  and  defence  of  the  weaker  sex.     The 
ancient  Knight  went  **  pricking  "  on  his  way,  and  had  his  rugged 
hands  full  of  business*     His  successors  found  fewer  subjects  for 
the  exhibition  of  their  prowess.    Time,  numbers,  wealth,  power, 
and  distinction,  exercised  their  influences;  and  the  lack  of  ad- 
venture  was  supplied  by  a  fantastic  code,  which  became  the 
manual  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  text-book  of  single  com- 
bat among  the  higher  classes ;  and  which,  more  or  less  modi- 
fied, survives  to  the  present  hour.     Rules  of  honour,  subjects 
of  offence,  methods  of  reparation,  modes  of  proceeding,  privi- 
leges of  challengers,  duties  of  seconds,  and  other  details,  were 
laid  down,  subdivided,  and  expounded,  with  all  the  subtlety  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  with  an  industry  worthy  of  a  better  subject* 
Puffendorf  and  Grotius  have  not  more  rigidly  investigated  the 
laws  of  nations  and  belligerents  than  Mutio,  Fausto,  Attendolo, 
and   Guistinopolitano  the  noble  science  of  giving  and  taking 
offence.     There  were  detailed  no  less  than  thirty-two  different 
species  of  lies ! 

Italy  was  the  first  great  field  for  this  modified  single  combat, 
or  more  properly,  the  duel ;  as  it  was  also  the  principal  parent  of 
the  most  elaborate  treatises  respecting  it,  the  fabricators  of  the  best 
arms,  and  the  purveyor  of  the  ablest  ^masters  offence/  Thence 
the  rage  spread  with  redoubled  fury  into  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Empire.  In  England  we  hear  little  of  it  before  the  profligate 
days  of  the  Stuarts. 

But  it  is  France  that  affords  the  most  detailed  and  authorized 
records  of  duelling.  The  French  Kings  and  Parliament  long 
maintained  its  formal  and  practical  legality;  and  Francis  the 
First,  while  he  set  an  example  to  the  world  of  a  dishonourable 
breach  of  his  own  plightedword,  did  not  shrink  from  attaching  a 
sanguinary  importance  to  the  lie  s  by  proclaiming  *  that  it  was 
<  never  to  be  put  up  with  without  satisfaction,  but  by  a  base-born 

*  fellow.'  Henry  II.  presided,  with  his  whole  Court — the 
Constable,  the  Admiral,  and  the  Marshals  of  France — at  the 
combat  between  Farnac  and  La  Chasteneraye,  on  a  charge  of 
scandal,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  La  Chasteneraye ; 
when  Farnac,  his  hands  yet  reeking  with  his  kinsman's  blood, 
lifted  them  up  to  heaven  and  exclaimed,  ^  Not  unto  me,  O  Lord, 

*  but  unto  thy  name,  be  thanks  V  Henry  II,  might  have  stopped 
this  duel  at  any  moment,  and  was  entreated  to  do  so  by  Farnac 
when  his  adversary's  life  was  in  his  power ;  but  the  king,  from  a 
feeling  of  honour ^  refused;  and  he  himself,  not  long  afterwards, 
met  his  death  in  a  tournament.  Charles  IX.  was  the  ^  last 
French  king  who  presided  at  one  of  these  exhibitions;  but  to 
give  him  bis  due,  so  also  was  he  the  fir^t  who  sought  to  cte<s*- 
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the  praode^  by  nftmiog  a  ^  Oouct  of  Honour'  for  the  salkfiielMni  oi 
(All0M  dooamittod  against  its  lawQ.    And  it  was  indeed  full  Una; 
for  while  Ffanoe  and  Frenohnen  weve  boasting  of  this  their  klei 
hoBeari  their  eo^ntry  was  beeoraiag  a  m^ re  eharneivbouse :  the 
wars  of  Italy  and  of  the  League,  with  the  b(feaking>»ap  of  ali 
moral  and  religious  restraints^  had  reduced  sooiety  to  sneh  a 
stale,  thflit,  during  the  comparatively  quiet  and  vigorous  twenty 
years  of  Henry  I  v  .*s  reign,  and  in  defiance  of  bisediet%  iniieting 
tike  penalty  of  death  on  airduellists,  there  fyl\  in  duels^  within  tlw 
then  ^ori^paratiTely  saaall  number  of  gentlemen  bearing  araw  in 
France,  no  less  than  4000,  while  upwards^  of  14,005  pardees 
werf  granted  for  ighting.    The  king  hin^self,  despite  hie  ova 
laws,  and  the  humane  remonstranees  of  the  brave  and  wise  Sully, 
eneouraged  the  praetiee*     Writing  to  his  friend  Duplessia  Mef^ 
i^ay,  who  had  complained  of  having  b^en  insulted,  he  savs  s — 
*  I  ^1  maeh  hurt  at  hearing  ot  the  insult  you  have  reerived,  and 
Hn   which  I  pympathiie,   both  as  your  sovereign   and  your 
^  friend*     In  the  first  capacity  I  shall  see  justice  done,  he»  for 
V  your  sake  and  far  mine;  and  if  I  bore  only  the  seeond^  you 
^  should  find  me  most  ready  to  dmw  my  sword  and  eiipose  my 
t  life  ibr  you**     With  sueh  ui  encouragement,  no  wonder  that 
the  person  who  did  not  fight — ^who  had  not  kilM  hie  mam  a^ 
least  one  m%n — should  be  held  seareely  worthy  of  the  name  of 
gentlemap.     Lord  Herbert  of  Chw^bury^  who  was  in  Franoe  in 
the  following  reign,  testifies  joyously,  as  was  to  be  expected  of 
him,  to  the  ftiet.     But  the  evil  did  net  i«st  h«pe ;   ks^  when 
sati^aetion  was  not  taken  by  what  is  called  iair  means,  it  was 
held  scarcely  less  hof^ouruMe  to  take  it  by  fdoL    AU  Franoe  wsBt 
mad  upon  the  duel.      Montaigne  says,   <  Put  three  Freneh* 
t  ii|en  e(n  the  Libyan  desert,  and  they  wo«|ld  net  be  thM«  a 
^  month  without  fighting/     l%e  Bbhop  of  Rhodes,  fa  his  life 
of  Henry  iV.,  says,  <  The  madness  of  duels  did  seiae  the  i^irit^ 
<  of  the  nobility  so  much,  that  they  lost  more  blood  by  eaeh 
4  otber^s  bands  in  time  of  peacO)  thim  had  been  shed  by  their 
f  enjBmies  in  battle/    In  one  province  alone^  theie  were  kiUcd 
in  seven  months,  according  to   Chevalier,  no  lose  than  one 
hundf ed  and  twenty  gentleipen.    There  Is  a  laudatory  aoeeuat, 
in  Brant&m^,  ef  a  worthy  noble  of  Franehe  Coait4  v^h^  ran  his 
eoi|ipanion  tfaro\|gh  the  body  in  the  very  por^  of  i|  ehuvdi;  and 
^  two  others  who  fought  It  out  before  the  altar,  %0  deeide  whieh 
had  the  best  right  to  the  first  use  of  die  censer  (   A  eontempoiary 
journal  says^  Aue.  6, 1606  ? — Last  week  we  bad  in  Paris  ibar  aasas* 
etnations  «  and  three  duels^  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  ihmn/ 
Whole  femilies  became  exterminated  As  a  wvMrthy  UlnstratiM,  Ae 
name  ai^herit)^  relatts  how  a  certain  Soeiiles  sedN»ees  i^  mlb  ef 
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I>ey6t8>  who  ia  revenue  attompts  twice  to  aasasainate  kim»  undev 
H  pi^texi  of  oaUing  him  out ;  for  which  he  la  dismissed  by  the 
kingf,  who  authorises  Socilles  ^  to  attack  him  in  whatever  raannev 
^  be  way  think  proper,  and  to  seize  upon  his  property/  A  re« 
ec^eiliatioa  ia  [^oposed  by  means  of  a  family  marriage,  to  whieh 
SofiiU«a  (^onaentSf  but,  instead  of  marrying,  seduces  Devese'ssister; 
for  wUch  Devese  again  waylays,  and  at  length  succeeds  in  assaa^ 
ainating  him;  whereupon  a  relation  of  Socilles  procures  the 
aMaaBination  of  Devese.  Are  we  to  wonder  that  the  assassin's 
knife  at  length  reached  the  heart  of  a  king  who  suffered  such 
deeds  to  go  napunished  ?  The  eldest  son  of  the  Due  de  Guise 
mm  the  Count  de  St  Pol  through  the  body  in  the  streets  of 
Rheims :  two  years  afterwards  Henry  lY.  made  him  Governor 
of  Provenee. 

Asd  while  the  king  thus  rewarded,  the  ladies  of  France^  like 
the  Roman  women  who  loved  the  gladiators,  delighted  in  these  men 
ctf  blood*  Lord  Herbect  on  one  occasion  says^  *  All  things  being 
^  ready  for  the  ball,  and  1  being  near  the  queen,  (Anne  of  Austria,) 
^  expecting  when  the  dancers  shpuld  begin,  some  one  knocked  at 
^  the  do<Mr,  Imid«r  metbought  than  became  ^  civil  person*  When 
^  he  eama  in  there  was  asudd^q  whisper  amongst  the  ladies,  say^ 
$  ins,  *^  C'est  Mon^eur  Balaguy/'  Whereupon  I  also  saw  the 
f  ladies,  one  after  another,  invite  him  to  sit  near  them ;  and 
^  when  ope  lady  had  his  company  awhile,  another  would  sa^, 
* .  ^^  you  have  engaged  him  long  enough — I  must  have  him  now.'' 
■  At  which  bold  civility  of  them,  though  I  was  astonished^  yet  it 
f  added  to  my  wander  that  his  person  could  not  be  thought  hand* 
9  aome — ^his  hair  half  giey^  his  doublet  but  of  sackcloth,  and  his 
^  breeches  of  plain  grey  doth.  Inte^ming  myself  by  some 
f  sti|iid»a^by  who  he  was^  I  was  told  that  he  was  one  of  the 
i  gallantest  men  in  the  world,  having  killed  eight  or  nine  men 
f  ki  aingle  fight,  and  that  for  this  reasoa  the  ladies  made  so  much 
^  of  hiai.' 

The  rage  was  universal,  and  was  in  no  degree  confined  to 
Ifoldicvs  Md  to  France.  Ignatius  Loyola  himself  called  out  a 
Moor  for  denying  the  divinily  of  our  Saviour.  Cardinal  de  Reta 
fought  two  duels  during  the  Frcmde ;  Cardinal  d'Este  presided  at 
a  duel  at  Ferrsia;  and  so  late  as  1669,  it  was  found  necessary 
in  S^H  ta  renew  a  deetee  of  the  old  council  of  Pennafiel,  fori 
bidding  ehaUenges  being  sent  to  bishops  and  canons.  Not  con* 
tent  that  tbeprin^pak  tbi^ht^  Aeir  seconds,  thirds^  andfomrths, 
aka  engaged  fipiom  the  i^eer  love  of  fighting ;  without  any  shadow 
ol^arrol,  Qi  even  acquaintance,  and  sUl  in  the  nanse  of  h<^|M»u:and 
dkiviabf  I  Un^btedly  a  high,  bu^  as  wo  beliewr  a  sAoet  naik 
taken  foaaa  af  heooiit  aetaale4  some  ol.tlMe  eonibatanta  ;  > 
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its  dictates  came  not  from  the  sanguinary  custom  of  dueliiDg, 
to  which  they  gave  way,  but  from  the  native  magnanimity  of 
their  own  hearts.  This  it  was,  for  instance,  that  made  Gustavus 
AdoIphuSy  when  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  follow  Colonel 
Seaton,  (one  of  his  Scotch  officers  whom  he  had  hastily  oifended,) 
and  after  reproaching  himself  for  his  want  of  temper,  overtake 
him  and  exclaim — ^  Dismount,  sir !  I  acknowledge  that  I  have 
^  injured  you,  and  I  am  come  to  give  you  the  satisfaction  of  a 
^  gentleman  ;  for  we  are  now  without  my  dominions,  and  Gas- 
^  tavus  and  you  are  equal !'  But  examples  like  this  were  the 
exceptions ;  the  prevailing  characteristic  was  violence,  fraud,  and 
contempt  of  life.  In  order  rightly  to  estimate  this  spirit,  one 
has  only  to  mark  the  cold-blooded  and  pleasant  strain  with  which 
the  light-hearted,  and  perhaps  good-hearted,  Brantome  recounts 
its  memorable  deeds.  He  speaks  of  the  most  savage  as  of  the 
greatest  exploits :  he  tells  with  delight  of  ^  ce  tres-beau  com-* 
'  bat'  between  Quielus  and  D'Entragues,  and  their  seconds  and 
thirds ;  these  latter  fighting  ^  par  en  vie  demener  les  mains' — for  the 
very  pleasure  of  the  thing.  He  grieves  that  there  were  only  three 
or  four  common  people  present,  ^  wretched  witnesses  of  the 
^  valour  of  these  heroes :'  he  is  proud  that  four  out  of  the  six 
fell ;  and,  with  scarcely  a  comment,  he  relates  how  D'Entrag^ues 
owed  his  success  to  a  dagger  he  had  secretly  provided,  and  with 
which  he  hacked  and  stabbed  the  unfortunate  Quielus,  mocking 
him  as  he  exclaimed,  *  You  have  a  dagger  and  I  have  none  I ' 
But  his  favourite  hero  is  a  Neapolitan,  who  killed  his  three  men, 
one  after  another,  on  the  same  morning,  and  on  the  same  spot, 
leaving  them  there  with  all  possible  indiflFerence — *  tons  trois 
'^  morts  k  la  garde  de  Dieu  pour  estre  enterrez/ 

Now,  while  these  human  sacrifices  were  thus  oflFered  up  on 
the  altar  of  honour,  what  was  its  real  value  and  influence  ? — 
Nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing.  We  dwell  on  this  period 
because  it  has  been  so  often  bepraised  or  referred  to  as  the 
high  and  glorious  reign  of  chivalry  and  honour ;  and  because 
later,  it  has  been  said  with  a  taunting  and  eloquent  lament, 
that  the  age  of  chivalry  had  passed. — What  was  it — and 
what  its  fruits  ?  When  Bayard,  the  chevalier  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproch^^  was,  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  courtesy,  honour, 
and  religion,  running  Don  Alonzo  di  Soto  Maior  through  the 
body,  for  having  complained  of  his  lack  of  courtesy  to  him 
while  his  prisoner,  and  while  the  code  of  honour  was  the  text- 
book of  civilized  Europe,  Macchiavelli  was  writing  his  Prince  ; 
the  Borgias  were  poisoning,  plundering,  or  committing  incest ; 
the  Sforza  and  Medici  imitating  them ;  one  Pope  finding  Ms 
death  in  the  poisoned  elements  of  the  Eucharist ;  another  bless- 
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ing  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew ;  and  a  third  instigating* 
traitors  to  make  the  elevation  of  the  host  the  signal  for  assas^ 
sination  at  the  altar;  Louis  XI.  was  giving  lessons  on  successful 
fraud  and  villany,  which  the  League  brought  to  maturity ;  Philip 
II.  was  writing  in  blood  and  persecution  the  precepts  of  Fer- 
dinand; and  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  was  the  centre  of  base- 
ness, apostasy,  confiscation,  and  murder.  In  fact,  profligacy, 
licentiousness,  and  practical  atheism  reigned  almost  unchecked 
and  unabashed  throughout  Europe,  during  this  era  of  les  preux 
chevaliers^  whose  lips  loudly  professed  the  honour  their  acts 
grossly  profaned. 

If  such  were  the  unrebuked  practices  of  the  leaders,  the  deeds 
of  their  followers  and  subordinates  kept  pace  with  them.  It  is 
also  specially  to  be  observed,  that  many  of  these  offences  were 
precisely  those  which  all  just  notions  of  honour  should  most  repro- 
bate— want  of  truth,  of  courtesy,  and  of  mercy — praise  oi^  fraud 
and  violence.  Every  portrait  that  has  descended  to  us  of  the 
heroes  of  those  days,  has  his  dagger  at  his  side — the  weapon  or 
the  guard  of  the  assassin.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  com- 
paratively late  age  of  Henry  II.,  that  allowed  M.  de  Fandilles 
to  refuse  to  enter  the  lists  until  there  had  been  erected  a  gallows, 
and  a  fire  had  been  prepared  for  him  on  which  to  hang  or  burn  his 
adversary,  the  Baron  des  Guerres;  or  of  the  spirit  of  fair  play 
which  supported  a  Monsieur  Malecolom,  who  having  dispatched 
his  own  adversary,  and  fiirding  his  companion  slow  in  doing  the 
same  by  his,  went  to  his  assistance — thus  making  two  against 
one;  and  on  his  victim  remonstrating  against  this  treachery,  coolly 
replying,  *  I  have  killed  my  opponent,  and  if  you  kill  my  com- 

*  panion,   there  may  be  a  chance  that  you  may  also  kill  me — 

*  therefore  here  goes;'  or  of  the  generosity  of  Marshal  St  Andre's 
nephew,  who,  while  hunting  with  Charles  IX.,  picked  a  quar- 
rel with  Matas,  an  ancient  officer,  who  quickly  disarmed  him, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  restoring  his  sword  with  some  wholesome 
advice,  when  the  youthful  hero,  watching  his  opportunity,  stabbed 
him  in  the  back  and  rode  oflF,  leaving  him  dead  on  the  field  ? 
No  notice,  adds  the  chronicler  of  the  day,  was  taken  of  this 
transaction  ;  nay,  Matas  was  blamed  for  having  rebuked  a  fiery 
and  honourable  youth — It  is  a  pity  to  taunt  a  youth  in  the  bud, 
it  grieves  God,  Dieu  s^en  attriste.  Or,  take  as  a  sample,  the 
following  epistle  from  one  of  the  heroes  of  Henry  I  V.'s  time  : — 
'  I  have  reduced  your  home  to  ashes ;  I  have  dishonoured  your 

*  wife  and  hanged  your  children ;  and  I  now  have  the  honour 
<  to  be  your  mortal  enemy. — La  Garde.'  Rightly  did  this  rufiSan 
perish  by  the  sword  he  delighted  in  !  Perfidy  was  pot  confined 
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to  the  Contbent.  Creig^htony  Lord  Sanquhar,  lost  his  eye  ia 
practising  with  one  Turner  a  fencing-master;  four  years  after* 
wards  he  was  presented  to  Henry  IV.,  who  asked  hinn,  ^  Does  the 
*  man  live  who  inflicted  that  wound?'  whereupon  he  thought  it 
incumbent  on  his  honour  to  return  to  England,  and  hire  a  couple 
of  bravoes  to  assassinate  the  ^retched  fencing-master,  although 
he  had  already  pardoned  him.  In  Milan,  not  a  day  passed  that 
parties  were  not  found  fighting  in  the  streets,  and  leaving  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  adversaries  on  the  pavement.  People  resort>- 
ed  there  from  all  countries  to  learn  the  noble  art  offence^  and  to 
practise  secret  and  cunning  feints  and  strokes.  Here  too  were 
numerous  bravoes,  who  let  themselves  out  for  hire,  to  fight  for 
those  who  were  not  disposed  to  risk  their  own  lives*  This 
extended  to  Spain;  and  hence  that  secret  stabbing,  which  in 
faot  grew  out  of  duelling,  although  duelling  has  occasionally 
been  defended  as  the  safeguard  and  preventive  of  it.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  man  of  honour,  and  of  the  times,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  an  abridgement  of  Brantome's  account  of  ^  the 
Paragon  of  France.' 

<  Dapraty  Baron  de  Vitaux,  the  Para^<m  ofFrance^  was  son  of  Cbaa- 
csUor  Diiprat,  and  from  early  life  displayed  symptoms  of  undaunted 
eourage.  He  commenced  his  career  in  arms  by  killing  tke  Baron  de 
Soupez,  who  threw  a  candlestick  at  him  at  dinner  and  broke  bis  head ; 
for  which  he  waylaid  him  on  the  road  to  Toulou8e»  and  having  dispatch- 
ed him,  escaped  (hravement)  in  a  woman's  clothes.  His  next  exploit 
was  to  murder  Monsieur  de  Gonnelieu,  the  master  of  the  horse  to  Charles 
IX.,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  whom 
Gonnelieu  had  treacherously  slain.  Fearing  the  king's  resentment,  he 
ded  to  Italy,  but  shortly  returned  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  an- 
other brother,  who  had  just  been  killed  by  bis  Qwn  near  relation  the 
Baron  de  Mittaud.  He  remained  concealed  in  an  obscupe  lo<%ing  on  the 
Qnai  des  Augustins,  and  allowed  bis  beard  to  grew  \  and  disgniaing  him- 
i^elf  as  a  lawyer^  be  watched  for  the  baron,  in  company  with  hb  com- 
panioBS,  the  two  Baiicicauts,  <<  brave  and  valiant  inen,  (uid  oalled  tbe 
iiions  of  Vitau3^,"  At  length  meeting  with  him,  they  aU  set  on  him  and 
slew  him,  snd  again  fled»  and  again  obtsined  pardon.  Gut  Monsieur  de 
Gua,  a  gallant  and  distinguished  officer,  and  a  favourite  of  tbe  king's, 
opposed  the  grant  of  Vitaux's  pardon ;  wherefore  the  Paragon  stole  into 
his  house,  with  seven  or  eight  companions,  and  dispatched  him  in  bis 
bed.  This  act,'  sajs  Brantdme,  '  was  considered  one  of  great  resohi- 
tion  and  assurance.  But  he  was  i^ln  pardoned  through  the  interest  of 
the  Due  d'AIen^on  and  Queen  Mai^aerite.  However^  bie  hour  at  length 
Game-->tho  brother  of  the  Baron  da  Mittand,  whom  ha  had  atsasssnated 
e^ht  years  ago,  called  Um  out,  and  secwring  hwuelfwiik  a  ctdratu  under 
bis  clotbesy  and  pitinted  flesb-eolonr  %q  escape  detection,  the  swcKrd  of 
Yitaux  bent  against  it ;  it  was  in  vain  tb«l  be  repeated  bis  thntstcf,  tbe 
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iMuren'^  hfe^w  quietljr  running  bii»  through  no^  througbi  without  hwng- 
the  CQunesy  to  offer  hjm  his  life.  Thus/  says  BmntAme,  *  died  this 
briire  haron,  the  Paragpn  of  France,  where  he  was  as  much  esteemed  as 
in  Spain,  Germany,  Poland,  and  £)ngland,  and  every  foreigner  who  came 
to  court  w^s  most  anxious  to  behold  him :  he  was  small  in  stature,  but 
lofty  !n  courage  ;  and  though  his  eneniies  pretended  that  be  did  not  kill 
people  fairly,  but  had  recourse  to  rarious  strati^eaig,  still  it  Is  the  opi- 
nion of  great  captains,  even  Italians,  who  are  always  the  best  avengers 
in  the  world,  that  Qtratagem  might  be  eneaunterad  by  9tratagem  witboiit 
fOky  b«eaeh  of  himoiir/ 

Si;ch  were  the  dtiels,  $uch  the  heroes — the  men  of  honour 
-^of  the  renowned  ^ge  of  chivalry.  TJiere  is  no  cant  more  truly 
^^ch,  than  |;hat  which  boasts  of  its  heroisnii  devotion,  and  virtues ; 
^bid^  were  in  fact  little  other  than  grosp  crimes,  gilded  over  by 
difle^e4  public  opinion.  The  real  virtues  of  the  age  lay  deeper 
in  the  subsoil,  and  ultimately,  and  after  severe  trials,  brought 
forth  tb^ir  fruit  ia  better  inprals,  better  knowledge,  better  feelings, 
apd  better  gpveriiinen  t.  These  are  essentially  opposed  to  the  whole 
theory  and  praptice  of  duelling,  and  have  from  that  day  to  this 
heep  softening,  modifying}  narrowing,  and  diminishing  it.  We 
4p  not  ipean  to  sa^y  that  duelling  may  nptjp  in  those  bad  days,  have 
liad  sfQiiie  uses,  a$  the  trial  by  compat  had  in  darker  ones ;  but 
tbi^t  on  which  we  insist  i^,  tbs^t  its  abuses  and  evils  predomi- 
nated, as  they  ever  will.  The  work  of  repression  went  on  with 
th^  iparch  of  civilisation.  The  church,  the  first  civilizer,  had 
Ipng^  since  led  the  way,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  declared,  that 

*  the  dete^t^blp  practice  of  duels,  which  had  been  introduced  by 

*  tjie  artifices  pf  the  devil,  in  order  to  destroy  the  soul  after 

*  having  crv^elly  killed  the  body,   should  be  utterly  abolished 

*  am9pg  Chriiity^ns :'  it  ej^poinmunioated  *  all  emperors,  kings, 
^  4ld(eft,  pfinp^,  0iarqueases»  coqnts,  s^nd  other  temporal  lords, 
^  of  ^l^tey^  d^nomipatiop,  who  shall  assign  or  grant  any  place 
f  fc^r  ^  4^1  betwpen  Christians;  and  the  principals  and  seconds 
^  arid  f^^ppmnnicated,  their  persons  declared  infamous,   their 

*  g^odt  <»inSsp^t^d,  and  their,  bpdies  denied  Christian  burial  :* 
f  ¥Qii  wHBe§$e§  and  ^peptators  Y^prp  ej^cpmmunicated. 

^hesif  fjj^aggei^ted  4@|3unci^tions  ^ere  not  even  then  en- 
tirely^ dinrPgaroed ;  and  to  avoid  their  penalties  hostilp  meetings 
Wer^  apppij^ted  in  Turkey,  ^nd  out  pf  Christendom,  as,  in 
serio^  Q^se§,  |hey  now  ^metimps  ^re  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Qeighbpi^riAg  cQuntfips!*  At  aU  events,  these  decrees  der? 
nounced  the  ovil ;  and  remedies  began  to  be  earnestly 
tliQ^g^  pf  ^|1  ^idi^«  Charles  Y*  forbade  duelling  through- 
gyl  ^V^  doiB?iiifi«| j  it  wasi  prohibited  in  Portugal,  under 
penalty  of  confiscation  of  gpodf  §n4  t¥ans|)Qrtation  te  Africa  \ 
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in  Sweden  by  death;  and  Gustavtis  IL,  once  interrupting  a  party 
who  were  about  to  fight,  ordered  them  to  remain  on  the  field 
until  a  temporary  gallows  had  been  erected,  when  he  said,  *  Now 
gentlemen,  if  you  please,  proceed.'  • 

In  France,  sanguinary  edicts  had  been  issued  against  duelling 
by  Francis  I.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  IV.,  but  they  were  totally 
inoperative.  Louis  XIII.  endeavoured  to  enforce  them  with  an 
irregular  severity  that  produced  little  effect;  yet  still,  it  was 
something  to  see  a  Montmorency  formally  executed  on  the  Place 
de  Greve  for  fighting  a  duel.  Louis  XIV.  proceeded  more 
wisely ;  he  reorganized  and  extended  the  powers  of  the  Court  of 
Honour,  originally  instituted  by  Charles  IX.,  and  composed  of  all 
the  great  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom.  This  Court  had  authority  to 
decide  on  all  subjects  of  honour,  with  power  to  fine,  imprison,  and 
arrest  all  who  might  be  convicted  of  giving  the  lie,  striking,  or 
committing  any  of  those  insults,  or  offences,  which  had  hitherto 
provoked  challenges.  Recourse,  too,  was  had  to  honour  itself  as  a 
corrective  of  its  excesses.  The  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  of  whom  the 
great  Cond6  said,  that  he  was  equally  qualified  for  conversation, 
the  field,  and  the  cabinet,  headed  an  association  of  gentlemen,  nrho 
bound  themselves  by  their  honour  and  their  oaths  never  to  send  or 
to  accept  a  challenge.  And  by  a  public  edict,  Louis  XIV,  awarded 
death,  with  forfeiture  of  rank,  honour,  and  estate,  to  all  concern- 
ed in  duels  ;   pledging  himself  in  the  same  edict,  *  on  the  faith 

*  and  word  of  a  king,  not  to  exempt  any  person,  for  any  consider- 

*  ation  whatever,  from  the  rigour  of  this  edict.*    This  very  rigour 
defeated  its  own  object:  evasions  naturally  took  place.     The 
rencontre  was  devised,  by  which  that  which  was  in  reality  a  pre- 
concerted duel,  had  the  semblance  of  an  accidental  meeting,  with 
a  quarrel  growing  as  accidentally  out  of  it.     Still,  Louis  the 
XIV.  has  the  credit  of  having  done  more  than  any  other  sove- 
reign for  the  effectual  repression  of  duelling.     Under  his  feeble 
and  reckless  successors,  it  revived  with  characteristic  licentious- 
ness.    Lauzun,  St  Evremont,  and  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  were 
its  worthy  heroes.  .;^Even  ladies  followed  their  example;  and  la 
Marquise  de  N6sle  and  la  Contesse  de  Polignac  actually  fought 
with  pistols  for  the  honour  of  the  possession  of  Richelieu!     But 
the  great  heroine  of  the  duel  was  Maussin,  an  opera  singer,  who, 
after  taking  lessons  from  one  of  her  lovers,  Serane,  a  celebrated 
fencing-master,  succeeded  in  killing  her  three  men,  when  she 
fled  to  Brussels,  and  became  the  mistress  of  the  Elector  of  Ba-« 
varia. 

\  In  England,  Elizabeth  attacked  duelling  by  restricting  fencing 
schools;  yet  Sir  Henry  Upton,  her  ambassador  at  Paris,  thu^ 
sturdily  challenged  the  Due  de  Guise :  -- 
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<  Forasm'tich  as  lately  in  the  lodgingps  of  the  Lord  Damogre,  and  in 
public  elsewhere,    impudently,  indiscreetly,  and  overboldly,  you  spoke 
badly  of  my  sovereign,  whose  sacred  person  here,  in  this  country,  I  re- 
present, to  maintain,  both  by  word  and  weapon,  her  honour,  (which  was 
never  called  into  question  among  persons  of  honesty  and  virtue.)     I  say 
you  have  wickedly  and  maliciously  lied  in  speaking  so  basely  of  my  so- 
vereign, and  you  shall  do  nothing  else  but  lie  whenever  you  dare  to  tax 
her  honour.     Moreover  that  her  sacred  person  (being  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  virtuous  princesses  that  ever  lived  in  the  world)  ought  not 
to  be  evil  spoken  of  by  the  yile  tongue  of  such  a  periidions  traitor  to 
her  land  and  country  as  you  are ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  defy  you  and  chal- 
lenge your  person  to  mine^  with  such  manner  of  arms  as  you  shall  like 
or  choose,  be  it  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot ;  nor  would  I  have  you 
to  think  any  inequality  of  person  between  us,  I  being  issued  of  as  great 
a.  race  and  noble  house  as  yourself,  in  assigning  me  an  indifferent  place. 
I  will  there  maintain  my  words,  and  the  lie  which  I  gave  and  give  you. 
If  you  consent  not  to  meet  me  hereon,  I  will  hold  you,  and  cause  you 
to  he  generally  held,  for  the  arrantest  coward  and  most  slanderous  slave 
in  France,    1  expect  your  immediate  answer.' 

Kotbing  came  of  Elizabeth's  regulations ;  and  in  the  following 
reign  Bacon  resolutely  set  his  face  against  duelling,  denouncing 
it  ^  as  an  affront  to  the  law,  as  if  there  were  two  laws — one  a  kind  of 

*  gown  law,  and  the  other  a  law  of  reputation,  as  they  term  it ;  so 
^  that  Paul's  and  Westminster,  the  pulpit  and  the  courts  of  justice, 
^  our  year  books  and  statute  books,  must  give  place  to  some  French 
^  and  Italian  pamphlets/  He  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Star- Cham- 
ber.against  duels,  and  prosecuted  and  convicted  persons  concerned 
in  them,  punishing  them  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  decree 
drawn  up  by  himself,  *  did  utterly  reject  and  condemn  the  bpi- 

*  nion  that  the  private  duel,  in  any  person  whatever,  had  any 
'  grounds  of  honour ;  as  well  because  nothing  can  be  honourable 
^  that  is  not  lawful,  and  that  it  is  no  magnanimity  or  greatness 

*  of  mind,  but  a  swelling  and  tumour  of  the  mind,  whenever  there 
^faileth  a  right  and  sound  judgment;  as  also,  for  that  it  was 
'  rather  justly  to  be  esteemed  a  weakness,  and  a  conscience  of 

*  small  value  in  a  man's  self,  to  be  dejected  so  with  a  word  of 
^  trifling  disgrace  as  to  think  there  is  no  excuse  of  it  but  by  the 
^  hazard  of  life  ;  whereas  true  honour,  in  persons  that  know  their 
'  own  worth,  is  not  of  any  such  brittle  substance,  but  of  a  more 

*  strong  composition.*  Bacon's  object  was  to  prevent  duels  by 
the  moderate  punishment  of  all  the  preliminary  and  provocatory 
steps — thus  nipping  them  in  the  bud  ;  which  he  added,  *  is  fuller 

*  ot  clemency  and  providence  than  suffering  them  to  go  on,  and 

*  hanging  men,  with  their  wounds  bleeding,  as  they  did  in  France,  t 
The  result  was,  that  duelling  was  comparatively  little  practised 
in  England.      Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
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brave,  nttongXy  eMdenmed  th«  p»fctie«,  in  i  diisertalioA  t«g^* 
iugit,  in  his/  Htetory  of  the  Wotld/ 

The  wars  of  the  Lekgue  iii  France  teeiti^d  inritii  diiett  &n4  a^^ail- 
jsinations;  but  our  gteat  civil  struggle  ^as  comparatively  unstained 
by  them,  although  Charles  t.  set  an  evil  example  by  consenting  to 
the  revival  of  the  judicial  combat  on  the  impeachment  of  Ramsay 
by  Lord  Reay.  and  actually  named  the  Earl  of  Lindsay  Constabfe 
for  the  occasion;  but  happily  the  Marquis  of  Ilamiltan  per- 
suaded him  to  stay  proceedings^  and  aecooinlodated  the  matter 
The  ereat  Protector  too,  fbUowii^  the  example  of  Baeon,  passed 
an  ordinance  subjecting  all  persons  carrying  a  ehallenge  Uf  six 
months'  imprisonment ;  and  imposed  fines  on  persons  using^  pro- 
voking words  Or  gestures  $  binding  them  over  to  good  behaviour, 
and  to  lUake  reparation  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
offience.  Whenever  death  ensued,  it  was  t5  be  treated  as  iiiur- 
der.  But,  with  the  tlestoration,  duelling  set  in  with  a  flood-tide. 
True,  Charles  It.  issued  his  proclamation  of  1679,  which  amply 
acknowledges  ^  that  duels  were  most  frequent,  and  that  the  ut- 
*  most  rigour  of  the  law  would  be  exercised  agMhst  thein/  But 
Charles's  practice  and  his  proclamations  Were  very  different  things. 
In  fact,  the  same  mania  for  duelling  Whieh,  with  its  attendant 
licentiousness,  had  visited  France  in  the  preceding  age^  now  fell 
on  England.  Pepys  calls  this  prevalence  of  duelling  *  a  kind  of 
emblem  of  the  general  complexion  of  the  Whole  kingdom ;'  and 
in  his  most  amusing  Diary,  relates  the  fbllowing  characteristic 
duel  between  Sir  Henry  Bellasses  and  Mr  Porter^  in  1667 : 

<  They  two  dined  );ogether^  yesterday,  in  Sir  Robert  Cvtr%  where 
it  seems  the  people  driak  very  high,  all  that  come.    It  happened  that 
these  two,  the  greatest  friends  in  the  world,  were  talking  tcgether, 
and  Sir  H,  Bellasses  talked  a  little  louder  tban  ordinary  to  Tom 
Porter,   giving  him  some  advice.    Some  of  the  people  standing  hj 
said,  'What  I  ate  they  quarrelling  that  th(*y  talk  so  high?^     Sir  H. 
fieliadses  heariti^  it,  said,  *  No,  I  would  have  yoti  ktioW  that  t  ti£iVer 
qaarrel,  hut  I strih;  take  that  as  a  mle  df  ttiine*    *  How!'  e^aid  Tom 
Porter,  '  strike  I     I  Would  I*  could  see  the  man  in  England  that  dttrst 
give  me  a  blow  ?'    With  that  fMr  H«  Bellasses  did  five  hini  a  bet  on 
the  ear ;  and  so  they  were  going  mu  to  f^htf  but  were  hfaidered*    And 
by  and  by  Tom  Porter  went  omt,  aad  meeting  Dryden  the  poet  tdd 
him  of  the  businesf)  and  that  he  w^  resolved  to  fight  Sir  H.  BeUasees 
presently;  for  he  knew  if  their  did  not,  th^y  would  be  friends  |o-mor- 
row,  and  then  the  blow  would  rest  upon  him ;  and  he  desires  Dryden 
.  to  let  him  have  his  boy  to  brins^  him  notice  T^hich  way  Sir  H.  fid- 
lasses  goes.     By  and  by  he  is  informed  that  Sir  H.  Bellasses^s  coa^h 
was  coming ;  so  Tom  P&rter  went  down  out  of  the  coffeerooin  where 
he  staid  for  the  tidings,  and  stopped  the  coach,  and  bade  Sir  H.  Bel- 
lasses come  put,    *<  Why,**  said  hc>  *«  yon  will  not  hurt  me  conring 
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out,  will  you?"— ^«  No/'  says  Toto  Porter.  Sd  out  he  ^ent,  and  thfej^ 
both  drew  9  and  fell  to  fi^ht,  some  of  their  ac^uaintancee  by.  They 
Tvounded  one  «nother;  and  Sir  H.  BellaBsea  eo  much,  that  it  is  f^red  he 
.will  die.  He,  finding  himself  severely  wounded,  called  to  Tom 
Porter,  and  kissed  him,  and  bade  him  shift  for  himself*  "  For)"  says  he, 
<<  Tom,  thou  hast  hurt  me,  but  I  will  make  shift  to  stand  on  my  legs 
till  thou  may'st  withdraw,  and  the  world  not  take  notice  of  thee ;  for 
I  would  not  have  thee  troubled  for  what  thou  hast  done ;  '^  and  then 
TonoL  Porter  showed  him  how  he  was  wounded  too,  [Bellasses  sur- 
vived only  a  few  days,  on  which  Pepys  adds,]  Here  is  a  fine  example ! 
and  fitr  Henry  a  Parliament  man  too ;  and  both  of  them  sUch  ejctraor- 
dinary  friends.  It  is  pretty  to  hear  how  the  world  talk  of  thein,  as  k 
couple  of  fools  that  killed  one  another  out  of  lore.' 

Even  the  Lord  Ghancdlor  was  hot  safb.  Lord  Oddory  called 
out  Clarendon  on  a  tariff  question-^a  bill  for  the  prdhibition  of 
the  importation  of  Irish  cattle.  The  Duke  of  fiuckinghani  did 
Hot  resigti  on  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  as  the  present  Duke 
haft  doiie,  but  entered  into  a  scuffle  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Lords  with  a  free-trading  Lord  Dorchester,  who  pUUed  oiit  a 
handful  Of  his  Grace's  hair,  while  the  Duke  retaliated  by  carrying 
Off  falls  brdship's  periwig.  But  a  blacker  and  fitter  illustration  df 
the  morals  ana  manners  of  those  days  is  to  be  found  in  this  Duke's 
duel  with  Lord  Shrewsbury,  for  the  seduction  of  his  wife.  They 
w^re  att^tided  by  Captain  Hoiman  and  Sir  Jones  Jenkins,  Lotd 
BernaM  Howard  and  Sir  John  Talbot.  The  parties  inet  at 
Barnes  Elms,  and  the  Secotids  as  well  as  the  principals  engaged. 
Buckingham  ran  Lord  Shrewsbury  through  tlie  body.  Sit  John 
Talbot  was  severely  Wounded  in  both  arms.  Sir  Jones  Jenkins 
was  lefl  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  other  seconds  with  Bucking- 
ham t^re  slightly  wounded.  Meanwhllis  Lady  Shrewsbury,  in  a 
page's  dress,  was  hbldifag  Buckingham's  horse  in  an  adjoining 
thicki^t,  in  order  to  aid  his  escape  Should  he  kill  her  hus- 
band; atid,  adcording  to  the  reports  of  the  day,  she  passed  that 
very  hight  with  him  in  the  shirt  stained  with  his  own  and  her 
husband's  blood.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  Charles  II.,  by  pro- 
clamation, pardohfed  all  parties  concerned.  Buckingham  turned 
his  wife  t)Ut  of  doors ;  and  he  and  Lady  Shrewsbury  plundered 
and  dissipated  all  her  son's  estate,  deservedly  did  he  end  his 
infamtitis  vatB^t  *  in  the  worst  inii^s  worst  room  r 

The  mania  spread  to  all  ranks.  Doctors  inet  in  consultation 
with  drawn  swords.  Mead  and  Woodward  fought  under  the 
gate  of  Greshaih  College.  Woodward's  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell. 
"  Take  your  life,"  exclaimed  Mead.  "  Any  thing  but  your 
physic,'*  replied  Woodward.  Dr  Williams  ran  JDr  Bennett 
throu^  the  body,  after  dischargitig  a  brace  of  pistols  at  his 
head;  and  the  dying  doctor,  with  the  sword  yet  in  his  h(y^^ 
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prayed  to  God  for  strength  to  avenge  himself,  and  with  one 
last  effort  stabbed  his  opponent  to  death.  This  was  in  open 
day,  in  front  of  their  houses.  Williams  fell  dead  before  he 
reached  his  own  door,  and  Bennett  survived  only  four  hours. 
Ball-rooms,  masquerades,  the  theatres,  the  open  streets,  the  pub- 
lie  walks,  and  the  coffee-houses,  became  the  constant  scenes  of 
strife  and  bloodshed.  Covent-Garden  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
were  the  modern  Chalk  Farm  and  Wimbledon  Common ;  and 
the  streets  rang  all  night  with  the  clashing  of  swords,  and  the 
riots  and  outrages  of  drunken  men  of  fashion — the  men  of  honour 
of  that  day. 

So  it  continued  from  the  Restoration  to  the  accession  of  George 
the  Third.  The  '  Bucks,'  the  *  Mohawks,'  the  ^  Hell  Fires,' 
were  the  leaders  of  the  ton.  One  of  their  favourite  places  of 
resort  was  a  tavern  near  Somerset  House,  where  they  assembled 
on  Sundays,  with  a  loud  band  of  music,  during  divine  service;  and 
their  approved  dish  was  what  they  blasphemously  called  a  ^  Holy 
Ghost  pie.'  Duels,  affrays,  bloodshed,  are  quite  as  much  the 
natural  result  of  such  manners  and  morals,  as  tearing  and  killing 
are  of  the  organic  conformation  of  carnivorous  animals.  In 
1717  the  Foot- Guards  were  called  out  to  put  down  an  affray  of 
these  gentlemen  at  the  Royal  Chocolate  House,  growing  out  of 
a  dispute  at  hazard,  and  in  which  three  of  them  lost  their  lives. 
In  1720  a  patrole  of  the  Royal  Horse-Guards  charged  a  party  of 
above  a  hundred  of  them  who  were  rioting  in  Windmill  Street.  In 
1691,  Lord  Mohun  and  Major  Hill  publicly  waylaid  and  assassi- 
nated Montford,  the  player,  in  Norfolk  Street ;  and  as  publicly 
attempted  to  carry  off  Mrs  Bracegirdle  by  main  force.  In  1699, 
the  same  worthy  Lord  was  tried  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  mur- 
der of  Colonel  Coote,  after  drinking  a  whole  day  and  night  with 
him  and  their  companions  at  the  Greyhound  in  the  Strand ;  and 
in  1 712  he  lost  his  own  life,  and  murdered,  rather  than  killed,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  in  a  duel.  Steele,  too,  after  having  written 
against  duelling,  and  rebuked  Thornhill,  in  the  '  Spectator,'  for 
having  killed  Sir  Cholmondeley  Deering,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  fight  a  brother  officer,  whom  he  narrowly  escaped  kill- 
ing ;  while  Thornhill,  two  months  later,  was  stabbed  at  Turnham 
Green  by  two  men,  who  exclaimed,  as  they  struck  him,  '  Re- 
member Sir  Cholmondeley  Deering !' 

It  would  be  revolting  to  wade  through  the  savage  and  insolent 
duels  of  those  and  later  days.  *We  willingly  pass  them  by,  and 
turn  to  the  ameliorating  and  restricting  process  which  once 
more  revived  with  better  laws  and  better  government.  The  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  produced  a  strong  feeling  throughout 
the  country ;  a  bill  against  duelling  was  brought  into  Parliament, 
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thrown  out  on  the  second  reading;  and  the  following  year  (1718) 
the  Queen's  speech  pronounced,  that  *  the  practice  of  duelling 
^  requires  some  speedy  and  effectual  remedy ;'  but  the  bill  was 
again  thrown  out.  Better  help  came  from  a  better  source — 
amending  morals ;  and  for  this  certainly  to  no  one  individual, 
and  scarcely  to  any  one  class,  is  the  praise  more  justly  due  than 
to  John  Wesley,  one  of  the  most  important  men  of  his  century. 
His  preaching,  his  perseverance,  his  purity,  and  the  persecu- 
tions which  he  and  nis  followers  underwent,  created  a  church, 
and  reacted  on  that  from  which  he  was  separated,  and  by  which 
he  was  reviled.  Next  in  importance  to  Wesley's  reformation,  was 
the  thunder-storm  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  one  prepared 
better  morals,  the  other  broke  down  many  of  the  old  scaffoldings 
of  class  privileges  and  formal  honour.  It  was  a  great  step  even 
the  doing  away  with  the  wearing  of  swords ;  but  a  greater  was 
the  frightful  proof  which  the  French  enormities  gave  of  the  utter 
insufficiency  of  the  restraints  of  mere  worldly  honour,  and  abstract 
principles. 

Still  the  fierce  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  kept  up  the 
fiercer  passions ;  and  the  coarse  habits  of  drunkenness  and  rioting 
which  continued  to  disgrace  English  gentlemen,  supplied  plentifiu 
employment  for  the  pistol.  It  is  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  this 
century  that  such  a  pest  of  society  as  the  last  Lord  Camelford  was 
allowea  to  override  it,  to  bully  and  to  fight  whomsoever  he  chose, 
until,  having  killed  Mr  Patterson,  he  met  his  death  from  Best,  whom 
he  insisted  on  fighting,  and  whom  his  seconds  permitted  him  to 
fight,  although  both  he  and  they  well  knew,  even  avowed,  that  he 
w€M  in  the  wrong.     He  fell,  and  was  found  weltering  in  the  mud 
at  the  back  of  Little  Holland  House,  deserted  by  his  seconds. 
Best's  end,  too,  was  miserable.     He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
f<Hrty-eight,  completely  worn  out.    Sorrow  and  remorse  had  done 
on  him  the  work  of  years.     In  his  closing  hours  he  declared  that 
the  recollection  of  the  duel,  and  its  results,  had  embittered  every 
moment  of  his  life — that  the  whole  scene  was  fresh  in  his  memory 
as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday — ^and  that  there  were  times  when 
Lord  Camelford  seemed  to  stand  before  him,  and  gaze  on  him 
with  an  earnestness  and  tenacity  that  rendered  life  a  burden. 
An  Irish  duel  of  those,  or  rather  later  days,  will  let  us  see  how 
short  ^  time,  and  what  thin  barriers,  separate  us  from  barba* 
rism ;  and  will  throw  some  light  too  on  old  Tory  notions  of  the 
right^ivine  of  landlords,  and  of  their  methods  of  intimidation.    In 
1810,  Mr  Colclough  and  Mr  Sheridan  opposed  Mr  Alcock  for 
the  representation  of  the  county  of  Wexford.     Several  tenants  of 
a  person  supporting    Mr   Alcock  declared    that    they  should 
vote  for  Colclough  and  Sheridan.     This  was  resented,  and  Mo 
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Coklough  waa  called  upon  to  refuse  Iheir  Totea.     He  dedared 
that  he  bad  in  no  manner  canvassed  them,  and  that  he  would 
not  diiieet  them  how  they  should  vote*     He  was  answered, 
*  Receive  their  votes  at  your  peril!'     Before  the  opening^  of 
the  next  day's  poll,  the  rival  candidates  were  on  the  field  to 
determine  the  tenant^s  right  by  the  pistoL    Many  hundred  per^ 
sons  assembled  to  witness  the  affair,  among  whom  toere  several 
nukgietratee*     The  ground  was  marked,  the  crowd  separated  on 
either  side,  as  their  party  feelings  dictated — a  dead  silenoe  and  a 
pause  ensued-^-the  word  was  given*^and  Mr  Colclough  fell 
dead,  shot  through  the  heart  i  and,  within  two  hours  afterwards, 
his  opponent,  Mr  Alcock,  was  returned  duly  elected  I     At  the 
next  assises  he  was  tried  for  murder  before  Baron  Stnilh,  who 
openly  declared  against. a  capital  conviction ;  and  the  jury,  with* 
out  a  moment's  hesitation,  pronounced  a  verdict  of  Not  Guiltji 
The  parties  had  been  intimate  friends,  and  Aioock,  though  ac«- 
quitted^  never  recovered  his  self-composure ;  his  inteUect  faded ; 
and  his  sister,  doubly  wounded,  went  mad  and  died  I 

The  cause,  the  crowd,  the  return,  the  trial,  the  judge,  thever- 
dtct^  and  the  melancholy  results,  are  all  truly  descriptive  of  Ire- 
land in  tfaoise  unhapy  tim«s  ;'<^times  which  there  ere  even  yet 
found  persons  hardy  or  ignorant  enough  to  refer  to^  as  the  era  of 
her  peace  and  good  govemment*  A  better  example  was  exhiUted 
in  Scotland,,  where  the  parties  in  a  silly  duel  in  1815  were  fined 
five*and-4wenty  guineas  each  by  the  Sheriff,  and  the  fines  ordered 
to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  as  the  institu- 
tion most  appropriate  to  their  proceedings.  But  this  was  the 
Aiere  punishment  of  .uDauftborized  intrudem  on  the  honoiMrs  of 
duelling ;  for  thet^e^  as  elsewhere^  for  the  privileged  the  law 
has  been  tnuzzled  or  defiedi  and  public  opinion  has  strongly  sup* 
P|or<}ed  the  primidve  wisdom  of  Gundebald.  Few  have  dared  to 
stand  OU.I  agtiiost  its  anathema.  Moore  jrecords  anefauicfaoly  let-' 
ter  of  a  wretched  father,  written  to  his  family  the  aught  beforehe 
fell  in  a  duelt  ^  London^  Wednesday  night)  Sept.  3^  1783—1 
^  commit  my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  in  hopes  of  his  mercy  and 
'  pardon  for  the  irreligious  step  I  now,  in  compliance  with,  the  un* 
f  witrrantable  custom  of  this  wicked  world,  p«t  ooyself  under 

*  tht  necessity  of  takings' .  Major  Hillas,  in  lt616,  when  on  the 
ground,  to  wjiich  ho  had  been  brought  for  his  liunume  «iibvts 
to  protect  the  ship wredced,  and  on  which  ^me  mimilteiater  Jie  waa 
lying  a  trorpse,  declared  to  the  bystanders^  *  I  am  sorry  tJMs  mis- 

*  tak^n  ktirs  of.  honour  oblige  me  to  come  here  to  defeoid  myt^lf ; 
^  and  I  declare. to  God  I  have  no  animosity  to  man  or  woman  on 
<  the  lace  M  the  «arth.'  Many^  Ho  doubly  have  thought  thus 
•*^  done  thus^^seen  the  rights  hut  dared  Hot  act  Ap  to  it; 
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Mill  allawifig  fbr  the  Inflniifties  if  our  nature,  for  the  force  of 
example  and  long-deseended  oustom^  the  terror  of  shame,  and 
the  strength  of  our  social  ties  and  affections,  we  frankly  own 
that  they  who  rise  superior  to  them  are  no  eommon  men«^ 
and  we  would  be  the  last  to  throw  the  stone  at  those  who 
have  weakly,  but,  as  th^  world  thinks,  honourably  given  way« 

Another  amelioratJDg  process  arose,   stmnge  to  say,   from 
duelling  itseif-^from  the  passion  for  duellkig  nmch  infected  the 
political  oharaeters  of  .the  last  century.     There  is  scarcely  a 
distinguished  politician  of  the  times  of  Cteoi^e  III.,  who  did 
not  put  his  patriotism,  his  honour,   or  Us  truth,  to  the  test 
jof  the  pistol.     Lord  Ta{bot  and  Wilkes,  Lord  Shelbnme  and 
Colonel    Fullartoa,    Lord    Lauderdale  and   General    Arnold^ 
Townshend,  Pitt,    Fojc,  Sheridan,  Wyndham,  Cimntng,  Tier- 
ney,  Burdett,  Brougham^  Castlereagh,  and  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ingtoa,  are  amongst  the  public  men  who  have  not  refused  the 
sanction  of  their  names  and  example  to  the  practice  of  thus 
adjourning  a  debate.     There  has  been  benefit  as  well  |is  mis<> 
chief  in  this.      By  the  necessary  publbity  attending  all  the  ^o^ 
ceedingrs  eonneeted  mith  a  hostile  meeting  between  such  distin- 
guished persDQs,  the  duel  itself  has  become  more  serious  and  fair — 
•a  elear  statement  of  the  cause  of  offence  has  come  to  be  required ; 
a  sanction  has  been  afforded  to  explanations  and  apologies ;  and 
founded  as  these  duels  not  unfrequently  have  been  on  public 
questions,  all  remaining  traces  of  malice  or  revenge  have  been 
nearly  obliterated*     These  are  all  palpable  advantages,  which 
have  given  a  milder  character  to  duelling  |-*-on  no  occasion  more 
modestiv,  bravely^  and  dgnally  e:templiSed,  diaa  in  the  duel 
which  the  D^ke  of  Wellington  thought  himself  called  upon  to 
grant  to  Lord  Wuchilsea.     But  with  these  advantages  there  has 
been  the  ikttendaat  mischief  of  prolonging  the  practice  by  giving 
to  it  the  sanction  of  such  high  names,  and^  by  the  mitigatioti 
iOf  its  fi^tsenesS)  rendering  it  less  r^i^naat  to  our  better  feel- 
ings.   Still,  it  was  a  great  jsidvance  to  enforce  the  sj^oction  of 
previous  explanation,  tmd  to  encourage  the  retractation  of  hasty 
4>r  improper  W4>rds«     Hitherto  there  has  been  a  foolish  notion, 
and  fake  pride,  in  considering  it  unbecmning  to  ap<^gize  or 
retract  until  the  adversary's  fire  was  ^oeived ;  but  common  sense 
and  humanity  are  now  beginning  to  discover,  diat  there  is  more  of 
true  manliness  in  at  once  acknowledging  an  error,  than  in  watt- 
ing to  admit  it  i^  the  pistoFs  mouth;    This  is  a  duty  which  can-r 
not  be  too  slarongly  impressed,  and  which,  if  properly  enforced 
by  tkose  wko  undertake  die  lesponsiye  duty  of  Seconds,  would 
gireatly  Usti  to  the  pievention  of  duels.     It  is  to  4he  honour  of 
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the  younger  public  meii  of  tke  day,  thai  none  of  Aani  of  any 
note,  or  with  very  few  exceptions,  nare  been  engaged  in  a  dneL 
,  They  have,  amidst  all  the  heat  of  the  last  twelve  years'  debates, 
preserred  their  honour,  their  conn^Cy  and  their  consciences 
unsullied,  without  this  vulgar  appeal* 

Dr  Mellingen  has  attempted  to  enumerate  the  duels  which 
took  place  during  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  but  the  list  is  ma- 
nifestly incomplete,  and   probably  does  not  embrace  one-fourth 
part  of  those  which  actiially  occurred.     Yet  still  it  is  a  sad 
catalogue,   and  records  the  death  of  no  less  than  sixty-nine 
individuals.     For  these  flagrant  offences,  and  this  heavy  loss 
of  life,  (murder  in  the  eye  of  the  law,)  only  eighteen  trials  took 
place,  which  ended  in  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  only 
ten  individuals ;  and  of  these  two  only  were  hanged,  not  really 
.for  duelling,  but  for  foul  fighting^-thlit  is,  strictly  speaking,  for 
not  fighting  duels;  and  the  other  eight  underwent  short  im- 
prisonments.   There  is  also  eiven  an  additional  account  of  some 
.  twenty-nine  other  remarkable  duels  which  have  occurred  since 
.the  death  of  George  III.,  and  in  which  fourteen  persons  have 
perished*    Upon  the  trials  which  ensued,  in  five  cases  out  of  six 
the  parties  were  acquitted ;  and  when  convicted,  their  punisb- 
,ment  has  never  exceeded  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  ordi- 
narily it  has  been  four  or  five  months. 

Such,  briefly,  has  been  the  course,  and  such  is  the  present 
state  of  duelling.  We  have  seen  it  in  its  high  and  palmy  days, 
when  it  was  in  fact  the  supreme  arbiter  of  justice;  when  womeo 
and  children,  monks  and  churchmen,  burghers  and  nobles,  all 
brought  thdr  causes,  civile  criminal,  and  ecclesiastical,  to  be 
« decided  by  it;  when  the  sword  decided  even  the  pretensions  to 
offipC)  and  when  all  regarded  its  decisions  with  reverence.  One 
age  took  from  it  its  civil  authority  and  title-deeds,  and  the 
.  rights  of  property  were  transferred  to  courts  of  law  ;  another 
delivered  traitors  and  murderers  to  their  appointed  judges;  a 
third  superseded  the  knightly  right  of  redressing  wrongs  and 
rescuing  the  innocent;  a  fourth  forbade  even  the  privil^;e  of 
the  lists;  but  the  single  combat,  although. no  longer  counte- 
nanced by  kings  and  courts,  and  though  subjected  even  to  nominal 
Eenalties,  still  met  with  real  applause,  and  many  a  gallant  won 
is  mistress  by  the  slaughter  of  his  rival.  But  gradually  this 
.applause  lessened,  and  causes  and  accusations,  which  had  lormerly 
justified  a  challenge,  caoae  to  submit  themselves  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  law,  or  to  public  opinion.  Explanationft  were  admitted, 
and  society  ceased  to  require,  as  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  a  man 
pf  honour,  that  he  bad  killed  hm  man*    D^eUing  then  subsided, 
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to  beoome  the  unweloonMf  resource  of  the  fi^odd  itiid  the  brave ; 
and  the  prized  proceeding  only  of  the  bully)  the  gambler,  and 
the  profi^ate. 

These  are  the  general  phases  through  which  this  singular 
custom  has   passed,   under  the  modifying   influences  of  ad- 
vancing intelligence;   and  this  last  is  now  its  general  state 
throughout   Europe,   subject  of  course   to  certain  variations,; 
according  to  the  manners,  morals,  and  institutions  of  different 
communities.      In  several  of  the  European  states,  the  laws  re* 
specting  duelling  have  undergone  revision,  and,  by  being  rendered 
less  severe,  have  become  more  effective ;  this  has  been  the  more 
easy,  as  duelling  on  the  Continent  occurs  chiefly  amongst  mili* . 
tary  men,  who  are  necessarily  more  subject  to  control.    The  only 
exception  is  France,  where  philosophers  and  journalists  have, 
since  the  Restoration,  sharpened  their  pens  with  their  swords. 
In  Austria,  by  a  decree  of  1803,  the  principals  concerned  in  a  duel 
are  punished  by  imprisonment  varying  from  one  to  five  years ;  if 
either  of  the  parties  are  wounded,  the  term  is  from  five  to  ten 
years;  and  from  ten  to  twenty  if  death  ensues.     The  seconds* 
also  are  subject  to  confinement,    extending  from  one  to  five 
years.     In   Prussia,   a  like  substitution   of  imprisonment  or. 
relegation  to  a  fortress,  has  superseded  the  penalty  of  death, 
which  is  inflicted  only  in  cases  of  foul  fighting;  or  of  those 
murderous  duels  in  which  one  person   necessarily  must  fall.. 
The   Prussian  code  is  particularly  severe  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  seconds.     In  Belgium  also,   and    oavana,  re- 
forms have  taken  place.     But  in  England  no  effective  change- 
has  been  attempted,  and  the  operation  of  the  law  has  been,  and 
continues  utterly  powerless :  it  denounces  duelling  as  murder, ; 
and  affixes  the  punishment  of  death  to  the  principals  and  se- 
conds, and  subjects  all  persons  challepging  others  to  fight  to  fine 
and  imprisonment.     Within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  there 
have  not  been   twenty  convictions,  nor  more  than  three  or 
four  persons  executed  nominally  for  fighting  du^ls,  but  really 
for  not  fighting  according  to  the  rules  of  duelling.     A  few 

E arsons  have  been  convicted  of  manslaughter  in  duels,  which 
ave  been  marked  by  some  peculiarly  offensive  circumstances ; 
and  some  few  of  these  have  been  subjected  to  one,  two,  three, 
and,  at  the  utmost,  twelve  months'  imprisonment ;  but  Uie  vast 
majority  have  been  acquitted,  or  escaped  untried.  Practically 
i^^ifig)  it  is  not  probable  that  the  law  has  ever  prevented 
a  single  duel  from  taking  place ;  the  utmost  it  caii  be  supposed 
to  have  done»  is  to  uphold  fair  fightiMig ;  and  diis,  we  think, 
public  o}»nion,  and  the  high  honour  of  the  parties  generally  eoib» 
ceniedj  would  have  secured  without  it. 
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This  is  a  nilscliierous  anoitoly.  Tot  It  chhnot  bat  injure 
the  public  estiitaatioti  of  justice,  that  any  due  Well-knowil  latr 
ghould  be  openly  and  constantly  broken  without  shame  aild 
T^ithout  putiishtnent,  and  that  too  by  one  elass  onijr  i  for  if 
plbughmeu  and  shopk^pei^  took  to  imitating  gentleftlieil,  by 
shooting  at  each  othfer,  or  determining  their  quarrels  by  prac- 
tide%  which  caused  death,  the  law  would  speedily  interfere.  But 
ab  it  now  stands^  magistrates^  J^dges^  and  Juries,  are  placed  in  k 
false  and  unseethly  position ;  being  tempted,  since  theiir  moral 
sense  revolts  ftiom  the  Severity  of  the  punishment,  t^  m^e  ceb* 
web-quibbles  And  evas{<^S  of  the  ^law^  the  eridenise,  lind  their 
own  oaths ;  and,  amidst  this  quibbling,  the  bully,  the  quarrel-* 
some,  and  the  vicious^  escape  equally  with  the  comparatively 
innocent;  for  the  blind  la^,  dehouticiilg  all  as  inufderers, 
admits  of  no  palliation-^no  disdriminatiion  of  guilt,  Ev«h  ib 
cases  of  rreat  istrocity,  where  the  survivor  haS  given  the 
offehee,  tenere  he  has  refused  all  c<^m]!»romise  or  itpology,  aAd 
bOrhe  hiM^lf  savagely  and  haughtily  throu?hout^-still,  thanks 
to  our  rigpour,  there  grows  up  before  his  tnal  a  feelings  in  his 
favour  ;  stcmes  of  his  bold'neSs,  of  his  services,  of  his  contrition, 
of  the  distress  of  his  iiHfe  and  family,  ate  circulated-,  till  wit- 
nesses get  out  of  the  way,  or  give  palliating  evidence  $  the 
prosecution  is  gently,  htManefyf  conducted ;  the  defence  is  warm 
and  impassioned ;  the  judge  declares  that  the  <^ence  *  is  in 

*  direct  cont^iction  to  the  lietws  both  df  God  and  man;  and, 
*-therefore>  the  law  has  justly  fixed  to  it  the  crime  and  pun- 
ishment of  murder;'  but  he  also  takes  care  to  thtOw  out 
some  ^euiiftsSailees  which,  if  th^  juty  tAlk  satisfy  thtir  minds 
as  to  their  relevancy,  will  alter  the  ttae ;  of  some  extenuating 
citeumstanceH  are  supposed,  which  yet^  they  are  tbld,  must  not 
altel*  their  verdict  i  or  sdme  ima^iMty  mishoteet  is  discovered 
or  pl-epared;  ht  Some  witness  refused  to  give  eVidettfd^,  or 
loses  %is  memrory  ;^_ix^eh  the  jury,  Well  undei-stavidfAg  What 
is  meant)  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  or  manslaughter  c6upled 
with  a  strong  ^commendatibn  to  mercy  i  aiid  theA  the  jtQidge 
eentiy  admohisheS  and  g^tftly  puhisheti  the  pHsoti^,  teltibg 
Bim,  inerhaps',  <  that  his  vo^duet  in  ^e  field  was  s^h  lA  Vo 

*  iekv^  no  9U6h  on  his  Ichatacter/  Th^  the  'offended,  who^ 
by  his  Vidl«^ce  tfr  Ms  obstinacy,  h^s  butrag^  hM  4e&^  the 
IkW)  and  brougfn  hfMtae  ^eifrth  WHh  all  $is  ittt^l^M  ^stty  WaA 
bereavement  to  Mhei^  mothera,  afhd  cllrildren,  escapes  With  a 
lArock  trfi^l,  ynr  Sio^me  trifiing  {mt)risonmeBt. 

^  Xy s  IS  thre  ^^estrlt  of  unreasoning  isevevity  ^  of  a  *eVeHty  %oo 
gifeat  even  fbr  a  hfernofus  offender,  and  infinitdy  ^toop^ibt  for  tbe 
parties  implicated  in  ordinai-y  duels.    tAtefy  the  faiw  1^  bien 
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BUghtXy  altered.  By  the  Ist  of  Vietoria,  murder  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  are  denounced,  only  when  death  or  wounds 
dangerous  to  life  have  been  inflicted,  with  an  intent  to  commit 
murder ;  and  felony,  liable  to  transportation,  has  been  substituted 
for  '  whosoever  unlawfully  and  maliciously  shall  shoot  at  any  per- 
^  flon,  or  shall,  by  drawing  a  trigger,  attempt  to  discharge  any  kind 
*  of  loaded  arms  at  any  person^  or  to  do-  some  other  grievous 
^  bodily  harm  to  such  person/  This  was  probably  meant  as  a 
ftufficient  relaxation ;  but  transportation  is  still  far  too  severe ; 
and  accordingly  the  penalty  was  not  inflicted  on  the  only  occa- 
sion when  it  was  attempted  to  be  enforced. 

Severity  will  not  do.     Do   we  therefore  defend  duelling? 
Far  from  it,  as  our  observations  must  have  shown.    We  do 
not  believe  that  its  benefits  are  at  all  comparable  to  its  evils ; 
society  is  strongi  enough  and  civilized  enough  to  do  without 
it  now ;  it  is  no  longer  any  safeguard  to  it :  on  the  contrary, 
-expertenoe  shows  that  the  duel  is  frequently  used  as  a  means 
for  stifling  enquiry,  for  upholding  the  dissolute,  and  reinsta^ 
lang  the  guilty.     It  is  a  kind  of  moral  regeneration,  a  white- 
washing, a  fre«h  start ;  and  so  many  a  knave  has  found  it.     It  is 
<Mmtrary  to  all  experieRoe  that  duels  have  refined  manners.  When- 
ever and  wherever  duelling  has  most  prevailed,  then  and  ther^ 
manners  and  morals  have  been  most  rude  and  most  lax.    Compare 
England  under  Elizabeth  and  CrcMnwell,  with  France  under  the 
League,  Henry  IV.,  and  the  Fronde ;  or  reverse  the  picture,  and 
-place  England  under  the  latter  Stuarts  beside  France  under  Louis 
XIV.;  or  change  it  again  to  France  under  the  Regency  and 
Louis  XV. ;  and  we  shall  find  that  as  dissoluteness,  and  absence 
of  all  that  comely  self-control  and  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  of  all  classes,  which  is  the  essence  of  good  manners,  rose 
or  fell)  so  precisely  did  duelling  flourish  or  decay*    Where  was  the 
softening  influence  of  the  duel,.and  the  point  of  honour,  when  they 
were  at  their  height  in  France  ?     Did  they  prevent  the  grei^t 
Cond^  from  slicing  the  face  of  die  Comte  des  Rieux  ? — or  the 
Due  de  Beaufort,  the  Due  d*  Orleans,  and  the  Comte  d*Har- 
court,  from  getting  drunk  and  picking  pockets  on  the  Pont  Neuf 
under  the  statue  of  IJenry  IV.  ?-r-or  did  it  deter  the  wits  of 
Charles  II.  from  riots  and  personal  conflict;!  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Lord  Dorchester  from  descending  to  fisticuffs  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of   Lords? — or   later  stitU  did    the 
Oomte  d'Attois  lose  caste  ibr  striking  the  Duchesse  de  Bourbon 
at  A  masked  ball  ?    On  the  aontrary,  wh^n  he  had  gope  through 
ihelorm,  and  the  mere  form  of  a  rencontre  with  her  husband,  all 
was  forgotten,  and  the  last  of  the  Condes  was  lost  in  admiration 
rof  the  na^  who  had  wantonly  struck  a  woman,  and  his  wife,  b^- 
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cause  that  man  *  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  allowing  hira  to 
*  cross  swords  with  him/ 

Duelling  did  not  prevent  these  outrages,  which  we  have  taken 
from  among  the  hig^hest  personages  as  a  sample  of  the  whole ;  but 
it  did,  what  is  infinitely  mischievous — it  excused  them.  It  was 
the  gate  through  which  the  offender  re-entered  the  pale  of  the  so* 
ciety  he  had  outraged.  For  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  man 
who  has  done  the  wrong,  or  who  is  substantially  in  the  wrong, 
that  seeks  and  profits  by  the  duel:  like  the  sheet  of  Shore's 
wife,  it  is  his  penance,  but  unlike  hers  it  is  not  white,  but  blood- 
coloured.  There  is  no  people  with  whom  duelling  is  so  fre- 
quent, and  so  ferocious,  as  the  Americans  of  the  United  States, 
and  most  especially  of  the  southern  and  western  States;  and 
there  is  no  class  of  a  rank  in  life  corresponding  with  them  whose 
manners  are  so  rude,  and  with  whom  the  bowie-knife  and  Lynch 
law — stabbing  and  mob  murder — are  so  frequent.  And  is  the  duel 
their  corrector  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  confederate  of  these  s^- 
willed  and  anti-social  atrocities  ?  They  are  evidences  all  alike 
of  inefficient  law,  moral,  legal,  and  divine.  But  without  gmng 
,  higher,  we  stand  on  the  plain  matter-o&fact  that  duelling  has 
not  softened,  and  will  not  soften,  manners.  Advancing  civiliza- 
tion has  undoubtedly  regulated  duelling,  and  hence  the  error  has 
arisen  of  substituting  the  effect  for  the  cause,  the  softened  duel  for 
the  subduing  civilization ;  and  as  civilization  spreads  wider  and 
deeper,  incorporating  within  its  influences  the  practical  instruc- 
tion of  administered  law,  no  doubt  the  day  will  come  when  duel- 
ling^ will  be  regarded  as  any  other  gross  outrage  which  the  law 
punishes,  and  society,  the  complement  of  law,  condemns. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  desire  to  see  an  alteration  and  miti- 
gation of  the  present  law.  Sully,  on  this  very  subject,  speaking  to 
Henry  I V.  said,  *  that  the  excessive  severity  of  the  means  of  repres- 

*  sionwouldbe  the  source  whence  wpuld  arise  the  principal  obstacles 

*  to  their  execution ;  for  frequently  the  penalties  which  produce  tbe 
^  greatest  effect  are  those  which  do  not  call  for  remission.'  He  was 
quite  right ;  no  one  now  or  then,  however  much  he  may  deprecate 
duelling,  can  deliberately  place  the  murderer  and  the  duellist  on 
the  same  level.  Undoubtedly  cases  may  be  imagined  in  which  very 
extenuating  circumstances  being  placed  to  the  iaccount  of  die  mur- 
derer, and  every  aggravation  heaped  on  the  duellist,  the  one  may 
be  made  as  black  or  blacker  than  the  other.  But  this  is  neither  a 
fair  nor  useful  way  of  viewing  the  subject :  substantially,  and  for 
all  legal  practical  purposes,  we  may  assume  that  the  duellist,  he 
who  kills  nis  adversary  in  what  is  called ^V^A^,  is  no  murder- 
er— is  not  guilty  of  murder  in  that  sense  in  which  public  opinion 
and  the  spirit  of  our  law  now  regard  murder.     It  is  most  unjust, 
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therefore)  that  he  should  be  classed  and  tiied,  and  it  would  b^  still 
more  unjust  that  he  should  be  punished,  as  a  murderer  ;  and  so^ 
thanks  to  this  false  classification  and  trial,  he  escaped  altogether* 
So  he  ever  will>  and  so  he  ought,  until  he  is  so  classed  feind  so 
tried  that  conviction  and  penalties  may  justly  follow  his  offence* 
This  point  is  so  evident  that  it  is  idle  to  waste  words  on  it. 

That  duelling  should  be  checked,  few  we  think  will  deny» 
Who  IS  there  that  has  fought  a  duel  who  does  not  regret  it — repent 
it  ?   Let  any  one  ask  whether  it  is  right  that  he  who  maliciously 
or  even  wantonly  provokies  and  triumphs  in  a  fatal  duel  should 
escape  as  he  now  does,  unpunished  and  almost  unreproved.     All 
our  better  and  more  sober  feelings  answer  no;  it  is  only  legal  im*« 
punity  which  restrains  their  expression  and  prevalence*     We  are 
no  disciples  of  Hobbes ;  but  it  is  idle  to  deny  how  much  of  public 
morals,  and  of  just  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  depend  on  the  ad-» 
ministration  of  public  law.    How  many  offences  are  there  which 
should  touch  strongly  the  conscience,  but  which  public  opinion  still 
tolerates  or  approves,  only  because  the  law  cannot  or  will  not  reach 
them  ? — and  there  are  others  which  happily,  since  the  law  had 
reached  them,  have  &llen  into  disrepute.    It  certainly  would  be 
infinitely  better  that  public  morals  rested  on  higher  sanctions  than 
mere  law — and  to  a  considerable  extent  they  do  i  but  the  penalties 
of  the  one  Table  are  instant  and  obvious,  those  of  the  other  remote 
and  Unseen ;  and  therefore,  too  frequently,  when  the  first  fail  or 
xefuse  to  act,  the  second  lose  their  force,  and  a  spurious  judgment, 
a  compromise  of  public  opinion,  is  formed — the  conventional  takes 
the  place  of  the  just.     To  remedy  this  is  the  object  of  all  legis- 
lation, whose  constant  tendency  should  be,  to  bring  the  three 
great  ruling  influences,  the  civil,  the  social,  and  the  divine,  into 
harmony.      This  has  gradually   been  advancing  as  to  many 
things ;  and  we  think  the  time  has  come,  when,  with  respect  to 
duelling,  the  hitherto  dead  letter  prohibition  of  the  law  might  be 
exchanged  for  some  practical  and  approved  penalty^  which  would 
at  once  amend  and  strengthen  public  opinion.     And  certainly 
the  time  has  come  when  a  real  and  serious  responsibility  ought 
to  be  attached  to  the  conduct  of  seconds ;    because,  as  most 
duels  might  be  prevented  by  the  prudence,  temperance,  and 
firmness  of  the  seconds,  they  ought  to  suffer  wherever  they 
either  obviously  misuse,  or  heedlessly  omit  to  use  the  means 
which   their  situation  affords    to   effect  an   arrangement ;    or 
when  they  continue,  by  their  presence,  to  sanction  a  meeting 
•ori^nating  in  unjustifiable  and  unwarrantable  expressions  or 
behaviour. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  fighting  a  duel  is  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Let 
.it  then  be  so  classed  and  so  punished-^each  duel  according  to  its 
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spectei  endnnity  $  ftad  let  tius  eaonnity^  togetliet'  widi  tlie  ret- 
speetive  eailt  of  the  several  parties  conoeroed,  be  tried  by  «  jury, 
and  dadded  by  their  verdiet,  as  in  the  case  of  other  offences.  It 
irill  then  be  diseoTered  how  the  quarve)  arose  out  of  <  vbieh  the 
dnelgrew;  who  gave  the  ofenee;  what  offers  of  apologyf  redress^ 
or  retractation  were  made ;  how  they  were  met,  why  refosed;  and 
ali  those  other  circumstances  which  dtstinguish  the  case  of  a 
bully,  or  a  profieseed  and  instructed  duellist,  from  that  <tf  a 
forced  defender  of  his  honour.  The  result  of  these  enqniries  in 
presence  of  a  judge  and  a  jury  would  lead  to  that  diseriminatiea 
of  guilt,  and  apportionment  of  pnaishmentf  without  which  no  law 
oan  work  well ;  and  moreover  true  honour  and  true  courage,  thus 
sifted)  would  stand  out  in  honest  relief  from  the  surreptitioui 
qualities  which  too  often  fight  under  their  mask.  Friends  and  rela- 
tives also,  when  the  punishment  was  no  longer  eacoessive^  would 
come  forward  to  assist  to  expose  and  convict  those  who  had 
forced  on  the  duel,  or  who  had  not  done  their  utmost  to  prevent  it. 
It  may  be  smd  that  these  are  matters  and  questions  of  fiir  toe 
fine  and  delicate  a  te^cture  to  come  before  a  juiy,  and  to  be  duly 
appreciated  by  such  a  tnbunal ; — that  the  honour  and  sensibility 
of  a  gentleman  would  shrink  fM>msomatter-of4act  and  threadbare 
a  scrutiny.  There  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  some  ground  for  this 
objection,  but  time  would  or  should  remove  it ;  fbr  eubsl»ntially 
it  rests  only  on  prejudice,  and  exclusive  pretensions.  In  Lib^ 
this  is  not  the  case;  and  in  the  most  delicate  of  all  en- 
quiriea-4n  th«t  wherein  the  outraged  feelings  are  most  ten*- 
der,  and  wherein  it  is  most  desirable  to  spare  them,  and  where 
puUicity  confers  questionable  benefits  in  the  honour  of  the 
marriage  l»ed,  •stem  law  and  pubiie  advantage  have  overruled; 
and  m  hmmnv  the  ^sonduct,  and  domestic  relations  of  A» 
proudest,  have  been  laid  bare,  investigated,  and  asseesed  in 
•pen  court,  alt  so  many  pounds,  ahillings,  and  pence;  and  morality 
has  gnined  by  iu  For  the  vindieation  of  the  husband's  honow 
is  now  almost  entirely  transferred  from  the  sword  to  the  law; 
truth  and  equity  transpire ;  and  the  vices  and  nefflect  of  the 
profligate  are  icxposed  and  corrected  by  nominal  damages  and 
virtusd  defeat,  bo,  too,  in  duels,  the  videat  and  provoking 
would  be  exposed  and  pumished,  the  placable  and  injured  pro- 
tected ;  and  generally  the  advantage  of  bringing  eommon  sense 
and  common  justice  to  bear  upon  quanrels,  would  eome  to  be  felt 
and  acknowleii^ei.  At  all  events,  the  equal  administration  of  the 
law  would  be  vin^cated :  we  aheuid  hear  no  more  on  this  subject 
of  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor:,  we  should  no 
jengear  have  enacted  the  solemn  ferce  of  ^an  imfortunate  gentle- 
man '  tried  for  murder,  witii  tbt  certamty  of  Me  legal  escape  and 
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of  htli  ttMiX  g;«dlt  All  otbfer  elan^es  of  the  eommutiity  ftubmit  tlieir 
qtmifHshi  wheta  they  issue  in  ussauit,  to  the  Arbitration  of  the  law; 
and  ^befl  getitlemen  ehoose  to  qnarreU  ^tkA  to  commit  bfeaches 
of  th<e  (y^6e  by  %h ting^  duels  bnd  endang^erin;  lires,  they  too  must 
X^Mfn  to  submit  to  baihe  their  conduct  and  proceedings  enquired 
ifttd,  liud  punished  lieeording  to  their  misdeeds,  aud  according  to 
\9L^'.      The' time  has  gone  by  fot*  Courts  of  Honour;  they 
belonged  to  the  days  of  excluiftite  privileges  ftud  exclusive  classes. 
All  Who  <^nd,  must  now  b6w  tneir  heads  to  one  common  law. 
JSjtBTf  da^s  has. naturally  a  self^centring  aggressive  principle, 
-^htch  aspires  to  override  that  of  others,  and  which  chafes  under 
the  restraint  of  general  law.     But  it  is  the  very  object  of  law  to 
bind  together  these  discordant  principles,  by  restraining  their 
eicclusive  te^dei^ete*,  and  compelbng  each  to  submit  its  own  over- 
weening pretensions  to  the  central  intelligence  which  consults 
Ibr  the  common  goiivd.    It  is  this  general  submission  to  the  one 
abstract  authbtity  which  conMttutes  the  essence  and  the  perfection 
of  the  B&Atl  state. 

F^ltowing,  therefore,  the  recommendation  of  Bacon,  we  are 
desirous  of  seeing  an  end  put  td  that  *  affront,'  which  duelling 
and  the  proceeding^  connected  with  it  *  put  upon  Our  law;' 
afidj  following  also  his  opinion,  we  believe  it  can  be  done  only 
by  a  great  fft^i^idim  tfis^verity.    The  enactment  of  the  1st  of 
\lctona  haft  broken  dowtt,  and  justice  cannot  well  afford  such 
another  ttiodcety  a6  L^rd  Cardigan's  trfal.    Let  us  therefore  not 
waft)  a§  We  uMally  do  in  England,  fat  ^ome  revolting  catastrophe 
before  we  apply  a  remedy.    It  is  neither  difficult  nor  uncalled- 
for  :  we  haVe  only  to  sfubstitute,  as  has  been  done  in  Prussia 
and  Austria,  various  degrees  of  imprisonment  for  the  higher 
penalties  of  the  law ;  and  the  law  will  then,  in  all  probability, 
ViiMlieate  its  authority.     But  it  is  needless  to  say  more;  we 
haH^  already  said  enough  to  prove  the  evils  of  duelling,  and 
the  mischievous  inefficiency  of  the  law  with  respect  to  it; 
and  we  have  therefore  made  out  a  case  for  amending  that 
law.    Tliis  can  be  detie  duly  by  reconciling  public  opinion  with 
ils<y^ieyatfon.  It  is  uselett  to  give  way,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  high- 
flowii  hDrror  of  all  dnelling ;  and  it  would  be  cowardly^  on  the 
eibet,  to  yield  impKt^tly  to  the  notionsi  of  the  mere  men  of  the 
iwet^  tad  pfetei  :^— w«  must  talce  things  as  we  find  them,  and 
legislate  for  men  and  manners  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  might 
be.     And  therefore,  since  death  by  duelling  is  not,  judging  from 
the  opinions  (gathered  from  the  conduct)  of  judges  and  the  ver- 
dicts of  juries,  viewed  as  murder,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  con- 
tinue to  declare  it  to  be  so  by  law.     And  again,  since  duelling^ 
has  descended  to  us  from  time  almost  immemorial^  and  with 
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practical  itnpanity,  if  not  applause,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
suddenly  to  uproot  that  ivhicn  has  grown  so  long  in  our  customs. 
Ally  therefore,  that  can  fairly  be  done  as  society  as  yet  exists,  is 
to  meet  it  with  useful  palliatives  instead  of  impracticable  pro- 
hibitions ;  to  put  it,  in  fact,  under  the  eye  and  correction  of  the 
law ;  not  so  much  to  wage  war  with  duelling  itself,  as  with  those 
who  provoke  and  compel  it;  to  seek  out  and  punish 'the  guilty, 
the  mast  guilty  ;  those  who,  by  their  unjustifiable  words  or  deeds 
— who,  by  refusing  all  explanation  or  apology — or  who,  by  dis^ 
suading  others  to  offer  or  accept  adjustment,  evince  that  felonious 
malice  which  all  the  world  would  gladly  see  punished.     There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  verdicts  against  such  offen* 
ders,  when  it  was  known  that  no  punishment  more  severe  than 
a  regulated  imprisonment  would  follow  conviction :  no  mawkish 
pity  would  then  follow  them  to  their  prisons — no  whitewash- 
ing congratulations  mark  their  release*     The  law  would  inflict 
its  penalty  and  leave  its  stain,  and  the  duel  and^the  duellist  * 
would  be  thus  far  rebuked.     Further,  we  think  the  law  might 
be  improved  by  following  its  analogy  in  those  cases  where  it 
awards  damages  as  compensation  for  injuries.    It  is  but  just  that 
he  who  has  unlawfully  disabled  another,  or  taken  his  life — 
depriving  him,  if  wounded,  of  many  enjoyments,  or,  if  killed, 
robbing  a  family  of  its  support,  a  wife  of  her  husband,  the  father 
of  his  child,  and  the  state  of  bis  services — should  be  compelled 
to  make  compensation,  according  to  his  means  and  according  to 
his  guilt.     And  lastly,  in  support  of  prevention,  fines,  in  addi-* 
tion  to  the  present  binding  over  to  keep  the  peace,  might  justly 
be   levied   on  those  who  were  detected  in  overt  attempts  to 
break  it. 

These  are  all  the  penalties  we  would  inflict.  They  may  be 
thought  slight,  and,  by  their  very  slightness,  to  encourage  the 
offence  they  are  meant  to  repress ;  but  we  doubt  whether  any 
more  severe  could  be  enforced,  and  if  we  are  right  in  this  doubt, 
then,  practically,  they  become  the  most  severe.  The  great 
object  is  to  bring  the  law  into  operation ;  and  when  once  this  has 
been  done,  when  its  wheels  begin  to  move,  its  severity  may,  if 
necessary,  be  increased.  At  all  events,  the  law  as  applied  to 
duelling  is  worse  than  a  dead  letter :  it  is  partial,  blind,  uncertaio, 
revolting,  inoperative;  and  should  therefore  be  abrogated  or 
anended. 


i 
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Art.  V« — Tour  in  Austrian  Lombardyy  Northern    Tyroty  and 
Bavaria.    By  John  Barrow.    8vo.    London:  1841. 

IT  may  truly  be  said  that  the.field  of  discovery,  by  sea  and  land, 
has  nearly  been  exhausted  by  the  exertions  of  our  adventu* 
TOQS  countrymen,  who,  on  the  former  element,  have  scarcely  left 
unexplored  any  creek,  or  island,  or  even  rock  in  the  ocean  ;  and, 
on  the  latter,  our  numerous  tourists  have  hardly  allowed  a  single 
nook  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  escape  their  curiosity  ;  yet 
naturalists^  of  every  description,  and  moralists  of  every  shade, 
the  poet  and  the  painter,  the  classical  scholar  and  the  antiquary, 
the  mere  tourist  in  search  of  health  or  pleasure,  may  each  still 
find  room  and  scope  enough  to  collect  something  for  his  little 
sketch ;  were  it  only  to  serve  as  a  help  to  reminiscence,  or  an 
attempt  to  afford  recreation  to  friends.  Nor  can  few  of  theni 
be  aecused  of  being  niggardly  in  giving  to  the  public  whatever 
information  they  may  have  acquired,  according  to  their  several 
tastes  and  capacities.  Much  novelty,  it  is  true,  cannot  now  be 
expected,  but  objects  may  be  seen  and  described  in  a  new  point 
of  view,  and  correct  impressions  may  sometimes  be  conveyed  in 
the  place  of  erroneous  ones. 

The  little  tour  made  by  Mr  Barrow  is,  what  the  title-page 
announces  it  to  be,  chiefly  descriptive,  and  will  be  found  a  suitable 
<sompanion  to  his  excursions  in  the  north  of  Europe ; — it  reminds 
us  of  his  descriptions  of  the  romantic  scenery  of  Norway,  so 
well  according  with  that  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  of  which  w6 
had  occasion  to  speak  favourably — as  we  now  feel  disposed  to 
do  with  regard  to  the  present  volume  j  as  well  for  the  clearness 
and  unpretending  simplicity  of  the  language,  as  from  a  convic* 
tion  of  its  truth.  Accuracy,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  doubted^ 
where  a  note  is  taken  at  the  moment  that  objects  and  incidents 
occur,  and  written  out  fair  at  the  close  of  each  day,  which  appears 
to  be  the  practice  of  our  author :  the  reniarks  and  observations^ 
therefore!  made  on  the  present  tour,  must  be  of  considerable 
advantage  to  any  one  proceeding  on  the  same  route. 

By  steam  and  railroad,  through  Belgium  and  up  the  Rhin^ 
to  Frankfort,  and  thence  through  the  Rhenish  provinces  to 
Zurich,  he  arrived  at  this  last  place  at  the  same  hour  almost 
with  his  friend  Mr  Frederick  Graham,  according  to  agreement 
made  long  befoi^  in  London  to  meet  there  on  a  given  day — th$ 
one  from  England,  the  other  from  a  ramble  in  the  Alps — % 
punctuality  owing  chiefly,  as  Mr  Barrow  says,  to  a  nice  calcula-- 
tion  of  tiine  and  distapce  by  reliance  on  steam-power.  Our  trar 
sellers  lost  no  time  at  thi^  place,  their  int^ntipn  toeing  to. crost 
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tbe  Alps  into  Lombardy,  We  shall  also  merely  halt  to  giire  an 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Barrow  is  in  the  habit  of  masif 
dating  subjects,  in  themselves  perhaps  of  minor  importance.  In 
ascending  the  double^turreted  cathedial  of  Zurich,  he  casually 
observed^  in  the  adjoinins^  one,  a  crow's  nest,  wbidi,  he  says, 
struck  his  fiemcy  no  otherwue  than  as  connected  with  some  vague 
association  of  church  and  crow,  and  bringing  to  remembrance 
Cowper's  playful  lines  on  the  Subject — 

<  There  it  s  bird  who,  by  bis  coat^   . 
And  bv  tbe  hearseaess  of  his  note, 
Migbt  be  supposed  a  crow<«^ 
A  great  frequenter  of  tbe  chofch, 
Where,  bisboplike,  be  finds  a  pench, 
A&d  dormitory,  too/ 

lo  their  passage  up  the  Zurieh*see,  tbe  sight  4(  the  Btghi 
mountain  brings  to  hi^  mind  the  disappointment  he  feU  on  a 
£>rmer  visit,  when  much  younger,  at  not  seeing  that  spectral 
appearsftice,  or  shadowy  illusion,  which  operates  so  powerfully  p$ 
the  minds  of  the  common  peoplct  and  nils  them  with  the  same 
aoperstitious  notions  that  are  produced  by  tbe  awful  and  portea» 
tous  spectre  of  the  firookeo)  when  the 

'  Cloud-sbapea  gisnt 


the  Hsrts  mpuntsHir' 
This  natural  phenomenon  is  brie6y  and  correctly  ezplaiaed  by 
Mr  Barrow;  as  is  also  the  deep*blue  colour  of  the  water  of  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  from  those  of  CSonstance  and  Geneva  down 
to 

*  Tbe  blu9  rathing  ef  the  arrowy  Rhoine/^ 

changing  that  colour  to  a  sea-green  $  *  according^'  he  supposes^ 
^  as  the  rays  of  light  are  modified  by  the  blue  sky,  the  clouded 
^  atmosphere,  the  height  and  slope  of  the  surrounding  mountain^ 
*  and  the  depth  of  the  lake ;  for  where  it  is  shallow,  and  the 
^  bottom  visible,  the  water  is  colourless,  when  even  of  die 
^  deepest  blue,  if  taken  up  in  a  g^ass/ 

Having  proceeded  on  the  line  of  the  lakes,  and  arrived  at 
Ragatz,  the  travellers  continued  on  foot  to  the  warm-baths  of 
Pfeffers,  declared  to  be  *  one  of  the  most  eictraordinary  spots  in 
^  all  Switzerland,'  and  confirmed  to  be  so  by  Mr  Barrow,  aft^ 
having  seen,  as  he  tells  us,  a  great  portion  of  this  country*  The 
baths  are  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  mountmn-gap  or 
^asm,  with  a  frightful  precipice  on  either  side ;  or  ramer  an 
almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  not  less  than  six  hundred  feet 
high,  while  the  impetuous  torrent  of  the  Tamina  riVer  roars  over 
its  roekv  channel,  about  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  on  which 
the  balhs  are  built.    A  m<Mre  dreary,  desdate,  and  undesirable 
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place  ooold  liardly  be  imagined  than  this  for  the  rcoepttoti  and 
abode  of  the  sick  who  may  be  sent  thidier,  and  which  were  not 
fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  at  this  tim^f  most  of  them  ex^ 
hibiting  a  gloomy  and  woful  appearance.  What  must  be  the  state 
of  this  den  in  winter,  when  it  is  reported  that,  even  in  the  midst 
of  summer,  it  is  only  visited  by  the  sun's  rays  a  few  hoars  while 
near. the  meridian?  The  warm  spring  is  higher  Up  the  chasm, 
and  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the  cistern  which  receives  it,  id 
pipes  to  the  pump-room  ;  the  temperature  of  the  spring  is  about 
96^  of  Fahrenheitb  The  only  object  that  l^orded  our  travellers 
the  least  gratification,  was  ^  the  view,  on  returning  down  this 
^  mafi'nificent  chasm,  of  the  sharp-edged,  snowM^laid  peaks  of  a 

*  bold  mountain  called  Falknis,  whieb,  rising  to  the  height  of 
^  nearly  eight  thousand  feet,  and  closing  as  it  were  the  aperture, 

*  was  truly  grand ;  and  the  snowy  summits,  as  the  sun  shone 
^  brilliantly  upon  them^  stood  out  in  beautiful  relief  against  an 
^  azure  dcy^' 

A  short  journey  along  the  banks  of  this  branch  ct  ike  Rhine 
brought  the  travellers  to  Chur  or  C<Mre,  (the  Curia  Bk^orumy) 
the  joapital  of  the  GrisonSj  a  carious  old  city  of  tmrrow  lanes, 
whose  houses  of  gable-ends,  and  overhanging  upper  stories,  nearly 
approach  each  other ;  appearing  to  have  undergone  little  change 
since  the  days  when  the  canton  was  held  by  the  Romans.  The 
language  of  the  Grisons  is  still  in  fact  a  patois  of  the  Latin. 
The  principal  buildings  are,  an  old. irregular  Gothic  church  of 
no , particular  order,  and  one  that  was  called  the  Episcopal  palace. 
In  the  former^  it  is  pretended,  are  deposited  the  bones  of  a  Saint 
Lucius,  king  of  the  Britons,  (the  Welsh.)     Fox,  in  his  '  Book 

*  of  Martyrs,'  has  included  one  of  that  name,  who  made  several 
bishops  and  erected  many  churches :  one  old  writer  mentions  that 
of  St  Peter,  Cornhill,  and  also  the  cathedral  of  Colchester.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  time  that  the  Roman  Emperor 
Severus  was  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  The  Grisons 
having  been  a  province  of  Rome,  and  Lucius  bong  a  surname 
of  Severus,  the  story  of  the  bones  may  have  some  reference  to 
that  emperor.  . 

From  Coire  to  the  village  of  Reichenan  is  a  pleasant,  pictu- 
resque, and  romantic  drive  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhine ;  and  near 
the  spot  is  the  confluence  of  the  two  branches,  the  Hinter-Rhein 
and  the  Vorder-Rhein — the  former  having  its  rise  in  the  valley 
leading  to  the  Pass  of  the  Bernardin,  the  latter  in  a  i^r  of  the 
Alps  near  to  St  Gothaid.  Not  far  from  this  *  meeting  of  the 
^  wateifs'  stands  an  old  <;hateau,  which  was  said  to  have  formerly 
bdonged  to  the  Planta  lamily.  The  attendant  <cxf  <iur  traveUers 
having  pobted  it  wt  «s  a  filace  of  some  aoite^.ttold  a  remarkable 
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imd  interastiog^  anecdote  conneeted  with  it,  which  is  fully  corro- 
borated by  Murray  in  one  of  his  Hand- Books.  *  At  the  end  of  last 

<  century/  he  says,  ^  a  young  man  calling  himself  Chabot  arrived 
f  here  on  foot,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand  and  a  bundle  on  his  back. 
5  He  presented  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M.  Jost,  the  head  master 

<  of  the  school,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  appointed  usher, 

<  and  for  eight  months  gave  lessons  in  French,  mathematics,  and 
^  history.  This  forlorn  stranger  was  no  other  than  Louis  Phi* 
.<  lippe,  now  King  of  the  French,  then  Ducde  Chartres,  who  had 
f  been  forced,  by  the  march  of  the  French  army,  to  quit  Brem- 
^  garten,  and  seek  concealment  here  in  the  performance  of  the 
.*  humble  duties  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  in  that  capacity  made 

<  himself  equally  beloved  by  masters  and  pupils/  ' 

From  the  humble  and  dependent  situation  of  an  usher  in  a 
Swiss  country  school,  to  the  Royal  occupation  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tuilleries,  must  indeed  have  been  a  severe  trial  of  human  for- 
bearance. ^  It  is  to  be  hoped,'  says  Mr  Barrow,  ^  that  the  change; 
^  though  violent,  enabled  the  Due  de  Chartres,  before  he  became 
^  the   King  of  the  French,  to  think  and  to  say  with  another 

<  (imaginary)  banished  duke,  what  our  great  poet  of  nature  has 

<  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  latter — 


« 


Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 


Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head." ' 

And  this  jewel  of  adversity,  thus  suddenly  transferred  to  a 
diadem,  would  appear  not  to  have  essentially  changed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man. 

The  road  from  Coire  to  Thusis  is  described  as  a  charming 
drive.     ^  It  led  us  through  the  valley  of  Hinter-Rhein,  hemmed 

*  in   by  lofty  mountains,   whose    summits  were  covered  with 

*  snow.'  The  village  of  Thusis,  with  its  church,  at  the  head 
of  the  valley,  is  most  romantically  situated,  the  mountains  on 
each  side,  a  little  beyond  it,  coming  almost  in  close  contact  with 
each  other. 

*  We  were,  in  fact,  about  to  enter  a  spot  that  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered  among  the  most  romantic  of  the  many  that  occur  in  Switzerland 
— I  allude  to  that  magnificent  gap,  or  gorge^  in  the  mountains,  along  the 
sides  of  which  has  been  constructed,  with  great  labour  and  skill,  a  prac- 
ticable road,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fta  Mala — ^not  very  appropri- 
ate noW^— as  it  is  in  reality  a  most  excellent  road ;  though  the  appear- 
ance would  lead  one  to  conclude  it  had  once  deserved  the  bad  name  it 
acquired,  and  has  Icept.  It  might  then  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
left  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  it  is  now  artificial,  and  certainly  great 
art  has  bean  employed  to  make  it  what  it  is^-a  road  bewn  out  of  th« 
almost  pcarpendicular  ^sides  of  jone  or  other  of  the  precipioes  of  this  most 
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extraordinary  rent — which  looks  like  the  splitting'  of  a  monntain  for 
about  fire  miles  in  length,  and  which  is,  probably,  the  most  sublime  and 
tremendous  gulf  that  the  whole  Alpine  region  affords.' 

The  foaming  torrent  of  the  Hinter-Rfaein,  rolling  and  roaring 
over  its  rocky  bed,  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
below  the  road,   affords  both  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  a  sub- 
lime object;  while,  above  it,  a  perpendicular  and  frequently 
overhauging  rocky  precipice,  of  at  least  as  many  thousand  feet, 
rises  in  fearful  grandeur.     The  road  itself  is  a  mere  shelf  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  and  in  several  places  tunnelled  through  the 
solid  projections.     There  are  three  bridges,  of  a  single  arch 
each,  thrown  across  this  gap.     ^  The  second  bridge,'  says  Mr 
Barrow,  ^  bestrides  the  chasm  at  a  height  not  less  than  four 
^  hundred  feet ;  and  the  position  of  it  bears  some  resemblance 
*'  to  the  old  Devil's  Bridge  at  the  pass  of  St  Gothard,  when  I 
^  saw  it  before  the  new  one  was  erected,  though  the  one  in  ques- 
*  tidn  is  five  times  the  height  of  the  Devil's  Bridge.* 

They  were  told  by  an  eyewitness,  that  the  inundations  of 
1834  tore  up,  and  swept  with  the  current,  the  remains  of  several 
houses  and  large  trees,  in  such  masses  as  nearly  to  block  up  the 
arches  of  the  bridges,  so  that  the  water  at  the  second  bridge  rose 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  top  of  the  arch.  Had  the  bridge  given 
way,  and  a  mass  of  water  of  four  hundred  feet  in  depth  broken 
loose  at  once,  carrying  with  it  the  floating  debris  of  uprooted 
trees  and  the  remnants  of  houses,  the  calamity  that  befell  the 
valley  of  Martigny  must  have  been  repeated ;  but  fortunately  it 
gradually  subsided.  These  two  magnificent  gorges  of  the  Via 
Mala  and  Pfeffers,  no  doubt,  owe  their  present  existence  to  the 
gradually  wearing  away  of  the  looser  parts  of  their  enclosing 
sides ;  and  by  repeated  inundations,  the  materials  of  which,  de- 
posited on  the  plains  in  a  double  row  of  ridges,  have  formed 
those  expanded  valleys  which  are  generally  found  at  the  mouths 
of  such  chasms. 

Our  travellers  had  now  arrived  at  the  magnificent  mountain 
scenery  branching  out  from  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  aniidst 
which  IS  the  secluded  village  of  Splugen.  This  name  is  also  given 
to  the  pass  over  the  main  chain  they  were  about  to  ascend,  and 
has  recently  been  made  the  common  route  of  communication 
between  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Austrian  Lombardy.  The 
village  is  said  to  be  about  4500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and  the  fir,  the  beech,  and  the  larch  forests,  which  had  clothed 
the  valleys  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  began  now  to  put  on 
a  rugged  and  scraggy  appearance,  and  were  soon  reduced  to 
a  diminutive  size.  As  they  advanced  into  the  snow,  these  trees 
wholly  disappeared ;  but  some  pretty  rhododendrons,  campanu- 
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las,  and  silenes  were  in  full  flower,  on  the  vei^e  of  the  snow ;  and 
these,  with  some  tufts  of  g^rass,  supplied  the  place  of  the  pines, 
and  shortly,  in  their  tdrn,  gave  way  to  mosses  and  lichens,  where 
the  snow  had  left  any  rocky  part  of  the  ground  bare.  The  dis- 
tance, in  a  direct  line,  from  the  village  to  the  ctest  of  the  pass  is 
about  five  miles,  and  the  ascent  2000  feet,  making  the  whole 
elevation  6500  feet.  What  the  height  may  be  of  the  twa  cheeks 
of  the  pass,  no  idea  could  be  formed,  as  the  fog  was  tdo  dense  to 
see  any  thing.  The  crest  is  so  narrow,  that  the  descent  may  be 
said  to  commence  on  the  other  side  at  once.  At  a  short  distance 
below  is  situated  the  Austrian  custom-house,  dreary  in  the  ex- 
treme. Here  the  passports  vt^ere  viae'df  and  a  dirty  greasy  mark 
from  the  oil-pot  smeared  upon  them. 

The  descent  on  the  Italian  side  is  precipitous ;  biit  a  newly- 
made  road  along  the  side  of  the  valley  now  affords  perfect  ease  asd 
security,  by  zig-zags  or  meanderings,  which  did  not  exist  at  tbe 
time  that  Marshal  Macdonald  experienced  those  deplorable  disas- 
ters that  befell  his  army,  when  crossing  the  old  Cardinello  pass 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  over  frozen  snow,  ivith  frequent  ava- 
lanches  hurling  down  fragments  of  rock  and  large  masses  of  gla- 
ciers, which  blocked  up  the  passage,  and  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  his  troops  and  horses.  Mr  Barrow  thinks  it  must 
have  beeti  in  this  part  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps  that  the  Roman 
general  Drusus  carried  over  his  army  and  subdued  the  Rhaetians 
(the  Orisons,)  for  which  he  is  complimented  by  Horabe — 

*  Videre  Rhsetis  bella  6ub  Alpibus, 
Drnsum  gerentem  Vindelici.'  . 

The  post-houSe  is  a  little  below  the  Campo  Dolciiio,  where 
four  Italians  werfe  found  sitting  at  a  table,  two  on  eifch  side,  with 
great  vehemetice  playing  at  the  gallie  b{  fingers  called  morra; 
that  is,  one  on  each  feide  throwing  out  simultaneously,  from  a 
clenched  fist,  a  certain  number  of  fingers,  to  be  guessed  at  by  his 
antagonist.  The  Romans  must  have  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Italians  ;  they  called  it  micare  dlgiUs;  and  Cicero^  s|)^akii}g  of  it, 
observes,  with  much  nalveM^  that  great  donfidenee  is  necessary 
when  you  play  at  this  game  in  the  dark.  But  how  did  the 
Chinese  get  it  ?  Their  Tsoi-fhai  is  in  all  respects  the  same. 
Signer  PolHciric!llb,  a  great  faVOitrite  trith  the  Italians,  is  also 
supposed  to  be  a  gift  of  the  Romans ;  at  least  the  dommentators 
of  Horace  consider — 

'  Nervis  dienis  mobile  lignum,' 
(which  Francis  translates — 

/  Thou  thing  of  wood  and  wires  by  others  play'd,') 
to  relate  to  th^lr  marionema. 
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Aitu>ng  the  blo^s  and  bouM^s  dre  seen  ^rdwing  a  vast  abunid- 
aace  of  Spanuh  chestnut  trees  in  fiill  vigour,  entwining  thetr  roots 
among  the  reeky  fragments,  clothed  n^ith  mossM  and  lichens, 
and  forming  a  fine  contrast  with  the  daik  glossy  green  of  the 
chestnut  leaves.  The  pretty  and  pleasing  village  of  Chiavenna  is 
situated  in  a  small  retired  valley,  where  grapes  and  vines,  figs, 
pears,  and  cherries,  were  at  this  time  fully  ripe  and  in  aliundance. 
The  climate,  of  course,  was  wholly  changed;  but  the  dress  of  the 
inhabitants,  whether  male  or  female,  was  not  yet  Italianized. 
The  small  river  meandering  down  the  valley  flows  through  the 
lake  Riva  into  the  Li^o  di  Como,  This  beautiful  lake,  towards 
its  southern  extremity,  is  divided  by  the  bold  promontbry  of 
BeUagio  into  two  brdinchc^,  that  6n  the  w^at^rn  sid'e  having 
Como  at  its  termination,  and  that  on  its  esMtem  ]je6co. 

Mr  Barrow  gives  a  very  lively  picture  df  the  enchanting 
shores  of  the  western  arm  s  the  hills  clothed  With  verdure  to 
their  very  summits,  among  which  are  the  spreading  beech,  the 
broad*leafed  platanus,  the  poplar,  and  the  Cypress ;  and  inter- 
spersed in  these  are  convents  [^and  cottages,  and  handsotnd  villas 
of  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  residents  of  Milan.  In  the  town  of 
Como  there  is  little  that  is  remarkable.  An  old  Roman  castle, 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill  behind  it,  is  a  prominent  and  picturesque 
object.  Como  is  flanked  on  either  side  with  woods  and  hills, 
on  which  the  mulberry  imd  olive  prevail;  and  close  to  the 
town  are  dtronrgroves  and  myrtle  hedges'.  The  murrounding 
country  is  rich  in  cattle,  affording  abundance  of  butter,  parme- 
san  cheese,  and  flesh  meat  for  the  market.  The  cotton  plant  and 
the  mulberry  supply  materials  for  the  cotton  and  silk  mills. 

The  road  from  Como  to  Milan,  about  twenty-five  milest  is 
level  and  dusty,  and  the  incessant  chirping  of  the  cicada  in  the 
he(%erows  is  represented  as  somewhat  teasing ;  but  the  country 
is  beautiful,  and  welUcultivated  with  various  kiads  of  grain  and 
maize,  the  latter  being  the  principal  food  of  the  common  people. 
The  hedges  are  chiefly  composed  of  mulberry^trees  and  acacias, 
in  full  flower,  among  wUch  the  white  convolvulus,  with  its  multi- 
tude of  blossoms,  creeps  up  to  their  very  summits. 

Mil£ui  contains  a  number  of  public  buildings,  of  which  tbe 
aplendid  cathedral  is  the  most  conspicuous ;  'there  are  several 
other  churches,  chapels,  convents,  and  schools,  besides  various 
charitable  institutions,  hospitals,  and  two  public  libraries.  Mr 
Barrow  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Duomo  or  Cathedral ; 
but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  his  general  view  of  it. 

*  In  point  tif  magnitude  and  massive  structure,  it  is  not  perbaps  to  be 
pat  in  competition  with  St  Paul's  of  London,  or  St  Peter's  of  Rome; 
but  in  its  £orid  Gothic  architecture^  its  beautiful  white  marble,  its  muK 
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titude  of  pinnacle«  and  statues,  its  exquisite  carving  and  fretwork,'it  is, 
I  beliere,  generally  admitted  to  excel  both.  The  grand  entrance  is  one 
of  the  most  imposing  pieces  of  architecture  to  be  met  with  any  where. 
The  balustrade  of  the  roof  is  crowded  with  pinnacles,  each  pinnacle  haf- 
ing  its  statue,  the  merits  of  which,  placed  at  so  great  a  height,  are  not 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  eye  as  seen  from  the  ground,  "f  hey  are  said  to 
amount  to  many  hundreds  ;  indeed,  every  prominent  point  rising  out  of 
the  building  is  surmounted  by  a  statue.  When  seen  from  the  top  of 
the  building,  to  which  we  ascended,  they  exhibited  a  forest  of  statues, 
containing,  I  should  suppose,  the  whole  catalogue  of  saints  in  Christen- 
dom, and  something  more.  They  pretend  to  say  that,  within  and  with- 
out the  cathedral,  there  are  not  less  than  ii^e  thousand  statues,  great  and 
small.' 

Mr  Eustace,  who  piqued  himself  on  the  accuracy  of  his  mea- 
surement of  buildings,  has  been  found  to  exaggerate  that  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Milan ;  but  he  has  also  been  incorrect  in  his  accu- 
sation of  the  French  with  regard  to  the  fresco  painting  of  the 
Last  Supper,  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  Dominicans,  by 
Leonard!  da  Vinci.  *  The  people  about,'  says  Mr  Barrow,  *  pre- 

*  tend  that  the  French  having  made  this  room  a  sort  of  barrack 
^  or  store  for  artillerymen,  and  also  a  place  of  confinement  for 
'  prisoners,  the  picture  was  constantly  shot  at,  and  thus  destroyed. 

*  I  saw  no  sigiis  of  such  being  the  case ;  several  little  patches  had 
'  chipped  off,  evidently  from  the  effect  of  damp.'  But  what 
says  Mr  Eustace — ^  The  picture  was  used  as  a  target  for  the 
'  soldiers  to  fire  at !  The  heads  were  their  fietvourite  marks,  and 
'  that  of  our  Saviour  in  preference  to  others.  Their  impiety, 
'  thouffh  wanton,  and  to  them  unprofitable,  was  impotent,  and 
^  maybe  passed  over  with  contemptuous  abhorrence;  but  their 
^  barbarism,  in  defacing  a  masterpiece  which,  though  in  decay, 
^  was  still  a  model  in  the  art,  succeeded  to  the  full  extent  even  of 
^  their  mischievous  wishes,  and  has  erased  for  ever  one  of  the 

*  noblest  specimens  in  the  world.'  Believing  this  to  be  slander, 
Mr  Barrow  applied  to  that  excellent  artist  Mr  Phillips,  who 
kindly  allowed  him  to  look  over  his  note-book,  made  in  a  tour  in 
the  year  1825.  After  regretting  that  time  and  accidents,  and 
damp  and  repainting,  had  left  but  little  of  the  original,  he  thus 

-proceeds  :  ^  It  is  but  little,'  says  he,  ^  but  fortunately  the  head 
^  of  the  Saviour  is  the  most  favoured,  and  though  greatly  decay- 
'  ed,  enough  remains  to  show  the  grandeur  and  even  sublimity 
^  of  form  and  fulness  of  expression  which  Da  Vinci  seems  so  fully 
^  to  have  conceived,  as  becoming  that  divine  character.  The 
<  expression  is  dignified,  with  meek  submission ;   the  tranquillity 

*  of  a  superhuman  mind  when  conveying  intelligence  of  the  deep- 
^  est  and  most  awful  import,  impressed  with  a  consciousness  of  the 

*  necessity  and  yalue  of  the  great  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  make, 
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^  and  tbe  important  object  for  which  it  was  ordained.'  What, 
tben,  becomes  of  Mr  Eustace's  charge  against  the  French? 
Xheir  generals,  we  know,  carried  off  works  of  art  wherever 
they  could  find  them,  but  never,  we  believe,  wantonly  destroyed 
them.  Mr  Simond  says — *  an  old  woman  residing  on  the  spot 
*  told  him,  that  when  Bonaparte  came  to  look  at  this  picture, 
^  and  found  the  room  used  as  a  prison  for  soldiers,  he  shrugged 
'  his  shoulders,  stamped  his  foot,  ordered  them  out,  and  that  a 
^  wooden  partition  should  be  built  before  the  picture.' 

The  Brera  library,  containing  about  200,000  volumes,  annually 
increasing  by  a  grant  from  the  Austrian  government,  is  an  excel- 
lent institution,  open  daily  except  on  Sundays,  free  admission, 
and  the  number  of  readers  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  on 
an  average.  The  building  contains  also  a  collection  of  coins 
and  medals,  and  the  upper  part  is  appropriated  as  an  observa- 
tory. The  Ambrosian  library  contains  about  100,000  printed, 
and  4600  manuscript  volumes^  It  was  here  that  Maio  made 
his  valuable  discovery  of  ancient  manuscripts.  In  these  libraries 
all  ranks  of  different  nations  assemble;  and  it  is  so  far  from 
true  that  the  Italians  universally  hate  the  Austrians,  that  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Milan  send  their  sons  to  Vienna  for  their 
education ;  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  mingle  freely  toge- 
ther; and  that  the  Austrian  soldiers  mix  with  the  population. 

The  greatest  ornaments  of  Milan  were  laid  out  and  constructed 
by  Napoleon — the  Piazza  d'Armi,  the  forum,  and  the  circus  or 
amphitheatre,  communicating  with  each  other*     The  first  is  a 
square  of  about  2000  feet  each  side.     The  amphitheatre,  it  is 
said,  will  contain  45,000  people,  in  which  horse  races,  theatrical 
exhibitions,  and  games  of  various  kinds  are  performed;  the  grand 
entrance  to  it  is  called  the  Ptdvinare.  Anciently  the  pulvinarium 
was  a  place  for  receiving  the  statues  of  the  gods,  but  the  Roman 
emperors  ejected  the  deities  to  witness  the  Circensian  games — 
fmde  Augtistus  et  tota  Ctssafwn  domus  Ivdos  spectabant — and  why 
not  Napoleon  ?     The  three  places  above  mentioned  are  supposed 
to  occupy  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  city  and  suburbs.     A  beauti- 
ful white  marble  gate,  named  Arco  del  Pace,  opens  into  the  Place 
of  Arms,  surmounted  in  its  centre  by  Victory  drawn  in  a  chariot ; 
at  the  four  corners,  by  four  equestrian  nymphs ;  and  on  the 
four  sides  are  thirty-six  bas-reliefs,  exquisitely  executed.     This 
noble  arch  was  planned,  but  not  executed,  by  Napoleon,  as  a 
monument  to  celebrate  the  conquest  of  Italy. 

Our  travellers  returned  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake 
Como,  over  a  recently  constructed  road,  desbribed  as  '  a  work  of 
<  immense  labour  and  consummate  sluU ; '    made,  in  fact,  by 
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c]jiitii)j^  d6.tirp  aftd  levelling  tbe  margip  of  the  mountain,  and 
iivhere  the  masses  projected  into  the  lake,  boring  or  blasUog 
galleries ;  the  whole  length  of  whieh^  in  the  distance  of  twenty 
ildles,  Mr  Barrow  estimates  at  300Q  feet. 
.  On  leaving  the  lakes  the  travellers  proceeded  up  tbe  Valte- 
line,  a  valley  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  bordered  by  two  mouo- 
tjiinous  branches  of  the  Alps,  with  the  rapid  and  destructive 
river  Adda  Qowiqg  down  it.  Towards  tbe  upper  part  of  the  val- 
ley is  the  town  and  baths  of  B(H7Enio,  near  the  foot  of  the  pass  of 
the  Stelvips  at  an  elevatioii  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  '  the  highest  elevation^  I  believe,'  says  Mr 
Barrow,  <  of  any  town  in  Europe.'  The  height  of  the  pass  i§ 
variously  stated.  Mr  Brockendon  says  it  is  the  hig^heat  in  tbe 
world  traversable  for  carriages,  being  2417  feet  higher  than  the 
crest  of  the  passage  over  Moot  Cenis.  Now,  as  tbe  crest  of 
Cenis  is  6773  feet,  add  2417,  and  we  have  9190  feet  for  the 
highest  point  of  the  Stelvio  pass% 

'  The  view  tbat  now  bursts  upon  the  sigpht  on  reaching  the  sutmnit  of 
the  pfi899  is  superior  to  that  of  any  Alpine  scenery  I  h4ve  witnessed— 
tbe  Si(nplon>  tbe  St  Gothard,  the  Splugen»  bearing  no  comparisoii  witii 
it.  It  is  a  view  so  vast  and  comprehensive^  and  of  objects  so  atupenjousi 
as  to  impress  on  tbe  mind  of  the  observer  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  awe, 
and  perhaps  of  humiliation  also,  to  find  himself,  a  mere  atom  in  the  crea- 
tion, surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  sublime  among  the  varied  and 
manifold  scienes  which  the  band  of  Nature  has  supplied  for  the  contem- 
plation of  man. 

**  All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals. 

Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below.** 

*  A  succession  of  peaked  rocks,  rising  one  above  another  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  whose  dark  masses  are  seen  protruding  from  the  pure 
white  glittering  snow,  and  the  frowning  glaciers  suspended  from  their 
sides,  the  varied  hues  which  clouds  and  sunshine  alternately  impart,  the 
magnificent  monntain  of  the  Ortler-spitz  towering  above  all  tbe  rest, 
and  crowning  the  head  of  the  valley  with  its^  peaked  summit,  rising 
to  ^  heig)it  of  not  less  than  14,400  fe^t  ab^ve  the  level  of  the  8ea--aU 
these  grQOp^d  togetbeir  in  one  closter  as  it  were — present  to  tbe  mind  of 
the  spectator  a  picture  of  grandeur  s^nd  sublimity  that  no  time  can  efiace, 
and  no  description,  either  with  pen  or  pencil,  convey.' 

^fter  a  long  descent,  over  numerous  zig-zags  and  covered  gal- 
leri^,  the  hap^tet  of  Trefoi,  with  its  little  church,  makes  its  ^ 
pearance,  leaving  the  tr^veUc^  ii>  doubt  whether  most  to  admire 
Qr  depiprp  \\^  elevated  and  Ipnely  position — embosomed,  9^  it  w^^e^ 
ajgai4  e^^TJ^^  ^P^s,  ai^d  i^  the  i^ever-ceasing  pfe^enee  c^  tvo 
^^g^  glaciers  sloping  down  the  sides  of  Jhe  gigfmtic  Pttler-^tej 
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^th  only  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine  between  them  and  tbb  v]l*> 
lage. 

On  crossing  the  Stelvio  we  enter  the  Northern  Tyrol,  and 

proceed  to  its  capital,  Innsbruck,  over  a  fine  road,  bordered  by 

the  rapid  Inn,  flowing  down  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  smiling 

with  numerous  towns  and  villages  on  either  side.     We  are  no^iy 

in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  body  of  the  Alp?,  rising  abruptly 

from  the  skirts  of  the  valley  in  sublime  grandeur ;  their  varied 

features  of  rock  and  forest  towering  up  the  steep  ascent,  even  to 

their  snowy  pinn$icles ;  while  gleams  and  glooms  from  sunshine 

and  cloud,  are  seen  to  play  alternately  on  their  chequered  sides, 

Innsbruck  is  embosomed  in  a  recess  of  these  noble  mountains, 

which  are  here  flanked  by  rich  and  picturesque  hills.     It  is  an 

ancient  city,  chiefly  made  up  of  one  long  wide  street,  in  whiqh 

are  numerous  churches  and  chapels,  with  other  public  buildings ; 

and  its  popul^itiqn  i^  reckoned  at  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand 

souls. 

When  a  stranger  enters  the  Franciscan  church,  his  astonish- 

mept  is  extreme  on  beholding,  in  the  central  aisle,  two  rows  of 

gigantic  bronze  statues,  above  seven  feet  high,  and  mostly  in 

armour  i  and  between  the  rows  a  noble  sarcophagus  of  marble, 

hearing  on  its  surface  a  large  bronze  figure  kneeling.     The 

statues  coni^ist  of  fourteen  on  each  side  of  the  tomb,  ai^d  are  said 

to  have  been  cast  by  a  native  Tyrolese  artist,  of  the  name  of 

Liiffler,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  them 

are  eight  females.     The  greater  part  consists  of  persons  connected 

with  the  Maximilian  family ;  but  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  rows 

stands  old  Clovis  of  France,  and  just  beilow  him,  Arthur,  called 

King  of  Britain — perhaps  he  of  the  Silures ;  but  Addison  suggests 

he  might  be  meant  for  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  eon  of  Henry. 

VII.    Whoever  he  was  intended  for,  Mr  Barrow  says,  like  a  true 

Englishman,  he  wa^  the  best  set  vp  and  the  most  symmetrical 

figure  in  the  whole  group. 

But  the  tomb  is  the  most  attractive  objept.  It  is  of  white 
Carrara  marble,  thirteen  feet  long,  and  about  si^  high.  On 
the  sides  and  enda  are  twenty-four  bas-reliefs  in  as  many  com- 
partments, of  very  superior  workmanship— pictures  possessing  all 
the  qualities  of  a  finished  painting,  wanting  only  that  of  colour. 
They  are  mostly  histpricaj  subjects,  representing  the  eyen^  pf 
the  life  of  Maximilian. 

^  The  skill  exhibited  in  the  compositipii  of  these  medallions  is  admi- 
rable ;  the  figures  of  men  and  horsey  ftr^  exquisitely  beautiful  \  the  latter 
sbsolutely  in  motion,  i^nd  all  their  equipments  minutely  detailed  and 
koTigbt  out»    I  was  particularly  stnipf  yith  that  which  represents  the 
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Procession  of  the  Princess  Margaret  on  her  retain  from  the  Court  of 
Vance  to  the  palace  of  Maximilian.  In  this  group  the  horses,  the 
trappings,  their  riders  and  their  dresses,  had  the  appearance  of  a  picture 
taken  from  the  life,  and  all  as  if  in  motion/ 

These  exquisite  specimens  of  sculpture  are  the  work  of  Alex- 
ander Colin,  a  native  of  Malines,  whose  name,  says  Mr  Barrow, 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  historical  or  biograptiical 
accounts  of  painters  or  sculptors.  Besides  these,  there  are  nume- 
rous other  beautiful  pieces  of  sculpture  from  the  same  artist  in 
Innsbruck,  and  also  in  Vienna;  yet  the  name  of  such  an  artist  has 
never  met  a  favourable  notice,  except,  as  Mr  Barrow  says,  *  from 

*  passing  travellers  like  myself/ — *  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  the 

*  name  of  Colin  in  Walpole,  Bryan,  Ottley,  Winkleman,  Fuseli. 

*  In  Vasari  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  sixteen  vo- 
'  lumes ;  or  in  Cicognara,  or  Lanzi,  or  other  Italian  writers  that 
^  I  have  consulted.  Even  Descamps,  who  gives  an  account  of 
'  the  Netherland  artists,  and  of  those  exquisite  carvings  in  wood 
'  that  adorn  the  churches,  and  pulpits  in  particular,  in  Belgium, 

*  is  silent  as  to  Colin.'  It  would  appear  from  a  German  work  now 
in  progress  by  Dr  Nagler,  that  when  a  boy  he  was  put  out  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a  stone-mason ;  and  being  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
works  of  art,  he  used  to  make  models  of  them  in  wax  or  plaster — 
then  to  cut  them  in  wood,  to  bring  out  the  sharp  points — then  to 

Saint  them  on  canvass — and  lastly,  to  sculpture  theni  on  stone. 
It  Barrow  enumerates  several  of  his  works,  and  says,  *  I  have  been 

*  thus  particular  in  my  account  of  this  neglected  artist,  in  the 
'  hope  that,  should  this  little  book  fall  into  the  bands  of  some  of 

*  our  travelling  artists  in  Germany  and  Italy,  they  will  not  over- 

*  look  the  Valley  of  the  Inn,  nor  deem  the  name  of  Colin  un- 

*  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  lives  of  the  artists.' 

There  are  several  other  interesting  monuments  in  thi^  church; 
but  we  shall  only  mention  one,  the  statue  of  Hofer,  which  sur- 
mounts his  tomb — his  remains  being  conveyed  hither,  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  his  services,  by  the  late  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  whole  people  of  the  Tyrol. 

Of  the  character  of  these  brave  mountaineers,  and  their  unde- 
viating  devotion  to  their  beloved  country,  the  historical  sketch 
whichMr  Barrow  has  given  of  the  unprovoked  invasion  of  their  ter- 
ritory by  the  combined  forces  of  France,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony, 
and  the  repeated  defeats  and  expulsion  of  the  invading  forces, 
affords  a  spirit-stirring  picture,  the  remembrance  of  which  must 
remain  indelibly  stamped  on  the  mind  of  every  Tyrolese  now  living, 
or  yet  to  be  born.  The  public  testimonial  given  by  a  prisoner,  a 
Saxon  colonel,  speaks  of  their  devotion  and  irresistible  impetuosity. 
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He  and  three  hundred  of  his  men  had  been  spared  by  calling  out 
for  quarter ;  and  he  says,  *  when  all  lay  dead  around,  and  the  vic- 

*  tory  was  complete,  the  Tyrolese,  as  if  moved  by  one  impulse,  fell 
'  upon  their  knees,  and  poured  forth  the  emotion  of  their  hearts  in 

*  prayer,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven — ^a  scene  so  awfully  solemn, 

*  that  it  will  ever  be  present  to  my  remembrance.    I  joined  in  the 

*  devotion,  and  never  in  my  life  did  I  pray  more  fervently/  In- 
deed, a  strong  religious  feeling,  and  a  sense  of  reverential  duty 
to  their  Creator,  pervade  the  whole  Tyrolese  nation*  As  soon 
as  the  vesper  bell  has  tolled,  every  family  assembles  for  the  per- 
formance of  evening  prayer ;  and  then  may  be  heard,  in  passing 
the  streets  of  a  town  or  village,  the  chanting  of  sacred  music,  and 
the  low  murmurs  of  the  congregated  members. 

The  ancient  and  romantic  city  and  fortress  of  Salzburg,  the 
capital  of  a  circle  of  Upper  Austria,  stands  at  the  extreme  point 
of  the  Norican  Alps,  and  overlooks  the  plains  of  Bavaria^  Eight 
or  ten  miles  to  the  southward,  along  the  valley  and  river  of  the 
Salza,  is  the  mountain  Deurenberg,  in  the  bosom  of  which  are 
worked  the  ancient  salt-mines  of  Hallein,  said  to  have  been  in  con- 
stant operation  from  four  to  five  hundred  years.  As  might  be  ex* 
pected,  the  whole  interior  of  the  mountain  at  this  time  may  be  said 
to  resemble  a  honeycomb — ^a  series  of  stages  or  floors,  of  galleries 
and  cells,  with  intermediate  rocky  partitions,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. The  usual  entrance  for  strangers  is  by  a  sloping  shaft  or 
adit,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  nearly.  The  visiter  has  to  slide 
down  this  adit,  in  an  angle  of  about  45^,  with  his  thighs  on  two 
parallel  poles,  the  rock  close  to  his  head,  and  on  both  sides  of 
him.  He  comes  to  the  first  stage,  where  there  is  a  lons^  gallery ; 
and  on  each  side  of  this  are  cells,  each  just  large  enough  to  allow 
one  man  to  work  \  and  out  of  these,  right  and  left,  proceed 
others  of  the  same  kind.  '  At  the  end  of  each,'  says  Mr  Barrow, 
^  was  a  solitary  miner  at  work,  with  his  glimmering  light  and  a 

*  kind  of  pick-axe,  stripped  perfectly  naked  as  to  the  upper  part 

*  of  his  body,  and  nothing  ftlow  but  his  trousers/  The  mate- 
rials dug  out  are  a  sort  of  clay  mixed  with  crystals  of  salt,  which, 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  accumulated  in  the  cell,  are  closed 
or  built  up;  water,  which  is  at  command  throughout  the  moun- 
tain, is  then  let  in  upon  them  \  and  when  the  saline  particles  are 
dissolved,  the  impregnated  water  is  let  off  through  a  pipe,  and 
received,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  in  a  large  reservoir  or 
lake,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  along  an  adit  to  the  shallow 
iron  salt-pans,  where  the  salt  is  crystallized  and  packed  into  casks 
for  the  markets  of  Austria  and  Bavaria.  These  receiving  lakes, 
with  their  accompaniments,  are  curious :  one  of  them  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Barrow,  to  whom  we  must  refer  our  readers. 
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Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  long  on  Municdi,  the 
capital  of  Bavaria — ^a  city  that,  within  the  last  thirty  j^ars,  from 
being  a  small  irregular  crowded  assemblage  of  old  and  indifferent 
buildings,  with  few  exceptions^  has  risen  to  that  point  of  emi- 
nence which  may  fairly  entitle  it  to  vie  with  any  other  of  equal 
magnitude  in  Europe.     It  abounds  with  splendid  instittttiona  of 
every  kind  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  of  science, 
literature,  and  natural  history  ;  with  new  and  elegant  buildings 
admirably  adapted  for  their  reception — some  for  pictures,  some 
for  statues — others  for  mathematical,  astronomical,  and  pbilo* 
sophical  instruments  ;   a  library  that  reckons  about  5QQ,000 
volumes ;  a  picture  gallery,  to  which  has  been  given  the  pedantic 
Greek  name  of  Finakothdt,  (painting  repository,)  whicb  might 
have  better  suited  Otho's  repository  at  Athens,  if  he  bas  one. 
Another  noble  building  is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  sta- 
tues and  various  marbles  of  antiquity,  called  the  Gfypiothek^ 
(repository  of  sculpture.)     Both  these  buildings  are  divided  into 
numerous  chambers  or  compartments,  for  each  of  which  is  a  well- 
arranged  catalogue.     The  halls  or  rooms  of  the  former  contain 
596,  chiefly  large,  and  the  side  cabinets  673  small,  pictures — alto- 
gether, 1^269 — ^mostly  of  the  best  masters  of  the  different  schools. 
The  twelve  halls  of  ancient  marbles  have  each  their  appropriate 
specimens.     Those  of  the  Egina  hall,  containing  the  marbles 
discovered  by   our  countrymen   Cockerell  and   Forester,   are 
enough  to  make  an  Englisnman  blush  for  the  manner  w  which 
'  they  were  allowed  to  pass  out  of  our  possession. 

Nothing  can  excel  in  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  decoration  the 
numerous  apartments,  public  and  private,  of  the  royal  paUce. 
The  walls  of  the  state  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  are  painted 
in  fresco,  with  a  series  of  subjects  taken  from  a  national  romance 
or  epic.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  king's  apartments  con- 
tain subjects  from  the  Greek  poets,  commencing  with  Hesiod 
and  Homer,  and  ending  with  the  last  of  the  Greek  tragedians 
and  lyric  poets.  The  queen's  aparthients  are  superbly  elegant ; 
and  the  throne-room,  which  is  also  her  drawing-room,  is  really 
magnificent.  In  many  of  the  windows,  and  in  those  of  the 
churches,  are  subjects  in  painted  or  stained  glass — the  brilliancy 
of  which  is  considered  much  superior  to  any  of  the  specimens  of 
this  ancient  art  that  have  been  discovered. 

If  it  be  asked  what  new  impulse  has,  in  so  short  a  period,  con- 
verted an  old  and  neglected  city  into  one  of  splendour  and  Qele- 
brity  —  the  answer  is  easy; — the  taste,  the  energy,  and  th# 
liberality  of  the  present  King,  Charies  Augustus  Lewis,  has  done 
this.  As  Prince- Royal,  out  of  his  private  funds,  he  commenced 
^hese  improvements;  and,  as  King,  has  continued  and  gupeiia* 
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tended  their  execution  with  the  same  zeal  and  indefatigable  per- 
severance as  in  his  more  youthful  days ;  and  thus  Munich  was 
rapidly  becoming  what  Florence  once  was — *  the  seat  of  learning 
*  and  literature,  the  school  for  the  fine  arts  and  liberal  profes- 
*'  sions,  the  resort  of  the  scholar,  the  painter^  the  sculptor,  and 
'  the  architect,  from  every  part  of  the  continent.'     But,  alas  I 
for  frail  human  nature  !     Three  short  years  are  said  to  have  pro- 
daced  a  lamentable  change  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  King 
L«ewis«     An  affectionate  and  paternal  embrace  bestowed  on  him 
fay  the  old  man  of  the  Vatican,  has,  as  it  were,  consumed  his 
e^iergies,  and  induced  a  paralysis  of  all  his  faculties — leaving 
pictures,  statues,  and  love  of  the  fine  arts,  for  priestly  discipline, 
prayers,  and  prostrations* 
'  We  have  here  but  slightly  skimmed  over  a  small  portion  of 
Mr  Barrow's  volume;  but  we  can  safely  recommend  it  as  an 
useful  companion  to  any  one  inclined  to  a  summer's  excursion 
over  the  same  delightful  and  diversified  ground  which  he  has  trod- 
den, and  as  good  light  reading  to  those  who  travel  not  at  aU. 


Art.  VI. — 1.   JTie  Twenty^Third  Report  of  the  Society  fyr  (he 
Stq^ression  of  Mendicity.     London :  1 84  ] . 

2.  An  Espposure  of  the  various  Impositions  daily  practised  i^ 
Foffrants  o/ every  Description.    8vo.    Birmingham:  1841. 

1%/f  ENDiciTY  has  become  an  evil  of  frightful  magnitude  in  every 
-f^^  portion  of  the  British  empire ;  but  its  increase  in  England 
is  pregnant  with  mighty  mischiefs  and  untold  dangers.  In  this 
paper  we  intend  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  descriptive  account  of  that 
evil,  and  its  various  aspects,  leaving  the  remedies  to  the  consi- 
deration of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  them. 

Pauperism  and  mendicity,  in  ordinary  times,  must  not,  and 
should  not  be  confounded.  The  law  in  England  provides  for 
pauperism,  viz.  for  want,  for  sickness,  for  infirmity,  for  destitu- 
tion. But  inasmuch  as  the  law  of  England  is  generous  and  pa- 
ternal, in  making  such  a  provision  for  ail  who  are  really  entitled 
to  its  protection,  it  visits  with  summary  axKi  severe  punish- 
ment th^  systematic  and  persevering  mendicant.  Does  it,  how- 
ever, do  this  effectVlftUy  and  permanently?  Let  us  examine 
the  f^cts  of  the  ca^e,  and  see  to  what  is  to  be  attributed  the 
grefkt  increase  of  i^endicity  in  England ;  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
plifa^fq  ^f  Uie  igforkhous^  sys^tem  ^n  the  one  hand,  and  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  vagrant  act  on  the  other.  For  the  information  of 
those  who  may  not  be  accurately  acquainted  with  either  ^  the 
*  workhouse  system/  or  the  vagrant  act,  we  shall  here  briefly 
state  their  objects.'  The  first  is  that  system  established  by 
the  English  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  under  the  amended  poor 
laws,  of  requiring  all  who  apply  for  parochial  relief  to  give  the 
best  evidence  they  can  supply  of  their  destitution,  by  leaving  their 
cottages  and  houses,  and  becoming  inmates  of  the  workhouse, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Union.  The  vagrant  act  was  passed 
to  prevent  the  existence  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  vagabonds, 
and  incorrigible  rogues.  To  the  clauses  and  penalties  of  this  act 
we  shall  refer  hereafter. 

Mendicity  is  of  ancient  date  in  England.  With  its  history, 
and  the  history  of  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  for  its  re- 
pression, we  are  not,  nor  are  our  readers,  unfamiliar.  But  there 
are  two  general  descriptions  of  mendicity,  besides  the  various 
sectional  differences  into  which  these  general  descriptions  are 
divided.  The  first  is  the  mendicity  which  is  the  offspring 
of  criminal  habits,  bad  education,  indolence,  and  crime.  The 
SECOND  is  the  mendicity  which  is  momentary,  which  is  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  state  of  transition  from  one  condition  of  life 
or  occupation  to  another,  or  which  is  the  result  of  sudden  acci- 
dents, and,  for  the  time,  overwhelming  personal  disasters. 

Thus  the  drunkard — -the  offspring  of  mendicants  taught  to 
beg,  and  prohibited  from  labour — the  man  who  prefers  begging 
to  digging  or  to  spinning — he  who  chooses  a  bam  for  his  bed- 
room, and  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  for  his  dwelling-place,  and  who 
will  not  rise  up  early  and  go  late  to  rest,  work  with  his  bands, 
and  support,  by  honesty  and  industry,  himself  and  his  family 
— all  belong  to  those  whose  mendicity  is  an  offence  against 
morals,  civilization,  the  laws  of  man  and  of  heaven. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  second  class ;  and  it  is  to 
these  that  we  must  draw  the  attention,  more  especially,  of 
those  who  take  a  lively  and  deep  interest  in  the  movements, 
progress,  and  decline  of  society.  We  will  supply  some  examples 
of  the  sort  of  mendicity  which  we  mean  to  point  out  by  our  second 
division. 

First  example, — A  woman  whose  husband  was  a  weaver  in 
Spitalfields,  and  who  earned  scarcely  sufficient  wages  to  provide 
himself,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  with  potatoes,  weak  tea,  and 
cold  water,  is  suddenly  deprived  by  death  of  him  on  whose  labour 
she  relied  for  her  sustenance.  She  pawns  all  disposable  articles 
to  pay  for  the  modest  funeral  of  her  husband,  rather  than  that  he 
should  be  buried  at  the  parish  expense.  One  of  her  children  is 
taken  ill,  and  she  is  obliged  to  nurse  it.     The  other  two  are  too 
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young  to  labour.  Her  rent  gets  in  arrear.  Her  articles  of  furni- 
ture are  seized  and  sold.  She  is  left  without  means  of  subsistence ; 
and  although  the  chimney-place  and  the  emptied  room  are  there  at 
her  service  for  a  few  days  more,  yet  she  has  no  fuel  for  the  one  and 
no  bed  for  the  other,  ^  She  should  go  to  the  Union/  {i.e.  she  should 
become  an  inmate  of  the  building  erected  in  her  neighbourhood  by 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  for  the  residence  of  all  the  poor 
in  the  surrounding  parishes  who  shall  apply  for  parochial  relief,) 
says  almost  every  one  who  hears  of  such  a  case ;  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  other  mode  of  relief  for  her.  But  she  has  thought  of 
another.  In  the  Union  it  is  necessary  for  the  health,  happiness, 
and  morals  of  the  whole  of  its  inmates,  that  there  should  be  a 
classification ;  and  she  must  share  the  fate  of  those  whose  desti- 
tution renders*  it  necessary  to  seek  a  shelter  in  the  workhouse. 
This  does  not  accord  with  that  hidden,  but  active  principle  of  her 
nature  which  attaches  her  to  her  offspring ;  and  she  decides  that 
she  will  beg — ^not  habitually,  not  for  life,  not  as  a  permanent 
means  of  existence,  but  to  support  herself  and  her  children  until 
she  shall  reach  her  own  family  and  friends,  perhaps  some  hundreds 
of  miles  removed,  and  where  she  will  obtain  employment  in  the 
fields,  or  on  the  roads ;  in  houses  as  a  servant,  or  at  a  washing- 
tub  as  a  laundress.  The  wide  world  is  before  her ;  and  if  her 
case  could  be  really  known,  in  all  its  humiliation,  truthfulness, 
and  sorrow,  many  a  hand  would  be  willingly  stretched  out  to  add 
to  her  means  of  support,  and  diminish  her  load  of  care.  This 
woman  leaves  the  metropolis,  begs  her  way  to  some  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  London,  asks  alms  in  the  presence  of  a  police-officer, 
is  conducted  before  a  magistrate,  examined,  reprimanded,  and 
allowed,  however,  to  pursue  her  course  on  her  promising  she  will 
beg  no  more.  What  a  wretched  sarcasm,  and  what  deliberate  and 
official  lying  I  How  can  the  woman  and  her  children  exist  but 
by  begging,  until  they  arrive  at  the  anticipated  termination  of 
her  journey  ?  There,  something  in  the  form  of  a  home  will  once 
more  greet  her,  though  her  lineaments,  firom  want  and  fatigue, 
will  scarcely  be  recognizable.  But  until  that  period  she  is  a 
mendicant,  and  her  children  are  beggar's  children.  At  last  she 
arrives  at  her  own  native  place;  and  from  that  moment  the 
greatest  of  her  sorrows,  if  she  had  not  lost  her  husband,  would 
have  ceased.  This  is  no  imaginary  case.  It  is  that  of  thousands 
every  year  in  England. 

Second  example. — A  father,  with  his  wife  and  six  children, 
inhabits  a  small  hovel  as  an  agricultural  labourer  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. One  night  his  cottage  is  burned  down,  and 
every  article  he  has  in  the  world  is  consumed.    Scarcely  have 
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the  sorrowing  &mily  an  adequate  quantity  of  olothes  to  cover  dieir 
nakedness.  The  landlord  lays  ail  the  blame  to  the  labourer;  and, 
as  the  cottage  was  not  insured,  is  furious  with  his  pauper  tenant. 
The  fact  was  that  the  roof  was  a  thatched  one,  and,  somehow  or 
other,  it  took  fire;  perhaps  the  little  chimney  w^s  foul,  and 
lighted  soot  fell  upon  the  straw.  ^  They  should  go  to  the 
^  Union  !  *  every  one  will  exclaim  on  hearing  of  their  sorrows ;  but 
they  think  far  differently*  Some  of  their  neighbours  take  them 
in  for  the  moment ;  a  few  second-hand  clothes  are  procured 
here  and  there ;  and  then  they  set  about  begging  from  house  to 
house  for  the  means  of  purchasing  furniture  for  another  hovel, 
and  thus  continuing  to  be  a  family  of  independent  labourers. 
This  is  a  kind  of  case  well  known  in  the  English  agricultural 
districts ;  but  (ot  a  certain  time  the  sufferers  lire  by  mendicity. 

Third  exampUu—K  man  and  his  wife  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment  in  a  manufeu^tory,  by  the  failure  of  their  employers.  They 
have  not  long  been  there.  They  have  not  had  time  to  put  any 
money  into  the  savings'  bank,  and  their  dwelling  is  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  furnished.  What  are  they  to  do  ?  The  failure  of 
this  manufacturer  has  thrown  hundreds  out  of  employment,  and 
occupation  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  What  is  to 
be  done  in  such  a  case  as  this?  ^  Oh,  that's  a  fit  case  for  the  Union ! ' 
most  persons  would  answer.  But  die  man  and  his  wife  are  not  of 
the  same  opinion.  They  sell  their  goods,  pay  their  rent,  dis- 
charge the  little  debts  they  owe,  and  have  from  fifteen  shillings  to  a 
pound  remaining.  They  set  out  to  seek  for  work — honestly  and 
truly  to  do  so;  and  they  go  from  village  to  village,  and  tomi  to 
town,  and  manufactory  to  manu&ctory,  to  obtain  work.  They 
succeed ;  but  before  they  have  done  so,  not  only  have  they  spent 
their  fifteen  shillings  or  a  sovereign,  but  have  levied  upon  public 
charity.  They  have  been  mendicants.  There  are  thousands  of  such 
cases  every  year ;  and  worse  than  this,  where  the  man  and  his 
wife  have  five  and  six  children. 

Fourth  example. — A  mechanic  meets  with  a  sad  accident.  It 
lames  him  seriously.  He  has  been  economical ;  but  his  sickness 
is  long,  and  all  his  savings'  bank  money  is  expended.  He  is  not 
a  member  of  a  friendly  society ;  he  relied  on  the  savings'  bank. 
The  pawnbroker  is  next  resorted  to.  Every  article  which  can  be 
taken  to  that  receptacle  of  the  sad  proofs  of  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion, is  converted  into  money  at  ruinous  interest,  until  at  last 
there  is  nothing  left  but — ^  the  Union,'  says  almost  every  reader. 
No-— but  to  b^ ;  for  the  mechanic  will  not  go  to  the  union.  He 
will  not  associate  with  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the  profime ; 
and  he  ^prefers  asking  charity,  for  the  moment,  till  his  health  is 
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* 
restored,  to  becoming  the  habitant  of  the  district  \fOrklioude. 
So  his  wife  and  his  children  ask  for  alms  from  house  to  house,  and 
become,  for  the  time  being,  mendicants. 

These  examples  of  temporary  or  occasional  mendicancy  will 

.  suffice*  We  have  enquired  much  into  the  miseries  of  the  Eng- 
lish poor,  and  we  know  them  well.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  chosen  cases  far  more  disastrous  and  gloomy,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  There  is  an  infinity  of 
such  cases  as  these. 

Now,  then,  all  these  parties  are  mendicants,  and  on  the  high- 
roads of  England  may  be  met  a  vast  number — much  greater  than 
our  readers  imagine — of  mendicants  for  the  moment,  for  the 
month,  or  for  the  week«-.who  are  yet  included  in  the  general 
sweeping  anathema  of  beggars. 

But  there  are  other  classes  of  occasional  beggars,  who  are  not 
so  permanently,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  tribes  of  vagrants  by 
education  and  profession. 

In  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  south  there  are  the  Irish 
field  labourers,  who  emigrate  from  their  own  country  for  the 
English  hay  harvest,  then  for  the  pea  harvest,  then  for  the  grain 
and  hoD  harvests,  and  who,  between  the  periods  of  these  har- 
vests, live  principally  by  mendicity.  Their  harvest  money  they 
often  save  to  take  back  with  them  to  Ireland,  when  all  the  Eng- 

\  lish  harvests  are  over  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  they  must  live — 
and  they  live  by  begging.  In  fine  weather  they  sleep  in  barns, 
or  under  such  hedges  as  shelter  them  from  the  wind  and  rain ; 

,  and  sometimes,  when  they  have  been  successful  in  their  mendi- 
cailt  applicatioi^s,  they  obtain  an  occasional  night's  lodgings  in 
those   public^houses   and  private  lodgings  appropriated  to  the 

.  reception  of  beggars. 

There  is  another  class  also  of  occasional  Irish  beggars  in 
England — those  who  hav^  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  the 
employment  they  were  assured  was  waiting  for  them  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  generally 
in  the  north  of  that  country*  The  Irish  are  an  excitable  people. 
They  love  to  feast  on  golden  visions,  and  are  not  easily  to  be 

,  convinced  that  labour  is  not  in  great  demand  in  their  sister 
country.  So  to  England  they  repair ;  but  thousands  every  year 
meet  with  vast  and  heartbreaking  disappointments,  and,  in  de- 
fault of  obtaining  work,  they  take  to  begging ;  and  of  all  the 
b^gars  in  England,  none  are  so  resolute,  so  importunate, 
and  so  successful,  as  Irish  beggars.  They  will  weep,  laugh, 
scold,  run,  jump,  sing,  walk  without  shoes,  and  almost  with- 

.  out  clothes,  sleep  any  where,  eat  any  thing,  fuid  still  neither 
pine  nor  die.     They  are  really  astonishing,  and  almost  irresis- 
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tible.  They  are  always  ^  going  to  go  back  to  Ireland,' 
whether  you  find  them  in  the  lovely  scenery  of  BuckingbaiHshire 
or  Berkshire,  or  strolling  throngh  the  weald  of  Kent  or  the 
wilds  of  Sussex,  or  visiting  the  southern  coast  with  Dover, 
Hythe,  Rye,  Hastings,  St  Leonard's,  Brighton,  and  other  sea- 
bathing places  on  its  shores.  Go  back  at  last  they  do^  many  of 
them,  to  winter  in  the  Irish  Unions. 

Unhappily  for  England,  a  still  larger  class  than  those  are  now 
mendicants  ;  much  larger,  indeed ; — and  these  are  the  English 
izgricuUural  poor. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  English  agricultural  poor,  who 
have  large  families  of  very  young  children,  live  much  better 
as  beggars  than  they  do  as  labourers.     Eight  or  nine  shillings 
per  week,  will  not  support  a  man  with  a  wife  and  five  children. 
They  find,  by  experience,  that  it  will  not ;  for  a  woman  who  has 
five  or  even  four  children,  all  under  six  years  of  age,  cannot, 
even  in  fine  weather,  leave  her  home ;  and  in  wet  and  wintry 
weather  there  is  no  work  to  be  obtained.      When  the  eldest  p£ 
the  children  of  a  family  of  that  class  can  keep  her  younger  sisters 
and  brothers  in  tolerable  order,  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are 
augmented  by  the  earnings  of  his  wife,  and  to  exist  is  just  pos- 
sible.    But  existence  is  impossible  in  those  English  agricultural 
districts  where  the  average  rate  of  wages  is  under  ten  shillings  ; 
and  yet  there  are  many  such  districts,  and  multitudes  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  are  thus  becoming  mendicants  !     For  there  is  no 
mystery  in  the  poor  man's  housekeeping  or  expenditure.   He  may 
pay  his  rent  to  a  very- kind  landlord,  indeed,  at  harvest  time. 
This  2>  just  possible;  and  the  wages  of  harvest,  of  himself  and 
wife,  may  go  much  towards  that  item  of  his  disbursements.     In 
like  manner,  he  may  wear  old,  patched,  and  very  shabby  clothing, 
and  himself  and  family  may  absolutely  refuse  to   follow  the 
counsels  of  their  vicar  or  curate  to  attend  at  church  in  spite  of 
their  ragged  garments ;  and  they  may  all  hide  themselves  on 
the  only  holyday  in  the  week,  ashamed  of  confessing  their  ex- 
treme poverty.     This  is  the  case,  and  we  know  it  to  be  such,  in 
a  great  majority  of  the  purely  agricultural  districts  in  England. 
The  poor  will  not  attend  the  temple  of  God  in  tattered  garments, 
and  out  of  their  scanty  wages  they  cannot  afford  even  shoes  for 
their  children.     And  then  as  to  firing  ;  the  children  may  be  put 
to  bed  early  in  winter  afternoons,  four  and  five  in  a  small  bed,  as 
soon  as  their  stomachs  have  been  warmed  with  a  sort  of  hot  slop 
of  water  and  brown  sugar,  with  the  mere  rinsings  of  a  milk-pot ; 
and  may  sleep  from  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  seven  or 
eight  next  morning.^    But  at  last  the  morning  comes,  and  crav- 
ing appetites  with  it,  and  many  mouths  to  feed,  and  many 
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stomachs  ta  be  satisfied,  and  either  the  loaf,  rice^  or  potatoes 
must  be  provided. 

In  fact,  the  stomachs  of  these  five  children  must  be  provided 
with  food — and  for  that  food  there  is  no  credit.     How  can  there 
be  ?      The   butcher,  the  baker,  the   grocer,   and   the   general 
dealer,  must  makee^ood  their  payments  to  the  grazier,  the  miller, 
and  the  wholesale  houses ;  and  if  they  gave  credit  to  the  hus- 
bandman, ruin  must  soon  come  upon  themselves.     Indeed,  since 
the  operation  of  the  new  poor  laws  in  England,  all  credit  to  the 
working  classes  has  been  withdrawn.    Under  the  old  system,  the 
pauperized  labourer  received  so  much  relief  in  money,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  his  custom  credit  would  be  given,  but  at 
prices  most  exorbitant  and  injurious.  .    But  now,  when  relief 
is  given  in  kind,  and  when  most  'of  those  who  used  to  lay  out 
their  parochial  money  at  the  general  dealer's  are  subjected  to 
the  workhouse  system,  and  receive  no  out^door  relief  at  all, 
credit  is  quite  out  of  the  question.     We  assert  this  distinctly,  be* 
catise  it  is  undeniable  that,  in  most  of  the  purely  agricultural 
districts,  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  not  adequate  to  his  in- 
dependent existence.      The  food  of  each  day  must  be  bought 
and  paid  for ;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  calculate  that  this  cannot 
be  done,  when  the  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  with  a 
family,  are  under  fifteen  shillings  per  week.      Yet,  in  nearly 
two*thirds    of   these    districts,    the   wages    average    scarcely 
more  than  the  moiety  of  that  sum.     A  gallon  of  flour  makes 
8  lbs.  of  bread.     How  many  pounds  of  bread  will  a  father^ 
mother,  and  four  children,  require  in  a  week  ?     The  gallon 
of  flour  costs  one  shilling  and  sixpence.     Two  grown  people 
cannot  eat  less  when  they  have  no  meat,  no  beer,  no  milk, 
and  no  fish — ^but  simply  bread,  suet  puddings,  potatoes,  and 
a  small  portion  of  bacon  as  a  relish,  from  Sunday  morning 
to   Saturday  night — than  one  pound  each  per  diem,   or  ^  14 
lbs.  per  week.     Four  children  will  require  the  same  quantity, 
making  a  total  of  28  lbs.  of  bread  per  week.     To  make  this  28 
lbs.  of  bread,  three  and  a  half  gallons  of  flour  will  be  required, 
which,  at  Is.  6d.  per  gallon,  amounts  to  Ss,  3d.     But  then  the 
bread  must  be  baked — count  nothing  for  the  labour,  nothing  for 
the  salt,  nothing  for  the  yeast — still  the  fagots  must  be  paid  for; 
and  the  baking  in  the  cheapest  manner,  t.  e,  by  two  or  more 
families  joining  together  in  the  expense  of  the  oven,  will  cost 
for  three  and  a  half  gallons  of  breadf,  sixpence.     Thus  the  bread 
alone  for  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  for  one  week,  will 
be  five  shillings  and  ninepence. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  rent  of  the  labourer  is  paid  with  the 
wife's  earnings  in  the  field  in  fine  weather ;  and  supposing  th$ 
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vagfl;^  clothes  of  this  family:,  and  the  firing  in  wistei^  ta  6e  paid 
with  the  extra  wages  and  gleanings  of  harvest  time ;  Jitiil  we  see^ 
that  out  of  the  labourer^  earnings  lie  has  to  pay,  in  ready 
money  each  week. for  second  bread,  the  sttm  of  Ave  shillings  and 
ninepence.  A  little  tea,  sugar,  butter,  cheese,  with  salted  or  red 
herrings,  consume  the  rest  of  his  wages ;  and  at  length  be  he^ 
comes  exhausted,  weak,  an  easy  prey  to  ague  and  fever,  and  he 
either  rushes  into  the  workhouse  or  becomes^  a  beggar. 

It  is  true,  that  others,  wHen  they  find  that  bread  rune  away 
with  so  much  of  their  money,  resort  to  another  kind  of  diet. 
They  resort  to  gruel,  to  potatoes,  to  suet  and  rice  puddings,  and 
eat  not  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  bread  we  have  just  men* 
tioned  in  the  course  of  the  weak.  But  their  health  is^  eoon 
undermined,  when  they  labour  in  the  fields,  from  the  want  of 
adequate  nutriment ;  and  the  dietary  of  the  union  is  found  actu- 
ally insufficient  without  its  walls.  Vet  we  affirm^  and  we  know 
we  are  correct  in  our  affirmation,  that  not  one*teiith  portion  of 
the  English  agricultural  independent  labourers  are  able  to  obtain, 
with  their  wages,  half  the  food  allotted  to  the  able*bbdied  paupers 
in  the  unions*  A  man  in  a  union  has  seventy-two  ounces  of 
bread  per  week,  ten  pints  and  a  half  of  gruel,  fifteen  ounces  of 
cooked  meat,  one  and  a  half  lbs.  of  potatoes,  four  and  a  half 
pints  of  soup,  fourteen  ounces  of  suet  or  rice  pudding,  eight 
ounces  of  cheese,  and  four  and  a  half  pints  of  broth.  Now,  we  say 
it  fearlessly,  that  there  are  not  a  thousand  agricultural  labourers 
in  any  one  English  county,  who  can  and  do  obtain  with  their 
weekly  wages  such  an  amount  and  variety  of  food^-^ubstantial 
food->^as  this. 

We  are  Well  aware  that  all  the  dietaries  of  all  the  unions  are 
not  the  same  as  the  one  we  have  selected ;  but  let  us  take  an- 
other which  has  been  very  generally  adopted.  According  to 
that  dietary,  able-bodied  men  have  allowed  them  125  ounces  of 
bread  per  week,  ten  and  a  half  pints  of  gruel,  eight  ounces  of 
dressed  meat,  and  five  ounces  of  bacon,  one  and  a  half  lbs.  of 
potatoes,  one  and  a  half  pints  of  soup,  and  eighteen  and  a  half 
ounces  of  cheese.  In  this  dietary  the  bread,  cheese,  and  gruel, 
predominate ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  of  bread  the 
pauper  eats  nearly  eight  lbs.  per  week,  or  more  than  one  pound 
per  diem.  Again,  we  state,  that  very  few  of  the  agricultural 
poor  in  England,  who  labour  from  before  sunrise,  very  often, 
till  after  sunset,  are  able  to  obtain  such  an  amount  of  nourish- 
ment as  this  1  Their  wages,  and  the  prices  of  provisions,  will 
not  admit  of  their  doing:  so. 

The  consequence  the  most  striking,  immediate,  pressing,  and 
increasing,  of  this  state  of  things,  is  the  converrion  of  the  in- 
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In  one  Day 

September  1841^ 

41 

August  1841, 

37 

September  1841, 

92 

October  1641, 

53 

October  1841, 

60 

August  1841, 

42 

September  1841, 

86       . 

August  1841, 

33 

September  1841, 

69 

October  1841, 

31 

September  1841, 

71 

August  1841,               . 

^ 

49 

September  1841, 

69 

adec[iifti6ly*^paid  labourer  into  a  mendicant.  We  have  counted 
jn  certain  districts  of  Elngland  the  number  of  vagrant  poor» 
Vibo^  in  spite  of  the  vagrant  act^  still  demand  alms ;  and  y/t 
have  taken  districts  removed  from  each  other,  at  the  same  and 
at  different  epochs*  We  have  selected  spots  the  most  favourable 
for  these  statistics ;  viz*  those  where  the  roads  in  and  about  the 
spots  in  question  were  at  last  concentrated  near  a  turnpikci  and 
near  a  turnpike  gate,  and  the  results  are  as  follows : — 

finckingham, 

Barf  St  Eilmunds, 

Brighton, 

Dover, 

Hastings, 

Huntingdon^ 

Leicester^ 

Marlow, 

Nottingham  J 

Oxford, 

Portsmouth, 
Reading, 
Tunbridge  Wells, 

tt  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  object  of  this  table  is  to 
show  the  number  of  vagrants  passing  through  the  towns,  selected 
as  examples,  in  one  day.  Let  these  numbers  be  multiplied  by  365 
days,  and  we  should  have  a  rough  estimate  of  the  numbers  pass- 
ing in  the  course  of  a  year — still  making  deductions  for  bad  wea- 
ther and  inclement  seasons. 

These  statistics  have  been  made  most  conscientiously ;  and,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  include  the  children  as  well  as  the  parents  or 
chiefs  of  each  band.  If,  however,  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
are  only  the  numbers  of  one  day's  vagrants  at  thirteen  towns  in 
England,  how  frightful  will  the  total  mass  of  mendicity  appear 
to  thoise  who  remember  the  vast  quantity  of  cities  and  towns  in 
the  counties  of  England  and  Wales ;  in  two-thirds  of  which,  at 
the  same  moment  of  time  that  these  vagrants  were  passing 
through,  others  of  an  equal  aniount  were  also  living  on  the  alms- 
giving of  others ! 

It  must  unquestionably  be  admitted  that,  from  April  to  the 
comnaencement  of  December,  mendicity  in  the  rural  counties  is 
greater  than  from  December  to  the  end  of  March.  Those  who 
go  about  begging  with  their  children,  find  it  more  fatiguing  and 
uiUiealthy.  resides  which,  the  by-ways,  to  avoid  the  police  of 
the  towns  in  the  day,  are  often  not  traversable  in  winter;  the 
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barnst  i^till  provided  by  tbe  &rmers  for  beggaiis  to  sleep  in, 
are  too  cold ;  the  nights  are  long  and  dark,  and  theielbre  un- 
favourable to  rural  and  roadside  b^ging ;  and  the  expenses  at 
lodging-houses  and  public-houses  are  sometimes  too  onerous  to 
be  sustained  out  of  the  daily  receipts  of  the  mendicants  ^  We 
*  shall  return  to  the  unions,'  say  some,  as  the  winter  sets  in  and 
the  begging  trade  gets  bad :  and  now  it  is  time  we  should  look 
to  the  receipts  of  these  livers  upon  public  bounty. 

Unable,  we  have  said,  to  obtain  adequate  food  and  rsument 
from  their  agricultural  tvages^  multitudes,  nav  thousands,  of 
the  agricultural  poor  take  to  begging.  And  how  much 
more  profitable  do  they  find  begging  than  digging,  plough- 
ing, or  even  thrashing  I  The  following  table  has  been  drawn 
out  from  the  most  uncontrovertible  data,  which  we  hare  per- 
sonally procured,  or  which  have  been  supplied  us  by  those 
who  could  not  be  themselves  deceived,  and  have  no  interest 
in  deceiving  us.  The  names  of  the  individuals  are  in  many  cases 
supposed  or  fictitious,  since  thie  vagrants  would  hot  always  give 
their  real  names,  and  even  in  some  cases  admitted  they  were 
assumed  ones.  At  each  of  the  places  mentioned  below — Dover, 
Canterbury,  &c. — ^suitable  persons  were  employed,  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  to  watch  the  vagrants,  and  obtain,  on  a  given  day, 
the  most  accurate  information  as  to  their  proceedings.  Tibe 
rural  police  assisted  likewise  in  obtaining  the  best  and  most  de- 
tailed data. 


Table  of  Receipts  by  families  consisting  of  a  many  his  wife^  and 
from  3  to  4  children^  by  Mendicity^  in  Agricultural  Distress. 

Av(  ra^e  Receipts 
per  Diem. 

£    s,    d. 
No.  1.  William  Holmes,  bis  wife,  3^      Dover  and      { 

children,  and  an  infant  at  the  >       i?     •      >.        i       0    3    2 
,        ^    '  \       Environs.       i 

breast,  )  .  ( 

2.  James  Smith,  his  wife,  3  chil- )      Canterbnry      (       OSS 
dren^  )    and  Environs.    ( 


3.  Patrick  O^Reilly^,  his  wife  and)     Brighton  and     (       ^ 
5  children,  )        Environs.       ( 


4    6 


4.  Henry  Mercer  and  3  daughter^,)     Hastings  and     (       o    5    « 
all  singers,  f       JEnvirons.       /       v    9 
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Average  Receipt! 
Per  Di«ns. 


B.  Jamefs  Rowe,  his  wife  and  S)  Tanbridge  and  f     rn    4    n 

hQjSf  all  singers  and  beggars,  )  Environs,  ( 

6.  Mary  M' Arthur,. 3  girls  «.d^  Chelmsford  ^  „  ,  „ 
1  boy,  carrying  matches  sing.  J  ^„jj.„^i  j  0  5  0 
mg,  aod  begging.                     )  .  ( 

7.  Samuel   Davis  and  his  wife,^  W*  d^          I  ( 

with  6  children,  all  carrying  on  V  ^  sor  an  )       0     6     0 

different  systems  of  begging,   )  ^^'  ^"^'  ( 


8.  David  Saunders,  and  his  wife*^ 

and  4  children,  selling  lucifer  f    Reading  and 
boxes,  matches,  singing  and£       Environs, 
begging,  3 


0    5     6 


In  giving  the  places  where  they  were  begging  at  the  time 
that  these  data  were  procured^  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
they  were  inhabitants  of  those  places  and  their  environs,  but 
merely  vagrants  there  for  the  time  being.  In  some  districts  the 
average  receipts  for  an  English  agricultural  beggar,  his  wife,  and 
three  or  four  children,  are  3s.  per  diem,  besides  stale  provisions 
and  old  clothes — the  latter  being  soon  convertible  into  money ;  but 
in  districts  which  the  gentry  frequent  for  sea-bathing,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mineral  waters,  they  will  average  from  4s.  to 
4s.  6d.  per  diem.  And  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
whereas  the  independent  able*-bodied  agricultural  labourer  has 
his  expenses  much  increased,  but  his  income  never  augmented, 
by  an  additional  number  of  children,  the  mendicant's  revenue 
is  always  greatly  improved  by  having  four  or  five,  or  even  a 
greater  number  of  offspring.  A  beggar's  family  stopping  at 
Windsor,  for  example,  for  a  night's  lodging,  would  arrive  at 
night,  and  the  next  morning,  by  eight  o'clock,  his  five  children 
would  be  sent,  in*  at  les(st  three  different  directions,  to  solicit 
alms,  all  with  different  stories  of  misfortune  and  woe ;  whilst 
the  parents,  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  vagrant  act,  would 
remain  at  the  public-bouse,  waiting  the  return  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  preparing  the  general  breakfast. 

And  there  is  another  method  of  checking  the  accuracy  of  the 
data  we  have  procured  relative  to  the  receipts  of  the  English 
agricultural  beggars,  now  so  amazingly  increasing,  in  which  we 
cannot  err.  A  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  are  still  the 
family  whose  daily  proceedings  we  ate  examining  and  explaining, 
and  tnehr  average  expenditure  is  as  follows  :*-« 


*  Lodging  at  a  public^bonse  or  lodging^hoose  for  one  night,  £0     0    8 
BreakfasU — Tea,  .  .  •  •  0     0     li 


0    0 

2 

0    0 

H 

0     0 

4i 

Sugar,  .  •  .  •  O    0    I 

Batter^ 

Bread, 
2>tnit«r.-<- Bread, 

Bacon  or  herrings,  (besides  the  cold  meat  and 

provisions  they  have  collected,)  .  0    0    6 

Supper. — Bread,  . .  •  •  •  0     0    4^ 

Beer,  *  •  *  •  0     0    2' 

Cheese,  •  •  •  •  0    0    2 

Biscnits,  (for  the  children,)    •  •  0    0    2 


f  0    3    2i 


If  the  day  has  been  ^  a  good  one/  and  the  receipts  have 
been  considerable,  the  supper  is  improved  by  more  beer,  and 
sometimes  by  fresh  meat  broiled  on  the  gridiron.  These 
are  not  rough  estimates,  or  general  outlines,  but  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  of  private  research.  Undoubtedly,  there 
are  many  thousands  of  beggars  who  are  less  fortunate  in  their 
applications  than  others ;  but  the  average  receipts  of  an  English 
agricultural  beggar,  with  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children,  are 
not  less  than  3s.  per  day ;  whilst  the  average  receipts  of  an  agri- 
cultural labourer,  in  those  very  districts,  are  not  more  than  half 
that  amount. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  English  agiicuHaral  labourer,  with 
the  present  rates  of  wages  and  provisions,,  finds  it  far  more 
profitable,  and  far  more  easy,  to  earn  his  Hving  by  begging 
than  by  work ;  and  this  is  unquestionably  cne  of  the  reasons  for 
the  enormous  increase  of  mendicity.  If  the  agricultural  poor  in 
England  could  support  existence  in  any  thing  approaching  to 
comfort  with  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  food,  from  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  their  character  and  sentiments,  we  feel 
justified  in  saying  they  would  shun  the  evils  and  horrors  of  men- 
dicity ;  but  when,  after  years  of  unceasing. toil,  they  find  that  the 
fire  never  blazes,  the  smoke- jack  never  turns,  and  the  beeivcan 
never  foams  for  them,  but  that  squalid  poverty,  and  then  disease, 
are  their  abiding  portions,  unless  they  become  dependent  on  *  the 
^  tmtons'  for  support,  they  rush  away  from  the  scenes  of  their  sor- 
row and  their  ruin,  and  become  beggars. 

But  is  there  not  a  vaorant  act  in  England  P  asks  the  anxious 
and  enquiring  reader.  Do  not  the  Irish  poor  law  commissionefs 
demand  a  similar  act,  in  order  to  repress  the  mendiotty  of  three 
millions  of  Irish  beggars  ?  How  is  it,  then,  that  mendicity 
should  increase  in  England  in  the  teeth  of  such  f^n  act  ? 


.     In  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to  look  ibir 
a  moment  at  the  Vagrant  Act  itself. 

The  aot  now  in  force,  which  consolidates,  amends,  and  repeals, 
the  prior  statutes  relative  to  vagrants,  points  out  three  classes  of 
these  individuals  :^^l8t,  Idle  and  disorderly  persons ;  2d,  rogues 
and  vagabonds ;  and  3d,  incorrigible  rogues* 

The  idle  and  disorderly  persons  are  those  who  will  not  work 
£^d  maintain  their  families^-^who  wander  abroad  and  trade 
without  a  Uoense^^who  walk  in  the  streets  as  prostitutes — who 
Jbeg  or  gather  alms,  or  cause  their  children  so  to  do — or  who 
ask  alms  under  a  certificate  or  other  instrument  prohibited 
by  law.  Such  persons  are  subject  to  arrest,  and  to  hard 
labour,  on  conviction,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  calendar 
month. 

*  Rdgues  and  vagabonds  are  those  who  commit  any  of  the  be- 
fare^specified  offences,  after  having  been  already  convicted  as 
idle  and  disorderly  persons.  They  are  also  those  who  pretend 
to  tell  fortunes,  or  by  palmistry  or  otherwise  to  deceive  any  of 
the  Queen's  subjects.  Also  all  persons  living  in  barns,  carts, 
and  unoccupied  buildings,  and  who  cannot  give  any  good 
account  of  themselves.  Also  all  venders  of  obscene  objects,  or 
exhibitors  of  indecent  exhibitions,  (and,  by  the  statute  of  1st 
Victoria,  who  sell  indecent  prints  in  shops.)  Also  all  persons 
exposing  their  persons  |  all  individuals  seeking  to  obtain  alms  fov 
exposing  their  wounds  or  deformities ;  all  persons  seeking  to  col- 
lect alms  by  fraudulent  representations;  all  persons  running 
away  from,  and  leaving  unprovided,  their  wives  or  children^;  all 
persons  gambling  or  betting  at  any  table  or  instrument  of  gain 
by  games  of  chance  ;  all  persons  having  in  their  possession  instru- 
menta  which  are  used  for  picking  looks  and  for  burglary,  or 
having  weapons  with  the  intent  of  committing  any  felonious  act; 
all  persons  found  in  any  dwelling-house  or  enclosed  place  for  an 
unlawful  purpose ;  every  suspected  person  or  reputed  thief  fre- 
quenting any  river,  canal,  quay,  wharf,  street,  highway,  &c„ 
with  intent  to  commit  felony.  And  finally,  every  person  appre- 
hended as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person,  who  resists  by  violence 
the  police-officer  arresting  him,  provided  he  be  convicted  of  the 
offence  for  which  the  police-officer  tocdc  him  into  custody  ;  as  well 
as  suspected  persons  and  reputed  thieves. 

The  punishment  for  rogues  and  vagabonds  is  hard  labour  for 
my  time  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Incorrigible  rogues  are  thos^  who  escape  out  of  any  place  of 
Jegal  confinement  before  the  time  of  punishment  has  expired ; 
every  person. who,  having  been  convicted  as  a  rogue  end  vaga- 
bond, shall  again,  after  liberation,  j)erpetrate  th  e  same  or  simnitr 
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offences;  and  any  person  arrestied  as  a  rogae  and  vagabond^  and 
who  shall  violently  resist  the  police  so  arresting  him. 

The  punishment  for  incorrigible  rogues  is  imprisomnent  till 
the  next  quarter-sessions,  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
a  year,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  whipping  of  nude  offenders. 

The  lodging-houses  in  which  vagrants  may  be  suspected  of 
concealing  themselves  are  subject  to  be  searched;  the  monies 
and  effects  found  upon  vagrants  may  be  applied  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  apprehending  and  maintaining  tnem ;  and  the  laws  ia 
force  give  every  facility  towards  the  arrest,  conviction,  and  pun- 
ishment of  offenders.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  act,  England  is 
now  infested,  in  every  part  and  portion  of  her  counties,  though 
undoubtedly  more  in  some  districts  than*  in  others,  with  thou- 
sands of  mendicants. 

Before  we  state  the  reasons  generally  assigned  by  the  occasional, 
or  rather  non*hereditary  and  non-professional  beggars,  for  their 
adoption  of  this  mode  of  life,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  or  un- 
important to  look  at  the  terms,  practice,  and  manoeuvres  of  the 
begging  art. 

There  live,  then,  in  the  midst  and  about  all  the  English 

{copulation,  a  distinct  population,  fearful  in  numbers,  ccmstant- 
y  and  rapidly  increasing,  having  a  language,  manners^  and 
customs  of  its  own — living,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  a 
course  of  life  the  most  immoral  and  profligate ;  and  yet  so 
living,  and  so  increasing,  in  spite  of  the  laws,  in  spite  of  the 
municipal  arrangements  of  the  last  few  years,  so  favourable  to 
their  detection  and  punishment ;  in  spite  of  the  new  poor-law 
arrangements ;  and  in  spite  of  the  general  feeling  that  the 
poor-rates  and  the  unions  ought  to  provide  for  all  real  cases 
of  destitution  and  misery.  This  population  has  its  signs,  its 
free-masonry,  its  terms  of  art,  its  correspondence,  its  halt- 
ing-houses,  its  barns  still  kept  open,  and  even  well  strawed  by 
farmers  and  country  gentlemen  ;  its  public-houses,  its  well- 
known,  and  even  recognised  lodgiDg-houses ;  and  its  mani- 
fold plans  to  extract  or  extort,  to  win  or  to  scold,  out  of  its 
reluctant  but  deceived  victims,  sums  amounting,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  to  not  less  than  L.l, 375,000 ;  being  one^third  of 
the  total  amdiuit  of  poor-rates  I  This  sum  may  at  first  appear 
utterly  extravagant ;  but  it  will  not  be  found  to  be  so  when 
it  is  remembered,  that  on  an  average  each  begging  family 
extorts  L.55  per  annum  from  the  public.  The  annual  poor 
law  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  in  March  11340,  in  Eng- 
land, was,  in  round  numbers,  L. 4,300,000.  In  England, 
including  the  three  ridings  of  Yorkshire,  there  are  forty-two 
counties.     The  population  of  those  counties  is  nearly  fifteen 
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ttiillioQS*  '  If  we  take  at  this  moment  a  rough  and  general^ 

^liough  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  that  population,  witl^  its 

flense  misery  in  towns  and  cities,  and  its  diffused  but  not  less 

individually  intense  misery  in  the  agricultural  districts,  we  may 

fairly  calculate  that  one  out  of  every  one  hundred  is  a  beggar, 

or  lives  in  a  state  of  practical  vagrancy — ^looking,  in  one  form  or 

other,  to  alms  for  support.     The  one-hundredth  part  of  the 

population  is  150,000 ;  and  if  each  begging  family,  raising  L.55 

per  annum  from  the  public  by  alms,  be  estimated  as  consisting 

of  six,  we  shall  have  25,000  English  begging  families,  raising  L.55 

{>er  annum  each,  or  the  total  sum  of  L.  1,375,000.  But  we  be^ 
ieve  that  we  have  underrated,  instead  of  overstated,  the  facts  of  the 
.cas^  in  these  calculations.  In  London  alone  and  its  vicinity,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  tbe  police,  a  very  large  part  of  that  sum 
is  extorted ;  and  we  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  whole- 
sale mendicity  which  is  now  deplorably  manifest  in  the  larger 
English  manufacturing  towns.  We  have  also  omitted  all  Irish 
mendicants ;  and  yet  they  are  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three  in  the  English  agricultural  districts.  Naturally  anxious 
as  we  are  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  exaggeration,  we  are 
still  bound  to  state,  that  the  estimate  we  have  made  is  greatly 
deficient,  and  that  we  have  understated  the  real  statistics. 

This  begging  population  of  England,  existing  and  increasing 
in  spite  of  municipal  police,  and  notwithstanding  the  penalties  of 
the  vagrant  act,  is  divided  into  several  classes ;  and  we  now  pro- 
pose to  draw  upon  a  little  pamphlet,  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  which  has  been  recently  published  at  Birmingham, 
and  which  contains  very  accurate  details  of  the  mendicant  popu- 
lation— written  by  one  who  long  frequented  the  haunts  of  the 
vagrant  community.  The  portion  of  the  community  to  which 
his  details  extend,  belong  principally  to  the  hereditary  and  pro« 
fessional  class  of  beggars. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  thus  proceeds  with  his  descrip- 
tive details : — 

-    *  In  order  folly  to  explain  eaeh  individual  character,  I  shall  begin  with 

those  vagrants  who  generally  obtain  the  most,  and  are  considered  of  the 

^rst  elass^  and  are  by  some  termed  <<  Silver  Beggars,"  but  by  travellers 

. ".  1.URKERS." 

'LuRKBRS  are  persons  who  go  about  with  briefs,  containing  false 
statements  of  losses  by  fire,  shipwrecks,  accidents,  &c.  The  seals  and 
signatures  of  two  or  more  magistrates  are  affixed  to  those  briefs,  and 
they  are  so  well  written,  that  thousands  of  persons  are  daily  imposed 
upon  by  them.  As  there  are  so  many  different  wajs  used  by  these  per- 
sons, it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  each  of  them  separately/ 

The  writer  then  enters  into  details  as  to  *  the  Fire-Lurkers,* 


fit  those  *  who  go  i^bout  begging  for  loss  by  fire*'  Tb«y  hl^rf 
false  briefs,  pretended  to  be  ugoed  by  two  HKigbtratea  mi  ike 
clergyman  of  the  place  where  the  fire  is  alleged  to  have  taken 
place*  The  documents  are  accompanied  by  a  sham  subscript 
tion-book»  and  the  brief  is  called,  in  the  mendicant's  parlance. 
^  a  sham,'  whilst  the  subscription-book  they  name  ^  a  deU« 
.<cate/  With  this  'sham  and  delicate'  the  <lurkers,*  or  beg> 
gars,  proceed  all  over  the  country ;  and  the  author  states  that 
one  man,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  ^  had  been  a  if^lurker 

*  for  fourteen  years,  and  had  travelled  through  every  eoanty  in 
>  England,  and  the  greater  part  (d  Wales.' 

'    Then  there  is, 

'  *^J%9  Shipwreekid  Sail&r*4  Lurk. — Persons  who  go  on  thi^  Inrir, 
generally  represent  themselres  es  captains  or  masters  of  merchant  ehips, 
which  hate  been  wrecked,  and  they  bays,  of  coaree,  loat  all  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  their  pretended  lofts  always  amounts  to  many  hundred  pounds, 
and  sometimes  eyen  to  thousands.  This  class  of  impostors  are  very 
jespectably  dressed,  having  mustaches,  gold  chains,  &c« ;  they  have 
either  a  well-written  brief^  or  one  partly  printed  and  filled  up  with  writ- 
ing, and  the  seals  and  signatures  of  two  or  three  magistrates  are  placed 
at  the  bottom.  I  have  seen  briefs  of  this  description  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  kingdom/ 

He  goes  on  to  say,  that  one  named  Captain  Johnstone  had 

*  followed  the  lurk  of  a  shipwrecked  captain  for  many  years,  had 

*  been  over  every  county  in  England  and  Wales  many  times, 
'  and  obtained  not  only  hundreds,  but  thousands  of  pounds/  He 
relates  various  anecdotes  of  the  most  successful  ^  Lurkers'  in  this 
department. 

*  The  Foreiffner*i  £tifi&.-**Constdera})le  numbers  prooeed  en  this  lark, 

representing  themselves  as  foreigners  in  distress Of  late  years^  by 

fiar  the  greatest  number  have  represented  themselves  as  PcKih  noblemen 
or  gentlemen,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  tyranny  of  Russia  firom  their 

native  country  to  seek  a  refuge* Their  briefs  have  the  names 

and  seals  of  two  magistrates  attached, '  and'  are  always  well  written. 
Whenever  they  present  their  briefs,  they  affect  not  to  be  able  to  speak 
a  word  of  English,  and  the  few  words  they  otter  are  spoken  in  broken 
accents.  .  .  »  One  of  these  Inrkers,  known  among  mendioants  by  the 
nickname  of  ^^  Lord  Dundas,'*  had  often  got  several  pounds  in  a  day, 
.  .  .  There  are  also  many  females  who  go  on  the  foreigner's  lurk.  •  .  . 
I  knew  a  female  who  went  on  the  foreigner's  }nrk>  who  dressed  very 
well ;  she  had  a  boy  with  her,  and  often  succeeded  in  getting  two  or 
three  pounds  in  a  day.  When  she  called  on  any  one,  she  fmttered 
(spoke)  in  French,  and  affected  not  to  be  able  to  converse  in  the  English 
language.' 

4.  •  TheAceidenf  Lurk.-^liuvkerB  qf  this  description  hare  a  sham 
tand  delicate,  (brief  and  book  ;)  and  the  sbam  states,  that  by  some  dread- 
ful accident  the  bearer  has  lost  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  Ws  pro- 
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^pevtf)  •oraetimes.bf  storm,  and  at  other  times'  by  a. flood,  or  in  womb 
other  way  $  but,  in  whatever  way  the  accident  has  happened,  the  bearer 
^ae  always  sufFered  a  r^ry  considerable  loss,  and  is  deprWed  of  the  means 
of  supporting  himself  and  family..  The  snms  raised,  Tary  from  fire 
ehillings  to  a  pound  per  day.' 

5.  *  The  Sick  Luvkr-^Th\s  is  worked  in  so  many  difierent  ways, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  little  on  each*  It  would  seem,  1st, 
That  a  common  method  of  imposing  upon  the  public  is,  by  applying 
blistering  ointment  to  the  arms,  causing  them  to  hare  the  appearance  ^ 
liating  been  badly  scalded,  2(1,  That  others  go  about  with  hands  and 
arms  tied  up,  said  to>  be  injured  by  lightning,-  or  by  some  other  deplored 
Me  accident.  Sd,  Others  affect  fits.  4th,  Others  affect  pregnancy  aad 
destitution.  5th,  Others  obtain  alms  by  the  husband  remaining  sJi  home 
«nd  affecting  indisposition,  in  case  any  one  should  visit  his  lodgings^  to 
examine  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  whilst  -the  wife  goes  out  begging  for 
wine,  rags,  clothes,  &c.,  for  the  sham  invalid*  6th,  Others  pretend  to 
have  bad  wounds,  and  beg  for  linen-rags  and  small  bottles  to  contain  me^ 
dicine  necessary  for  their  cure.  I  saw  a  man  who  got  in  one  day,  by 
this  means,  thirteen  pounds*  weight  of  white  rags,  and  more  than  five 
do^en  of  phial  bottles.  Hags  and  bottles  sell  well.  Ytb,  Others  affect 
to  have  children  confined  with  scarlet  fever^  &c.  &c«,  and  beg  for  them' 
They  state  that  tbey  have  obtained  a  note  to  take  their  children  to  an 
Infirmary  or  to  an  hospital,  and  want  a  few  clothes  and  a  little  money/ 

6.  <  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Lhrh*-^!  have  known  many  persons  of 
both  sexes  who  have  acted  as  if  deaf  and  dumb,  and  by  this  means  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  obtaining  money,  food,  &c.  Many  of  them  pretend 
to  tell  fortunes,  and  frequently  get  something  considerable  by  such  prac- 
tices. They  carry  a  slate  and  pencil  with  them^  to  write  questions  and 
answers.' 

It  would  appear  from  the  pamphlet  before  us,  that  sometimes 
these  deaf  and  dumb  lurkers  affect  «ven  in  the  Jodgingt-hovises  to 
be  thus  afflicted ;  but  in  such  cases  they  are  generally  found  dixt 
by  their  fellow  vagrants. 

7.  <  The  Servants'  Lurk^^^There  are  considerable  numbers. who -go 
on  the  servants'  lurk,  or  as  servants  out  of  place;  and  both  males  and 
females  frequently  succeed  well  in  imposing  on  servants  and  others  by 
false  statements  and  tales  of  distress  %  •  .  ^  ^  The  greater  part  of  those 
who  go  on  this  lurk  are  neatly  dressed,  and  have  exactly  the  appotranee 
of  servants  in  gentlemen's  families.  ,  •  •  %  *  Many  of  them  have  tife 
Court  GtUde,  which,  as  it  contains  a  list  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  en- 
ablcs  them  to  do  the  thing  completely.^ 

8.  *  The  Collier*8  Lurk — This  is  folloxf ed  by  4;hou8ands  who  were 
never  in  a  coal-pit,  and  numbers  of  such  are  daily  imposing  upon  the 
pubHc  as  colliers  out  of  employ.  They  •generally  say  they  have  be«n 
thrown  out  of  work  by  some  accident,  such  as  the  flooding  of  the  woiks 

or  the  falling  in  of  the  pit They  often  go  in  parties  from  two 

to  seven  or  eight.  •  «  •  »  •  Others  have  printed  papers,  which  are  left 
at  each  bouse,  and  called  for  again  in  a  few  hours.  *  •  .  -  •  Others  have 
.writfen  J»tat6nent8  of  the  pretended  aoeideats,  and  r  the  supposed  algna- 
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tares  of  the  masters  of  the  works  are  affixed  to  them.  .  •  ,  •  •  Some  of 
these 'obtain  as  much  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  per  diem/ 

9.  '  The  Weaven^s  Lurk* — There  are  at  the  present  time  great  nam- 
hers  who  go  on  this  lurk,  many  of  them  having  printed  papers  or  small 
handbills^  and  leave  one  at  each  honse,  and  then  call  again  for  them,  and 
to  receive  what  persons  are  disposed  to  give.  •  •  •  •  •  I  have  seen  men 
who  represented  themselves  as  weavers  of  every  kind,  and  from  all  the 
manafacturing  parts  of  the  kingdom — men  who  I  well  knew  bad  never 
been  near  a  loom,  bat  had  been  bom  and  bred  vagrants.' 

10.  *  The  CoUofi'Spinner^s  Lurk. — There  are  many  going  on  this 

lurk  with  printed  papers  or  small  handbills  also Some  who  go 

on  this  lark  carry  sewing  cotton  for  sale^  alleged  to  be  their  own  spin- 
ning. •  .  •  •  •  One  man  I  know,  who  travels  on  this  lark,  has  been 
doing  so  for  twelve  years.  He  sometimes  obtains  as  much  as  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  in  one  day.' 

11.  '  The  Caienderers  ZterA:.-— Those  who  go  on  this  lark  repre- 
sent themselves  as  calenderers  oat  of  employ  through  the  depression  of 
trade  and  improvement  in  machinery.  They,  like  sham  weavers  and 
colliers,  have  false  papers,  which  are  printed,  some  in  poetry.' 

The  sums  raised  by  these  descriptions  of  *  lurks'  must  be  im- 
mense; especially  where  the  individuals  have  a  good  address,  and 
can  explain  and  enforce  the  written  and  printed  appeals  they 
take  with  them.  t» 

*  High-Fli£RS,'  or  begging  letter- writers,  are,  it  would  seem,  the 
next  in  order  of  importance,  after  the  Lurkers.  <  These  begging  letter- 
writers  scribble  false  statements  of  their  having  been  unfortunate  in  basi- 
ness,  or  suffered  great  losses,  which  have  reduced  them  to  a  state  of 
extreme  distress.  In  London,  but  especially  in  the  watering  and  sea- 
bathing places,  these  letters  procure  as  much  as  from  five  shillings  to  one 
pound  per  day.' 

<  Shallow  Coves'  are  <  impostors  begging  through  the  country  as 
shipwrecked  sailors.  They  generally  choose  winter,  and  always  go 
nearly  naked.     Their  object  in  doing  so  is  to  obtain  left-off  clotlies. 

They  have  a  long  pitiful  got-up  tale  of  pretended  distress, 

which  they  shout  through  the  streets,  of  having  been  shipwrecked,  &c. 
ShallowCovesgenerallygoincom/7ante$(or,  technically  speak- 
ing, in  school)  of  from  two  to  ten.  There  is  generally  one  selected  to 
be  the  spokesman.  •  •  •  .  •  As  Shallow  Coves  only  call  at  respectable 
houses,  they  often  obtain  a.  great  deal  of  money.' 

~7-<  Shallow  MoUs '  are  '  females  who,  like  the  Shallow  Coves,  go  nearly 
naked.  They  also  adopt  that  mode  of  begging  in  order  to  obtain  wear- 
ing apparel.  •  •  •  •  «  They  plead  long  and  severe  sickness,  but  only  ask 
for  clothes.  The  clothes  are  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible,  none  being 
ever  kept  for  their  own  use.  •  •  .  .  •  I  knew  one  of  these  who  in  ten 
days  obtained  at  Kings ton-upon- Thames  between  seven  and  eight  pounds' 
worth  of  clothes.' 

'  Cadgers '  are  <  those  who  make  begging. their  trade,  and  depend 
upon  it  for  their  support.  Cadgers  on  the  doionright  are  those  who  beg 
from  door  to  door,  ainl  Cad^trS:  on  thejly  are  those  who  hf^  as  thi^y 
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pass  along  tbe  tober^  (road.)  Cadging  on  tbe  fly  is  a  profitable  occnpa* 
lion  in  tbe  vicinity  of  batbing-places  and  large  towns*  A  person  of  tbie 
<I«Bcnption  generally  gets  many  shillings  in  tbe  course  of  the  day.  Cadging 
on  the  downright  (from  door  to  door)  is,  like  all  other  trades^  getting 
livorse ;  but  still  thousands  do.  very  well  at  it,  and  frequently  get  more 

food  than  they  can  consume I  have  often  seen  food,  which 

DQany  working  people  would  gladly  have  eaten»  shamefully  and  wantonly 
ivasted.' 

<  Cadgbrs*  Children'  (kiddies)  <  are  so  well  instructed  in  the  arts 
of  imposition  by  their  parents,  that  they  frequently  obtain  more  in  money 
and  food  than  grown-up  cadgers.' 

^  Cadger^  Screeving.^There  are  many  cadgers  who  write  short 
sentences  with  chalk  on  the  flags,  and  some  of  them  can  do  it  remark* 
ably  well ;  these  are  called  screevers.  I  have  seen  the  following  sen- 
tences frequently  written  by  them  in  places  where  there  were  numbers 
Eassing  by,  and  where  they  thought  it  would  be  likely  to  get  plenty  of 
alfpence,  (browns,)  and  now  and  then  a  tanner  or  a  bob,  (sixpence  or  a 
abilling.) 

<<  Hunger  is  a  sharp  thorn,  and  biteth  keen.'' 
<<  I  cannot  get  work,  and  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.'^ 

'  I  have  known  them  by  this  means  obtain  seven  shillings  in  a  day.' 

*  Cadger^  sitting  Pad, — Whenever  cadgers  stand  or  sit,  either  in 
towns  or  by  the  roadside,  to  beg,  they  call  it  sitting  or  standing  pad; 
and  this  often  proves  a  very  profitable  method.  Some  of  them  aflect 
blindness :  whilst  others  represent  themselves  as  unable  to  follow  any 
employment,  in  consequence  of  being  subject  to  fits.  Some  cadgers  save 
very  considerable  sums  of  money;  but  these  are  very,  few  compared  with 
tbe  great  number  who  live  by  this  trade  of  beggary. 

*  Match'sellers  never  entirely  depend  upon  selling  matches,  for  they 
cadge  as  well ;  in  fact,  they  only  carry  matches  as  a  cloak  for  beggings 
and  never  offer  them  at  any  house  where  they  expect  to  get  more  with^ 
out  them.  •  .  .  Match-sellers,  as  well  as  all  other  cadgers,  often 
get  what  they  call  "  a  back-door  cant;'*  that  is,  any  thing  they  can  carry 

.   off  where  they  beg,  or  offer  their  matches  for  sale.' 

*  Cross  Coves,  though  they  beg  their  bread,  can  tell  a  long  story 
about  being  out  of  employ  through  the  badness  of  trade,  &e.,  yet  get 
what  they  call  on  the  cross^  (by  theft,)  •  •  one  of  their  chief  modes 
of  getting  things  on  the  cross,  is  by  shoplifting,  (called  grabbing,)  •  .  •  ^ 
another  method  is  to  star  the  glaze,  (u  e.  break  or  cut  the  window.') 

*  Prigs  (or  pickpockets)  are  another  class  of  vagrants,  and  they 
frequent  races,  fairs,  and  prize-fights.  •  •  •  .  Like  cross  coves,  they 
are  generally  young  men  who  have  been  trained  to  vagrancy,  and  have 
been  taught  the  arts  of  their  profession  in  their  childhood.' 

*  Palmers  are  another  description  of  beggars,  who.  visit  shop!  undef 
pretence  of  collecting  harp  halfpence ;  and  to  induce  shopkeepers  to  search 
for  them,  they  offer  thirteen-pence  for  a  shilling's  worth,  when  many  per- 
sons are  silly  enough  to  empty  a  large  quantity  of  copper  on  their  coun- 
ters to  search  for  the  halfpence  wanted.  The  palmer  is  sure  to  have  hia 
hand  amongst  it;  and,  while  he  pretends  to  search  for  the  harp?,  be  con- 
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tiiTM  to  cbheoil  88  latnyu  poniUe  ih  tke  ffalm  i»t  liw'hiiiM^'and  WlMia<* 
•mht  renoTet.bia  hand  from,  the  £»pp<ir8-«Q  the  QQiuiM^r^  aiJw«jr»)iei<ie 
bit  fingers  oiu  straight,  so  thil  the  shopkeeper  hae  aot  the  leMt  Mspi^ 
cioQ  that  he  is  being  robbed.  Sams  Tarying  from  five  to  firteea.«bUliDgs 
per  diem  are  freqaently  got  in  this  way^  by  chitractera  of  that  deacrip* 
lion.*  ...... 

'  The  pampblet  from  which  we  have  made  these  extract^^  eon* 
eludes  with  strong  and  cogent  reasons  and  entreaties  for  not  gir- 
ing»  and  for  refusing  to  give  alms  to  such  vagrants.  It  has 
been  circulated,  we  believe,  very  extensively  in  the  agricultural 
districts  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners ;  and  if  toe  reeom- 
mendations  it  contains  were  attended  to»  and  followed  up  by 
those  for  whose  benefit  the  pamphlet  isiatendedy,  the  art  or  mys^ 
tery,  trade  or  profession  of  begging,  by  those  who  are  broogiit  up 
to  it,  would  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  actually  put  a  stop  to« 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  begging  on  the  part  of  the  desti* 
tute  poor  would  cease;  but  begging,  as  a  science  qf  deception 
and  cajolery,  would  soon  fail. 

JHere  it  is   necessary  to   draw   the  line,  which  throughout 
the  whole  of  our  observations  we  have  endeavoured  to  keep 
steadily  in  view,  between  beggars  from  education  and  sloth,  as 
well  as  from  immoral  habits  ;  and  beggars  from  real  destitution 
and  juisery*     The  little  work  from  which  we  have  extracted  the 
preceding  observations  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  has,  of  course, 
been  confined  to  an  examination  of  the  caseS)  habits,  and  eon* 
duct  of  the  former  class.     But  whilst  their  existence,  if  not  theii 
increase  in  England  is  a  vast  evil,  it  is  not  the  evil  which  presses 
upon  the  EngUsh  counties ;  nor  fAe  evil  to  which  we  look  with 
sorrow  and  apprehension.     Undoubtedly  it  is  a  vast  evil,  that  in 
a  moral.  Christian,  and  enlightened  community^  there  should 
be   thousands  who    prefer,    from   generation     to    generation, 
mendicity  to  labour,  and  crime  to  honesty.     But  this  is  an  e,vii 
which  belongs  to  all  states,  and  which  we  cannot  see  any  possi- 
ble means  of  entirely  extinguishing.     The  evil  which  is  now 
greatly  afflicting  the  English  counties^  and  especially  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  is  the  increase,  not  so  much  of  hereditary  and 
permanent  beggars,  as  of  persons  who  are  really  destitute ;  and 
who,  in  default  of  sufficient  food,  firing,  and  clothing,  come  to 
the  resolution  to  *  travel/  and  to  earn  their  bread  by  walking  from 
morn  to  night  over  amazing  distances,  and  of  begging  by  the 
way. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  show  of  what  description  of  per- 
sons these  new  claimants  on  public  compassion  are  composed, 
and  what  are  the  means  they  resort  to  in  order  to  obtain  relie£ 

No  English  agricultural  labourers  migrate  for  the  purpose  of 

'ging>  when  tney  receive  fifteen  shillings  per  week  for  their 
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yfAgsd.  i:Vcnr]^£^  migrate  for  bi^g^ng^  Stoixi  sgribaltuml  diiiiietr 
whert  tbe  wageS'ara  thirteen  fhillinf^  and  sixpence,  or  even  twelve 
sbiHiogti  "^  But  wh«n  the  English  t«boarer*s  wages  decline  from' 
twetre  shillings  to  iea  and  sixpence,  and  then  fell  tonine  shillings, 
and  even  ta  s^ven,  the  labourer  has  but  three  courses  to  take;^ 
vi2»  to  starve  on  bis  wages^  to  enter  the  union,  or  to  beg.  In 
five  cases  out  of  seven  he  prefers  mendicity.  The  great  reason; 
then^  iii^iiy  mendicity  on  the  part  of  the  English  agricultural 
labourers  is  increasing  is,  that  wages  are  not  high  enough  for  the 
prices  of  provisions,  or  provisions  not  low  enough  for  the  price  of 
labour; 

The  present  lamentable  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
in  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  English  counties,  cannot  be  put  too 
strongly,  or  enforced  on  the  attention  of  the  public  in  too  power- 
ful terms.  The  continuance  of  such  u  state  will  not  only  lead 
t<3i  universal  mendicity,  and  a  vast  augmentation  of  poor-rM^, 
but  will  lead  likewise  to  the  dissolution  of  that  bond  of  union 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  labourer  and  his  employer. 

And  what  is  the  reason  that  the  vagrant  act  is,  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  and  increasingly  in  towns  and  village  districts,  ft 
dead  letter  ?  How  is  it  that  the  English  farmers  oflfer,  yet  mor^ 
frequently  than  ever,  their  barns  and  their  stables  to  the  tnendi^ 
cant  poor,  supplying  them  with  clean  straw  or  hay  ?  How  is  it, 
that  when  the  vagrant  act  declares  that  all  who  wander  abroad^ 
and  beg,  or  gatjiier  alms,  or  cause  their  children  to  do  so,  are  to 
be  deemed  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  and  may  be  arrested^ 
brought  before  a  magistrate  and  convicted,  that  in  the  agricut 
tural  districts  such  An  expedient  is  hardly  ever  resorted  to?  How 
is  it,  that  when  the  vagrant  act  declares  that  every  person  who 
wanders  abroad,  and  trades  without  a  license,  is  an  idle  and  dis* 
erderly  person,  yet  in  the  agricultural  districts  is  never  treated 
as  suchr  How  is  it  that  gipsies,  though  rogues  and  vagabonds 
under  the  same  act,  as  well  as  fortune-tellers,  and  persons  living 
in  barns,  carts,  and  unoccupied  buildings,  without  being  able  to 
give  any  good  account  of  themselves,  are  yet  not  arrested,  not 
taken  before  magistrates,  and  not  condemned? — The  reason  i6 
obvious;  there  is  such  a  mass  of  real  misery  and  destitution  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  that  neither  the  nobility,  clergy,  gentty, 
^OT  magistrates,  will  enforce  the  vagrant  act  against  occasional 
and  non-hereditary  mendicants. 

But  besides  the  agricultural  destitute  labourers  who  will 
not  enter  the  unions,  and  who,  if  they  did  enter,  would  render 
further  buildings  all  over  the  land  for  their  reception  immediately 
iiecessary,  the  Irish  emigrants,  and  the  English  manufacturing 
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poor  have  to  be  taken  into  tlie  account.  They  have  been  ineoiv 
rectly  told,  that  the  agricultural  poor  and  the  agricultural  db- 
tricts  are  not  so  badly  off  as  the  manu&cturing  poor  and  the 
manufacturing  districts;  and  so  they  migrate,  as  beggars,  from 
the  north  to  the  south.  They  migrated  to  the  n<Hrtk  for 
work.  Work  has  stopped ;  labour  is  not  demanded  ;  and  now 
they  return  from  the  north  to  the  south — but  as  beggars.  The 
agricultural  poor  become  beggars ;  because,  with  the  wages  they 
receive,  they  cannot  live.  The  manufacturing  poor  migrate  as 
beggars,  because  they  have  no  wages  at  alL 

Thus  the  tide  of  mendicity  and  misery  rolls  on,  and  threatens 
a  vast  augmentation  for  the  future. 

Both  the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  mendicants  have 
heard  of  the  vagrant  act.  In  some  towns  and  cities  its  provi* 
sions  are  partly  enforced ;  that  is  to  say,  the  policemen  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  extremes  of  the  towns  or  cities,  and  conduct  va- 
grants through  them  without  allowing  them  to  beg.  To  avoid 
this,  however,  beggars  enter  towns  and  cities  in  the  night,  and 
look  about  in  the  daytime  to  watch  the  approach  of  their  live- 
ried enemies.  A  policeman  in  France  is  dressed  like  an  ordi* 
nary  man.  In  England,  his  blue  coat  and  plated  white  but- 
tons are  signals  to  beggars  and  thieves  by  which  they 
profit.  The  vagrant  act,  however,  has  to.be  met;  for  some 
of  its  provisions  are  extensive  and  sweeping.  For  instance,  the 
sellers  of  song^,  of  matches,  of  lucifer  boxes,  of  lace,  of  little 
books,  and  of  a  thousand  other  wares,  in  baskets  through  our 
towns  and  villages,  are,  according  to  that  act»  idle  and  disorderly 

{>ersons,  unless  they  have  a  license.  Now,  none  of  these  have 
icenses — ^not  one;  and  yet  thousands  are  constantly  moving 
about,  adopting  this  form  of  begging  by  preference.  If  a  beg- 
gar be  reprimanded  in  England  for  begging,  his  answer  is,  ^  I 
^  am  not  a  beggar,  sir,  you  see  I  have  got  some  matches  to 
<  sell;"  or,  if  he  has  not  matches,  he  has  something  else.  The 
total  stock  in  trade  is  often  not  worth  a  shilling ;  but  so  long  as 
the  man  carries  something  to  sell,  even  the  policemen  will  not 
ask  for  the  license.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  that  the  English  think 
the  spirit  or  the  machinery  of  the  vagrant  act  too  severe  ?  By 
no  means.  The  reason  is  this — ^no  magistrate  would  convict 
these  people  for  want  of  hawker's  licenses  in  the  present  des- 
titute and  deplorable  condition  of  the  poor. 

We  promised  to  say  something  respecting  the  plans  resorted 
to,  by  the  vastly-increasing  numbers  of  English  and  Irish  men- 
dicants in  England  to  obtain  alms.  The  hereditary  and  the  pro- 
fessional vagrants  live  as  lurkers,  cadgers,  and  so  forth — t.  e.  by 
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fr^udy.  lying,.and  tbieving.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  really 
destitute  agricultural  labourers  and  manufacturing  workmen  who 
heqonae  beggars. 

ist.  They  sing  plaintive  airs  and  tunes,  and  hymns  and  psalms. 

2d,  They  walk  through  a  town  or  village  proclaiming  aloud 
their  wants  and  sufferings,  but  still  walk  on. 

3d,  They  sing  songs,  and  get  money  for  singing. 

4th,  They  play  some  instrument  of  music,  and  solicit  aid. 

5  th,  They  address  you  personally  at  your  houses,  and  tell  their 
real  tales  of  grief. 

6tb,  They  apply  to  you,  imploring  and  beseeching  you  to 
purchase  some  little  articles  wnich  they  have  to  sell.  This  is 
th.eir  favourite  method.  They  hate  to  be  thought  beggars, 
though  they  know  they  are  so. 

7  th,  They  apply  for  work  for  a  day,  or  half  a  day,  and  earn  a 
little  money  sometimes  for  a  few  hours  by  their  labour. 

8th,  They  rush  to  any  public  works  which  may  be  opening, 
and  offer  their  labour  at  much  reduced  prices  in  order  to  obtain 
employment  and  wages. 

Some  of  them,  of  course,  become  corrupted  by  their  new  asso- 
ciates at  the  houses  which  receive  alike  all  classes  of  vagrants 
who  can  pay  for  their  beds  and  their  beer ;  and,  when  once  cor- 
rupted, they  fall  into  the  categories  foreseen  and  described  by 
the  vagrant  act.  But  there  is  always  for  a  long  time  a  very  mark- 
ed distinction,  perceptible  to  every  one,  between  the  hereditary 
and  professional  beggar,  and  the  mendicants  who  become  so  from 
want  and  destitution.  In  too  many  instances,  indeed,  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  young,  and  especially  of  young  girls,  very  soon 
follows  the  first  steps  of  a  begging  life ;  and  those  who  would 
have  shuddered  a  few  months  previously  at  the  commission  of 
even  an  offence,  rush  headlong  into  the  perpetration  of  the  worst 
of  crimes. 

The  magistrates  of  England  have  been  blamed  for  not  exer- 
cising greater  severity  towards  all  vagrants.    But  if  all  the  ^  idle 

*  and  disorderly'  persons  spoken  of  by  the  vagrant  act  were  con- 
ducted, at  this  moment,  before  the  English  justices  of  the  peace, 
they  would  soon  be  unable  to  provide  prisons  and  asylums  for 
even  a  tithe  of  their  number. 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  the  ticket  system  carried  on  in  some 
unions  was  adopted,  with  some  little  alteration,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  *  begging  would  receive  so  great  a  shock,  and  become 

*  such  a  bad  trade,  that  thousands  would  no  longer  follow  it, 
'  but  be  driven  to  do  what  they  never  would  do  otherwise — 

*  namely,  work  for  an  honest  living.' 

But  this  supposes  a  state  of  things  which  does  not  exist  in 
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England.  It  supposes  that  there  is,  with  prbyisiens  dt  their 
present  prices,  labour  and  wages  enough  for  all  who  dow  beg. 
We  know  that  this  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  oase  \  aQ4 
until  it  fthall  be  so,  the  tidtet  ^$tem  would  not  meet)  tho]ig1i  it 
Iniglit  jmitiffate*  the  erlK 

With  reference  to  the  tichei  eyH^m^  ad  some  oi  oar  readers 
may  not  have  examined  it  in  its  details,  we  supply  the  following 
explanation. 

'.  The  ticket  system  is  an  expedient  hit  upon  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  as  well  as  by  other  ene^i^  to  va^raney) 
td  relieve  real  waal,  and  yet  provide  against  tftiposiiion*  Every 
rate*payer  in  a  parish  it  has  been  proposed  to  supply  with  a 
pertain  number  of  blank  tickets^  to  oe  filled  up  by  hisQ)  or  her, 
in  favour  of  any  vagrants  demanding  teUef.  The  tickets  are  to 
be  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  Uoi^n  House  to  which  the 
poor  of  the  parish  are  sent  to  reside^  and  the  governors  are  to 
supply  the  applicant  with  lodgring  or  food>  Some,  indeed,  pro- 
pose that  the  ticket  should  be  vaiid  within  twenty  miles'  distance 
of  the  spot  where  it  was  given.  The  author  of  ^he  pamphlet 
above  rcdferred  to,  says-— 

•  <  Td  dlirrj  dat  the  ticket  Kyslem  ^fecfuaily)  it  woald  not  only  reqvire 
th«  fianctioa  of  tfas  poor  law  commisBionere^  b&t  the  hearty  eo-operation 
of  the  gnardians  and  rate-payers.  It  will  he  further  necessary,  that  every 
4VOikhouse  be  provided  with  apartments  for  the  reception  of  tramps,  and 
with  )a|>our  for  them  to  do 5  that  every  rate-payer  be  supplied  with  plenty 
of  the  following,  or  some  such  kiud  of  tickets,  to  give  to  persons  solicit- 
ing relief,  and  never  give  money  or  food ;  and  that  such  a  ticket  be  a 
note  of  admission  into  any  workhouse  to  ^hich  it  may  hh  directed  within 
twenty  mileS  of  the  persoVi's  house  sendirig  it. 

<  To  the  Governors  of  Unl<m  Workhouse. 

Admit  ,  who  sofllcits  relief  in  consequence  of 

,  and  charg'e  it  to  the 
account  of  the  overseers  of  my  parish. 

P,.  B» 
Hate-payer  'Of  ^e  parish  of 
Dated  this  day  of  184    • 

<  Ob  the  Other  ^ide  of  the  note  should  he  printed — ^<  The  person 
using  this  note  (supposing  him  to  go  iptp  workhouse  in  the  eveniiig)  will 
be  allowed  a  supper  of  seven  ounces  of  bread  and  two  ounces  of  cheese^ 
a  bed ;  and  for  breakfast,  a  pint  of  gruel  aad*  seven  "ounces  of  breads  for 
which  he  must  do  two  hours  work  before  leaving  in  the  morning.  If 
he  presents  the  «ote,  or  remains  in  during  the  day,  he  will  tiot  be  alldwed 
to  go  out  till  t^e  mbrriiugf  following,  and  will  be  required  to  work  the 
liburs  the  other  inmates  do,  aiid  at  the  usual  mekMimes  havfe  the  diet  of 
tbe  house.    Children  and  the  isitk  will  be  dieted  W  disteretida." ' 

If  the  vagranj;  act  be  not  enforced  against  the  b^^di^ary  aoitl 
profteaoThal  mendieants  <tf  England)  at  leiast  titfs  «lcfc^  #f«tem 
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should ;  •and  if  all  classes  of  the  English  people  would  resolve 
on  not  relieving^  such  mendieants  by  any  oth^er  neaxi^y  tbeyr  ^li^e 
would  be  certain-^thejr  must  yield*  But  in  the  presenjt  sUt^  of 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  destitute  poor,  who  .are  beg- 
gars for  the  time  being,  and  who  are  so  from  a  real  pressure  of 
want  and  misery,  the  Engiiiih  peit^le^  as  a  nation^  wilt  not  apply 
the  ticket  system  to  them.  It  wUl,  bowev^,  be  enquired,  ^  what 
^  right  have  eve^  the  agricultural  or  manufacturing  destitute  p<M)r 
'  to  complain,  when  an  adequate  provision  has  been  made  ifor 
^  them  by  the  workhouse  system  of  the  poor  laws  ?  and  what  right 
*  have  they  to  refuse  the  i:elief  offered  them  by  that  system,  and 
^  become  beggars?' 

We  have  so  recently  ddended  the  workhouse  system,  ajdd  the 
conduct  of  the  poor  law  commissioners  in  enforcing  it,  that  there 
is  no  other  answer  necessary  on  our  part,  than  the  answer  of 
fact;  viz.  that  there  is  an  immense  and  constantly-increasing 
number  of  destitute  labourers  and  ipanufacturing  poor,  who  ^iU 
not,  until  they  have  made  every  other  elTort  to  prevent  it,  be* 
come  parish  paupers.  They  will  sing,  sell  little  wares,  tell  their 
tales  of  misery,  and  beg ;  and  try  all  of  these  expedients  befi^i^ 
they  will  consent  to  enter  the  unions*  Of  course,  iiHsofne  c^se^ 
this  decision  is  the  result  of  indolence,  but  in  a  maltitude  of 
others  it  results  from  a  love  of  independence. 

If  those  l^ibourers  and  artisans  who  decide  ob  rejecting  paro* 
chial  relief  according  to  the  workhouse  system,  and  on  taking  ito 
the  life  of  vagrants,  could  but  foresee  the  wretchedness,  9iiilery» 
degradation,  corruption,  and  vice,  to  which,  in  so  n^any  instancet^ 
that  decision  must  lead  them,  we  confess  we  think  well  enougjb 
of  the  Exiglisli  working  classes  to  feel  convinced  that  they  wc^ld 
come  to  another  decision.  But  with  this  we  have  at  present  m 
concern.  T^ey  have  wages  too  low,  or  no  wages  at  all)  or  tbe 
necessaries  of  li£e  too  dear.  Something  miiist  h^  done,  but  what 
that  something  must  be,  we  have  no  intention  at  ptresent  to  dis- 
cuss ;  as  we  liave  already  stated  at  the  commencement  oi 
article. 


•W.  ■'» 
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Art.  VII. — Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 
By  William  Mure  of  Caldwell.  2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh, 
1842. 

TOURS  by  Englishmen  in  Greece  have  not  been  published  in 
numbers  so  very  oppressive  as  those  which  have  been 
devoted  to  Italy ;  but  even  they,  we  fear,  have  been  so  numerous, 
that  the  public  will  question  strictly  the  author  of  every  new 
Grecian  tour,  whether  he  has  any  thing  to  tell  which  they  have 
not  long  ago  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing.  The  series  of 
travels  in  Greece  and  the  adjoining  regions,  given  to  the  world 
by  our  countrymen  during  the  recent  period  which  began  with 
the  journeys  of  Dr  Clarke,  embraces  hardly  any  work  that  is 
quite  worthless,  and  many  that  possess  very  distinguished  value. 
A  few  of  them  have  high  literary  merit  as  compositions,  or  as 
evidences  of  scholarship ;  some  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the 
classical  monuments ;  and  two  or  three  have  gone  far  towards 
laying  the  foundation  for  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  topography  of  Greece  and  her  colonies.  It  can  make  no 
part  of  our  plan,  amidst  an  overflow  of  other  matter,  to  aim 
at  appreciating  in  detail  the  works  which  belong  to  this  class. 
But  one  group  of  them  may  be  fitly  mentioned,  botb  because 
it  would  be  unjust  to  speak  of  investigations  in  Greece  with- 
out naming  them,  and  because  the  nature  of  them  tends  to  a 
further  remark  which  we  are  desirous  of  making.  We  allude 
to  the  topographical  works  of  Colonel  Leake.  These  receive  but 
insufficient  praise  when  it  is  said,  not  only  that  in  all  essential 
qualities  they  are  models  of  their  kind,  but  that  his  researches, 
prosecuted  though  they  were  under  manifold  disadvantages, 
must  continue  to  form  the  basis  of  all  that  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  towards  completing  our  systematic  knowledge  of  the  inte- 
resting subject  which  has  worthily  occupied  so  many  years  of  the 
veteran  scholar's  life. 

But  after  all  that  has  been  performed,  there  yet  remains  ample 
scope  for  doing  more ;  and  there  are,  in  particular,  two  purposes 
which,  jointly  or  separately,  travellers  in  Greece  may  still  war- 
rantably  pursue,  and  the  attainment  of  which  will  fully  justify 
them  in  publishing  the  results  of  their  labours.  First,  there  is 
abundant  room  for  original  observation,  both  in  the  departments 
of  research  which  have  been  partly  cultivated  already,  and  in 
new  ones  which,  till  the  recent  changes  in  the  state  of  Greece, 
it  was  impossible  to  approach.  Much  obscurity  still  hangs  over 
many  points  of  the  classical  topography,  and  of  the  history 
-^-^  condition  of  the  antique  monuments,  both  in  Greece  itself 
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and  in^  the  neighbouring  Hellenic  countries.  The  richness  of 
the  vein  which  still  remains  to  be  worked  in  the  Grecian 
colonies,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  valuable  researches  of 
Mr  Fellows  in  Asia  Minor;  and  Mr  Pashley's  residence  in 
Crete  has  shown  how  abundant  the  fruit  is  which  may  be 
gathered  even  in  continental  Greece  and  the  islands,  by  a  travel- 
ler who,  adequately  prepared,  chooses  a  narrow  range  of  enquiry, 
and  devotes  himself  for  a  long  period  to  personal  investigation 
within  its  limits.  The  political  and  social  condition  of  the 
Greek  nation,  again,  constitutes  a  class  of  facts  which,  partially 
investigated  before  the  revolution,  has  assumed  since  that  event 
an  aspect  entirely  new,  and  presents  phenomena  deserving  and 
demanding  close  and  philosophical  observation. 

Secondly,  while  there  thus  presents  itself  an  abundance  of  un- 
exhausted matter,  the  method  of  using  both  the  new  matter  and 
the  old,  offers  opportunities  for  not  less  improvement.     Works 
possessing  at  once  high  literary  merit,  and  great  value  as  instru- 
ments for  communicating  satisfactory  and  systematic  information 
to   ordinary   readers,   might   be   composed,    by  travellers  who, 
although  fully  qualified  for  original  discoveries,  may  not  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  make  any.     Such  writers  might  be 
entitled  to  rank  far  higher  than  mere  compilers;  and  they  might 
performer  Grecian  topography,  antiquities,  and  statistics,  a 
task  which  our  original  investigators  have  failed  to  accomplish 
The  most  picturesque  and  animated  of  our  tours  by  Englishmen 
in  those  regions,  convey  information  which  is  either  fragmentary 
or  deficient  in  solidity  ;  those,  again,  which  are  most  valuable  as 
receptacles  of  knowledge,  are  repulsive,  by  reason  of  their  form 
or  their  bulk,  or  both. 

It  is  time  to  ask  whether  Mr  Mure  has  been  justified  in  giving 
his  Tour  to  the  public,  by  its  aptness  to  serve  either,  or  both,  of 
the  purposes  thus  indicated  as  worthy  of  attainment.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  has.  We  will  not,  indeed,  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  in  either  department  he  has  done  all  which 
might  have  been  done ;  nor  that  every  thing  which  he  has  done 
is  performed  in  the  very  best  manner ;  but  his  work  possesses 
no  inconsiderable  merit,  both  for  the  novelty  which  belongs  to  a 
good  deal  of  its  matter,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  his  materials 
are  treated. 

His  travels  occupied  two  months  in  the  spring  of  1838,  during 
which  time  he  visited  Corfu  and  Ithaca,  traversed  Northern 
Greece  from  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloiis  to  Sunium,  and  made 
the  circuit  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  few  weelcs  thus  appro- 
priated were  of  course  insufficient  for  allowing  him  to  observe 
the    country   at  large  with   any  great  minuteness  \    but    he 
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appeftrs  to  hare  apportioned  bi»  time  very  jadicidnsly  5  aiid  in  a 

region  Hke  Greece,  which  is  so  small  in  extent,  amt  whieh  has 
been  risited  and  reported  upon  so  often  already,  previons  pre- 
paration and  activity  on  the  ronte  will  enable  one  to  effect  a 
great  deal  within  a  very  short  period.  The  time  at  which  Mr 
Mare  visited  Greece,  was  favourable  fdr  examinatidn  both  of 
antiquities  and  of  the  existing  position  of  the  people ;  although 
opportunities  yet  more  auspicious  will  be  enjoyed  by  future  tra- 
vellerd,  whei)  the  new  kingdom  shall  have  attained  completely, 
both  internal  consolidation  and  settled  relations  with  its  neigh- 
bours. He  has- watched,  sagaciously  and  with  lively  interest, 
several  of  the  classes  of  phenomena  which  were  presented  to  his 
view,  and  upon  these  he  has  communicated  thh  results  of  his 
observations. 

The  original  merit  of  his  book,  however,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  Ke  essentially  in  new  elucidaiioni^,  either  of  classical  topo- 
graphv  or  of  classical  monuments.  At  least,  such  elucidations 
form  but  a  small  part  of  the  work,  although  several  of  those 
which  occur  are  very  interesting,  and  vouch  not  only  for  the 
author's  pos^session  of  an  excellent  turn  for  observation,  but  for 
his  proficiency  ifi  a  sound  and  liberal  school  of  archseoiog^cal 
criticism.  The  facts  which,  in  this  department,  Mr  Mure  has 
been  absolutely  the  first  to  impart  to  the  English  pubHi,  are,  if 
We  mistake  not,  just  three — the  site  of  the  Herseum  or  Temple 
of  the  Argive  Juno,  neat  Mycense ;  the  existence  of  two  arched 
gateways,  unobserved  by  Leake,  (who,  however,  had  found  in 
the  pame  place  another  gate  of  that  construction,)  among  the 
Cyclopian  rtiins  of  QSoiadse ;  and  the  existetice  of  an  ancient 
arched  bridge  at  a  spqt  called  Xerokampo,  crossing  a  tributary 
of  the  Laconian  river  Eurotas. 

The  $itd  of  the  Herseum — an  object  of  fruitless  search  to  pre- 
<?^ding  travellers — is  supposed  by  Our  author,  and  (as  vre  think) 
Justlyj  to  have  beeii  identified  by  the  late  General  Gordon,  who, 
after  repeated  excursions  made  in  vain  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering the  spot,  came  upon  it  by  chance  while  Out  on  a  shooting 
tmrty.  The  principal  remains  consist  of  a  conspicuous  Cyclopian 
wall.  The  eminence  On  which  this  ruin  stands,  aiid  the  lesser 
fragments  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  same  placcj  are  described 
with  minuteness ;  yet  not  with  more  than  scholars  would  expect 
io  find  bestowed  on  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Grecian 
fentples,  now  for  the  first  time  made  known.  Mr  Mure's  obser- 
vations at  CErtiadae  arid  Xerokampo  bear  upon  the  vexed  ^  ques- 
*  tion^of  ihfe  age  and  maniifetin  Which  the  aticient  Greeks  became 
acqu^itited  with  the  use  of  the  keyed  arch ;  and  the  specimens 
described  by  Wm  tv|ll  swell  usfefully  tfa^  M  of  examples  which 
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qetl  qn  the  antiquaries  of  art  to  ifevise  tljiat  little  a^ctipn  of  tb^i; 
9cieqoe. 

We  repeat,  what  we  hinted  a  little  ago,  tbats  curiQiis  and 
valuable  as  are  faets  like  thofie  which  are  thus  pointed  opt,  the  eol* 
leetiqn  of  twp  or  three  of  them  is  hardly  au  exquse  for  bestowing 
on  the  public  any  thing  mpre  than  a  contributioi)  or  two. to  sonie 
periodical  work.  They  form  an  excellent  basis  for  such  papers  as 
the  author  has  contributed  to  the  ^  Rheinisches  Museum/  apd  to 
the  Annals  of  the  Roman  Archaeological  Institute-     But  they 
scarcely  carry  weight  enough  to  ballast  two  octavo  volumes,  de- 
signed (w^  borrow  a  continuation  of  our  metaphor  from  an  eminent 
professor  of  the  Bathos)  to  float  (hrough  the  channel  of  criticism 
into  the  haven  of  public  approbation.     They  might  have  seryedf 
however,  as  good  adjuncts  or  interludes  in  a  single  volume,  the 
staple  of  which  would  have  been  most  creditably  made  qp  of  two 
other  groups  of  Mr  Mure's  chapters  ;  by  far  the  ablest  and  most 
Valuable  which  he  has  devpted  to  the  antiquities  of  Greece. 
The  one  group  embraces  the  Homeric  topography  of  Ithaca ;  the 
other  deals  with  the  topography  of  Athens,  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  its  classical  monuments*     We  willingly  dwell  fpr  a  t}me 
upon  the  elucidationii  which  the  author  has  bestowed  upon  ea^^h 
of  these  interesting  topics* 

For  the  details  of  the  ^  Ithaoan  Questions/  howeveri  we 
must  refer  to  the  book  itself*  These  classical  discussions  are  con* 
ducted  not  only  with  great  good  sense  and  aouteness,  but  with 
much  liveliness ;  and  the  scenery  is  described  in  a  clear  and  ex<* 
tremely  pleasing  manner.  On  the  points  directly  mooted  it\ 
reference  to  the  Ithaca  of  Homer,  and  to  the  proper  method  or 
reconciling  the  poetic  description  with  the  naked  reality,  we 
unreservedly  concur  both  in  t|ie  author's  general  cpqp}u9ionS| 
and  in  most  steps  of  the  process  by  which  he  reaches  th^n).  In 
both  respects,  Sir  William  (jeU's  work  on  Ithaca  stands  immea? 
surably  lower.  But  one  article  there  is  in  Mr  Mure's  Homeric 
<;reed,  which  indicates  a  degree  of  vagueness  not  to  have  been 
expected  from  one  so  faipiliar,  as  he  evidently  is,  with  the  specu- 
lations of  the  best  German  critics.  We  are  tempted,  therefore, 
to  state  some  views  as  to  the  geography  of  the  Odjs^ey,  whfch, 
while  they  may  form  a  supplement  to  this  part  of  hm  work,  admit 
of  being  aptly  illustrated  trom  his  own  pages. 

We  would  say,  then,  that  the  geography  of  the  Odyssey  cap- 
npt  bp  understood,  uple^s  the  scenes  of  the  pben^  l)e  regarded  a^ 
fj^ling  iQtp  three  separate  classes — the  sceiies  ifhich  the  |)oet 
described  from  his  own  knowledge — the  scenes  which  he  described 
tram  report — the  scenes  which  were  quite  imaginary. 

To  UkB  ^rst  sectio^  ^f  thi»  geographical  system  belong,  those 
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few  spots  of  the  Grecian  continent,  to  which,  for  a  time,  the 
action  is  transferred.  To  it  belongs  also,  beyond  question,  the 
rocky  isle  of  Ithaca,  the  domain  in  which  Odysseus  dwelt,  and 
bore  sway  as  an  overlord  over  the  tributary  princes.  AU  these 
are  scenes  not  only  real,  but  directly  known  to  the  poet — scenes, 
however,  which,  as  we  must  not  fail  to  recollect,  are  treated 
by  him  in  the  poetical  and  ideal  fashion.  We  must  not,  like 
Vblcker,  deny  reality  to  Homer's  Ithaca  more  than  to  his  Pylus 
or  his  Sparta.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not,  with  Gell, 
derogate  from  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  poet's  genius,  by 
endeavouring  to  discover,  in  the  reality,  a  counterpart  to  every  * 
feature  of  beauty  with  which  his  imagination  adorned  what  it 
adventured  to  describe.  In  reference  to  this  class  of  the  Homeric 
scenery,  our  author's  introductory  remarks  deal  justly  with  both 
of  the  erroneous  opinions. 

'  The  inopression  which  a  personal  visit  to  this  island  can  hardly  fail  to 
leave  on  the  mind  of  the  impartial  student  of  Homer  is,  that. so  great  is 
the  general  resemblance  between  its  natural  features  and  those  of  the  one 
described  in  the  Odyssey,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  to  discover  in  each 
case  a  bay,  rock  cavern  or  mountain,  answering  to  his  description,  as  to 
decide,  among  the  many  that  present  themselves,  on  the  precise  one 
which  he  may  happen  to  have  had  in  view.  In  estimating  the  amount 
or  value  of  this  correspondence,  he  will  also  bear  in  mind  bow:  unreason- 
able it  were  to  exact  from  the  poet  of  any  age,  although  possessed  of  the 
closest  personal  familiarity  with  the  district  selected  for  his  scene  of 
action,  the  rigid  accuracy  of  the  land-surveyor,  or  to  deny  bim  the  privi- 
lege of  his  profession,  even  in  his  description  of  real  objects,  to  depart  a 
little  from  the  truth,  where  a  slight  variation  of  site  or  appearance  was 
necessary  to  their  full  effect.  To  pronounce,  therefore,  as  some  have 
done,  in  the  face  of  so  great  a  mass  of  general  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  Homer  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  Ithaca,  because  the  more  fas- 
tidious commentator  may  find  difficulty  in  arranging  on  his  classical 
atlas,  consistently  with  existing  appearances,  the  hut  of  Eumaeus,  the 
fountain  of  Arethusa,  or  the  port  of  Phorcys,  were  almost  as  unreason- 
able as  to  deny  the  author  of  Waverley  any  personal  knowledge  of  Scot- 
land, because  of  an  equal  difficulty  of  identifying  the  bay  of  EUangowan 
or  the  castle  of  Tillietudlem. 

*  Equally  unwarrantable,  on  the  other  side,  ve  the  attempts  of  the 
more  orthodox  school  of  Homeric  interpreters,  to  force  on  existing  ob- 
jects or  localities  a  closeness  of  harmony  with  his  descriptions,  such  as 
was  doubtless  as  little  congenial  to  his  own  taste  as  conducive  to  the 
interest  of  his  poem ;  and  this  over-subtlety,  as  displayed  in  the  elegant 
but  not  very  critical  work  of  Gell,  the  patriarch  of  modern  Ithacan  topo- 
graphers, is  among  the  chief  causes  that  have  led  some  of  bis  successors 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that,  while 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  recognize  a  strong  general  resem- 
blance between  the  descriptions  of  scenery  contained  in  any  poetical  work 
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of  deep  interest,  and  the  real  localities  to  which  they  refer,  it  would  tend 
but  little  to  enhance  this  pleasure,  could  I  be  convinced  of  the  accuracy 
of  all  their  minutest  details,  even  to  the  back-door,  kitchen,  and  draw-well 
of  the  hero*s  dwelling.'— (Vol.  i.  pp.  60-61.) 

Thus  much  for  one  extreme  of  the  Homeric  system  of  geogra- 
phy.    Diametrically  opposed  to  it  stands  the   other  extreme, 
whose  distinctive  character  Mr  Mure  seems  to  apprehend  less 
clearly,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  hesitating  manner  in  which  he 
mentions  the  claims  of  another  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  be  held 
as  representing  a  prominent  scene  in  the  Odyssey.     He  does  not 
indeed  believe  that  Corfu  represents  Scheria,  and  his  scepticism 
is  assuredly  well  founded ;  but  he  does  not  make  the  denial  with 
sufficient  boldness,  nor  does  he,  apparently,  recognise  clearly  the 
principle  upon  which  the  denial  rests.     In  the  class  of  Homeric 
scenes  with  which  we  now  deal,  lie  names  signifying  spots  which 
never  existed,  and  which  were  never  conceived  as  existing  by 
the  poet  himself.     To  this  class  must  be  referred  the  greater 
number  (and  some  would  include  in  it  all,  without  exception) 
of  the  scenes  in  which  the  wandering  prince  of  Ithaca  appears, 
till  he  is  landed  at  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs  on  the  beach  of  his 
native  isle.     These   are   regions  situated   in  a  world   of  mere 
imagination — their  place  as  unreal  as  their  dwellers  and  adven- 
tures are  wild  and  fantastical.     It  matters  nothing  to  us  that 
wrong  notions  have  been  entertained  as  to  these  poetical  spots — 
notions  nourished  sometimes  by  national  and  locsd  vanity,  always 
by  erroneous  comprehension  of  that  which  is  the  essence  of  old 
poetical  tradition.    We  care  not  though  from  the  days  of  Timaeus 
the  Sicilians  claimed  for  their  own  delightful  island  the  conse- 
crated name  of  Thrinacria,  where  pastured  the  sacred  herds  of 
the  Sun  ;  and  though  there  also  Thucydides,  and  Euripides,  and 
Polybius,  placed  the  Cyclopes  and  the  bloodstained  den  of  Poly- 
phemus.    We  disregard  with  equal  confidence  the  belief  which 
(perhaps  springing  up  early  in  the  Post- Homeric  days  of  Greece, 
caught  eagerly  by  the  Roman  poets,  and  echoed  by  Strabo  and 
the  other  Greek  flatterers  of  their  nation)  pointed  to  the  coasts 
of  Southern  Italy  as  containing  the  Isle  of  Circe,  the  terrific 
ocean-pass  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the  pastoral  haunts 
of  the  gigantic  Lsestrygones.     Even  less  ground  is  there  for 
identifying  with  Corcyra,  or  with  any  spot  on  this  prosaic  earth, 
the  poetic  region  of  Scheria,  the  seat  of  the  blessed  Phaeacians, 
the  fairyland  of  Grecian  legends,  the  ideal  of  Grecian  happi- 
ness, and  beauty,  and  virtue.     This  Elysian  picture  is  as  unreal 
as  that  to  which  it  is  a  counterpart — the  dismal  scene  at  the 
gloomy  frontiers  of  the  earth,  where  the  wanderer  offered  sacri- 
fice to  evoke  the  shadows  of  the  unhappy  dead.     If  we  look  fqr 
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any  of  tbese  seenes  on  the  map,  it  »bauld  be,  as  Payne  Knigbt 
sareastically  adyised,  in  the  same  latitude  with  Utopia,  or 
Brobdignae^. 

But  lastly,  (although  neithei^  Nitzsch  nor  the  other  Homeric 
critics,  whose  views  we  chiefly  follow,  have  brought  out  this 
point  with  sufficient  distinctness,)  there  are  clearly  some  par- 
ticulars in  the  geography  of  the  Odyssey  which  cannot  be  satis- 
'  factorily  explained  by  a  reference  to  either  of  these  two  classes — 
the  scenes  real  and  known  to  the  poet — the  scenes  invented, 
whether  by  himself  or  by  the  framers  of  the  older  fiibles.  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  recognise  a  third  class  of  cases,  in  which  Homer 
describes  poetically  scenes  regarded  by  him  in  a  different  light. 
These,  if  they  did  not  really  ^zist,  were  at  any  rate  supposed  by 
him  to  do  so;  but  they  were  known  to  him  only  from  vague 
rumours,  such  as  the  unexact  stories  of  Grecian  mariners,  or  the 
tales  of  other  travellers,  set  forth  with  a  rich  garniture  of  dis- 
tortion and  exaggeration.  In  the  question,  how  many  of  the 
scenes  in  the  Odyssey  ought  to  be  referred  to  this  intermediate 
class,  lies,  as  we  venture  to  think,  the  principal  field  for  contro- 
versy which  is  still  iairly  open  to  the  geographical  annotators  on 
Homer.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  narrow  the'class  by  including 
in  it  no  more  than  the  very  first  steps  in  the  hero's  journey — the 
Cicones  and  the  Lotophagi ;  and  in  this  view  we  might  consider 
the  purely  fabulous  part  of  the  tale  to  begin  with  the  darkness,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  adventurers  sail  towards  the  rude  haven 
of  the  Cyclopes,  as  it  ends  with  the  happy  slumber  which  her- 
alds the  restoration  of  the  chief  to  his  native  isles*  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  doubt,  with  some  show  of  reason,  whether, 
in  separating  thus  strongly  between  the  purely  and  the  partially 
invented,  we  do  not  take  things  too  strictly,  tpo  academically, 
too  Teutonically  ;  we  may  doiibt  whether,  even  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  Ulysses'  adventures,  and  even  throughout  the  marvel- 
lous tale  which  he  tells  to  his  believing  hosts  in  Scheria,  there 
do  not  occur  scenes  which,  to  the  poet's  own  mind,  presented  the 
same  mixed  character  as  the  account  of  the  Lotophagi.  But,  in 
endeavouring  to  systematize  our  notions  of  the  literary  questions 
to  which  the  work  before  us  has  invited,  we  have  already,  perhaps, 
travelled  a  little  out  of  the  record.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
return  ere  we  altogether  lose  sight  of  our  traveller  and  his  tour. 
We  pass  to  another  section  of  his  book,  being  that  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  seeming  to  us,  not  less  than  the  chapters  on 
Ithaca,  to  make  good  his  claim  to  be  held  an  imparter  of  original 
information.  ^  At  Athens  he  finds  iione  of  those  primitive  forti- 
fications, amidst  which,  botji  in  other  parts  of  Northern  Greece, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus,  he  labours  tvith  a  zeal 
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as  indefatigable  as  if'  he  were  bimself  an  aboriginal  Pelasgian. 
'f*or  more  than  twenty  centuries  the  turf  has  grown,  and  the  flocks 
liave  wandered,  among  those  solitary  rocks  where  rose  the  Tita- 
:nic  ruins  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae.  In  the  heart  of  Attica,  per- 
liaps,  where  the  Cephisus  and  Ilissns  flowed  beneath  the  rock  of 
Athene^  no  monuments  had  ever  been  reared  emulating  the  mas« 
siveness  of  the  stupendous  piles  which  yet  stand  upon  the  heights 
of  Argolis ;  and  when  more  civilized  generations  had  crowned  the 
Ceeropian  Hill  with  its  Ionian  Acropolis,  nothing  was  there  left 
of  the  barbaric  times,  except  some  portions  of  the  northern  walls, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  a  fortress  erected  by  Pelasgians;  probably 
by  some  remnant  of  that  wonderful  race,  later  and  less  powerful 
than  those  who  had  elsewhere  toiled  like  earth-born  giants.  The 
chief  antiquities  of  Athens  belong  to  the  proudest  and  brightest 
times  of  Hellenic  civilization.  They  have  been  visited,  as  objects 
of  pilgrimage,  by  men  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  theearth.  They 
bave  been  described  and  depicted  times  without  number.  But  both 
in  their  state  and  in  the  opportunities  for  investigating  their  his- 
tory, the  late  vicissitudes  in  the  political  position  of  Greece  have 
brought  about  changes  of  the  most  remarkable  kind.  Of  these 
changes,  the  work  under  our  notice  gives  an  excellent  account, 
whichtomost  of  its  readers  willjAvesuspect,  be  entirely  new;  while 
there  can  be  few  who  wUl  not  derive  additional  matter  for 
thought,  both  from  the  facts  and  from  the  opinions  expressed  in 
Tregard  to  them. 

Before  the  emancipation  of  Greece,  our  knowledge  of  Athe- 
nian topography,  chiefly  imparted  through  countrymen  of  our 
own,  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  utmost  point  which  it 
could  be  expected  to  attain,  so  long  as  the  country  should  remain 
in  the  hands  of  its  Turkish  masters.  The  pen  had  done  its 
best,  and  in  some  instances  its  worst ;  what  remained  to  be  done 
was  the  function  of  the  pick-axe.  There  had  been  more  than 
enough  of  dissertation-writing,  as  well  as  of  tourist-raptures : 
what  was  wanted  was  a  scheme  of  intelligent  excavations.  That 
which  the  French,  during  their  occupation  of  Italy,  began  to  do 
for  Rome,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  rulers  of  Greece 
would  do  for  Athens — laying  open  to  the  eye  the  ruins  of  the 
classical  times,  which  were  built  up  amidst  the  Turidsh  and 
Frankish  fortifications  of  the  Acropolis,  or  buried  beneath  the 
soil  and  the  hovels  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  rode.  The 
state  of  Athens  was  alluringly  favourable  for  such  operations; 
singularly  So,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  ground  containing 
the  relics  of  Rome. 

The  precious  opportunity  was  unused.  It  may  be  more  just 
to  say  that,  with  regard  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  it  was 
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deliberately  annihilated.  The  selection  of  Athens  as  the  seat  o£ 
King  Otho's  sovereignty,  whether  politically  right  or  wrong, 
was  extremely  unfortunate  for  the  classical  monuments  of  the 
place.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  likely  to  be 
most  disadvantageous  on  account  of  the  risks  to  which  it  exposed 
the  architectural  works  already  known,  or  on  account  of  the 
obstacles  which  it  threatened  to  interpose  in  the  way  of  further 
investigations.  But  a  second  error  was  added  to  the  first.  Even 
if  Athens  must  be  the  seat  of  government,  the  new  metropolis 
might,  it  should  seem,  have  been  so  placed  as  to  interfere  little, 
or  not  at  all,  with  the  buried  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  .  This  wise 
abstinence  was  not  practised.  The  Greco- Bavarian  Athens  lies 
entirely  within  the  Athens  of  Theseus,  Themistocles,  and  Had- 
rian; and  in  that  space  it  occupies  precisely  the  spots  where 
many  of  the  finest  ancient  structures  stood,  and  where  many  of 
their  ruins  must  still  lie  buried.  In  the  plain,  therefore,  all  hope 
of  further  discoveries  is  at  an  end.  Little  or  nothing,  also,  has 
been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  lower  eminences  about  the 
city,  where  were  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  the  Museum.  The 
identification  of  Mount  Saint  George  with  Lycabettiis,  which  our 
author  rightly  considers  to  be  satisfactorily  made  out,  was  first 
stated,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  Dr  Wordsworth.  In  the  case  of  the 
Theseion,  as  it  would  appear,  the  German  antiquaries  in  Greece 
have  indicated  a  tendency  to  that  revolutionary  system  of  arch- 
aeology which,  with  various  success,  they  have  applied  to  monu- 
ments and  sites  in  Rome.  The  summary  with  which  we  are 
favoured,  of  the  arguments  by  which  Dr  Ross  strives  to  support 
his  transformation  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  into  a  Temple 
of  Mars,  have  not  as  yet  convinced  us  that  there  are,  for  this 
change,  reasons  so  strong  as  those  which  justified  M.  Bunsen 
in  twisting  the  Roman  Forum  back  into  the  attitude  which  it 
occupied  in  the  eyes  of  the  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
On  the  Acropolis  much  has  been  done.  The  operations  have 
already  brought  to  light  a  great  deal  that  is  both  new  and 
valuable ;  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  demolition  of  the  pic- 
turesque square  tower  of  the  middle  ages,  which  is  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  the  landscape,  to  put  this  classical  rock  almost 
beyond  the  recognition  of  those  who  saw  it  a  few  yeais  ago. 

'  The  exertions  of  the  Greco- Bavarian  government  towards  the  dis- 
covery, maintenance,  or  restoration  of  ancient  monuments,  have  hitherto 
been  concentrated  almost  exclusively  within  the  limits  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  thus  far,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  result  of  its  measures  reflects  credit 
on  the  zeal,  industry,  and  judgment  of  this  department  of  administration. 

<  The  walls  of  the  Propylea,  with  the  extant  columns  of  its  portico, 
are  in  a  great  measure  disengaged  from  the  unseemly  masses  of  Turkish 
masonry  in  which  they  were  formerly  imbedded ;  the  original  plan  of 
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the  structure,  which  was  before  matter  of  doubtful  speculation,  can  now 
be  recognised  nearly  in  its  whole  extent ;  and  the  square  bulwark  form- 
ing^  its  left  flank,  which  was  lately  the  basement  of  a  Turkish  bastion^ 
presents  at  least  the  skeleton  of  the  celebrated  Pinacotheca  or  Picture- 
gallery,  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Pausanias. 

*  But  the  object  which,  on  nearer  approach,  can  hardly  fail,  by  its  no- 
velty as  well  as  beauty,  most  forcibly  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  familiar  with  the  Acropolis  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
older  drawings  or  descriptions,  is  the  little  Temple  of  Victory,  situated 
on  the  south-west  edge  of  the  precipice,  immediately  below  the  tower. 
This  building,  which   was  still  in  existence  when  Wheler  and  Spon 
visited  Athens  in  1676,  had  long  disappeared  before  the  days  of  the  pre- 
sent or  even  the  last  generation  of  travellers.     Some  fragments  of  ma- 
sonry, however,  supposed  to  belong  to  it>  still  remained  visible  on  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  former  site ;  and  four  slabs  of  its 
sculptured  frieze,  which  had  been  built  into  a  neighbouring  wall,  found 
their  way,  in  the  course  of  Lord  Elgin's  operations,  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum.    One  of  the  first  undertakings  of  the  Royal  Conservators  of  An- 
tiquities, was  the  excavation  and  recomposition  of  its  materials.     It  has 
now,  under  the  magic  auspices  of  Messrs  Ross  and  Schubart,  risen  like 
a  phoenix  from  its  ashes ;  and,  as  seen  from  a  little  distance,  has  much 
the  appearance  of  a  new  but  unfinished  edifice :  its  white  marble  columns 
and  walls  glittering  in  the  sun,  with  a  splendour  little  short  of  that 
which  they  displayed  when  fresh  from  the  chisels  of  their  original  con- 
structors.    The  materials  were  found  nearly  complete,  buried  under  an 
upper  story  of  rubbish  belonging  to  Turkish  buildings  on  the  same  site, 
ruined  posterior  to  itself.     This  temple  is  of  very  small  dimensions,  and 
of  the  class  called  by  Vitruvius  amphiprostyle  ;  consisting  of  a  cell  with 
four  Ionic  columns  at  each  front,  but  none  at  the  sides.     The  walls  of 
the  cell,  with  the  two  porticoes,  have  been  re-constructed  in  their  in- 
tegrity.    The  remains  of  the  entablature,  comprising  nearly  the  whole 
frieze  with  the  exception  of  the  pieces  in  the  British  Museum,  were  ly- 
ing in  a  neighbouring  shed,  preparatory  to  being  replaced.     The  reliefs 
are  of  the  most  perfect  period  of  art,  representing  Greeks  triumphant  over 
Persians  or  other  oriental  barbarians,  in  a  style  somewhat  more  easy  and 
lively  than  that  of  Phidias.     The  epoch  of  the  construction  of  this  temple 
is  doubtful :  some  place  it  earlier,  but  it  cannot  well  be  brought  lower, 
than  the  Periclean  era. 

<  A  somewhat  similar  process  of  restoration  was  carrying  on  in  the 
case  of  the  Erechtheum.  Many  of  its  lost  fragments  had  already  been 
disinterred  and  replaced  :  and,  as  I  understood,  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  government  to  make  good  the  remaining  deficiencies  to  the  extent 
of  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  building— walls,  porticoes,  and  roof. 
In  a  neighbouring  workshop,  a  Swiss  sculptor  was  engaged  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  new  caryatid  of  Pentelic  marble,  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
removed  by  Lord  Elgin.  Capitals  of  columns  and  other  ornamental 
pieces  of  masonry  were  also  in  progress.        ♦  •  ♦  « 

*  The  only  considerable  relic  of  modem  structure  now  in  the  Acro- 
polis, besides  the  tower  at  its  south-western  angle,  is  the  mosque  in  the 
centre  of  the  Parthenon ;  the  removal  of  which  would  not  probably  be 
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detrimental  to  the  general  effect  of  the  rain.  Upon  the  wbole>  though 
the  summit  of  the  Acropolis,  since  its  area  has  been  cleared  of  its  other 
Turkish  appendages,  presents  a  somewhat  barje  and  desoUte  aspect^  and 
is  probably  a  far  less  picturesque  scene  than  it  was  in  Turkish  times, 
jet  hitherto  it  may  be  said,  that  what  has  been  done  has  been  donje  well. 
But  if  the  square  tower  be  pulled  down — if  the  Erecbtheum  and  the  Par- 
thenon be  restored  and  roofed  in  upon  the  net^  renovating  principles-^ 
if  the  surrounding  area  be  then  levelled,  paved,  and  appropriated,  as  will 
doubtless  be  the  case  if  the  system  now  in  vogue  continue  to  be  acted 
upon,  to  displays  of  modern  Hellenic  taste  in  architecture — the  result 
will  hardly  be  such  as  to  afford  matter  of  congratulajbion  to  any  true 
lover  of  art  or  antiquity.' — (Vol.  ii.  pp.  65^  68,  73.) 

It  is  time  to  quit  the  purely  aatiquarian  seetioa  of  the  work, 
9ipon  which,  it  may  be,  we  have  already  bestowed  what  to  some 
will  appear  an  undue  share  of  attention.  We  hasten  to  say, 
that  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  portion  of  the  author's  la- 
•feours  in  which  he  is  entitled  to  claim  the  praise  of  original 
observation.  There  has  not,  till  now,  been  communicated  to 
the  British  public,  from  any  competent  source,  a  view  of  those 
singularly  interesting  features  which  have  been  superinduced 
botn  upon  the  face  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  character  and 
«ooiaI  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  by  the  recognition  of  the  tia- 
tional  independence,  and  the  attempt  to  assimilate  the  political 
state  of  Greece  to  that  of  the  other  European  kingdoms*  Mr 
^Strong's  volume,  recently  published,  treats  these  netv  relations 
in  an  aspect  strictly  statistical ;  and  presents  a  mass  of  documents, 
and  figures,  and  tabular  results,  which  must  prove  singularly 
valuable  as  the  first  materials  for  speculation  on  these  important 
"topics.  But  upon  these  we  have  at  present  no  fit  opportunity  of 
entering.  We  remark  only,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  tnat  we  have 
found  the  Athenian  Banker's  systematic  survey  to  throw  much 
necessary  light  upon  Mr  Mure's  travelling  sketches. 

We  have  said,  dien,  that  both  in  this  interesting^  department 
{to  which  he  devotes  a  large  portion  of  Ms  work)  and  in  that  of 
^classical  antiquities,  Mr  Mure  appears  to  us  to  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  stock  of  real  knowledge  in  regard  to  Greece. 
'The  amount  of  the  acquisitions  which,  in  the  two  branches  to- 
gether, he  has  presented  to  his  readers,  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  to  justify  the  publication  of  his  researches ;  even  if  these 
had  been  communicated  in  a  manner  inferior  to  that  in  which  he 
has  been  able  to  communicate  them. 

tn  regard  to  the  manner  of  communication,  the  aeoocd  quaBfi- 
acation  which  we  laid  down  for  intending  traveUers,  our  optaion  is, 
^pon  the  whole,  extremely  fevourable.  The  woik  wxmt  be  rtt- 
■garded  as  one  addressing  itself  to  an  extensive  drde  of  readers, 
wid  aiming  at  conveying  information  in  a  popular  and  agreed)!^ 
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ibrna.  We  are  justified  in  considering  it  from  this  point  of  view 
by  several  features  in  its  plan  and  execution,  which,  if  it  had 
been  de&ig^ned  for  a  very  narrow  and  highly-instructed  class  of 
students,  could  not  have  been  introduced  by  a  writer  possessing 
so  much  tact  as  well  as  knowledge.  As  a  popular  book  of 
travels,  then,  it  is  disfigured  by  som«  serious  faults.  It  has  twi^ 
in  particular,  which  run  greatly  into  each  other :  a  strong  ten- 
jdency  to  diffuse  description — a  tendency,  not  less  strong,  to  con^ 
•troversial  digression. 

The  author  has  an  excellent  eye  for  natural  scenery  and  its 
adjuncts-^a  quick  apprehension  of  those  salient  points  of  human 
<>haracter  which  strike  a  passing  observer,  and  a  turn  for  medi- 
tative, half  poetic  reflection,  which  we  cannot  prevail  upon  ourr 
4selves  to  thiok  unbecoming  his  character^  whether  as  an  accom- 
^^lished  scholar  or  as  a  Colonel  of  Militia.  But  his  manner  of 
.expression  is  equally  lopg-drawn  in  description  and  in  meditar 
tion  ;  a^d  the  picture  of  a  group  clustered  round  a  hostelry  fire^ 
the  sketch  of  a  landscape  se^i  (torn  a  commanding  height,  and 
the  enunciation  of  the  sentiments  iBsjHred  by  a  eelebrated  ruin, 
are  alike  ten^ptations  to  a  fulness  of  petty  detail,  which  mars  se- 
verely the  effect  of  the  wholes.  Amusing  examples  of  this  tedious 
x^rcumstantiality  are  furnished  by  passages  dealing  with  the 
Animal  kingdom ;  sueh  as  the  apparition  of  the  six  vultures  aoaong 
the  Aearnanian  ruins,  the  soa^  of  the  Boeotian  owl  at  Ch^^nea, 
and  the  conversalion  with  the  camel  beside  the  Attic  khan  of 
.San  yiftsio. 

Where  the  objects  observed  tempt  to  the  discussion  of  disputed 
questions,  the  same  tendency  is  anijoyingly  active ;  but  it  is  not  to 
-suich  cases  that  its  exercise  is  confined.  There  are  repeated  dis* 
risertatioiiis  (such  as  a  philoso(^ieal  speculation  on  the  effects  of 
rciimate  upon  Dati(^al  cbanacter)  which  cannot  be  said  to  have 
.even  the  excuse  of  arising  naturally  put  of  the  matter  imme- 
diately in  hand.  This  itph  for  d%<res&io3  is  common  enough  in 
unpractised  writers ;  but  it  is  unworthy  of  one  who  does  not  Jiere 
make  his  first  bow  to  the  public.  Fw  our  own  part,  we  like 
to  see  9B  author  ride  his  hobhy  with  spirit^  and  can  make  ample 
allo^smce  for  vagaries  wJ»ieb  may  lead  him  now  and  then 
aside  irom  itibe  {proper  path.  But  whes  he  not  only  gallops  down 
eveory  cross-road,  but  incessantly  indulges  hiimself  in  a  steeple- 
dbase  endkig  at  the  point  w4iere  it  b^an,  it  becomes  a  4uty  to 
.warnhim,  that  ^t^veaider  (wJiomay  be  regarded  as  baviBgaeoepted 
■A  seat  on  the  criii|>per)  will,  if  once  thrown,  be  hardly  {)tei:suaded 
^o  mount  again, 

.    NotwithstiHiding  aU  this^  the  boo)c  .will,  if  we  j^istake  not, 
prove  a^€»able  to  every  «n?e  nvho  of^n  by  My  9»caiis  be  excited  t^ 
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take  an  interest  in  the  topics  of  ^rUch  it  treats.     Its  defects  are 
far  more  than  atoned  for  by  many  good  qualities. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  use  fully  the  materials  which 
it  furnishes,  for  aiding  us  to  form  a  conception  of  the  present  as- 
pect and  position  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  their  country. 
Some  we  cannot  leave  unnoticed. 

The  half-ruined  town  of  Mesolonghi,  and  the  surrounding 
plain  with  its  scarred  stumps,  the  remains  of  olive  groves  de- 
stroyed by  the  Turks  during  the  siege,  presaged  in  like  manner 
the  gloomy  features  of  a  picture  which  he  was  to  see  repeated 
at  almost  every  step  of  his  route,  and  which  he  has  described 
with  much  liveliness  and  feeling.  It  is  a  frightfully  instructive 
example  of  the  calamities  which  attend  on  war,  and  from  which 
the  justice  of  the  cause  is  no  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  that  is  its  scene.  Some  of  the  facts  collected  in  Mr  Gor- 
don's statistical  work,  to  which  we  formerly  referred,  aptly  illus- 
trate and  explain  the  casual  observations  of  the  traveller. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  territory  erected  into  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  was  one  from  which  those  were  expelled 
who  had  previously  constituted,  almost  exclusively,  the  higher 
classes — the  Turkish  landholders  and  the  functionaries  of  the 
Turkish  government.     They  who  remained,  they  who  had  re- 
sisted for  years  the  combined  strength  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  had  at  length  compelled  the  powers  of  Europe  to  interfere 
for  saving  them  from  annihilation,  were  a  race  who  had,  till 
then,  been  but  the  slaves  of  barbarous  masters.     Of  this  fact — a 
fact  indispensable  to  be  considered  by  those  who  would  fairly 
estimate  the  difficulties  of  establishing  order  and  civilization  in 
Greek  society — we  speak  at  present  in  its  relation  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  soil.     The  lands  which  had  belonged,  either  to  the 
Turkish  government  or  to  private  persons  of  that  race,  were  in 
the  end  forfeited,  and  became  the  property  of  the  Greek  nation. 
Accordingly,  the   government    of    King  Otho,    although   its 
claims  are  not  yet  wholly  adjusted,  has  come  into  possession  of 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  whole  country.     Not  more  than  an 
eighth,  perhaps  not  more  than  a  ninth  part  of  the  lands,  is  pri- 
vate property.     Both  the  government  and  the  individuals  found 
their  domains  almost  utterly  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the 
war;  and,  when  we  have  regard  to  the  formidable  difficulties 
against  which  the  whole  nation  have  had  to  struggle  since  the 
acquisition  of  their  independence,  and  to  the  energy  with  which, 
in  various  quarters,  these  difficulties  have  been  combated,  we 
shall  find  cause  for  hope,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation 
which  all  accounts  agree  in  representing  as  still  paramount  over 
the  greater  part  of  a  region  so  highly  favoured  by  nature* 
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The  centuries  of  Turkish  misrule  had  converted  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  country  into  uncuttivated  and  uninhabited  wildsk 
The  exterminating  and  bitter  contest  which  raged  for  years  after 
the  first  rising,  severely  aggravated  these  evils ;  and  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  can  acquire  but  slowly  the  population  and  the 
wealth  which  are  requisite' for  enabling  it  to  redeem  its  statistical 
position.  A  country  said  to  be  capable  of  supporting  five  mil* 
lions  of  souls,  is  inhabited  by  less  than  nine  hundred  thousand ; 
and  the  poverty  of  its  present  agricultural  resources  may  be  esti- 
mated in  some  measure  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  calculated  to 
be  but  one  yoke  of  oxen  for  every  four  persons  engaged  in 
tillage. 

In  the  rural  districts,  one  scene  of  ruin  presents  itself  after 
another — ^relieved,  however,  in  many  quarters  by  the  cheering 
aspect  of  reviving  prosperity.      The  olive-trees  were  almost 
every  where  cut  down  and  burned  by  the  Turks ;  the  plain  of 
Argos,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Navarin,  which  had  been 
covered  with  groves  of  this  useful  tree,  were  left  without  a  grow- 
ing plant.     The  currant  vineyards  were  chiefly  destroyed,  and 
those  which  remained  had  grown  wild.     Patras,  once  imbedded 
in   orchards,    stands    completely  bare.      Birds  of  prey  prowl 
every  where ;  and  in  the  defile  of  Tretus,  and  between  the  cita- 
del of  Corinth  and  the  sea,  the  bones  of  an  army  of  slain  Turks 
.  still  lie  mouldering  away.    The  towns  of  Greece,  almost  without 
any  exception,  were,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  mere  heaps  of  ruins ; 
and  upon  these  the  new  towns  are  gradually  rising.     Livadia,  as 
Mr  Mure  approached  it,  seemed  to  him  to  be  composed  of  small 
herb-plots  or  kitchen-gardens :  on  his  arrival,  these  were  seen  to 
be  the  areas  and  foundations  of  the  ruined  houses.      Thebes, 
having  lost  the  plane-trees  of  its  bazar,  its  domes  and  mina- 
rets, is  a  group  of  *  hovels,  wooden  sheds,  ruins,  and  rubbish,' 
with  a  high  square  tower  of  the  middle  ages  standing  at  one 
extremity  of  its  ridge,  the  sole  remnant  of  its  former  state. 
Tripolizza  and  Argos  are  rising  from  similar  devastations ;  and 
Athens  itself  presents  its  new  and  handsome  buildings  in  humi- 
liating contiguity  to  hillocks  of  overthrown  masonry.     The  de- 
struction of  Misitra,,  instead  of  having  been  followed  by  its  re- 
erection  on  the  same  spot,  has  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Sparta,  on,  or  close  beside  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.   The  name 
and  the  act  are  good  omens.     With  them  we  gladly  close  this 
enumeration  of  articles  included   in  the  price  which  a  brave 
nation  has  been  made  to  pay  for  its  freedom. 

To  the  character  of  the  nation,  Mr  Mure  shows  every  disposi- 
tion to  do  frank  and  hearty  justice.  The  excellent  spirit  which 
pervades  his  work,  where  the  Greeks  themselves  are  the  objects 
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of  ?f  markf  U  one  of  th^  most  itgrt eabb  of  the  qualititi  wbich 
reoommend  it  to  favour.  It  ie  a  epirit  of  good^will  aod  kiiidiif«» 
towards  the  peoploi  and  of  warm  sympathy  with  them  in  tb«ir 
past  struggles  and  thdr  present  eondi^on.  Their  cbaraeter  is 
commented  upon  with  an  allowance,  not  less  just  than  kiodlyt 
for  the  causes  of  deterioratipn  which  have  so  long  operated  upon 
it ;  and  the  pleasing  features  which  came  under  hia  nodoe 
are  depicted  with  a  friendly  yet  discriminating  hand* 

Very  early  in  the  wild  journey  along  the  coast  of  Aoamaaia 
and  iBtolia^  which  is  the  first  stage  of  his  tour  on  the  oonti« 
nent  of  Greece*  he  is  led  to  peculations  of  a  kind  which  he 
delights  greatly  to  institute,  and  which,  in  more  than  one  in^ 
stance,  are  not  only  interesting  but  new  and  ingenious.  He 
oompares  the  modern  race  with  the  cormpending  class  in  ancient 
times ;  and,  upon  this  analogical  kind  of  illustration,  be  brings 
tp  bear  very  much  sound  and  minute  learning. 

His  first  remarks  of  this  sort  are  elicited  by  a  meeting  with 
a  community  of  Wallaohian  shepherds,  who  lie  en^mped  on  the 
desert  banks  of  the  Aoheloiis,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  GCniadse. 
The  encounters  with  these  wandering  herdsmen,  and  with  others 
of  the  same  oIass  who  come  in  his  way  afterwards,  give  rise  to 
many  intimations  of  analogy  between  pastoral  life  in  ancient 
Greece,  and  that  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  same  regions. 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  theses— and  to  travellers  the  most 
praetically  interestingrrr-is  the  fierceness  of  the  native  dpgs,  who 
every  where  in  Greece  are  represented  by  all  tourists  as  being  in 
ipirit  genuine  representatives  of  those  Itbacan  dogs,  that  would 
fain  have  slain  Ulysses  as  he  approached  the  lo£^e  of  Eupissus 
the  swineherd.  Our  author  brings  into  amusing  relation  with 
this  point  ih^xfi^iMiia  of  Homers—the  rough,  jagged,  large  stones 
which  he  sees  scattered  every  where  over  the  surface  of  the  soil; 
and  which  are  alike  available  for  pelting  off  a  pack  of  savage 
hounds,  and,  in  case  of  need,  for  supplying  the  place  of  more 
formidable  missiles  in  the  hand  qf  a  nard-pressed  warrior. 

Another  class  of  antique  recollections  to  which,  in  one  place, 
we  are  introduced  very  pleasingly,  are  those  which  regard  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  voyages  of  Ulysses  are 
brought  strikingly,  and,  in  some  particulars,  not  without  novelty 
of  aspect,  into  juxtaposition  with  the  modern  traveller's  creep* 
ing  sail  from  the  Pirssus  to  Cape  Colonna  and  Corinth.  Eise^ 
where  ancient  and  ipodern  dwellings  are  compared ;  although 
on  this  point  too  much  has  been  dope  by  others  to  have  left 
much  for  any  new  observer  to  accomplish.  There  is  a  whimsi- 
oal  liveliness  in  the  manner  which  our  author  treats  another  class^ 
ieal  topic,  to  which  he  recurs  again  and  again.      This  is  the 
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prevalant  Orocian  ilUh,  with  its  natural  aoeonpanimant  of  tefr 
inifi^  tfaa  plague  ef  ail  (ouriats  fVom  the  north  $  and  (as  wo  afo 
p^tlieticaily  informed^  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  writer  of  these 
two  volumes.      He  makes  a  half  serious  ^tte^ispt  to  derive  the 
pedi^j^r^e  of  som^  of  his  nightly  tormentors  in  a  direct  line  from 
those  poetical  reptitia  which  were  anatheip^tized  by  the  Ariato- 
phftnjic  disciple  pf  gocrat^s. '  Ther«  is  a  mofp  reftl  g^QU^n^s^  in 
th(9  ratipnal  observations  wbij^h  are  Wftd^  ppon  tb^  points  of  dife^ 
Ten<|p  b^tw^^q  {tncient  {^pd  modern  Grs^ks  in  ths  lyi^tt^r  of  per* 
son»l  eUanliness  g^ni^rallv ;  and  mu^b  discrimination  is  shown 
in  the  use    of  the  classloal  materials  wbiah  are  applied  to  the 
eluotdation  of  (he  question.     T^Yke  pf  esent  state  of  the  Greeks  at 
large,  in  respeet  of  this  qualify  of  eiviliaation,  is  amusingly  illus- 
trated by  the  deliberate  approval  which   Mr  Mure  pronounces 
upon  an  apartment  offered  to  \i\m  as  a  lodging  in  Mesolonghi* 
It  was  (comparatively)  cle^n,  £ecat/«6  it  had  oeen  recently  in- 
habited by  fpwl§  only.     These  nnpleasing  habits— tP  wfeich  it  is 

n^dtessi  to  wy  the  iviff^rings  endured  by  tbp  bulk  of  the  nation 
for  aa  mwY  y^JW's  in  the  present  ^enerati^n  inuit  feav§  ^dded 
grefttly^cjcmtriwit  ftingulftrly  bptb  with  i\L^  pravalent  fnndn^is  of 
the  Crpeks  for  showy  dresses*  and  with  the  well-known  pi(i*- 
tnresqueness  whioh  most  of  theif  national  oostume#  so  strikingly 
display. 

But  the  <  fustanella '  and  the  dirty  bed-rugs  were  by  no 
means  the  only  modem  objects  which  attracted  the  notipe  pr  our 
traveller.  Several  even  of  his  lightest  sketches  of  pcenes  apd 
characters,  lead  us  onwfird  ^9  %  mprf  intimftj^  aQ^u^intancf  Yi\x\^ 
the  9tate  in  wljiph  th^  IpwfJr  prd^fl  pf  0r»Qian  ^PQi^ty  h^v©  V^^n 

left  by  the  ^pnynlsionn  wbf  n^e  tb^y  Hye  lately  ^m^rged»    On^ 

of  this  m^t  9PWpl«t#  grpvpp  pf  par«Pnagep  presented  to  ij|.i|  that 
by  whioh  the  writef  found  himsalf  snriounded  in  the  khan  of  Lj* 
vadia»  where  he  was  detained  for  several  days  by  a  characteristi-t 
oally  Besotian  deluge  of  rain.  The  description  of  the  khan 
(made  to  illustrate  the  fatal  fall  of  Homer's  Elpenor,)  and  that  ^f 
the  torrent  of  rain  (which,  in  its  turn,  iUusfrates  some  classir 
cal  superstitions,)  are  followed  by  portraits  of  th^  tourist's 
fellow-lodgers,  froip  which  we  select  a  fe^  of  the  |np|t  striking 
traits.  Tbes(5  be^r  mpr§  pr  1«SS  dir^Q^ly  \jppn  ^i^V^r^l  very  iw^ 
portant  questions  as  to  tbp  pr^s^nf  ^»fi^>  pf  nociety  in  the 
conntry ; — 

•  Four  of  the  small  private  apartments  were  occuyie4  besides  pay  ownj 
one  by  a  leepb  merchant  ffom  Athens,  who  spoke  bf^d  thou|h  intelli- 
gible Italian,  and  was  more  civilized  in  appearance  apd  manner  than  the 
other  guest?.  Hq  complained  bit;terl^  ot  ^he  wet  weather,  which,  by 
raising  the  weters  of  the  lake  to  an  unusual  height,  prevented  his  fisher- 
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men  from  parBumg  their  comfortless  avocation,  and  suspended  his  ovro 
hosiness.     The  animals  are  caught  by  country  people  in  his  empiloyt 
who  wade  with  bare  feet  and  legs  into  the  water,  and  seize  them  as  tlie^ 
fasten  on  their  skin.   Another  room  was  occupied  by  a  couple  of  Ai^ye 
cotton  merchants,  of  rude  demeanour  and  uncouth  ponderous  persons, 
enveloped  in  a  vast  quantity  of  coarse  white  woollen  drapery.     A  third 
was  the  quarter  of  two  Albanian  veterans,  belonging  to  a  party  of  irre- 
gular light  infantry  stationed  in  the  town.     These  troops  are  distributed 
in  detachments  through  the  different  provinces,  as  a  sort  of  moveable 
armed  police,  liable  to  be  called  out  to  pursue  brigands,  or  otherwise 
support  the  civil  authorities  or  the  regular  gendarmerie.     But  from  any 
thing  I  could  learn  or  see,  I  was  not  led  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  the 
value  of  their  services  ;  and  their  employment  seemed  generally  to  be 
considered  as  little  better  than  an  expedient  to  prevent  them  from 
relapsing  into  those  habits  of  predatory  life  from  which  they  had,  most 
of  them,  been  previously  reclaimed.     They  were,  like  others  of  tlieir 
cloth  whom  I  happened  to  meet,  wild,  ferocious-looking  fellows,  and 
offensively  dirty,  in  spite  of  their  beautiful  though  soiled  and  greasy 
uniform,  of  native  fashion  but  Bavarian  colours,  white  and  blue.    Nicola 
[the  traveller's  servant]  was  very  amusing  on  the  subject  of  his  two  coun- 
trymen, speaking  of  them,  with  a  mixture  of  compassion  and  contempt, 
under  the  title  of  <<  questi  poveri  Chimariotti."     Chimariote  is  the  title 
tffey  usually  bear,  derived  from  the  town  and  district  of  Chimara,  on  the 
Adriatic,  distinguished  for  this  class  of  warriors ;  and  which  has  been 
extended  in  popular  use  to  those  of  the  whole  Acroceraunian  range. 
He  gave  a  moving  account  of  the  shabbiness  of  their  pay,  as  well  as  of 
the  filth  and  misery  of  their  persons,  quarters,  and  mode  of  life,  which 
was  indeed  too  self-evident  to  require  any  commentary.     They  seemed 
to  be  very  much  their  own  masters,  and  subjected  to  little  either  of 
discipline,  duty,  or  authority,  that  I  could  perceive. 

<  The  other  palikar,  who  seemed  to  be  the  man  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, of  the  two,  at  least  in  his  own  estimation,  a  fine  athletic  fellow, 
with  a  fierce  sinister  countenance  and  a  free  and  forward  manner,  paid  me 
a  visit  on  the  second  afternoon ;  and  after  shaking  me  cordially  by  the 
hand,  uttered,  with  much  vehement  gesture,  a  long  and  energetic  ha- 
rangue, scarcely  one  word  of  which  I  understood,  but  which  I  interpreted 
to  convey  certain  anathemas  against  brigands  and  klephts,  with  offers  of 
his  protection  ^and  services  in  case  of  emergency,  and  an  assurance  of 
their  value.  My  reason  for  putting  this  construction  on  his  address, 
apart  from  the  tenor  of  the  few  expressions  I  comprehended,  was,  that 
about  the  time  of  our  arrival,  reports  had  reached  the  place  of  a  renewal 
or  increase  of  brigandage  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  especially  towards 
Thermopylae  and  the  Turkish  frontier,  always  the  mpre  especial  theatre 
of  predatory  warfare,  and  in  which  direction  he  supposed  we  were  bound. 
These  reports  were  in  so  far  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  the  post  rider 
from  Talanta  at  the  Khan  that  forenoon,  on  foot,  having  been  plundered 
of  his  horse,  and  stripped  of  every  article  on  his  person,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  woollen' ri^gs  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  his  nakedness. 
Nic61a,  on  communicating  this  part  of  intelligence,  observed  in  his  sar- 
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eastic  waji  that  the  travellers  across  the  Turkish  frontier^  if  they  wished 
to  ride  in  security,  had  better  wait  until  the  season  'was  a  little  further 
advanced,  when  the  government  would  probably  send  up  Generals  Church 
or  Grordon,  or  some  other  of  their  commanders,  to  enlist  the  bands  in 
their  own  service^  and  bestow  commissions  of  colonel,  major,  or  captain 
of  light  infantry,  on  their  chiefs.  I  took  this  for  a  jest  at  the  moment : 
but  I  afterwards  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  there  was  as  much  truth  as 
satire  in  the  remark,  having  been  informed  on  high  authority,  that  this 
strange  method  of  encouraging  the  evil  it  was  sought  to  check  had  in 
fact  been  frequently  resorted  to,  and  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  regards 
the  proffered  services  of  the  Chimariote  warrior,  considering  the  mode  in 
which  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  was  habitually  recruited,  they  did 
not  seem  calculated  to  afford  much  comfort  had  I  really  been  likely  to 
require  them. 

*  But  the  most  curious  inmates  of  the  establishment  were  my  own  next- 
door  neighbours,  a  party  of  students  at  the  Academy  of  Livadia.  They 
were  five  in  number,  brothers,  or  near  relatives  of  each  other ;  the  eldest 
a  fine  tall  handsome  youth  of  about  seventeen,  the  youngest  a  boy  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  Their  room  contained,  as  usual,  no  article  of  domes- 
tic furniture ;  but  amends  were  made  by  four  oblong  wooden  chests  of 
such  bulk  as  to  cover  the  greater  portion  of  its  area.  These  were  the  repo- 
sitories of  their  clothes,  books,  provisions,  and  valuables  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  also  served  them  as  desks  for  writing  their  exercises,  and  for  pillows 
when  asleep.  On  the  intermediate  space,  they  reclined,  sauatted,  romp- 
ed, and  reposed,  upon  their  shaggy  goat-skin  cloaks  or  nair  capottes, 
which  protected  them  from  the  storm  by  day,  and  formed  their  mattress 
and  bedding  by  night.  They  never  undressed,  much  less  changed  their 
attire,  during  the  period  of  my  residence,  nor  probably  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  unless  when  the  decay  of  the  suit  they  wore,  or  the  obligation 
of  some  great  religious  festival,  might  require  its  partial  or  complete 
renewal. 

*  In  the  midst  of  all  this  filth  and  misery  there  was  something  exceed- 
ingly engaging  in  their  temper  and  demeanour.  We  were  only  separated 
by  a  thin  partition  of  boards,  full  of  chinks,  through  which  each  party 
could  hear  every  thing,  and  see  a  good  deal  of  what  was  going  on  on  the 
other  side ;  and  although,  from  da)' break  until  about  nine  or  ten  o*clock 
at  night,  with  a  short  interval  of  absence  at  school  hours,  they  kept  up  a 
perpetual  clatter,  swelling  every  now  and  then  into  boisterous  screaming 
and  romping,  I  never  heard  a  cross  word,  or  observed  a  symptom  of 
quarrel  or  disagreement  among  them.  Their  lessons,  which  were  all  car- 
ried on  in  common— ^t;tt;a  voce — and  conjointly  with  their  chattering  and 
merriment,  comprised,  in  as  far  as  languages  were  concerned,  the  Greek, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  the  Italian,  but  no  Latin.  One  of  their  chief 
exercises  was  repeating  and  learning  b^  heart  portions  of  an  Italo-Greek 
vocabulary.  In  the  performance  of  this  task,  as  indeed  of  all  others 
imposed  on  them,  they  had  instinctively  resorted  to  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction,  rehearsing  to  each  other  in  turns  their  separate  allotments, 
every  third  or  fourth  sentence  of  which  gave  rise  to  a  jest  and  peals  of 
laughter.     The  older  ones  acted  the  part  of  tutors  or  monitors  to  their 
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th«  nin«ll6A8  of  p«dA|(d([ftt«,  «f eft  to  tli«  mctimi  6f  ttdmidiitcriiif  ebiftiM- 
ifietit  Witft  the  iUpt>«f,  td  thii  dfty  M  in  atidcnt  Greeee*  ft  domftmii  arade 
of  ittflietiod,  acdompftnied  wilh  th«  plti]i0r  imoutit  of  tttigrjr  words  od  the 
jp&ft  of  the  Mlftigator^  ftlid  of  «»ltrMti«t»  expOftttillitioiisi  or  Iftineataftio&s 
dfl  tbM  of  ihtf  chasti«ed«  Tbey  Metned  All  to  be  ^fted  bf  Mlori  with  a 
^oiekfiefts  of  ctipaeity,  iii  the  iiiverti  ratio  fortunately  ^i  the  i^retdhed 
mearift  #mpldjed  fbf  iti  eultifatiofij  Half  an  boHf  waa  occasionally 
deroted  id  r^adibgf  ttlotid^  «tibje6t  of  lotirte  to  the  samo  interrnptioni. 
Tb6  iitoA^  «6l6dted  for  thi«  exefdise  were  efaiefly  ill  the  Romui^  the 
^htt  rfaattfei*  df  ivhi^b  I  cotlld  rarely  foildW,  but  tbey  appeared  almoet 
dtcldftively  df  Ik  feligidUl  teitdency. 

•  It  #ii^  witb  mttih  f^gret  tbae  I  wae  obliged  to  forego  cnUiTating 
their  closer  acquaintance ;  but  after  having  been  at  such  paina  to  free  iny 
o#ti  ^uftrteH  fh)fn  filth  aAd  VertfliM,  the  terror  of  freah  oanutninatloD, 
while  it  e^dtoally  exeloded  my  ¥isiita  to  them,  rendered  mo  liule  diftpo- 
ied  td  eftcdora^e  any  aiuilar  edmplimetit  on  their  pari»  I  therefore  was 
iot  eonfinirt^  itty  interooilrtfe  with  them  to  a  little  contereatidn  during 
Odr  dc^caftional  walka  dil  the  pofticOi  Bot  the  elder  one  of  the  party, 
dbiefvirrg  fne  dhe  day  reading  by  tbe  fireside,  took  eotirafe^  atid  ap- 
proftdbing  t«ry  feifieetfullyi  asked  to  look  at  the  bookj  It  wae  i  Yolunie 
at  tbe  ftmall  Leipibig  stereotype  edition  of  Panaatiiae*  He  both  read 
and  uf^detstood  it  tolefablyi  #a8  mneh  deligbt#d  with  ttm  ti^ognipbieal 
de«criptioA  df  hitr  «wtt  fiatifi  diatrietdf  Pboeis»  and  aeetted  ioai  in  adini- 
f af  loH  of  (he  ht«dty  of  tb«  tdlnme.  altbougk  df  ¥ery  ordinar f  paper  and 
bdtaely  bindings  I  WM  lorry  I  «oiild  iioi  ipare  him  a  pteeeiit  of  »  ntito- 
ber  of  two  of  my  Mi$  whieb  I  nenaioly  would  have  donei  bad  1  known, 
as  I  afterwards  diieoter^y  tbat  I  eould  «aaily  have  replaeed  them  at 
Athens.  After  thi*  first  Ihfdad  b«  renewed  hie  tiaite  Mdi  aoeeeeaite 
day ;  btit  had  the  good  tast«  not  to  make  tbetn  very  lofigy  aiHl  wheif  dis^- 
posed  to  get  rid  of  him,  I  very  easily  succeeded  by  resuming  my  walk  in 

th(»  gallery.  Tbe  yotinger  otieS)  emboldened  by  bis  ei^amplei  idso  otice 
6r  twiee  attempted  td  efifVet  a  lodgement  \  but,  observing  with  tvadf 
ia^t  the  Signs  df  disapprobattdn  oil  my  cotiotenam^^  be  put  them  to 
flight  in  afi  iflstftHt  by  #mpbatieally  pron^noiiig  tbe  worde  «  £xi^ 
fetrfipoda''-^«<  get  otit^  yoli  brutes  r'  literally,  <*  yoti  ^nadntpede/'  He 
informed  me  tbat  two  of  tbem  were  bis  brotbersi  the  otber  two  hit  eoti« 
ains,  also  brothers  of  eaeh  dtber.  His  father  wae  a  PapA  of  Dietoifto,  tbe 
andent  Ambr^stis,  in  Pboeia<  He  himself  bad  been  two  yeare  at  tbe 
Academy^  the  others  a  proportionally  shorter  time.  Tbey  had  hired  tbe 
room  in  the  Khan  as  their  permanent  lodging.  Tbey  visitod  the  Aea- 
demy  at  stated  hours ;  but  in  other  respects  lived  ^ttit0  independently, 
stlbject  to  no  apparent  control  except  an  dceasional  visit  from  an  old 
black^bearded  Papa  of  th«  town,  who  seemed  to  bave^  or  rather  to  fancy 
be  had,  some  charge  of  tbeihi  either  in  tbe  eapacity  of  private  ttitor  or 
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f  tf  if  iobs  in^trnotor.  The  only  perceptible  effeet  of  hie  pTei%iiee  wm  a 
certain  edditien  to  thdr  habitual  merrimentf  of  which  he  was  himself  ribt 
unfrequentijr  the  butt,  but  alvirays  in  the  same  spirit  of  good-humour  that 
pervaded  their  intercoutse  with  each  other/.-^(Vol.  i.  p.  239>246.) 

This  long  extract  eonvejra  no  inadequate  impression,  both  of 
the  temper  in  which  Mr  Mure  speaks  of  the  Greeks,  alid  of  the 
comparative  amount  of  notice  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  seve- 
ral classes  which  together  mahe  up  the  Greek  nation  < 

To  the  state  of  the  rural  districts,  and  to  some  sections  of  the 
rural  population,  he  gives,  as  Ire  have  abeady  had  some  occii- 
sion  to  remark,  much  and  repeated  attention.  And  certainly 
close  observation  is  merited  by  a  class  who  constitute,  according 
to  Mr  Strong's  returns,  about  one-half  of  the  male  adults  of  tbe 
nation.  In  regard  to  the  state  and  prospects  of  agriculture  in 
Greece,  the  general  impressioti  left  upon  the  reader^s  mind  by 
Mr  Mure's  casual  glimpses  will  not  differ  nlaterially,  in  its  results, 
from  the  more  speciBo  one  conveyed  by  the  former  observer's 
tabular  and  numerical  details.  In  regard  to  commerce,  however, 
to  which,  even  before  the  emancipation  of  Greece  was  attained, 
her  most  intelligent  friends  looked  with  sanguine  hope  as  the 
most  promising  source  of  her  future  prosperity,  the  volumes  now 
before  us  afford^  it  may  be  saidi  no  information  whatever  i  and 
an  impression  very  far  from  accurate  might  be  made  by  ahe  or 
two  incidental  allusions^  ilrhich  alone  are  to  be  found  in  relation 
to  the  Subject  Of  the  state  of  native  manufactures  in  Greece, 
it  does  Hot  indeed  seem  easy  to  speak  in  terms  too  disparaging. 
Every  thing  has  yet  to  be  done :  the  country  is  but  rising  out 
of  the  slough  of  barbarism  into  which  tyranny  had  plunged  it. 
But,  in  regard  to  commerce^  even  at  this  earliest  stage  In  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  in  spite  of  errors  here,  as  elsewhere, 
comnlitted  by  the  government,  there  is  abundant  room  for  eheet^ 
fulness  and  hope.  The  Greek  mercantile  navy-^the  school  in 
which  Ganaris  was  trained  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the  Tufks 
•^continues  to  be  a  school  both  for  sturdy  independence  and  for 
steady  and  enterprising  industry.  Mr  Mure's  book,  hbwevet, 
is  our  text ;  and  we  must  not  go  beyond  it  for  the  matter  which 
would  be  required  f6r  illustrating  this  assertion; 

His  curiosity  seems,  like  that  of  most  travellers,  to  have  beeii 
strongly  attracted  by  the  wildest  portions  of  the  nation^-^ those 
who  have,  by  a  discouraging  crossness  of  destiny,  been  at  once 
the  tQOst  active  instruments  in  Working  out  the  liberation  bf 
Greece  from  her  Turkish  despots,  and  the  most  serious  hin- 
derances  in  the  way  of  establishing  that  good  order,  #hlch  Isa 
preliminary  oondilioli  towards  her  enjoymetit  of  the  liberty  sbe 
has  attained.    Mueb  interest  attaohM  to  Iho  ineidentiil  illustra^ 
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tions  of  that  system  of  irregular  tacdcs,  which— employed  under 
the  Turkish  rule  in  a  marauding  warfare,  chiefly  directed  against 
the  oppressors  of  the  race,  but  occasionally  against  fellow-coun- 
trymen— was  devoted  usefully  to  the  noblest  purposes  during  the 
war  of  liberation ;  but  which,  sullied  even  in  that  contest  by 
abuses  betokening  its  impure  origin,  has,  since  the  recospnition  of 
Greek  independence,  threatened,  more  than  once,  to  plunge  the 
country  into  an  unmitigated  anarchy.     In  the  volume  under 
notice,  however,  we  see  the  character  of  the  irregular   Greek 
warfare  treated  only  in  its  development  towards  one  quarter,  in 
which  it  ends  by  producing  downright  robbery.     We  should 
have  liked  well  to  receive  illustrations  of  it  in  another  light. 
The  *  Klephts,'  who  have  professionally  practised  that  profes- 
sion since  the  peace,  are  very  mean  rogues  indeed ;  but  among 
the  *  Klephts'  and  *  Armatoli'  of  the  Turkish  times,  were  bred, 
as  we  must  never  fail  to  recollect,  the  leaders  who  maintained, 
unflinchingly  for  years,   the  most   desperate  national   conflfct 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  modern  history.     Looking  back  to  the 
scenes  which  have  been  caused  by  the  wild  temper  of  the  Colo- 
kotronis,  and  Mavromichalis,  and  others,  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turks — to  the  misrule  and  rebellions  of  the  interim  republic, 
and  the  bloody  act  of  Mainote  revenge  which  closed  the  reign  of 
its  wily  chief — and  to  the  more  recent  ebullitions  of  the  same 
spirit,  since  the  accession  of  King  Otho — ^we  have  felt,  we.must 
own,  less  interest  in  perusing  the  travelling  sketches  of  Klephtic 
tactics  and  adventures  than  in  glancing  at  those  parts  of  the 
other  book«  which  give  details  like  those  of  an  almanac.     It 
is  interesting  in  the  extreme,  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  events 
not  many  years  old,  to  see  such  names  as  Mavromichalis,  and 
Colokotronis,  and  Paiamedes,  and  JVfanginas,  and  Mavrocorda- 
toa,  and  Colettis,  set  down  together  as  belonging  to  men  who  are 
members  of  the  same  Council  of  State.     But  we  must  wait  for 
another  opportunity,  and  for  a  few  articles  of  information  supple- 
mentary to  those  which  we  already  possess,  before  entering  upon 
the  field  thus  presented. 

Nor  does  Mr  Mure's  book  either  tempt  or  entitle  us  to  treat 
the  state  or  prospects  of  Greece  in  a  political  point  of  view.  He 
himself  carefully  shuns  politics — thus  excluding  himself,  perhaps, 
from  affording  some  information  of  a  kind  that  might  have  pos- 
sessed both  use  and  interest.  However,  if  he  had  dealt  much  in 
speculations  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  should 
have  found  it^  necessary  to  enter  a  pretty  strong  dissent  to  some 
of  his  conclusions.  At  least,  such  is  the  suspicion  we  are  tempted 
to  entertain  from  the  perusal  of  that  which  is  almost  the  only 
passage  purely  political  throughout  his  work— a  passage  in  which 
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he  speaks  of  the  Greek  Revolution  in  comparison  with  the  abor- 
tive revolutions  of  Italy.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  will  not 
interpret  his  political  opinions  by  implication.  We  thank  bim 
for  the  good  spirit  in  which  the  social  relations  of  Greece  are 
treated  generally)  and  decline  going  out  of  our  way  to  seek  for 
themes  of  censure. 

The  last  quotation  we  made  does  but  justice  to  that  universal 
zeal  for  education,  of  which,  from  various  sources,  we  receive  the 
mo^t  cheering  accounts,  and  which  is  one  of  the  fairest  auguries 
we  could  desire  for  the  future.  The  past  history  of  the  struggle 
for  independence  is,  in  itself,  an  augury  to  the  same  effect ;  and 
is  spoken  of  by  Mr  Mure  with  much  enthusiasm.  We  gladly 
quote,  in  conclusion,  part  of  the  animated  discussion  which  serves 
as  the  introduction  to  his  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Mesolonghi : — 

<  I  remember  at  Athens  to  have  heard  a  veteran  Philhellene,  who 
had  borne  his  share  in  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  of  whose  name 
honourable  mention  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  its  vicissitudes,  maintain, 
that  the  acts  of  prowess  by  which  it  was  distinguished  fell  no  way  short 
of  those  which  shed  the  greatest  lustre  on  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
old  Hellenic  history — that  of  the  Persian  invasion.  The  remark, 
though  acquiesced  in  by  some  of  his  comrades,  struck  me  at  the  moment 
as  a  paradox  or  an  exaggeration  ;  but,  on  a  fair  estimate  of  all  the  spe- 
cialties of  the  two  cases,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  con- 
troverted. Apart  from  individual  displays  of  valour  or  patriotism,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  a  just  balance  of  the  merits  of  any  such  compari- 
son, that  we  should  consider,  in  each  case,  the  whole  circumstances 
under  which  the  struggle  commenced  and  was  carried  on.  In  the 
Greeks  of  the  present  age  ,wc  find  a  people  who,  after  having,  at  a 
remote  period  of  history,  passed  through  the  successive  stages  of  decline, 
decay,  and  death,  to  which  the  body  politic,  like  the  human  frame,  is 
inevitably  destined— who,  after  having  lain  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years  in  a  state  of  corruption  and  torpor,  though  in  the  enjoyment,  it  is 
true,  of  a  species  of  mock  independence — had  been  finally  reduced  to 
little  better  than  abject  slavery,  by  the  most  cruel  race  of  foreign  tyrants 
that  ever  planted  its  settlements  in  a  conquered  country.  During  more 
than  four  successive  centuries,  they  had  been  habituated  to  be  buffeted 
and  spit  upon,  to  see  their  laws  set  aside  or  violated,  their  religion 
trampled  under  foot,  their  industry  blighted,  and  their  substance  absorbed 
by  the  most  grinding  system  of  taxation ;  and,  under  the  influence  of 
these  accumulated  causes  of  debasement,  had  become,  perhaps  not  unde- 
servedly, a  by-word  among  the  surrounding  nations  for  all  that  is  con- 
temptible and  worthless  in  our  species.  That  any  people  under  such 
circumstances  should  have  preserved  a  national  character  at  all,  is  per- 
haps a  rare  phenomenon ;  but  that  they  should  at  this  last  hour  suddenly 
shake  off  the  spirit  of  tame  submission  which  had  become  to  them  a 
second  nature,  and  rise  to  a  man  against  the  overwhelming  power  of 
their  oppressors,  and  with  all  the  native  energy  of  a  young  and  vigorous 
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fiee  df  fi4fe#  barbwittu^  is  an  «?eiit  mhexMDpled  ib  Ike  hx^Mrj  if 
mankind. 

*  How  fitandi  the  case  d6  tb6  other  side  ?     The  Greeks^  At  the  period 
of  the  Pei^iab  war,  were  a  people  in  the  flower  of  jduth  and  irigour, 
flashed  with  recollections  of  ancient  glor^,  fllled  with  the  loftiest  spirit 
of  national  pfide  and  independence.     I'be  whole  population  Was  regu- 
larlf  trained  to  arms,  and  inured  to  the  dangers  and  duties  of  military 
life.     Their  lower  classes  wfere  practised  ivirrfors,  their  upper  ranks 
skilful  commanders.     T^heir  armies  abd  fleets  were  in  a  high  state  of 
discipline  and  equipmeht,  and  \^ere  bpposed  to  comparatively  tlndisd- 
plined  and  nnwaflike  hordes.     Thej  were  inraded,  it  is  trtiei  bj  the 
whole  forc^  of  a  mighty  empire^  of  whioh  their  native  oountry^  in  point 
of  e^ttentf  would  scarcely  have  furnished  a  petty  province  ;  but  ii  was  at 
that  time  fully  peopled,  arid  the  single  state  of  Attica  pi^obably  <loDtained 
a  population  little  short  of  that  of  the  whole  of  Greece  proper  at  the 
present  day.     Their  enemies  were  at  a  distance,  and  full  time  was  given 
to  prepare  and  concentrate  their  means  of  defence.     In  the  case  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  all  these  favourable  circumstances  were  reversed.    In 
addition  to  the  disadvantages  already  noticed,  the  wealthier  classes  were 
either  merchimts  or  servants  of  the  Porte — a  timid  and  time-aervingr 
race.     Their  warriors  were  brigands  and  outlaws,  or  raw  unpractised 
peasantry ;  their  mariners,  fishermen  or  pirates*     Commanders  they  had 
none,  above  the  rank  of  a  captain  of  bucaniers  or  of  mountain  banditti. 
Funds  they  eould  siSareely  be  said  to  possess  at  all.    Their  enemies  were 
not  only  a  race  of  approved  valour  and  powerful  resources^  comparatively 
disciplined,  experienced,  and  well  equipped,  but  were  cantoned  in  the 
heart  of  their  country,  and  in  possession  of  all  its  principal  fortresses. 
In  respect  to  numbers,  the  disproportion  between  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Greece  and  the  Turkish  empire,  may  be  considered  virtually 
as  great  as  that  between  the  dominions  of  Xerxes  and  the  states  of  the 
Hellenic  confederacy.     But  besides  this,  during  the  tWo  or  three  first 
years  of  the  yfsf,  they  had  not  only  the  force  of  their  declared  enenay  to 
contend  with^  but  the  still  more  galling  hostility  of  his  European  allies, 
many  of  whom,  uhdef  the  name  of  neutrality,  used  every  means  eon- 
.  sistent  with  the  shadow  of  its  maintenance,  to  favour  the  Turks  and 
browbeat  the  Greeks*    Driven  from  their  fields  and  homes,  to  make 
their  abode  for  months  or  years  "  in  deserts  and  in  mountains,  in  dens 
fand  caVes  of  the  earth  T  astonished  and  appalled  to  find  themselves 
denounced  as  the  common  enemy  of  civilissed  Europe,  in  those  very 
quarters  to  which  they  had  most  confidently  looked  for  sympathy  and 
support-sunder  all   tbeSe  afflicting   discouragements   they  never  lost 
heart;  and  a  few  raw  levies  of  squalid  mountaineers  or  unwarlike  fisher- 
men, by  the  unaided  resources  of  their  own  valour  or  conduct,  suedes-* 
sively  Overpowered  the  garrisons,  dispersed  the  choicest  armies,  and 
baffled  Ot  discomfited  the  ponderous  navies,  of  one  of  the  mightiest 
empires  of  modern  tidies.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  146-»148.) 
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AHf •  V ill.— Dai  iJattonale Syslem  der  Pdlitische  O^konomie^  von 
tit  ^f'RlJ^DRiCH  List,  f  The  National  System  qf  Political 
Economy^  by  Dr  {"RbDERic  List.)  ivo.  Volume  L  Stutt- 
gart and  Tubingen:  1841. 

"jClBFORB  we  pt6oe^d  to  our  examlnatioil  of  bvki  aii thorns  pt^(g- 
-^-^  tended  dystem^  we  must  state  the  contents  and  the  ptirpdfie 
of  his  volume^  with  the  motiYes  whioh  indude  ug  to  notice  it. 
We  must  preface  the  Statement  with  an  explanation  of  the 
causes  in  whieh  this  volume  has  originated ;  and,  in  otder  td  this 
eiiplaination,  we  must  advent  to  the  origin  and  the  objects  of  the 
^  German  Oustoms-^Union.' 

Before  the  oontinetital  system^  established  by  Napdleoti, 
closed  the  ports  of  Germany  against  English  manufaetuted 
goods,  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  principal  German  states,  pro- 
tected their  on^n  manufactures  by  prohibitory  or  restrictive  tariffs. 
Each  of  the  states  of  inferior  importance,  into  which  the  rest  c>f 
Germany  was  then  divided,  had  iti^  separate  system  of  import- 
duties  as  well  as  Austria  or  Prussia.  The  several  tariiFs  of  these 
numerous  inferior  states  opposed  the  most  tnisohievous  obstacles 
to  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany }  but  tbey  pertnitted  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactured  goods^  Including  those  df 
England^  It  appears,  moreover^  froin  a  st&tement  miidfe  by  diar 
author,  that  the  Prussian  government  had  began  to  perceive 
the  mischiefs  of  its  prohibitive  dnd  /esttictive  policy*  In  con- 
sequence of  its  growing  tendency  to  a  liberal  commercial  policy, 
it  had  considerably  reduced  its  duties  oil  foreign  mafiufaetured 
articles }  and^  iii  consequence  of  these  reductioiiS)  its  tariff  no 
longer  afforded  to  its  own  .manufacturing  subjects  s^  complete 
protection  against  English  competition^ 

From  1806  to  the  general  peace  in  1814,  English  mattufae- 
tured  goods  tvere  nearly  excluded  from  Germany ;  the  dxcltt- 
sidn  being  caused  by  Napoleon's  continental  system,  and  by 
other  obstacles  to  commerce  which  arose  from  the  general  W£lf, 
in  consequence  of  this  exclusion,  maniifactureS  were  created  ih 
parts  of  Germany  which  had  not  previously  manufactured  fdr 
themselves ;  and  manufactures  were  extended  \n  parts  df  the 
country  in  which  a  manu&eturing  industry  had  previously  arisen. 

After  the  general  peace  in  1814,  English  manufactured  goods 
were  again  imported  into  Germany-^the  Austrian  states  beiiig 
the  oiily  part*  of  the  country  from  which  they  were  <xduded  by 
a  prohibitory  tariff.    As  the  English  manufactuHfig  capitals 
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were  larger  than  the  German,  and  Enj^knd  was  supexbr  to 
Germany  in  the, arts  of  manufacturing  industry,  this  renewed 
importation  was  disastrous  to  the  German  manufacturers ;  and  it 
threatened  to  destroy  the  unnatural  manufacturing  establish- 
ments  which  had  been  created  by  the  war,  and  by  Napoleon's 
continental  system. 

The  manufacturing  distress  which  generally  affected  Germany, 
in  consequence  of  the  renewed  importation  of  English  manufac* 
tured  goods,  fell  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  Rhenish  provinces 
of  Prussia.  During  the  war,  those  provinces  had  been  French 
departments;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  incorporation  with 
that  extensive  country,  the  vast  markets  of  France  had  been 
open  to  their  manufactured  products.  Accordingly,  on  the 
transfer  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  from  France  to  Prussia,  the 
manufacturine  population  of  those  provinces  were  visited  with  a 
double  calamity.  They  were  excluded  from  vast  markets  which 
had  lately  been  open  to  their  products ;  whilst  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  protection  afforded  them  by  the  Prussian  tariff,  expo- 
sed them  to  the  crushing  competition  of  the  English  manu- 
facturers. 

In  consequence  of  the  distress  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
renewed  importation  of  English  manufactured  goods,  the  manu- 
facturing subjects  of  the  Prussian  government  were  deeply  dis- 
contented at  its  commercial  policy ;  and  they  vehemently 
demanded  a  tariff  of  import  duties,  calculated  to  protect  them 
completely  against  English  competition.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment (if  we  may  believe  our  author)  was  inclined  to  the  principle 
of  free  international  trade;  but  there  were  motives,  arising^ 
from  its  position,  which  urged  it  to  comply  with  the  demand. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Rhenish  provinces  at  that  time  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  transfer  to  Prussia;  and  the  severe  dis- 
tress of  their  manufacturing  population,  sharpei)ed  their  desire 
for  a  reunion  with  France.  .Jn  the  next  place,  laws  had  been 
recently  passed  by  the  English  legislature  for  the  protection  of 
the  landed  interest.  In  consequence  of  these  laws,  Prussian 
corn  and  other  raw  products  were  excluded  from  the  English 
markets ;  and,  assuming  that  the  Prussian  government  (agreeably 
to  its  secret  inclination)  had  permitted  the  free  importation  of 
English  manufactured  goods,  it  is  manifest  that  this  exclusion  (to 
the  extent  to  which  it  operated)  would  ultimately  have  compelled 
its  subjects  to  manufacture  for  themselves.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  English  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  raw  products, 
weakened  the  inducement  of  the  Prussian  government  to  reject 
the  demand  for  a  more  protective  tariff.  By  rejecting  the  de- 
mand, it  would  have  inflamed  the  existing  discontent  of  its  dis- 
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tressed  manufacturinfi^  subjects ;  and,  owing  to  the  tendency  of 
those  restrictions  to  force  Prussia  to  maautacture  for  herself,  it 
would  not  have  secured  to  the  body  of  its  subjects  the  full 
advantages  of  free  international  trade* 

Determined  by  the  motives  to  which  we  have  adverted,  the 
Prussian  government,  in  1818,  issued  a  new  tariff  of  import 
duties ;  and  this  tariff  (afterwards  copied  by  the  German  Customs- 
Union)  amply  protected  the  Prussian  manufacturers  against 
their  English  competitors. 

But  though  it  amply  protected  the  Prussian  manufactures,  it 
increased  the  distress  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  inferior  states 
of  Germany.  T^e  new  policy  of  the  Prussian  government  ex- 
cluded these  manufacturers  from  the  Prussian  territories ;  as  the 
prohibitory  systems  of  the  Austrian  and  French  governments  had 
previously  excluded  them  from  the  Austrian  and  French  domi- 
nions. The  effect  of  these  exclusions  from  the  Prussian  terri-^ 
tones,  and  from  the  Austrian  and  French  dominions,  was 
aggravated  by  the  obstacles  to  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany, 
which  arose  from  the  separate  tariffs  of  the  inferior  German 
states;  so  that  the  manufacturers  in  each  of  those  small  commu- 
nities were  nearly  confined  to  their  narrow  domestic  market. 

The  distressed  manufacturers  in  the  inferior  states  (tf  Germany, 
naturally  turned  their  minds  to  the  means  of  curing  the  evil ; 
and,  in  1819,  a  number  of  manufacturers  and  traders,  subjects  of 
those  states,  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  devising 
and  promoting  a  remedy.     After  various  consultations,  they  de- 
termined to  direct  their  labours  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
following  objects : — the   establishment  of   a  tariff  common  to 
Germany,  instead  of  the  separate  tariffs  of  the  several  Ger- 
man states  ;  and  the  complete  protection  of  the  German  manu- 
facturers against  English  and  other  foreign   competitors.     As 
this  association  consisted  of  6000  members,  and  represented  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  a  large  portion  of  Germany,  they  had 
naturally  much  influence  with  the  German  public,  and,  through 
the  German  public,  with  the  German  governments.     According 
to  our  author,  Germany  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  '  Customs^ 
Union ;'  and,  by  their  labours  to  diffuse  their  opinions,  and  to 
determine  the  governments  to  adopt  their  objects,  they  seem  to 
have  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  Union,  or  to  have 
contributed  materially  to  that  result.     Be  this  as  it  may,  their 
objects  were  ultimately  accomplished.  Three  confederacies,  tend- 
ing to  the  promotion  of  those  objects,  were  successively  formed 
by  various  German  states.  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemburg  were  parties 
to  the  first ;  Prussia,  with  certain  states  contiguous  to  the  Prussian 
dominions,   were  parties  to  the  second ;  and  certain  states  in 
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ctQtrtl  Otnnaiiy)  weip  partis  to  tha  tUrrf.  Tke  three  adnfedera* 
cies  w#r»  tubiequantly  unitod ;  aBd  tht  f  Oeraan  6tt«tona^  Union' 
1%  iha  cbnfiidafaay  wniob  resulted  from  the  fusion.  Most  of  the 
German  states  are  now  members  of  this  Union ;  the  Austrian 
states^  the  Meeklenburgs,  Holstein,  Hanover,  and  the  Hanse 
TownSt  being,  we  believe,  the  only  states  still  refusing;  to  join  it. 

The  several  states  which  are  members  of  the  Union  baFe 
relinquished  their  separate  tariffs  ;^~a  tariff  of  importr  duties,  eom« 
mon  to  all  the  states,  has  been  established  by  their  joint  authority ; 
revenue  o^c#rs»  empowered  by  the  same  authority,  levy  th^duties 
wbiph  the  tariff  imposes  j  and  the  share  of  eaeh  state  in  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tariff,  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  ^  its  population. 
Thf se  financial  and  commercial  provisions  have  been  followed  i>y 
important  effects  on  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany «  Though 
the  leveral  i^ountries  which  are  members  of  the  Union  fire  sove- 
reign and  distinct  states,  they  are  nevertheless,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Union»  one  country  with  one  frontier.  Accordingly,  few 
of  the  fiscal  obstaclesy  naturally  lying  in  the  way  of  international 
tcadei  obstruct  the  mutual  commerce  pf  these  independent  eom- 
niuniti^. 

In^pqrtaot  effeots  on  the  foreign  eommeice  of  Germany  have 
resuU?4  from  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Union  tariff  on  foreign 
maoufaotuipd  goods.  Generally  speaking,  these  duties  fLf%  pro« 
portioned  tQ  the  weight,  and  not  lo  the  value  of  the  article. 
Accordingly,  they  admit  the  importation  of  the  finer  and  dearer 
commodities,  which  are  exclusively  consumed  by  the  wealthier 
glasses;  and  they  prevent  or  impede  the  importation  of  the 
oearser  and  cheaper  commodities,  which  are  objects  of  general 
oonsumptiop*  Considered  as  dutif  s  arf  valorem^  the  duties  Im- 
p^ed  by  the  tariff  oa.  the  coarsef  commodities  vary  from  fiO  to 
60  per  cent ;  so  that;  commodities  of  this  description,  manufae- 
tured  in  England  an4  other  foreign  countries,  are  nearly  exclud- 
ed by  tbo^e  duties  from  the  stfites  belonging  to  the  Union.  One 
principal  oli^ject  of  ll^e  Union  tariff  is  the  protection  and  enooor- 
ag^ment  of  German  mamifaoturing  industry }  and  \n  preventing 
the  importation  of  the  coarser,  and  permitting  the  importation^^ 
Ihe  finer  eommpdities,  the  authors  of  the  tariff  adopted  a  measure 
well  calculated  to  ftccomplish  the  purpose.  As  the  manufactu- 
ring industry  of  Germany  is  comparatively  rude,  she  has  few  or 
)IQ  aptitudes  for  producing  the  finer  commodities;  and  the 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry  which  are  devoted  to  the 
production  of  articles  generally  consumed,  are  ineomparably  the 
most  important. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  statement,  that  the  authors  of 
the  Union  had  two  principal  objects  i — The  removal  of  the  ob- 
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stftplfti  to  tbfi  ini^rnal  0<imni0r0«  ef  Q^xmmy^  wbieb  arose  ff^m 
tbi  sepifdii  t^rilfs  iif  bet  S9¥dr»i  States  $  god  tbo  ««dmion  pI 
fQroijin  maottf4PtUFf»i  from  6i^vm»q  iiiarbsts»  fpr  ib^  protao^i^n 
an4  im9m%%9^m%  of  Oilman  foaaufaddiriqff  industry.  It  is 
maniliist  tbal  tb^  (.wq  objects  have  no  natural  conn^idon ;  aod 
ai^oprdifigly  tba  m^n)bers  af  tbe  asspoUtion  of  1^18,  wbo  wer^ 
DQt  diffQtly  ponp^ro^d  in  manufacturing  en tarpri^esi  aimed  qx^ 
clusivaly  at  tb^  firstt  Indeedy  tba  principle  wbicb  prompted  tbe 
eji^^lasjon  df  fpr^ign  manufactured  goods,  is.  not  consistent  with 
tbe  principle  wbieb  required  tbe  abolition  of  tbe  separate  tariffs ;  ^ 
inasmueb  as  tbe  benefits  wbipb  acerue  to  tbe  people  of  Germany 
from  freedem  pf  eemmerce  between  ber  several  states,  would  be  ^ 
Qubaneed  by  freedom  pI  eommeree  between  Germany  and 
foreign  qpuntries. 

Pr  List,  tbe  autbor  of  tbe  volume  before  us,  was  an  active 
member  of  tbe  assooietion,  to  wbose  labours  we  have  adverted. 
It  appears,  indeed,  from  a  statement  in  bis  prefaoe,  tbat  he  \ 
atarted  the  idea  pf  sueb  an  assooiatton,  and  even  the  idea  of  a 
^  German  Ciistpmsb-Union.'  He  was  then  a  professor  (we  believe 
of  Politioal  Economy)  in  the  University  of  Tubingen ;  and  he 
has  sinoe  devoted  bis  life  to  eepnomieal  speculations,  or  to  prac* 
tieal  pursuits  tending  to  suggest  them*  Strong  in  study  and  qxt 
perience,  be  eoptemptuously'rejeets  the  principle  of  free  interna- 
tional trades  and  he  looHs  upon  Turcot  and  Adam  Smith,  with 
tbe  other  politieal  econon^ists  by  whom  the  prinpiple  is  main* 
tained,  as  drivelling  and  ridiculous  dreamers.  He  thin^  that 
tbe  ben^(|ts  eonlbrred  on  the  German  people  by  the  Oustoms^ 
Union,  chiefly  arise  fram  its  prohibitpry  and  restrictive  tariff,  and 
not  from  the  treedom  of  commerce  which  it  gives  to  the  in  tenor 
of  Germany ;  and  he  zealously  maintains  the  expediency  pf  pro^ 
teeting  Germau  manufacturers,  by  excluding  their  foreign  rivals 
from  Geripan  markets.  As  English  manuracturing  industry  is 
superior  to  German,  it  would  crush  the  unnatural  manufactures 
ereated  in  Germany,  if  the  commerce  between  the  eountries  were 
frepd  from  prohibitions  and  restrictions ;  and  as  Dr  List  (like  too 
many  other  aealots)  loves  his  cause  less  then  he  hates  its  ene-> 
mies,  the  vehemence  of  his  passion  for  promoting  German  manu* 
factur^s,  is  surpassed  by  tbe  fierceness  of  his  antipathy  to  the 
manufaeturing  greatness  of  England.  It  appears,  from  his  pre« 
faee,  fhat  he  left  Germany  in  1821  ;  that  he  did  not  return  to 
that  country  till  1883  ;  and  that  he  resided  in  the  United  States 
of  Nortb  America  during  the  interval^  or  the  greater  part  pf  it. 
It  seeofs  that  his  hostility  to  the  manufacturine  greatness  of  Eng- 
land was  not  softened  by  his  absence  from  his  country.  In  a  series 
of  letters  published  in  American  Newspapers  in  1627,  he  sup^ 
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ported  the  cause  of  those  American  manafacturers  who  aimed  at 
the  exclusion  of  English  manufactured  goods.  It  seems  that 
these  letters  did  good  service  to  the  cause,  and  got  him  the  &Yoar 
of  its  partisans  ;  for  they  were  published  as  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
*  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  Political  Economy/  by  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Manu&ctures  and 
Arts.  Since  his  return  to  Germany  in  1833,  he  has  tried  to  con* 
firm  his  countrymen  in  the  false  economical  principles  which 
prompted  the  prohibitory  duties  imposed  by  the  Union  tariff;  and 
*  ne  has  laboured  to  abase  the  manufiicturing  greatness  of  Eng- 
land, by  inciting  other  nations  to  exclude  her  manufactures  from 
J  their  markets.  These  are  the  principal  objects  of  numberless 
articles  which  he  has  published  in  Newspapers  and  Reviews ;  and 
they  are  also  the  principal  objects  of  the  volume  before  us,  though 
it  wears  the  name  and  form  of  a  System  of  Political  Economy. 

We  have  stated  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  *  German  Customs- 
Union/  and  explained  the  origin  of  our  author's  volume.  Before 
we  proceed  to  our  examination  of  his  pretended  system,  we  must 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  title  of  his  volume,  its  contents  and 
purpose,  and  its  method  and  spirit ;  and  we  must  state  our  rea- 
sons for  our  careful  review  of  a  production  which  intrinsically 
is  not  worthy  of  serious  notice. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  our  author,  that  the  theories  of  poli- 
tical economy,  which  embrace  the  prilTciple  of  free  international 
trade,  are  properly  theories  of  cosmopoliHcat  economy.  Over- 
looking the  international  wars  and  the  various  other  causes  by 
which  international  trade  is  actually  disturbed,  they  suppose  that 
nations,  for  commercial  purposes,  are  practically  one  communi- 
ty ;  and  the  economical  interests  of  nations,  as  forming  this  com- 
munity of  mankind,  are  the  subject  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned. But  his  own  system  of  political  economy,  which  rejects 
the  principle  of  free  international  trade,  is  a  theory  oipoKtiad  or 
national  economy,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  expression.  It  keep 
in  view  the  various  causes  by  which  international  trade  is  actually 
disturbed  ;  and  it  treats  of  the  economical  interests  of  the  sepa- 
rate and  contending  nations  into  which  the  world  is  actually 
divided. 

Proud  of  a  discovery  which  was  reserved  for  his  own  sagacity, 
be  is  eager  to  distinguish  his  political  system  from  all  cosmopolid- 
cal  conceits.  Accordingly,  he  gives  his  treatise  the.  title  (some- 
what tautologous,  it  cannot  be  denied)  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  present  article :  namely,  '  The  National  (or  political)  System 
<  of  Political  (or  national)  Economy.'  His  poor  misconception  of 
the  doctrines  which  he  tries  to  brand  with  the  nickname  of  cos- 
mopolitical  economy,  we  cannot  examine  in  the  present  place ; 
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but  we  shall  make  some  remarks  upon  it  in  an  after  part  of  this 
article,  if  our  limits  wiH  permit  us  to  insert  them. 

Assuming  that  our  author's  treatise  is  entitled  to  the  name  of 
a  system,  it  is  not  a  system  of  politieall  economy,  but  a  system  ot 
theory  of  international  trade.  The  present  volume  is  limited  to 
this  subject ;  and  if  the  contents  of  the  unpublished  volume  may 
be  inferred  from  a  sketch  of*  them  which  is  given  in  the  preface 
to  the  present,  they  will  chiefly  consist  of  subjects  special  in  their 
nature,  and  relating  exclusively  to  the  economical  intefrests  of 
Germany, 

Considered  as  a  system  of  international  trade,  his  treatise  is 
unworthy  of  notice ;  as  will  appear  sufficiently  from  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  its  contents,  and  the  subsequent  remarks  upon 
them.  He  states,  in  his  preface,  his  motives  to  undertake  his 
enquiry ;  he  gives,  in  a  subsequent  introduction,  the  principal 
conclusions  to  which  his  enquiry  has  led  him ;  and  he  then  af- 
fects to  consider  the  matter  of  his  volume,  under  the  four  books 
into  which  he  divides  it.  The  ostensible  subject  of  the  first 
and  second  books,  is  his  system  of  international  trade ;  as  that 
of  the  fourth  is  his  system  of  commercial  policy  ;  the  professed 
jpurpose  of  the  third  book,  is  a  review  of  the  systems  of  interna- 
tional trade  which  certain  preceding  economists  have  given  to 
the  world.  Now,  if  the  contents  of  his  volume  fulfilled  the  pro- 
mise of  its  ostensible  plan,  its  substance  will  consist  of  two  parts*: 
a  system  or  theory  of  international  trade,  and  a  corresponding 
system  of  commercial  policy.  Whether  the  latter  system  would 
essentially  differ  from  the  former,  is  a  question  foreign  to  our 
purpose.  Although  the  systems  might  essentially  differ,  it  ih 
manifest  that  the  matter  of  each  of  them  would  nearly  corre- 
spond to  that  of  the  other.  They  would  mainly  differ  in  respect 
of  the  aspects  from  which  they  severally  considered  their  com- 
hion  subject.  The  former  might  consider  it  from  a  speculative 
point  of  view,  or  treat  it  as  the  subject  of  a  science  ;  the  latter 
inight  survey  it  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  or  treat  it  as  the 
su^ect  of  an  art.  Now,  as  everv  speculative  and  every  practi*- 
cal  system  is  intended  for  general  application,  it  consists  of  ge^ 
neral  principles  or  general  rules,  and  is  not  directly  concerned 
with  particulars  or  singulars.  Accordingly,  the  economical 
interests. of  nations  (or  nations  considered  generally)  should 
form  the  subject  of  our  author's  treatise.  If  his  treatise  be  limit** 
^d  to  the  economical  interests  of  certain  particular  nations,  it  i^ 
lieither  a  system  of  international  trade,  nor  a  system  of  commer^ 
cial  policy ;  but  it  consists  of  applications  of  principles  or  rule* 
(which  it  expressly  or  tacitly  borrows  from  such  system)  to  the 
jparticular  interests  with  which  it  is  really,  concerned.     Notwith- 
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standing  its  pretension  to  the  name  of  a  systeioD,  such  is  the  tme 
character  of  our  author^s  treatise.    It  is  concerned  with  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  the  principal  nations  of  continental  Europe, 
with  those  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and,  abore 
all,  with  those  of  hb  own  country ;  and  it  is  addressed  to  those 
particular  nations  for  a  special  and  practical  object.     He  labours 
to  inculcate  on  them,  (though  he  occasionally  extends  his  argu* 
ments  to  all  nations  able  to  manufacture  for  themselves,)  that 
they  ought  to  adopt  or  adhere  to  that  policy  which  he  styles  the 
protective  ^y^m;  that  they  ought  to  plant  manufactures  on  their 
own  territories,  or  foster  the  manufactures  which  they  have  al- 
ready created,  by  forbidding  or  restricting  the  importation  of 
foreign  manufactured  goods.     To  this  particular  and  directly 
practical  object,  all  the  contents  of  his  volume  which  partake 
of  a  general  and  speculative  character  are  subservient  and  accom- 
modated.    It  is  prominent  in  all  the  departments,  and  in  most  of 
the  sulMlepartments,  into  which  he  divides  his  treatise ; — ^in  those 
which  he  aflfects  to  devote  to  his  system  of  international  trade,  as 
in  those  which  he  professes  to  assign  to  his  system  of  commercial 
policy.     Indeed,  we  cannot  perceive  that  the  divisions  of  his 
volume  are  distinguishable  by  their  subjects  or  purposes;  or 
that  it  has  any  divisions  at  all,  but  those  which  are  made  by 
the  titles  prefixed  to  his  books  and  chapters.     Nor  are  the  spirit 
and  the  tone  of  his  treatise  more  scientific  than  its  scope  and 
method.     He  regards  the  manufactiuing  and  commercial  great- 
ness of  England  with  envious  and  bitter  hostility ;  he  anticipates 
the  decay  of  that  greatness  with  inhumai)  exultation  ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  to  which  his  volume  is  de- 
voted, he  misrepresents  her  commercial  policy,  and  appeals  to 
vulgar  and  malignant  prejudices.     In  fine,  though  his  volume 
pretends  to  the  name  of  a  system,  and  (including  the  preface) 
runs  to  the  length  of  660  pages,  its  object,  manner,  and  spirit, 
are  those  of  a  popular  pamphlet.     It  is  the  work  of  >a  zealous  and 
unscrupulous  advocate,  striving  to  establish  a  given  practical  con- 
clusion, and  not  the  production  of  a  dispassionate  enquirer,  seek- 
ingto  promote  the  improvement  of  a  science  or  an  art. 

I)r  List's  treatise,  as  a  theory  of  international  trade,  is,  there- 
fore, unworthy  of  grave  criticism  ;  but  the  practical  purpose  for 
which  it  is  published,  and  the  temper  of  the  public  which  it  is 
intended  to  influence,  give  it  an  importance  wnich  entitles  it  to 
serious  notice.  Feelings  of  hostihtv  to  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  England,  and  opinions  favourable  to  the  protective 
system,  are  widely  diffused  in  Germany  as  well  as  France ;  and 
they  are  rapidly  spreading  in  the  other  nations  of  continental 
Euro^,  in  the  United  States,  and  even  in  Brazil  and  the  South 
American  republics.    The  extensive  prevalence  of  these  opinions 
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and  feelings,  mainly  arises  from  the  restrictive  policy  pursued  by 
England  herself;  and  unless  she  roots  them  out,  or  stops  their 
rapid  spread,  by  adopting  the  principle  of  free  trade,  they  may 
lead  to  a  conspiracy  of  nations  against  her  manufactures  and  com-» 
Hteroe^  far  more  formidable  than  the  continental  system  of  Na- 
poleon. Napoleon's  system  of  exclusion  was  limited  to  a  part 
of  continental  Europe ;  and  being  odious  (as  well  as  mischie- 
Yous)  to  the  generality  of  his  subjects  and  vassals,  was  exten- 
sively evaded.  But  all  the  principal  countries  of  continental 
Europe,  with  many  of  the  countries  of  the  New  World,  may  join 
in  the  conspiracy  against  our  manufactures  and  commerce,  which 
our  own  suicidal  policy  tends  to  provoke ;  and,  since  the  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  would  exclude  our  commodities  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  their  subjects,  the  exclusion  would 
probably  be  enforced  with  comparative  strictness.  As  our  author 
continually  appeals  to  these  prevalent  opinions  and  feelings,  and 
is  no  contemptible  band  at  a  popular  pamphlet,  we  fear  that  his 
volume  will  extend  them  in  Germany,  if  not  in  all  the  countries 
which  it  is  intended  to  influence.  That  it  will  circulate  widely 
in  Germany,  and  make  a  mischievous  impression  on  the  German 
public,  may  be  presumed  from  the  rapid  sale  which  it  has  already 
met  with — a  second  edition  having  been  demanded  before  the 
end  of  the  autumn  of  1841,  though  the  first  edition  was  not  pub- 
lished till  the  close  of  the  summer  in  the  same  year.  As  articles 
in  English  Journals,  relating  to  the  interests  of  Germany,  are 
frequently  noticed  in  those  of  that  country,  a  dissection  of  his 
volume  in  this  Journal  may  do  something  to  counteract  the 
impression.  We  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  detect  the 
drift  of  his  system,  and  to  give  a  tangible  shape  to  his  loose 
and  desultory  arguments ;  but  if  we  shall  attract  the  attention, 
and  influence  the  opinions,  of  a  small  number  of  German  readers, 
we  shall  think  ourselves  well  rewarded  for  the  painful  and  dis- 
gusting drudgery.  We  think  that  our  notice  of  a  writer  so  hos- 
tile to  England  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  English  public ; 
since  his  volume  reflects  opinions  widely  diffused,  and  is  a  la- 
boured expression  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  commonly 
maintained. 
^  In  reviewing  this  desultory  volume,  we  shall  put  the  substance 
of  such  of  its  contents  as  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  notice,  in 
a  form  and  order  of  our  own.  If  we  attempted  to  follow  our 
author  through  his  pretended  plan,  the  article  would  run  to  in- 
tolerable length  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  bis  pretended 
system,  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  his  volume,  we  must  endeavour  to  extricate  his 
arguments  from  the  confusion  in  which  he  involves  them.  Though 
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many  of  his  argumeDts  conflict  with  one  another,  and  all  are 
impertinent  to  the  purpose  of  his  treatise,  the  desultory  manner 
in  which  he  presents  them  tends  to  conceal  their  nothingness ; 
but  if  they  were  arranged  in  a  regular  and  perspicuous  series^  the* 
bare  arrangement  would  nearly  suffice  to  confute  them.  A  rab- 
ble of  men  is  powerless  or  feeble,  because  it  is  undisciplined  and 
disorderly ;  but  a  rabble  of  contradictory  and  impertinent  argu- 
ments is  strong  in  its  confusion. 

The  following  is  the  order  which  we  intend  to  observe  in  our 
review  of  this  volume.  1  •  We  shall  first  examine  our  author's 
system  of  international  trade.  2.  Certain  of  our  remarks  on 
his  misrepresentations  of  the  commercial  policy  of  England, 
could  not  be  inserted  in  that  examination  without  breaking  its 
continuity;  and  we,  therefore,  shall  place  those  remarks  in  a 
second  part.  In  this  part,  we  shall  shortly  state  the  causes  of 
the  prevalent  hostility  to  her  manufacturing  and  commercial 
greatness;  we  shall  shortly  state  the  mischief  with  which  it 
threatens  herself  and  other  civilized  nations ;  and  we  shall  notice 
the  policy  which  she  will  speedily  adopt  if  she  be  anxious  to 
avert  them. 

I.  We  introduce  our  examination  of  his  system  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  its  general  purport ;  dividing  our  statement 
into  two  parts,  corresponding  to  the  two  theories  of  which  his 
system  is  compounded : — 1.  The  interests  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  a  nation  are  promoted  by  the  perfect  freedom  of  its  in- 
ternal trade.  The  interests  of  the  nations  which  compose  the 
community  of  mankind  would  be  promoted,  to  a  still  higher  de- 
gree, by  perfect  freedom  of  international  trade ;  for  the  division 
of  labour  is  extended  as  the  field  of  commerce  is  enlarged ;  and 
every  extension  of  the  division  of  labour  augments  the  produc- 
tiveness of  labour  and  capital.  As  a  nation  is  formed  of  indivi- 
duals subject  to  a  common  government,  the  freedom  of  its  inter- 
nal trade  is  protected  from  interruptions ;  and  if  nations  were  as 
closely  united  by  an  universal  confederacy  as  the  members  of  a 
single  nation  are  united  by  a  common  government,  freedom  of 
international  trade  would  be  equally  secured  from  disturbances. 
At  present,  however,  the  foreign  trade  of  every  nation  is  exposed 
to  custurbances,  arising  from  international  wars ;  and  also  to  dis* 
turbances  arising  from  restrictions  which  other  nations  may  im- 
pose upon  their  own  external  commerce.  Till  nations  are  united 
bv  a  universal  confederacy,  having  the  purpose  and  efiect  of  ob- 
viating such  disturbances,  the  freedom  of  their  mutual  commerce 
will  remain  imperfect,  though  the  freedom  of  their  internal  trade 
be  rendered  complete.  At  present,  therefore,  it  is  the  interest 
of  every  nation  which  possesses  the  means  of  manufiftcturing  for 
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itself,  to  adopt  or  retain  the  protective  system.  By  embracing 
or  adhering  to  this  policy,  it  sacrifices  some  good,  but  it  obviates 
more  evil.  AUhoagh  it  rejects  the  advantages  arising  from  free- 
dom of  international  commerce,  it  escapes  the  preponderant  mis- 
chiefs arising  from  the  causes  by  which  that  freedom  is  troubled 
and  abridged.  2.  The  principal  nations  of  the  European  con- 
tinent (an  expression  including,  for  the  present  purpose,  the  na- 
tions of  European  origin  which  form  the  United  States  of  North 
America)  may  be  divided  inta  two  classes.  Of  the  nations  in 
question,  some  are  nearly  in  the  state  of  a  purely  agricultural 
country  ;  the  others  are  more  advanced  from  the  purely  agricul- 
tural condition,  but  are  still  inferior  to  England  in  manufacturing 
industry.  As  a  purely  agricultural  country  has  no  manufactures 
of  its  own,  it  has  no  considerable  trade,  internal  or  foreign,  no 
skilful  and  highly  productive  agriculture ;  and  since  the  state  of 
a  nation,  in  respect  of  civilization  and  power,  is  mainly  deter- 
mined by  its  economical  condition,  such  a  country  is  condemned 
by  its  poverty  to  semi-barbarism  and  political  weakness.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  perfect  freedom  of  international  trade  were 
possible  at  present,  the  nations  in  question  would  consult  their 
present  interests  by  declining  the  proffered  opportunity.  Such 
of  those  nations  as  are  nearly  in  the  state  of  a  purely  agricul- 
tural country,  would  plant  manufactures  on  their  own  territories 
by  forbidding  or  restricting  the  importation  of  foreign  manufac- 
tured goods ;  such  as  are  more  advanced  from  the  purely  agri- 
cultural condition,  would  protect  their  rising  manufactures  by  a 
similar  policy ;  and  each  would  persist  steadily  in  this  system  of 
prohibitions  or  restrictions,  until  her  own  manufacturers,  unsup- 
ported by  such  factitious  helps^  could  compete  with  any  other 
manufacturers  in  her  own  and  in  foreign  markets.  In  conse- 
quence of  her  past  protection  to  her  own  manufacturers,  England 
is  now  pre-eminent  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry. 
Having  ascended  to  this  pre-eminence,  she  would  promote  her 
present  interests  by  adopting  the  principle  of  free  trade,  and  by 
persuading  the  nations  in  question  to  follow  the  specious  exam- 
ple. At  present,  however,  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade  which 
would  be  advantageous  to  her,  would  be  ruinous  to  them*  As 
she  could  manufacture  at  a  cost  lower  than  that  at  which  they 
could  manufacture  for  themselves,  she  would  supply  them  with 
goods  for  their  own  consumption,  as  well  as  exclude  their  manu- 
facturers from  third  countries.  By  deluging  their  markets  with 
her  cheap  goods,  she  would  prevent  them  from  planting  manu- 
factures on  their  own  territories,  or  crush  the  rising  manufac- 
tures which  they  had  created  ;  and  she  thus  would  keep  them  in 
the  state  of  a  merely  agri^tural  country,  or  force  them  to  re« 
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trograde  to  that  poor  and  feeble  condition.     In  fine,  England 
would  monopolize  the   manufactures^  and   therefore   the  com- 
merce, of  the  world  ;  she  would  abase.the  pilncipal  countries  of 
continental  Europe,  as  well  as  the  countries  which  are  less  civi- 
lized and  powerful,  to  a  state  of  helpless  and  degrading  depen- 
dence on  her  own  manufacturing  and  commercial  supremacy  ;  by 
the  peaceful  and  insinuating  arts  of  manufactures  and  commerce, 
she  would  establish  an  empire  more  extensive,  and  more  opposed 
to  the  general  improvement  of  mankind,  than  that  which  was 
forced  on  reluctant  nations  by  the  warlike  policy  of  Rome.     At 
present,  therefore,  the  nations  in  question  would  consult  their 
interests  by  adopting  or  retaining  the  protective  system  ;  though 
when  they  had  risen,  by  means  of  that  system,  to  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  prosperity  which  England  already  enjoys, 
they  would  consult  their  own  interests,  and  the  general  interests 
of  nations,  by  adopting  the  principle  of  free  trade.     Perfect  free- 
dom of  international  trade  would  then  be  advantageous  to  the 
community  of  mankind ;  for,  as  many  nations  would  be  nearly 
equal  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity,  it  would  not 
enable  England,  or  any  single  nation,  to  monopolize  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  the  world.     It  appears,  therefore,  in 
the  last  result,  that  the  nations  in  question,  by  adopting  or  re- 
taining the  protective  system,  would  pursue  a  policy  liberal  in 
its  tendencies,  though  restrictive  in  its  immediate  effects.     By 
steadily  adhering  to  the  system  until  they  equalled  England  in 
manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity,  they  would  gradually 
prepare  the  way  for  the  only  freedom  of  international  trade  which 
enlightened  citizens  of  the  world  can  deem  desirable ; — the  free- 
dom of  international  trade  which  would  promote  the  interests  of 
mankind,  and  would  not  exalt  a  single  nation  at  the  cost  of  all 
other  communities. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  statement,  that  the  system  is 
compounded  of  two  theories  which  flatly  contradict  one  another. 
According  to  the  first,  freedom  of  trade  would  promote  the  pre- 
sent interests  of  all  nations,  if  it  were  secured  from  certain  dis- 
turbing causes ;  according  to  the  second,  it  would  not  promote 
the  present  interests  of  the  principal  nations  of  continental  Europe, 
though  those  causes  were  completely  obviated.  If  we  wrote  for 
no  higher  purpose  than  that  of  confuting  our  author,  we  should 
content  ourselves  with  stating  the  contradictory  theories  and 
pointing  out  the  contradiction  ;  but,  since  the  opinions  of  which 
these  theories  are  formed  are  widely  diffused,  notwithstanding 
their  incoherency,  we  shall  waive  this  preliminary  objection,  and 

I>roceed  to  our  analysis  of  his  system.     We  shall  be&rin  our  ana- 
ysis  with  an  examination  of  the  second  theory}  and  having  com- 
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pleted  tbis  examination,  we  shally  briefly  consider  tbe  first  We 
sball  try  to  prove,  in  the  former  part  of  the  analysis,  that  free- 
dom of  trade  would  be  useful  to  all  nations,  if  it  were  secured 
from  the  disturbances  to  which  we  have  just  adverted.  We  shall 
try  to  prove,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  analysis,  that  its  liability  to 
those  disturbances  does  not  affect  the  hypothetical  conclusion. 

We  commence  our  explanation  of  the  second  theory  with  a 
statement  of  certain  objections  to  which  it  is  liable ;  since  this 
preliminary  statement  will  shorten  our  dissection  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  our  author  supports  it.  These  objections,  which 
are  founded  on  mischiefs  produced  by  the  protective  system,  may 
be  conveniently  stated  under  the  three  following  heads : — 

Ist.  In  every  nation  in  which  this  system  obtains,  the  govern- 
ment gives  a  direction  to  the  national  labour  and  capital,  which 
they  would  not  take  spontaneously.  In  so  far  as  the  system 
operates,  the  protected  manufactures  are  forced  into  existence  by 
the  interference  of  the  government  with  the  economical  concerns 
of  its  subjects.  Public  prudence  is  substituted  for  private ;  the 
wisdom  of  an  unwieldy  and  badly- constituted  joint-stock  com- 
pany, for  the  discretion  of  individuals.  The  economical  concerns 
of  the  nation  are  not  managed  by  the  government,  as  those  of  a 
joint-stock  company  are  managed  by  a  board  of  directors ;  but 
the  fi^overnment  determines  the  articles  which  its  subjects  shall 
produce,  though  it  leaves  them  to  produce  those  articles  in  their 
own  way. 

Now,  every  interference  of  a  e^overnment  with  the  interests 
and  concerns  of  its  subjects,  ought  to  be  founded  on  sufficient 
special  reasons.     Of  those  numberless  interests  and  concerns, 
there  is  a  vast  and  indeterminate  multitude  with  which   the 
government  ought  not  to  intermeddle*     There  is  always,  there- 
fore,  a  general  presumption  against  the  expediency  of  such  an 
interference;  and  unless  there  be  special  reasons  sufficiently 
showing  the  contrary,  the  general  presumption  ought  to  prevail. 
There  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment is  necessary.    It  is  manifest,  for  example,  that  the  business 
of  legislating,  or  of  administering  justice,  or  of  defending  the 
nation  against  foreign  enemies,  cannot  be  left  to  the  voluntary 
principle.     In  other  cases,  the  interference  of  the  government,  li 
not  necessary,  is  expedient.     It  is  often  expedient,  for  example^ 
that  public  roads,  or  other  means  of  public  transport,  should  be 
created  by  public  resources ;  and  it  is  expedient  (at  least  in  our 
opinion)  that  eovemment  should   provide   their  subjects  with 
secular  and  reugious  instruction.     But,  in  the  last-mentioned 
cases,  there  are  good  special  reasons  for  the  intervention  of  the 
state,  since  private  individuals,  from  want  of  means  or  motives^ 
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wocld  not  accomplish  the  end  for  which  the  goyernment  inter* 
feres.  Our  author  objjects  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  freedom 
of  trade,  that  they  would  prove  the  inexpediency  of  yarious 
restraints  universally  admitted  to  be  useful;  as,  for  example,  ths 
inexpediency  of  checking  the  industry  of  thieves.  Bat  the  freedom 
which  is  advocated  by  the  partisans  of  free  trade,  is  the  freedom 
of  pursuing  ends  which  are  useful  or  harmless,  by  beneficent  or 
innocuous  means ;  and  in  all  the  cases  produced  by  our  author, 
in  support  of  his  pitiful  objection,  the  ends  or  the  means  are  so 
palpably  pernicious,  that  there  are  good  special  reasons  for  im« 
posing  the  restraints* 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  we  are  not  bound 
to  prove,  in  an  affirmative  or  direct  manner,  the  expediency  of 
freedom  of  trade,  since  there  is  a  general  presumption  agaiast 
the  interference  of  governments  with  the  interest  and  concerns 
of  their  subjects.     On  the  other  hand,  our  author  was  bound  to 
preve^  by  sufficient  special  reasons,  the  expediency  of  the  protec* 
tive  system ;  and  if  it  appear,  from  our  dissection  of  his  aigu- 
ments,  that  he  has  not  produced  such  reasons,  it  will  follow  that 
his  arguments  have  not  touched  the  presumption,  nor  proved  the 
eonclusion  which  he  endeavours  to  establish  by  his  treatise. 
That  the  interferences  of  governments  with  the  economical  in-> 
terests  of  their  subjects  are  commonly  inexpedient,  is  repeatedly 
admitted  by  himself.     For  example,  he  says  that  there  are  cer- 
tain countries  which  have  no  aptitude  for  manufacturing,  or  (to 
use  his  own  expression)  no  vocation  to  manufacture.     He  admits 
that  such  a  country  misapplies  its  labour  and  capital,  if  it  creates 
a  manufacture  by  means  of  the  protective  system  \  and  he  admits 
that  the  inaptitude  of  the  country  for  the  protected  manufacture, 
may  be  sufficiently  presumed  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  protec- 
tion.    He  therefore  admits  in  effect,  (though  he  does  not  per* 
ceive  the  implied  consequence,)  that  every  branch  of  industry 
which  has  not  arisen  spontaneously^  is  presumptively  an  eyil  to  the 
^untry  which  has  forced  it  into  existence. 

2d»  The  nations  of  continental  Europe,  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  are  the  nations  to  which  he  recommends  his 
protective  system*  Now,  if  it  were  adopted  by  these  nations, 
and  also  by  England,  aM  the  more  ciyilized  countries  of  the  old 
and  new  world  would  be  prevented  from  exchanging  their  pro* 
ducts.  The  extent  of  this  mischievous  consequence,  which  would 
equally  affect  all  of  them,  would  be  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  consistency  with  which  they  adopted  the  foolish  and  malignant 
policy.  If  they  adopted  the  system  to  the  full  extent  of  its  logical 
consequences,  it  would  nearly  extinguish  their  mutual  cooqmerce. 
^one  of  these  coujQ tries  could  sell  her  manufacture!  to  the  others ; 
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inasmuck  as  the  others  would  refuse  to  buy  them  i  nor  could  she 
sell  to  the  others  any  considerable  quantity  of  her  raw  products, 
inasmuch  as  she,  in  her  turn,  would  reject  their  manufactured 
goods.  It  is  manifest  that  their  mutual  commerce  would  be 
limited  to  exchanges  of  raw  products ;  and  since  their  raw  pro-« 
ducts  are  nearly  similar  in  kind,  these  exchanges  would  not  be 
numerous  or  important. 

A  division  of  labour  amongst  nations  is  one  of  th^  beneficent 
consequences  of  international  trade ;  and  the  extent  of  the  divi- 
sion, with  the  magnitude  of  the  good  which  it  produces,  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  freedom  of  their  mutual  commerce.  If  all  the 
countries  in  question  fully  adopted  the  principle  of  free  trade, 
each  would  take  the  part  in  the  common  business  of  production 
for  which  it  is  best  qualified  by  its  natural  and  acquired  aptitudes.. 
In  consequence  of  their  thus  co-operating  to  the  common  end, 
the  aggregate  product  of  their  industry  would  be  greatly  aug- 
mentecT;  and  as  each  would  have  a  share  in  the  aggregate  pro-* 
duct,  commensurate  with  its  contribution  to  the  joint  result,  the 
productiveness  of  its  labour  and  capital  would  be  greatly  increased. 
But  if  they  fully  adopted  the  protective  system,  it  would  nearly 
prevent  the  concert  which  we  have  just  described,  and  each  would 
debar  itself,  by  its  own  elaborate  folly,  from  most  of  the  advan- 
tages of  that  spontaneous  co-operation » 

Our  author  perceives  occasionally,  that  his  theory  is  open  to 
the  objection  which  we  have  just  stated.  To  obviate  the  objec- 
tion, he  suggests  a  scheme  of  international  trade  which  is  not 
less  absurd  than  his  protective  system.  Each  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  temperate  zones,  {u  e,  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  of  North  America,)  is  to  carry  on  a  direct 
trade  with  the  nations  of  the  torrid  zones ;  directly  exchanging 
Its  own  manufactured  products  for  the  raw  products  of  the  torrid 
zones,  which  are  styled  colonial  wares. 

To  show  that  the  scheme  obviates  the  objection,  he  resorts  to 
the  following  argument.  He  supposes  that  the  mutual  commerce 
of  those  civilized  nations  is  of  small  account ;  he  supposes  that 
their  trade  with  the  torrid  zones  is  of  far  greater  importance ; 
and  he  argues  that  the  extinction  of  the  former,  caused  by  his 
protective  system,  would  be  amply  compensated  by  the  great 
extension  which  the  scheme  would  give  to  the  latter.  Now,  this 
argument  conflicts  with  a  proposition  which  forms  an  essential 
part  of  his  protective  system.  According  to  this  proposition,  it  is 
the  policy  of  those  civilized  nations  to  feed  their  manufacturing 
industry  by  encouraging  the  importation  of  agricultural  products ; 
and  England  is  sapping  her  manufacturing  prosperity  by  exclud- 
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ing  agricultural  products,  for  tbe  protection  of  her  landed  interests. 
It  is  manifestly  assumed  by  this  proposition,  that,  if  those  civi- 
lized nations  adopted  his  protective  system,  they  would  import 
one  another's  products  to  some  considerable  extent ;  and  this 
assumption  conflicts  with  the  argument  which  supposes  that  their 
mutual  commerce  is  of  small  account*  It  is  true,  that  his  pro- 
tective sys^m  would  nearly  extinguish  this  commerce,  as  we 
have  shown  above ;  and  that  he  suggests  his  scheme  of  interna- 
tional trade,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  an  objection  raised  upon 
that  consequence.  Accordingly,  his  argumentation  concerning 
the  matter  in  question,  is  a  tissue  of  contradictions.  He  assumes 
that  the  mutual  commerce  of  those  civilized  nations  would  not  be 
extinguished  by  his  protective  system ;  suspecting  that  the  system 
would  extinguish  the  commerce,  he  suggests  his  scheme  as  an 
answer  to  3ie  objection ;  and  the  principal  argument  by  which 
he  maintains  the  scheme,  supposes  the  consequence  on  which  the 
objection  is  founded. 

According  to  our  author,  the  nations  of  continental  Europe 
would  enlarge  their  motives  to  industry,  by  enlarging  their  con- 
sumption of  colonial  wares.  This  assumption,  which  ne  advances 
as  an  argument  in  support  of  his  scheme,  is  impertinent  to  the 
purpose  for  which  he  produces  it.  From  the  assumed  tendency 
of  the  enlarged  consumption  to  invite  them  to  greater  industry, 
it  will  not  follow  that  they  ought  to  manufacture  for  themselves, 
and  carry  their  manufactures  to  the  torrid  zone.  As  their  apti- 
tude for  manufacturing  are  inferior  to  those  of  England,  tney 
would  naturally  turn  their  industry  to  the  raising  of  raw  pro- 
ducts; and  they  would  naturally  exchange  these  prodiicts  for 
colonial  wares  which  England  bad  purchased  with  her  cheap 
manufactured  goods.  By  this  roundabout  process,  their  con- 
sumption of  colonial  wares  would  be  more  enlarged  than  by  the 
direct  process  which  our  author  recommends;  since  a  quantity  of 
their  labour  and  capital,  applied  to  the  raising  of  raw  products, 
would  command  a  larger  amount  of  foreign  commodities  than  the 
same  quantity  applied  to  manufacturing.  One  of  his  arguments 
in  support  of  the  protective  system,  admits  of  a  similar  answer. 
He  says  that  the  consumption  of  manufactures  invites  to  indus- 
try; and  he  infers  that  the  protective  system  stimulates  the 
industry  of  a  nation  by  which  it  is  adopted.  Now,  unless  the 
nation  has  aptitudes  for  manufacturing,  (or  can  produce  manufac- 
tures more  cheaply  than  she  can  buy  them,)  the  protective 
system,  instead  of  stimulating  her  industry,  tends  to  discourage 
it.  The  capital  and  labour  which  she  unnaturally  turns  to 
manufacturing,  would  be  more  productive  if  they  were  otherwise 
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applied ;  and  consequently  tbeir  products  would  exchange  for  a 
quantity  of  manufactures  larger  than  the  quantity  which  they 
actually  produced. 

He  further  arp^ues,  in  support  of  his  scheme,  that  the  inter* 
national  trade  which  he  8Ugs;est8  is  recommended  by  nature  herself. 
He  says  that  the  civilized  nations  of  the  temperate  zones  are 
called  to  manufacturing  industry  by  their  aptitudes  for  it ;  whilst 
the  nations  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  wanting  the  intelligence  and 
energy  which  that  industry  requires,  ought  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  raising  of  raw  products.     Without  pausing  to  examine  his 
assumption  concerning  the  natural  character  of  the  last-mentioned 
nations,  we  will  notice  the  reasoning  to  which  it  leads  him.     He 
infers,  from  their  assumed  unfitness  for  manufacturing  industry, 
that  they  would  not  consult  their  interests  by  adopting  the  pro- 
tective system :  he  says  that  their  unfitness  for  any  manufacture 
which  they  might  create  by  dint  of  protection,  might  be  presumed 
from  its  factitious  origin ;  and  he  affirms  that  the  respective  voca- 
tions of  various  nations  are  determined  by  their  several  aptitudes. 
Now,  though  he  applies  it  partially,  this  reasoning  will  hold 
universally.     It  is  not  more  applicable  to  the  nations  of  the 
torrid,  than  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  temperate  zones.   These 
civilized  nations  have  different  aptitudes,  calling  them  to  different 
branches  of  productive  industry;  some,  for  example,  being  inland 
countries,  or  being  scantily  furnished  with  the  means  of  manu- 
facturing, whilst  others  are  maritime  countries,  or  possess  those 
means  in  abundance.     Our  author,  moreover,  admits  by  impli- 
cation, that  there  is  always  a  presumption  against  the  fitness  of 
a  country  for  a  branch  of  industry  which  it  creates  by  protection. 
Accordingly,  the  several  branches  of  industry  for  wnich  these 
civilized  nations  are  respectively  fitted,  ought  not  to  be  settled 
by  protective  systems ;  but  each  should  take  the  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  production,  which  the  principle  of  free  trade  would  spon- 
taneously determine. 

Our  notice  of  the  scheme  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  is 
merely  incidental  to  our  design.  We  have  stated  the  arguments 
by  which  he  maintains  it,  for  the  purpose  of  proving,  by  nis  own 
admissions,  that  his  protective  system  is  untenable.  According- 
ly, we  shall  not  prolong  our  examination  of  that  project,  but 
shall  proceed  with  our  wjections  to  his  second  theory. 

dd.  He -exhorts  the  nations  of  continental  Europe,  and  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  to  manufacture  for  themselves 
to  the  utmost  of  their  physical  means.  In  giving  them  this 
advice,  he  invites  them  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  interests  of 
England,  but  is  far  from  showing  them  the  way  to  promote  their 
own.     By  fully  adopting  his  protective  system,   they  would 
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abridge,  to  a  great  extent,  the  efficient  demand  for  her  mannfac* 
tares;  and  they  would  annihilate,  to  the  same  extent,  the  mana- 
facturing  capital  and  skill  which  she  has  laboriously  acquired. 
But  in  doing  this  harm  to  her,  they  would  bring  down  evil  on 
themselves.     Generally  speaking,  her  manufacturing  industry  is 
more  productive  than  theirs.     Accordingly,  it  is  generally  their 
interest  to  abstain  from  manufacturing,  and  to  turn  themselves  to 
other  employments.     By  producing  manufactures  for  themselves, 
when  they  could  get  them  from  her  at  a  smaller  cost,  they  would 
abridge  the  general  productiveness  of  their  labour  and  capital, 
and  their  general  command  of  raw  and  manufactured  commodities. 
Nor  would  it  be  their  interest  to  manufacture  for  themselves, 
though  their  natural  means  of  manu&cturing  were  equal  to  hers. 
The  acquisition  of  factitious  means  equal  to  hers,  would  cost  them 
an  enormous  outlay  of  labour  and  capital ;  and  the  labour  and 
capital  applied  to  the  purpose  would  be  expended  to  mere  waste. 
If  the  trade  between  her  and  them  were   perfectly  free,   the 
manufacturing  capital  and  skill  which  she  has  acquired,  would  be 
(in  effect)  theirs  as  well  as  hers ;  since  her  instruments  of  produc- 
tion would  yield  them  all  the  products  which  they  could  get  by 
instruments  of  their  own  creation.     By  rejecting  the  products  of 
her  accumulated  instruments  for  the  fancied  advantage  of  creating 
instruments  for  themselves,  they  would  (in  effect)  destroy  a  capital 
of  their  own  for  the  fancied  advantage  of  replacing  it.  If  England 
and  the  nations  in  question  were  connected  by  a  free  trade,  the 
capital  and  skill  which  she  has  accumulated  would  be  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  the  parties  to  the  commerce ;  so  that,  if  those 
nations  adopted  the  policy  which  this  writer  inculcates,  they  would 
commit  the  stupid  atrocity  of  cutting  their  own  throats,  for  the 
diabolical  satisfaction  of  destroying  a  prosperous  friend. 

Having  stated  certain  objections  to  his  second  theory,  we  shall 
consider  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he  maintains  it. 

1st.  He  asserts  that  a  country  which  is  purely  agricultural 
(meaning  a  country  which  has  no  manufacturing  industry)  is 
necessarily  poor ;  that  the  civilization  of  a  country  in  that  condi- 
tion is  necessarily  low  ;  and  that  her  poverty  and  low  civilization 
condemn  her  to  political  weakness..  If  our  readers  will  turn  to 
the  statement  in  which  we  have  given  the  purport  of  his  system, 
they  will  see  that  the  assertions  to  which  we.  have  just  referred 
are  the  corner-stone  of  his  second  theory.  Accordingly,  we  shall 
examine  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he  endeavours  to  estab* 
lish  them,  as  well  as  our  limits  will  permit. 

He  says  that  a  country  not  possessed  of  manufactures,  cannot 
possess  a  skilful  and  highly  productive  agriculture ;  the  demand  • 
for  agricultural  products,  whi«h  arises  from  manufactured,  being 
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a  necessary  condition  of  agricultural  advancement.  The  argu* 
ment  confounds  ideas  which  are  palpably  different,  and  proceeds 
on  an  assumption  which  is  perfectly  gratuitous.  It  confounds  a 
demand  arising  from  manufactures,  with  a  demand  arising  spe- 
cifically from  domestic  manufactures;  and  it  assumes  that  the 
necessity  for  the  former  implies  a  necessity  for  the  latter.  From 
the  necessity  for  a  demand  arising  from  manufactures,  it  will  not 
follow  that  the  country  is  poor  because  she  is  not  possessed  of 
manufactures  of  her  own.  If  her  soil  be  fertile,  and  if  her  capa- 
cities for  agriculture  be  otherwise  great,  the  quantity  of  her 
agricultural  products,  and  the  quantity  of  the  manufactured  arti* 
cles  which  she  imports,  may  be  proportionally  large.  Nor  will 
it  follow,  from  the  same  necessity,  that  the  country  would  improve 
her  agriculture  by  adopting  the  protective  system.  Unless  she 
could  manufacture  to  advantage,  (on  which  supposition  she  would 

{>roduce  manufactures  spontaneously,)  she  would  misdirect  her 
abour  and  capital  by  forcing  a  manufacturing  industry — she 
would  abridge  the  general  productiveness  of  her  labour  and 
capital,  and  her  genercd  command  of  raw  and  manufactured  com* 
modities.  The  demand  for  her  agricultural  products,  arising 
from  manufactures,  vrould  therefore  diminish  ;  and  since  the 
forced  manufactures  would  be  more  costly  than  the  articles  which 
she  imports,  the  value  of  her  agricultural  products,  as  exchanged 
for  manufactures,  would  proportionally  decrease.  He  says  that 
the  agriculture  of  Germany  nas  extended  and  improved,  in  con-- 
sequence  of  the  protection  afforded  to  her  manufacturing  industry 
by  the  tariff  of  the  Customs- Union.  Granting  that  her  agricul- 
ture has  extended  and  improved  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Union,  it  will  not  follow  tnat  the  extension  and  improvement  are 
consequences  of  the  forced  manufactures.  The  freedom  given 
by  the  Union  to  her  internal  trade,  with  the  peace  which  she  has 
enjoyed  since  the  establishment,  would  suflBciently  account  for  the 
fact.  Although  her  policy  in  relation  to  foreign  commerce  were 
worse  than  it  actually  is,  those  advantages  would  naturally  have 
been  followed  by  a  general  improvement  of  her  industry.  If  he 
would  use  the  fact  as  an  argument  for  the  protective  system,  be 
must  show  that  the  extension  and  improvement  have  been  greater 
than  they  would  have  been  if  she  had  adhered  to  the  principle  of 
free  trade* 

And  here  we  may  conveniently  advert  to  the  partial  and  in- 
consistent manner  in  which  he  would  apply  his  protective  system. 
Though  he  advocates  the  protection  of  manufactures,  he  con- 
demns the  protection  of  agriculture.  The  prosperity^  of  Bgn-^ 
culture  depends  (says  he)  on  the  prosperity  of  domestic  manuk 
faistures ;   by  the  impolitic  exclusion  of  f^rei^  i^griculHirat 
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products,  dooMatic  manuiactares  are  crippled ;  and,  consequently, 
the  protection  of  agriculture  defeats  the  end  for  which  it  is  spe- 
cifically given.     AjMuming  that  the  country  can  manufacture  to 
advantage,  this  reasoning  is  just.     The  eztennim  of  dooKStie 
nianufactures»  which  ia  ooBeeqpw&t  en  a  free  importadoit  of  agri- 
Cttkorai  prodnelSy  enlargea  the  general  demand  for  the  products 
of  doiestic  a^culture ;  although  it  may  abridge  the  demand 
for  the  domestic  agricultural  products,  which  are  identical  in  kind 
with  the  products  principally  imported.     If  agriculture  is  pro- 
tected, the  extension  of  domestic  manufactures  is  stopped  or 
retarded  ;  the  general  productiveness  of  the  labour  and   capital 
of  the  country  is  proportionally  abridged ;  and,  consequently, 
the  enlargement  of  the  general  demand  for  domestic  agricultural 
products  is  prevented  to  the  same  extent.     But  the  protection 
of  manufactures  is  liable  to  the  same  objections.     Unless  the 
country  can  manufacture  to  advantage,  (on  which  supposition 
the  protection  is  impertinent,)  she  misdirects  her  labour  and 
capital  by  forcing  a  manufacturing  industry ;  and,  consequently, 
she  abridges  the  aggregate  of  her  productive  powers,  and  the 
general^  demand  for  the  products  of  her  agriculture.     Speaking 
of  the  exclusion  of  German  cattle  from  the  French  dominions, 
he  says,  that  France,  by  this  exclusive  policy,  abridges  the  gene- 
ral productiveness  of  her  agricultural  labour  and  capital.     He 
says,  that  she  turns  them  from  productive  employments  to  an 
employment  comparatively  barren ;  since  it  must  be  presumed, 
from  tne  protection  which  she  affords  to  this  branch  of  her  in- 
dustry, that  she  is  not  fitted  by  nature  for  the  rearing  and  breed- 
ing of  cattle.     But  the  objection  lies  to  his  own  system,  and  to 
all  protective  policy.     If  agricultural  labour  and  capital  receive 
the  best  direction,  when  their  direction  is  determined  by  free 
trade,  the  direction  of  labour  and  capital  of  every  description 
ought  to  be  abandoned  to  the  guidance  of  the  same  beneficent 
principle. 

To  prove  that  a  country  which  has  no  manufactures  of  its 
own  is  necessarily  poor  and  rude,  he  resorts  to  an  induction  from 
instances.  From  the  poverty  and  rudeness  of  certain  countries 
not  possessed  of  manufactures,  he  concludes  that  poverty  and 
rudeness  are  consequences  of  the  agricultural  condition.  For 
example,  he  refers  to  the  European  countries  which,  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  purely  agricultural  states  ;  and  he  says,  that 
Poland  and  Russia  hardly  began  to  emerge  from  semi- barbarism 
before  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Now,  in  these  in- 
stances, (and  in  the  others  which  he  produces,)  the  poverty  and 
rudeness  of  the  country  manifestly  arose  from  causes  which  had 
no  necessary  connexion  with  her  purely  agricultural  condition. 
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In  each  of  the  countries  partieulariy  in  question,  the  political 
and  legal  institutions  were  unfavourable  to  the  security  of 
property ;  the  working  people  were  serfs,  in  a  state  of  ab* 
ject  dependence  on  their  lords  or  owners;  and  there  was  no 
sufficient  demand  from  other  countries  for  the  products  of  her 
agriculture.  Owing  to  these  causes,  (and  others  of  a  similar 
tendency,)  there  were  no  sufficient  inducements  to  industry  and 
accumulation;  and  accordingly  the  nation  was  indolent,  indi- 
gent, and  barbarous.  This  induction  proves,  beyond  controversy, 
that  a  poor  and  rude  nation  is  necessarily  poor  and  rude  ;  bat  it 
does  not  prove  (what  he  was  bound  to  prove)  the  necessary 
poverty  and  rudeness  of  a  purely  agricultural  country.  To  the 
instances  which  he  produces  in  support  of  his  conclusion,  we 
could  easily  oppose  instances  showing  its  futility ;  and,  by  an 
induction  not  more  absurd  than  his  own,  we  could  show  that 
the  want  of  domestic  manufactures  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
opulence  and  civilization.  The  only  instance  which  our  limits 
will  allow  us  to  produce,  is  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
During  the  last  fifty  years  their  capital  has  accumulated  with 
unexampled  rapidity;  and,  if  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the 
arts  of  productive  industry  suffices  to  constitute  a  high  civiliza* 
tion,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  they  are  highly  civilized.  Now, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  these  states  were  purely 
agricultural  countries ;  previously  to  the  tariif  of  1828,  their 
domestic  manufactures  were  of  small  amount ;  and  even  at  pre- 
sent they  may  rank  with  agricultural  rather  than  manufacturing 
nations.  We  are  not  bound  to  multiply  instances  for  the  purpose 
of  refuting  his  conclusion ;  since  it  ccmflicts  with  the  part  of  his 
theory  which  concerns  the  vocation  of  a  country  to  manufacturing 
industry.  In  this  part  of  his  theory  he  says,  that  an  agriculturtu 
country  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  rudeness  has  not  the  vocation^ 
and  that  she  ought  to  confine  her  industry  to  the  production  of 
raw  products,  until  she  reaches  the  degree  of  opulence  which 
fits  countries  for  manufacturing  to  advantage.  He  supposes, 
therefore,  that  some  agricultural  countries  are  not  poor  and  rude ; 
and  that  an  agricultural  country  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  rude* 
ness,  may  advance  to  opulence  and  civilization  by  mere  dint  of 
agriculture* 

The  tests  of  a  vocation  to  manufacture,  as  they  are  determined 
by  our  author,  are  nearly  related  to  the  subject  which  we  have 
just  considered ;  and  we,  therefore,  may  notice  them  conveniently 
here.  No  country  (says  he)  has  a  true  call  to  manufiictureSf 
unless  she  is  gifted  with  the  following  capacities  for  manufactu^ 
ring  to  advantage: — A  large  and  well-rounded  territory;  a  large 
and  manifold  provision  of  the  natural  means  of  manufiBCturing ; 
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an  agriculture  pretty  far  adyanced,  (ziemUch  weit  vorgeruckte ;) 
a  general  diflfusion  of  mental  cultivation  amongst  the  individuals 
composing  the  community;  political  and  legal  institutions,  which 
aiford  security  for  person  and  property,  and  allow  a  free  use  of 
bodily  and  mental  faculties.  It  appears  sufficiently,  from  the  bare 
statement,  that  his  tests  are  too  indeterminate  to  admit  of  applica- 
tion in  practice*  Indeed,  the  various  applications  of  them,  which 
are  made  in  various  parts  of  his  chaotic  theory,  are  inconsistent 
and  contradictory.  Occasionally,  some  of  the  principal  nations  of 
continental  Europe  are  excluded  from  the  class  of  called  conntnes ; 
as,  for  example,  Spain  and  Russia.     But,  in  a  chapter  specially 

fiven  to  Russia,  the  monstrously  foolish  policy  which  has  led 
er  to  force  manufactures,  is  mentioned  with  decided  approbation ; 
and  it  is  supposed,  therefore,  that  Russia  has  a  true  call.  It 
seems  to  be  assumed,  in  most  parts  of  his  treatise,  that  most  of 
the  principal  nations  of  continental  Europe  are  fitted  for  manu- 
fecturing  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  have  supposed  that  his  system  is 
generally  recommended  to  those  nations,  and  the  United  States 
ef  North  America.  We  will  remark  in  conclusion,  that  the 
necessary  vagueness  of  his  tests  proves  the  absurdity  of  his 
system.  Whether  a  country  be  £tted  for  manufacturing,  is  a 
question  of  infinite  extent  and  invincible  difficulty.  In  pretend 
ing  to  resolve  the  question,  and  in  giving  a  forced  direction  to  the 
national  labour  and  capital,  a  government  falls  inevitably  into 
great  and  pernicious  blunders.  If  the  direction  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  the  question  is 
settled  with  comparative  certainty,  and  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  loss  and  suffering.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
close  approach  to  precision  with  which  the  principle  (where 
it  is  allowed  to  operate)  proportions  the  supply  of  commodities 
to  the  efficient  demand. 

2nd,  To  prove  the  expediency  of  his  protective  system,  he  pro- 
duces a  theory  of  his  own  invention,  which  he  styles  the  theory 
of  productive  powers.  Wealth,  says  he,  is  distinguishable  from 
its  causes ;  the  possession  of  wealth,  from  the  powers  of  pro- 
ducing it.  .  Accordingly,  the  opulence  of  a  natioh  is  not  propor- 
tioned to  her  wealth  ;  e.  e.,  to  the  quantity  of  objects  having  a 
value  in  exchange,  which  the  nation  actually  possesses.  Her 
opulence  is  proportioned  to  her  powers  of  production ;  and  ^he 
is  rich,  though  her  wealth  be  small,  if  her  productive  powers  are 
numerous  and  extensive.  But,  according  to  the  economists  of 
the  cosmopolitical  school,  the  opulence  of  a  nation  is  proportioned 
to  her  wealth,  and  not  to  her  means  of  creating  it.  According 
to  the  theory  of  production,  advanced  by  the  same  economists, 
her  productive  powers  consist  of  the  wealth  which  she  has  re- 
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served  as  capital ;  and  this  theory  of  theirs,  ^rhich  is  a  main 
source  of  their  numerous  errors,  may  be  styled  the  theory  of  ex^ 
changeable  values. 

Now  the  capital  of  a  nation  is  the  part  of  her  wealth  which 
is  destined  to  the  production  of  further  wealth ;  and  it  includes 
those  talents  of  her  members  which  are  subservient  to  that  pur- 
pose, and  which  have  been  acquired  and  accumulated  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  capital  and  labour.  Accordingly,  her  capital  con- 
sists of  productive  powers  which  she  has  acquired  or  made* 
Besides  these,  she  has  powers  of  production  which  are  gifts  of 
nature.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  natural  powers  of  her  soil ; 
and  such  are  the  powers,  bodily  and  mental,  with  which  her 
members  are  naturally  endowed.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
her  powers  are  partly  factitious  and  partly  natural ;  nor  was  it 
ever  maintained  (to  our  knowledge)  that  her  means  of  creating 
wealth  lie  entirely  in  her  capital.     But,  though  her  productive 

1)owers  are  larger  than  her  capital,  those  powers  would  be  merely 
atent  unless  her  capital  called  them  into  action.  For  example, 
the  powers  of  body  and  mind  which  her  members  have  received 
from  nature,  would  not  be  productive  to  any  considerable  extent 
unless  they  were  trained  to  the  business  of  production;  and 
they  cannot  be  trained  to  the  business  of  production  without 
an  expenditure  of  capital*  When  trained,  they  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  business  with  any  considerable  effect,  unless  they 
were  supported  and  aided  by  further  capital;  as,  for  example, 
by  capital  expended  in  the  payment  of  wages,  and  by  machinery 
and  other  adminicles  of  labour.  Accordingly,  the  productive 
powers  of  a  nation,  which  are  active  and  applicable j  are  nearly 
co-extensive  with  her  capital ;  and  when  it  is  said  by  the  econo- 
mists in  question,  that  the  productive  powers  of  a  nation  lie  in  her 
capital,  that  is  their  manifest  meaning.  The  theory  produced 
by  our  author,  with  a  ludicrous  air  of  originality  and  depth,  is 
absolutely  futile ;  or,  at  the  best,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  cap- 
tious correction  of  a  hasty  and  loose  expression. 

To  show  that  his  protective  system  would  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  the  nations  to  which  he  recommends  it,  is  the  object  of 
his  theory  of  productive  powers ;  but,  granting  that  the  theory  (if 
such  it  can  be  called)  is  just  as  pregnant  as  it  is  shallow  and  futile, 
it  is  impertinent  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  produces  it. 

If  a  country  (says  he)  is  purely  agricultural,  maQy  of  her 
natural  powers  are  latent  and  useless ;  those  specially  applicable 
to  manufacturing  are  not  applied  to  the  production  of  manufac- 
turers ;  and  if  she  would  avail  herself  of  all  the  powers  with 
which  she  is  endowed  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  she  must  create 
a  manufacturing  industry  by  means  of  the  protective  system* 

VOL»  LXXV,  NO.  CLII,  2  M 
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TEe  argmiient  which  we  have  just  stated  ampqnts  to  this :  that 
a  country  which  does  not  manufacture,  does  not  manufacture. 
Sucl^  however^  is  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  argu- 
ment^ ttiat  be  regards  it  as  the  corner-stone  of  his  protective  sys- 
tem. To  tne  tendency  of  the  system  to  turn  to  account  latent 
po^^ersy  he  chiefly  ascribes^  its  marvellous  efficacy  in  raising 
nations  from  poverty  to  opulence. 

It  is  clear  that  a  country  which  does  not  manufacture,  does 
not  manufacture ;  or  (as  our  author  hath  it)  that  her  natural 
powers  specially  applicable  to  manufacturing,  are  latent  and 
vile-  Whether  the  country,  by  allowing  them  to  lie  idle,  does 
or  does  not  promote  her  true  economical  interests,  depends  on 
ttie  e:y:tent  of  her  aptitudes  for  manufacturing  industry.  If  she 
can  produce  manufactures  more  cheaply  than  she  c^n  import 
ihern^  she  dpes  not  promote  ber  interest  by  neglecting  her  manu- 
facturing powers.  If  she  can  import  manufactures  more  cheaply 
tbaa  she  can  produce  them,  she  does  promote  her  interests  by 
neglecting  ber  latent  capacities.  If  she  called  them  ipto  action,  she 
wouI4  acquire  mamLfactturing  power  which  she  had  not  virtually 

Sossessed ;  but,  since  she  would  make  the  acquisition  by  a  mis- 
irection  of  her  capital  and  labour,  she  would  abridge  the  aggre- 
grate  of  her  proouctive  powers  and  her  general  command  of 
commoaities.  A  similar  answer  may  be  s;iven  to  an  allegation 
tf bicb  19  made  by  our  author  for  a  special  purpose.  In  defend- 
ing the  protective  tariff  of  the  (jerman  Customs- Union,  he 
alleges  that  Gerinan  manufactures  have  flourished  under  the 
protection.  If  he  means  that  they  have  extended  in  consequence 
of  the  protection,  he  virtually  condemns  the  tariff,  although  he 
intends  tp  praise  it.  From  the  forced  creation  of  the  manufac- 
tures whicn  tave  arisen  under  the  protection,  it  may  be  pre- 
9umed  (according  to  his  own  admission)  that  Germany  wants 
aptitudes  for  tho^e  branches  of  industry.  The  high  protective 
duties  by  which  they  are  saved  from  destruction,  with  our 
author's  importunate '  cls^mour  for  further  protection,  turns  the 
violent  presumption  into  perfect  and  satisfactory  proof.  The 
unnatural  n^anufactures  in  which  our  author  exults,  are,  there- 
fore^  an  evil  to  Germany.  The  labour  and  capital  which 
she  has  es^pended  upon  them,  have  been  forced  from  more  pro- 
fitable employments.  In  acquiring  manufacturing  powers  by 
4int  of  protection,  sbe  has  abridged  the  aggregate  of  her  pro- 
ductive means. 

In  oismis^ing  bis  theory  of  productive  powers,  we  will  notice 

i theory,  also  of  his  own  invention,  to  which  it  is  closely  related, 
esides  the  productive  powers  (natural  and  factitious)  to  which 
we  have  alreadjr  adverted,  there  are  various  reipoioter  causes  (not 
within  the  purview  of  political  economy)  by  which  production  is 
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stimulated  and  increased.     Such,  for  example,  are  political  in- 
stitutions favourable  to  the  security  of  property;  an  {ntimate 
union  between  the  districts  into  which  the  country  19  divided ; 
political  power  sufficient  for  its  effective  defence  against  its  ex- 
ternal enemies ;  and  the  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge  and  sound 
morality  amongst  the  individuals  apd  bodies  of  which  the  qoW'- 
munity  is  composed.     By  securing  the  fruits  of  industry  aud 
frugality  to  those  who  work  and  save,  the  remoter  causes  in 
question  incite  to  labour  and  accumulation ;  and  by  quicken- 
ing and  enlarging  the  intelligence  of  the  productive   classes, 
they    augment    the    productiveness    of    labour    and    capital. 
These  stimulants  to  labour  and  accumulation  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  our  author's  treatise.     He  dwells  ^gain  and  again  on 
their  great  productive  effects,   though   those  effects  (we  may 
safely  assert)  were  never  disputed  or  doubted.     On  account  of 
their  productive  effects,  he  insists  that  they  ought  to  be  ranked 
with  the  productive  powers  which  fall  within  the  purview  of 
political  economy ;  and  he  censures  the  incidental  ana  flighting 
manner  in  which  they  are  noticed  by  Dr  Adam  Smith.     Now, 
assuming  their  productive  effects,  (which  nobody  ever  doubted,) 
they  are  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  his  treatise.     From  the.  ten- 
dency of  the  causes  in  question  to  promote  the  wealth  of  n^tionf , 
he  cannot  infer  that  his  own  protective  system  has  a  similar  ten- 
dency ;  and  this  is  the  thing  (we  are  compelled  to  repeat)  which 
he  undertook  to   prove.      In  ranking  the  causes  m  question 
with  those  productive  powers  which  fall  within  the  purview  of 
political  economy,  he  betrays  hi^  small  knowledge  of  this  parti- 
cular science,  and  his  small  acquaintance  with  thei  nature  of 
science  in  general.     Every  science  has  its  own  subject ;  though 
such  is  the  tendency  of  every  subject  to  branch  out  into  infinity, 
that  every  science  touches  occasionally  on  the  subjects  of  othe? 
sciences.     If  every  subject  to  which  a  science  adverts  were  pro* 
perly  within  its  purview,  each  of  the  sciences  would  embrace  the 
others,  and  the  advantage  of  their  division  would  be  lost.     Al- 
though political  economy  frequently  touches  upon  thexn,  the 
causes  in  question  lie  beyond  its  province.     For  ex2^mple,  good 
political  institutions  promote  the  wealth  of  nations ;  but  they 
cannot  be  ranked  with  the  productive  powers  which  political 
economy  directly  contemplates.     They  fee  properly  the  subjects 
of  sciences   (politics  and  legislation)  which  are  distinct  from 
political  economy,  although  they  border  upon  it. 

M.  To  prove  that  the  nations  of  continental  Europe  would 
consult  their  interests  by  adoptinj^  his  protective  system,  he  as- 
serts that  the  system,  by  extenmng  tneir  manufactures,  would 
extend  their  trade.     It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  system 
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would  abridge  their  trade  as  well  as  their  agriculture.     As  we 
have  shown  by  our  preliminary  objections,  it  would  nearly  ex- 
tinguish their  mutual  commerce ;  and  if  it  were  adopted  by  the 
United  States  and  England,  as  well  as  by  the  nations  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  it  would  nearly  extinguish  the  mutual  commerce 
of  all  the  most  civilized  countries  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  answer  to  his  groundless  assertion.     If  a 
country  has  no  aptitudes  for  manufacturing  to  advantage,  she 
promotes  her  commercial  interests,  as  well  as  her  interests  gene- 
rally, by  exporting  raw  products  and  importing  manufactured 
articles ;  inasmuch  as  the  export  and  import,  if  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent,  form  of  themselves  a  considerable  internal 
trade.     Nor  is  the  possession  of  a  large  manufacturing  industry 
a  necessary  condition  of  a  large  external  commerce.     If  a  coun- 
try has  an  extensive  and  accessible  coast,  an  extensive  coasting 
trade,  great  facilities  for  building  and  sailing  ships,  and  numerous 
raw  products  fitted  for  exportation,  her  foreign  commerce  will 
naturally  be  large,  although  her  manufacturing  industry  be  next 
to  nothing.     For  example,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  England  ;  and  yet 
their  manufacturing  industry  is  not  considerable,  and  till  lately 
was  extremely  small.     Till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
they  were  purely  agricultural  and  commercial  countries;  and  yet 
it  is  admitted  by  our  author,  (whose  inconsistencies  are  endless,) 
that  their  shipping  increased,  during  the  interval  between  1789 
and  1801,  from  two  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  tons.     But 
granting  that  a  country,  which  cannot  manufacture  to  advantage, 
enlarges  her  trade  by  protecting  her  manufacturing  industry,   it 
will  not  follow  from  this  admission,  that  her  general  interests  are 
promoted  by  the  forced  manufactures.     By  forcing  manufactures 
she  misdirects  her  labour  and  capital ;  and  the  addition  to  her 
trade,  as  being  an  effect  of  the  unnatural  creation,  is  a  subtrac- 
tion from  the  sum  of  her  economical  prosperity^ 
•    It  is  also  asserted  by  our  author,  that .  a  purely  agricultural 
country  must  force  manufactures,  if  she  wishes  for  the  possession 
of  colonies;  since  colonies  come  of  commerce,  and  commerce 
comes  of  manufacturing.     Without  disputing  this  very  disput- 
able reasoning,  we  will  remark  that  the  possession  of  colonies 
would  be  useless  to  the  country  possessing  them,  if  freedom  of 
trade  were  universal  and  perfect.     Dependent  colonies  are  use- 
ful to  the  dominant  country,  as  affording  a  vent  for  her  products, 
and  giving  her  products  in  return  ;  and  if  freedom  of  trade  were 
universal  and  perfect,  the  colonial  markets  would  be  open  to  all 
nations.     Accordingly,  other  nations  would  share  with  the  domi- 
nant country  in  all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  colonial  trade ; 
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whilst  the  expense  and  trouble  of  governing  the  colonies  would 
fall  exclusively  upon  her. 

Ath.  A  purely  agricultural  country,  by  adopting  the  protective 
system,  turns  to  use  her  natural  powers  specially  applicable  to 
manufacturing ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try which  she  thus  forces  into  existence,  her  commerce  is  enlarged, 
and  her  agriculture  is  extended  and  improved.  Such  are  the 
advantages  which  she  obtains  by  the  system,  according  to  the 
arguments  which  we  have  stated  and  dissected.  Nor  are  these 
specific  advantages  the  only  fruits  of  her  policy.  If  we  may 
trust  our  author,  they  are  followed  by  another  advantage  of  a 
general  description.  By  the  creation  of  the  forced  manufactures, 
by  the  consequent  enlargement  of  her  commerce,  and  by  the 
consequent  extension  and  improvement  of  her  agriculture,  her 
productive  powers  are  balanced  or  harmonized. 

He  may  possibly  mean,  by  this  somewhat  metaphorical  argu- 
ment, that  her  labour  and  capital  are  duly  distributed  amongst 
the  several  branches  of  her  productive  industry ;  and  consequent- 
ly, that  their  general  productiveness  is  enlarged  by  the  distribu- 
tion, to  the  utmost  extent  of  her  capacities  for  production.  If 
this  be  his  meaning,  we  have  answered  the  argument  already ; 
having  shown  that  the  creation  of  the  forced  manufactures 
abridges  the  aggregate  of  her  productive  powers. 

He  may  mean  that  the  country,  previously  to  her  adoption  of 
the  system,  is  merely  agricultural ;  but  that  she  becomes,  by 
means  of  the  system,  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  as  well  as 
an  agricultural  state.  If  this  be  his  meanmg,  he  supposes  that 
the  country  would  gwn  by  the  transition,  although  she  had  no. 
aptitudes  for  manufactures  or  commerce— although  she  abridged 
the  aggregate  of  her  productive  powers,  by  turning  her  labour 
and  capital  to  those  branches  of  industry.  ^  He  supposes,  there- 
fore,  that  manufactures  and  commerce  are  invaluable. 

Indeed,  most  of  his  arguments  in  support  of  the  protective 
system  are  tacitly  founded  on  two  fallacious  suppositions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first,  manufactures  and  commerce  are  not  means 
to  ulterior  economical  objects.  They  are  not  means  of  aug- 
menting to  the  utmost  the  productive  powers  of  the  countiy,  or 
of  enlarging  to  the  utmost  its  general  command  of  commodities. 
They  are  in  theipselves  ends;  and  th<t  possess  an  inestimable 
utility,  or  an  absolute  and  transcendant  worth.  Accordingly, 
a  purely  agricultural  country,  which  consults  its  own  interests, 
will  strive  with  all  its  might  to  acquire  manufactures  and  com- 
merce  ;  regardless  of  the  extent  of  its  aptitudes  for  these  branches 
of  industry,  and  of  the  quantity  of  labour  and  capital  which  the 
acquisition  may  cost.    According  to  the  second  supposiUo»,  tb^ 
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poorest  country  may  become,  by  means  of  the  protective  system, 
as  rich  as  the  richest.  This  illusion  is  not  confined  to  Dr  List. 
It  is  widely  spread  in  the  countries  to  which  his  system  is  recom- 
mended. It  has  chiefly  arisen  from  the  protective  system  so  long 
pursued  by  England ;— the  matchless  prosperity  of  her  maoufax;- 
tures,  and  of  her  commerce  and  agriculture,  having  naturally 
made  het  an  authority  on  questions  of  economical  policy.  In 
these  countries  they  naturalW  reason  thus : — *  England  has  pro- 
«  tected  her  manufactures— England  is  rich  ;  if  we  protect  ours, 
<  we  shall  be  as  rich  as  she/  They  forget  diat  England  has  un- 
rivalled natural  capacities  for  m^ufacturing  and  commercial 
industry ;  that  these  capacities  might  possibly  have  produced  her 
prosperity,  although  she  had  adhered  to  the  principle  of  free 
trade;  and  that  no  country  with  capacities  decidedly  inferior,  can 
ascend  to  an  equal  prosperity  by  any  policy  whatever.  Such  a 
country,  if  she  were  reasonable,  would  try  to  make  the  most  of 
her  natural  aptitudes;  and  would  not  waste  her  resources,  and 
vex  her  spirit,  by  vainly  grasjring  at  an  opulence  which  nature 
has  denied  her.  Whether  the  protective  system,  or  the  prindple 
of  free  trade,  would  turn  her  natural  aptitudes  to  the  best  account, 
may  possibly  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  she  certainly  would  not  as- 
cend, by  means  of  the  protective  system,  to  the  opulence  of  the 
richest  nation. 

5th.  We  close  our  examinati<m  of  Dr  List's  second  theory,  with 
a  few  remarics  on  his  crowning  absurdity.  If  freedom  of  trade 
were  universal  and  perfect,  England  (says  he)  would  monc^o- 
Kre  the  manufectnres,  and,  therefore,  the  commerce  of  the 
world ;  she  would  conquer  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  em- 
pire more  extensive  and  pernicious  than  the  military  empire  of 
nx>me. 

Now,  granting  that  Eng4and  would  exclusively  supply  the 
manufactures  consumed  by  ail  other  nations,  her  exclusiv^ower 
of  supply  would  not  resemble  a  mmepolp.  She  W4>uid  nave  an 
exclusive  p'ower  of  «ttppiyi«g  all  other  nations  with  the  manufac- 
tared  artides  which  they  needed ;  as  a  monopolist  has  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  selling  his  articie  to  all  who  are  bound  by  his  mono- 
poly. So  far  the  cases  are  analogous^  but  in  every  other  re- 
spect they  are  directly  opposed.  He  is  protected  by  a  law  fiwa 
the  intrusion  ^f  competitors,  ifttf  would  be  liable  to  ihe  <5om- 
petition  of  every  natioi#  which  could  produce  manufactures  as 
cheaply  as  herself.  His  exclusive  right  is  commonly  hurtful  to 
the  consumers;  for,  in  consequence  of  his  security  against  com- 
petition, he  can  rai^e  the  price  of  his  article  above  its  natural 
Vtilue.  Her  exclusive  power  irouM  be  advantageous  to  her  cus- 
tomers; sincip  tt  w<mld  arise  entirely  from  her  matchless  capaci- 
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ties  for  manufacturing,  and  the  matchless  cheapness  of  her  manu- 
factured products. 

If  her  power  of  supply  would  have  little  angdogy  to  a  mono- 
poly, the!  acquisition  of  the  power  would  have  no  analog^y  what- 
ever to  the  conquest  of  an  empire  by  force  of  arms.  The  mili- 
tary conqueror  thrusts  his  dominion  on  the  conquered,  and  (com- 
monly) to  their  great  detriment ;  but  England  would  acquire 
her  power  with  the  free  consent  of  her  customers,  and  to  their 
great  advantage.  It  would  not  be  her  interest  (as  our  author 
supposes)  to  crush  or  depress  their  industry ;  Inasmuch  fis  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  which  haunts  his  imagination,  would  rest  on  no 
other  basis  thaji  their  ability  to  purchase  her  goods.  In  fearing 
that  England,  by  for^e  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  would 
erect  a  tyranny  in  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  he  betrays  a 
confusion  of  ideas  which  may  pass  for  a  psychological  curiosity. 
He  fears  that  England,  in  selling  them  cheap  goods,  would  In- 
flict a  benefit  upon  them  with  their  own  unconstrained  consent. 

We  have  tried  to  prove,  in  our  examination  of  his  second 
theory,  that  freedom  of  trade  would  be  useful  to  all  nattoii^,  if 
certain  disturbing  causes  were  completely  obviated.  We  shall 
try  to  prove,  in  our  examination  of  his  first  theory,  that  those 
causes  will  not  affect  the  conclusion  which  ave  have  endeavoured 
to  establish  by  arguing  on  that  hypothesis.  By  the  theory  iti 
question,  he  admits  that  the  conclusion  would  hold  if  the  hypo- 
thesis were  true ;  and  his  arguments  for  the  protective  system, 
and  against  the  principle  of  freedom  of  trade,  fire  exdusii^ely 
drawn  from  the  causes  by  which  that  freedom  is  disturbed.  Of 
those  arguments,  the  following  are  the  principal. 

1^.  If  a  country  imports  manufactures,  her  intercourse  wiA 
the  countries  from  which  she  is  supplied  may  be  stopped  ty  in- 
ternational war.  In  this  event,  she  is  forced  to  mauufaetctfe  for 
herself  during  the  continuance  of  the  stoppage,  although  Ae 
may  want  capacities  for  manufacturing  to  advantage.  If  she 
adheres  to  the  principle  of  free  trade,  her  markets  are  del-uged, 
after  the  restoration  bf  peace,  with  the  dieap  p^roductfe  of  tthe 
.countries  Which  are  fitted  for  manuiactunng  industry  ;  And  ^e 
domestic  manufactures  which  the  war  Jiad  compiled  liet  to 
create,  are  crushed  by  the  renewed  importation*  These  derange- 
ments of  her  economical  condition  may  arise  -from  every  wistr  in 
which  she  is  engaged  or  implicated.  fShe,  therefore,  consults 
her  interests  by  adopting  the  protective  system,  if  ^e  possesses 
the  means  of  manufactunng  for  herself ;  the  good  which  she  gains 
by  avoiding  the  derangements,  far  surpassing  tli.e  good  wMeh 
freedom  oi  trade  could  afford  her. 

'We  answer,  in  the  'Brst  place,  that  the  ar^tiftH*ut.exHggiirara'S 
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the  derangements  arising  from  wan  No  ordinary  war  would 
prevent  the  importing  country  from  obtaining  manufactured  arti- 
cles from  other  countries ;  although  the  supply  might  be  nar- 
rowed, and  the  prices  of  the  articles  might  be  raised,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  obstacles  which  the  war  would  oppose  to  her 
commerce.  Assuming  that  an  ordinary  war  would  force  her  to 
manufacture  for  herself,  the  destruction  of  the  forced  manufac- 
tures, consequent  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  would  not  be  the 
terrible  disaster  which  the  argument  supposes ;  since  the  evil 
might  be  much  mitigated  by  a  temporary  protective  system,  cal- 
culated to  let  them  down  by  gentle  degrees.  It  appears  to  us, 
therefore,  that  she  would  suffer  incomparably  l^ss  from  these  con- 
tingent and  passing  derangements,  than  from  the  certain  and  per- 
manent mischiefs  of  a  restrictive  commercial  policy. 

In  the  next  place,  freedom  of  trade  tends  to  prevent  war,  and, 
therefore,  to  prevent  the  derangements  on  which  the  argument  is 
founded.  If  the  interests  of  nations  were  thoroughly  interlaced 
by  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  disturbances  of  their  mutual  com- 
merce would  be  followed  by  intolerable  evils  ;  and,  as  being  the 
most  pernicious  of  all  the  disturbing  causes,  war  would  be  feared 
and  detested  by  the  productive  population  of  the  world.  The 
commerce  of  civilized  countries  is  limited  at  present  by  numberless 
prohibitions  and  restraints;  and  the  derangements  which  war 
creates,  with  the  consequent  fear  which  it  inspires,  are,  therefore, 
comparatively  slight.  But  if  our  limits  \^ould  allow  us  to  pro- 
duce the  proofs,  we  could  show  that  the  prospect  of  the  wars 
with  which  these  countries  have  recently  been  threatened,  filled 
their  industrious  classes  with  anxiety  and  alarm ;  and  that  the 
rage  for  fighting  which  had  seized  on  a  part  of  their  population, 
was  opposed  and  subdued  by  those  pacific  dispositions.  If  free- 
dom of  commerce  would  tend  to  extinguish  war,  a  restrictive 
commercial  policy  tends  to  perpetuate  the  evil.  The  policy  is 
founded  on  pernicious  misconceptions  of  the  economical  interests 
of  nations ;  and  having  been  sanctioned  iby  the  example  and 
authority  of  the  most  thriving  and  influential  state,  the  misappre- 
'  hensions  are  widely  diffused.  According  to  these  conceptions  of 
national  interests,  the  interests  of  different  nations  are  distinct  and 
opposed ;  one  nation's  gain  is  another  nation's  loss ;  and  the 
nations  which  have  risen«to  prosperity,  by  means  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  have  built  their  opulence  and  power  on  the 
poverty  and  depression  of  the  rest.  These  misconceptions  of 
nations,  concerning  their  economical  interests,  inflame  the  hatred 
with  which  they  regard  one  another,  in  consequence  of  their 
childish  longings  for  military  conquest  and  glory  ;  and  they  ag- 
gravate the  stupid  antipathies  springing  from  differences  of  raceSf 
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or  from  differences  of  religions,  institutions,  or  manners.  And 
whilst  the  restrictive  policy  strengthens  their  motives  to  quarrel, 
it  weakens  the  motives  to  amity  and  co-operation  which  are  pre- 
sented by  their  economical  interests,  as  rightly  understood.  This 
malignant  policy  tends  to  sever  their  interests,  and  to  extinguish 
the  pacific  dispositions  which  arise  from  international  commerce  ; 
and  if  it  were  adopted  by  all  nations  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
logical  consequences,  the  world  would  be  plagued  with  universal 
and  incessant  war. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  argument  now  in  question,  we  must 
notice  the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  put  by  the  advocates  of 
a  restrictive  policy  ; — by  those  who  (like  our  author)  advocate  the 
exclusion  of  manufactured  articles,  and  by  those  who  (like  the 
partisans  of  our  own  corn  laws)  advocate  the  exclusion  of  raw. 
products.  In  consequence  of  war,  (and  the  other  disturbing 
cause  which  we  shall  consider  presently,)  every  nation  which  ad- 
heres to  the  principle  of  free  trade,  is  liable  to  derangements  of 
her  economical  condition,  like  those  which  are  described  above. 
It  is  argued,  therefore,  that  every  nation  should  make  herself 
independent  of  others,  by  preventing  the  importation  of  manufac- 
tured or  raw  products,  and  by  producing  the  former  or  the  latter 
on  her  own  territory. 

If  human  malignity  and  folly  were  as  active  and  irremediable 
as  the  argument  supposes,  it  might  be  the  interest  of  a  nation  to 
make  herself  independent  of  others,  by  surrounding  her  territory 
with  a  brazen  wall  of  prohibitions  ;  since  safe  mediocrity,  or  evjBn 
secure  poverty,  is  better  than  opulence  constantly  liable  to  rever- 
ses.    Whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  her  interest  to  make 
herself  independent  of  others,  is,  however,  an  idle  question ;  in 
as  much  as  the  independence  is  not  to  be  attained  to,  by  any 
policy  which  any  nation  will  adopt.     All  men  see  or  feel,  dis- 
tinctly or  obscurely,  that  the  good  which  they  get  by  international 
trade  far  surpasses  the  evil  which  it  occasionally  brings  upon 
them  ;   and  they  are  not  to  be  coaxed  or  frightened  into  a  total 
relinquishment  of  the  good,  by  any  fallacy  or  bugbear.  A  nation 
may  be  led,  by  false  conceptions  of  her  interests,  to  adopt  a  pro- 
hibitive policy  to  some  extent ;  but  so  glaring  would  be  the  evil 
of  a  complete  system  of  prohibition,  that  the  governing  classes 
would  never  seek  to  establish  it,   nor  could  they  ever  force  it  on 
the  rest  of  the  community.    For  example,  the  importation  of  raw 
products  of  some  descriptions  is  prevented  by  the  English  land- 
lords ;  but  there  are  raw  products  of  many  other  descriptions,  (as 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  wine,   cotton,)  which  they  would 
never  desire,  nor  ever  be  able  to  exclude.     Nor  is  our  author 
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eonsistent  in  the  scheme  of  prohibitions  which  he  designs  for  the 
protection  of  German  manufactures.  Not  to  mention  diat  he 
would  permit  the  importation  of  raw  products,  he  sees  the  neces- 
sity of  permitting  the  importation  of  certain  manufactured  articles; 
as,  for  example,  machines  and  other  articles  used  in  manufactu- 
ring, and  not  producible  in  Germany.  Now,  where  the  prohibitive 
policy  is  adopted  partially,  (and  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  adopted,)  the  nation  is  liable  to  the  derangements  which 
the  policy  pretends  to  obviate.  For  example,  a  war  between 
England  and  America,  by  hindering  the  supply  of  American 
cotton,  might  hinder  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  in  the  former 
country.  It,  therefore,  might  lead  by  consequence  to  a  general 
derangement  of  her  manufacturing  industry  ;  and  it  might  also 
lead,  by  further  consequence,  to  a  similar  derangement  of  her 
conmierce  and  agriculture-  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the 
argument  in  question  is  untenable.  By  adopting  a  restrictive 
policy,  a  nation  does  not  avoid  the  economical  derangements 
which  the  policy  pretends  to  obviate;  whilst  she  narrows  her 
productive  powers  and  her  command  of  commodities,  by  the  vain 
endeavour  to  attam  to  an  impossible  independence.  If  they 
would  avoid  the  derangements  arising  from  war,  nations  will  not 
aim  at  independence  of  one  another;  but  they  will  fully  adopt 
the  principle  of  free  trade,  and  extend  their  mutual  dependence  to 
the  very  utmost.  If  it  were  adopted  universally  and  completely, 
that  principle  would  extinguish  war  ;  and  it,  therefore,  could  ex- 
tinguish the  economical  evils  in  question,  with  the  numberless 
other  evils  which  war  inflicts  upon  mankind. 

2nd.  A  nation  which  imports  manufactures  is  liable  to  similar 
derangements,  on  account  of  the  possible  exclusion  of  her  raw 
products  by  the  -country  (or  countries)  from  which  she  is  supplied. 
In  the  event  of  that  country  excluding  her  raw  products,  she 
loses  her  power  of  purchasing  manufactures,  and  is  forced  to 
manufacture  for  herself.     In  the  event  of  tihat  country  abandon- 
ing the  exclusive  policy,  she  suffers  from  another  and  a  greater 
evil.     If  she  adheres  to  the  principle  of  free  trade,  that  jcountry 
deluges  her  market  with  cheap  manufactured  goods ;  and  the  do- 
mestic manufactures  which  the  exclusion  has  forced  her  to  create, 
are  destroyed  by  the  jrenewed  importation.     Rather  than  submit 
to  the  hazard  of  these  repeated  derangements,  she  ought  to  elect 
the  smaller  evil  of  adopting  the  protective  system. 

This  argument  of  our  author's  is  advanced  in  Germany  and 
America,  to  show  the  expediency  of  the  protection  wHidh  they 

five  to  their  domestic  manufactures ;  England  (as  it  is  pretended) 
aving  driven  them  to  that  policy,  by  her  previous  exclusion  of 
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their  raw  products.  The  first  half  of  the  ai^ument  is  masifeBtly 
fallsttious.  The  necessity  of  manufacturing  to  a  disadvantage, 
which  is  forced  on  the  importing  country  by  the  exclusive  policy 
of  the  other,  is  a  miserable  reason  for  her  adopting  the  protective 
system.  By  rejecting  the  manufactures  of  the  excluding  coun- 
try, she  probably  aggravates  the  evil  which  provokes  her  to 
retaliate  the  exclusion.  If  the  exclusion  of  her  raw  products  has 
not  been  complete,  she  has  partly  preserved  her  power  of  pur- 
chasing foreign  manufactures.  By  adopting  a  system  which  en- 
tirely prevents  their  importation,  she  foolishly  completes  the 
necessity  of  manufacturing  to  a  disadvantage,  which  the  folly  of 
the  excluding  country  has  partially  imposed  upon  her.  It  may 
happen  that  the  necessity  which  she  lays  upon  herself  does  not 
aggravate  the  necessity  proceeding  from  the  excluding  country  ; 
Tind  in  this  event  her  retaliating  policy  is  harmless  in  fact.  Its 
tendency,  however,  is  mischievous^  although  it  is  harmless  by 
accident ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  not  even  entitled  to  the  nega- 
tive commendation  of  being  an  innocent  absurdity.  At  the  best, 
her  policy  is  superfluous  and  impertinent,  since  her  manufactures 
are  protected,  in  substance  and  effect,  by  the  exclusion  which  she 
idly  retorts. 

With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  forced  manu£sbctures, 
consequent  on  the  renewed  importation,  the  evil  might  be  much 
mitigated  by  a  temporary  protective  system  calculated  to  let 
them  down  by  gentle  degrees. 

And  here  we  must  advert  to  a  fallacy  which  Dr  List  often 
insinuates,  though  we  cannot  affirm  that  he  any  where  puts  it 
expressly.  He  often  confounds  the  protection  whidi  is  granted 
to  an  unprofitable  manufacture  for  the  purpose  of  breaUng  its 
fall,  with  that  which  is  granted  to  a  similar  2Banu£acture  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  it,  or  perpetuating  its  existence — leading  his 
careless  readers  to  infer  the  expediency  of  the  latter  from  the 
obvious  utility  of  the  former. 

II.  We  shall  briefly  consider  the  subjects  of  the  second  part 
of  this  article  under  the  following  heads  : — 1st.  The  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  commercial  policy  of  England  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  volume  before  us.  2d.  The  causes  of  the  prevsdent 
hostility  to  her  manufacturing  and  commercial  pre-eminance, 
with  the  mischiefs  which  the  spirit  has  produced  and  threatens 
to  produce.  3d.  The  nature  of  the  commercial  policy  which  (in 
OUT  opinion)  she  must  speedily  adopt,  if  she  would  obviate  the 
present,  or  avert  the  contingent  evils. 

1st.  He  says  that  England  preaches  to  other  motions  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  free  trade,  without  any  serious  purpose  .of  abandoning  her 
restrictive  policy.     Now  the  policy  pursued  by  her  legislature, 
and  the  opinions  held  (till  latdy)  by  the  majority  of  her  people, 
have  conflicted  with  the  opinions  of  Dr  Adam  Smith  and  her 
other  eminent  writers  on  political  economy ;  and  consequently, 
the  majority  of  her  legislature,  and  (till  lately)  the  majority  of 
her  people,  have  opposed  the  policy  recommended  by  her  enlight- 
ened statesmen.     On  this  inconsistency  he  raises  a  fallacy  which 
appears  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  his  volume.     The  en- 
lightened minority  which  has  contended  for  a  liberal  policy,  and 
the  majority  which  has  stuck  steadily  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors, are,  according  to  him,  one  party  ;  and  out  of  the  one  party 
formed  by  the  confusion  of  two  contending  parties,,  he  makes  a 
fictitious   personage   whom  he   calls    England.      Accordingly, 
England  is  playing  the  part  of  a  double  dealer.     She  preaches 
the  principle  of  free  trade  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and 
would  fain  persuade  them  to  take  her  manufactures ;   but  she 
sticks  and  means  to  stick  to  her  own  restrictive  policy,  and  has 
not  the  smallest  wish  for  their  raw  products.     Now  he  knows, 
as  well  as  we  do,  that  this  representation  is  false  and  absurd. 
Whenever  another  representation  is  demanded  by  the  purpose  of 
his  volume,  he  says,  that  the  great  majority  of  our  manufacturers 
and  traders  are  opposed  to  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
landed  interest ;  that  they  are  willing  to  relinquish  the  prohibi- 
tions and  restrictions  intended  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
branches  of  industry ;  and  that  all  enlightened  Englishmen  are 
partisans  of  free  trade,  as  knowing  that  the  principle  would  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  their  country.     He  imputes  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  raw  products  to  the  blundering  selfishness  of  the  land- 
lords*    He  says,  that  they  are  ruining  the  manufactures,  and, 
therefore,  the  agriculture  of  the  nation;  thus  killing  the  hen 
which  yielded  them  the  golden  eggs.     He  rejoices  at  the  blind 
obstinacy  with  which  they  have  persisted  in  their  suicidal  policy; 
since  the  policy  has  created,  and  is  cherishing,  the  manufactures 
which  have  sprung  up  in  other  civilized  countries.     The  purpose 
of  his  fallacy  is  plain.     He  fears  that  just  opinions  concerning 
commercial  policy  are  rapidly  spreading  in  England ;  that  the 
wiser  portion  of  the  landed  class  are  getting  correct  notions  of 
their  own  interests ;  that  the  demand  for  freedom  of  trade  will 
become  general  and  resistless  before  the  lapse  of  many  years ;  and 
that  this  demand  will  force  the  majority  of  the  class  to  relinquish 
the  laws  designed  for  its  protection.     He,  therefore,  labours  to 

Eersuade  his  countrymen,  that  England  is  invincibly  attached  to 
er  restrictive  policy ;  and  that  even  the  Englishmen  who  talk 
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against  it  have  no  intention  of  giving  it  up.  If  this  notion 
should  get  possession  of  the  German  people,  it  may  confirm  them 
in  their  attachment  to  the  protective  system ;  and  if  the  protec- 
tive system  were  firmly  rooted  in  Germany,  she  would  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  return  to  free  trade,  in  the  event  of  England  re- 
verting to  that  principle.  The  absurdity  of  his  fallacy  is  as  plain 
as  its  purpose.  Suppose  that  England  were  preaching  free  trade, 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  to  her  restrictive  policy,  what  could 
she  gain  by  her  double  dealing?  Could  snehope  that  her 
praistis  of  free  trade  would  persuade  other  nations  to  adopt  the 
principle,  when  her  own  adherence  to  her  own  prohibitions  and 
restrictions  betrayed  her  conviction  of  its  inexpe'diency  ?  As« 
suming  that  she  did  persuade  them,  what  would  she  get  by  her 
success  ?  She  would  induce  them  to  open  their  ports  to  her 
manufactured  goods.  That  is  true;  but  since  she  would  ex- 
clude their  products  from  her  own  markets,  she  would  send  them 
none  of  her  goods,  or  give  them  her  goods  for  nothing.  She, 
therefore,  would  labour,  by  her  deep  dissembling,  to  get  the 
precious  privilege  of  working  for  others  gratuitously  ;  a  project' 
(it  must  be  owned)  truly  Machiavelian,  and  worthy  of  the 
grasping  and  perfidious  Albion. 

He  says  that  England  abolished  slavery  in  her  own  colonies, 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  industry  of  other  slaveholding 
countries.  She  hoped  that  the  abolition  would  provoke  a  re- 
bellion in  those  countries,  resembling  the  servile  insurrection  in 
St  Domingo ;  or  that  their  fear  of  the  terrible  consequences 
would  compel  them  to  follow  her  example.  She  hoped  that 
their  industry  would  perish  or  decay  in  either  of  the  two  events ; 
since,  in  the  last  event,  the  emancipated  slaves  would  probably 
be  unfit  for  their  suddenly  acquired  freedom,  and  would  refuse 
to  work  for  their  former  owners  in  the  capacity  of  free  labourers. 
Though  varnished  over  with  the  cant  of  philanthropy,  and  the 
cant  of  Christian  benevolence,  the  abolition  was  suggested  by 
calculating  selfishness.  She  thought  that  the  measure,  by  de- 
stroying the  productive  powers  of  the  slaveholding  countries, 
would  confine  the  production  of  colonial  pipducts  to  her  own 
possessions  in  India ;  thus  helping  her  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
commercial  monopoly  and  tyranny  at  which  she  grasps  with 
insatiable  avarice  and  ambition. 

We  cannot  stay  to  examine  the  construction  which  he  here 
puts  upon  her  motives ;  since  a  statement  of  the  gratuitous  as- 
sumptions and  the  extravrgant  absurdities  which  it  implies,  would 
occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  our  limited  space.  We,  there- 
fore, must  confine  ourselves  to  a  passing  remark*  If  the  destruc* 
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tion  of  the  other  alavehoMing  countries  was  the  object  of  tbe 
measure,  she  contemplated  the  destruction  of  her  own  slave- 
holding  colonies  as  an  incidental  consequence  of  her  policy ; 
and  as  some  of  the  countries  whose  ruin  she  desigried  are  her 
best  markets  for  her  manufactured  products,  she  also  designed 
the  ruin  of  her  own  manfaeturing  industry.  The  mental  state 
which  his  construction  betrays,  is  so  poor  and  pitiable,  that  our 
resentment  merges  in  compassion.  By  doubting  the  benevo- 
lence which  manifestly  determined  her  to  the  measure,  aad  by 
his  blindness  to  her  generosity  in  making  the  sacrifices  which 
it  required,  he  shows  that  his  moral  perceptions  are  as  confused 
and  obtuse  as  his  understanding. 

In  thus  misrepresenting  her  motives,  he  is  doing  his  best  to 
invite  the  alavebolding  countries  to  hatred  of  England ;  hoping 
(like  other  partisans  of  the  German  protective  system)  that 
their  resentment  may  get  the  better  of  their  pecuniary  interests, 
and  may  lead  them  to  transfer  their  custom  from  England  to 
Germany. 

And  here  we  must  express  our  deep  regret  at  the  course  which 
has  been  taken  by  some  of  the  English  abolitionists.  In  seek- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  exclusion  of  foreign  slave-raised  products 
from  the  markets  of  England,  they  are  postponing  superior  to 
inferior  interests ;  for  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  (though  we 
admit  the  importance  of  their  object,  and  respect  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  they  have  pursued  it,)  that  the  interests  of 
humanity  would  be  more  promoted  by  general  freedom  of  com- 
merce, than  by  a  speedy  extinction  of  slavery.  Nor  would  the 
exclusion  of  those  products  from  the  markets  of  EIngland  have 
any  considerable  tendency  to  advance  their  particular  purpose; 
since  it  must  be  plain  to  all  who  have  observed  the  opinions  and 
feelings  prevalent  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  other  countries 
would  not  abstain  from  the  use  of  them,  in  consequence  of  her 
example.  If  the  digression  were  permissible,  we  could  show 
that  the  exclusion  would  rather  retard  than  promote  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  object ;  since  it  would  retard  the  operation  of 
the  economical  laws  by  which  slavery  must  be  ultimately  ex- 
tinguished. 

.  2nd.  The  misrepresentations  which  we  have  just  stated,  (and 
which  are  a  few  of  those  occurring  in  Dr  List's  volume,)  suffi- 
ciently show  his  hostility  to  the  manufitctures  and  commerce  of 
England.  The  hostility  (we  are  sorry  to  say)  is  not  limited  to  him, 
or  the  German  manufacturers,  whose  representative  and  organ 
he  may  be  deemed.  Some  of  the  German  States  have  delibera- 
tive chambers,  whose  debates  are  occasionally  reported ;  and  in 
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all  th^  German  States,  (excepting  the  Austrian,)  the  Newspapers 
and  other  Journals,  though  subject  to  a  Censorship,  enjoy,  in  fact, 
a  certain  freedom  of  discussion.  Those  debates,  and  the  discus- 
sions in  these  Journals,  are  a  good  index  to  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  Germany ;  and  they  will  (we  think)  convince  any  one 
who  may  read  them  regularly  and  attentively,  that  the  hostility 
is  widely  diffused  amongst  Germans  of  most  classes.  Indeed, 
the  popularity  of  the  volume  before  us  would  suffice  to  establish 
the  fact ;  since  such  a  tissue  of  absurdities  would  not  have  been 
received  with  favour  by  the  German  public,  unless  it  had  re- 
flected prejudices  which  they  already  entertained. 

The  misapprehensions  ot  national  interests  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  restrictive  commercial  policy,  are  undoubtedly  one 
cause  of  this  hostile  feeling.     It  is  commonly  believed  in  Ger- 
many, (even  by  men  who  are  otherwise  instructed  and  unpreju- 
diced,) that  England  has  acquired  her  manufacturing  pre-emi- 
nence at  the  cost  of  her  foreign  customers ;  and  that  Germany 
must  persist  in  the  protective  system  which  she  has  recently 
adopted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  formerly  inflicted  upon  her 
by  English  monopoly  and  oppression.     The  German  manufac- 
turers, who  have  been  led  by  the  system  to  risk  their  capitals  in 
unnatural  manufacturing  enterprises,  have  appealed  to  these  mis- 
chievous prejudices,  and  laboured  to  strengthen  and  extend  them; 
— the  Newspapers  and  other  Journals,  which  are  apparently  organs 
of  the  manufacturing  party,  being  filled  with  declamations  against 
England,  and  misrepresentations  of  her  conduct  and  motives. 
But  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  these  prejudices,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  manufacturers  to  strengthen  and  extend  them,  the  body 
of  the  German  people  would  have  resisted  the  protective  system, 
if  England  had  admitted  the  raw  products  of  Germany.     The 
system  is  mischievous  to  the  body  of  the  German  people,  and  to 
the  German  agriculturists ;  and  if  their  hostility  to  England  had 
not  been  confirmed  by  her  own  policy,  it  would  have  yielded  to 
their  pecuniary  interests.     But  in  consequence  of  this  policy,  the 
motives  which  would  naturally  have  led  them  to  resist  the  pro- 
tective system  were  e^^tinguished  or  weakened.     Seeing  that 
German  products  were  excluded  from  English  markets,  and  that 
the  exclusion  imposed  upon  Germany  the  necessity  of  manufac- 
turing for  herself,  they  listened  to  their  prejudices  against  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  fallacies  of  the  German  manufacturers.     They 
were  persuaded  by  the  partisans  of  the  protective  system,  that 
forced  manufactures  would  promote  the  interests  of  Germany ; 
and  that  these  manufactures  would  create  a  demand  for  the  raw 
products  of  the  country,  greater  than  the  foreign  demand  arising 
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from  freedom  of  trade.  We  have  been  assured  by  many  Ger- 
mans, well  acquainted  witb  tbe  state  of  the  country,  that  thii  is 
the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  the  public  mind  in  most 
parts  of  Germany ;  and  the  fact  might  be  fairly  inferred  from  its 
intrinsic  probability,  independently  of  testimony  or  other  extrin- 
sic evidence.  We  believe  that  a  similar  course  has  been  taken 
by  the  public  mind  in  all  the  other  countries  which  would  natu- 
rally import  manufactures;  as,  for  example,  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  In  these  countries,  hostility  to  English  manu- 
factures, springing  from  misapprehensions  of  national  interests, 
is  more  or  less  prevalent ;  but  if  England  had  opened  her  ports 
to  their  raw  products,  the  interests  of  the  public,  with  those  of 
the  agricultural  classes,  would  have  got  the  better  of  the  sense- 
less antipathy. 

The  mischief  done  by  their  own  protective  system  to  the 
countries  of  continental  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, has  been  described  in  preceding  parts  of  this  article*  It  has 
abridged  the  natural  productiveness  of  their  labour  and  capital ; 
and  if  the  prejudices  on  which  it  is  founded  should  acquire  addi- 
tional strength,  the  stringency  of  the  system,  with  the  mischief 
consequent  upon  it,  will  be  proportionally  aggravated.  The 
same  mischief  has  been  done  to  England  by  her  own  restrictive 
policy.  It  has  counteracted  the  tendency  of  her  matchless  faci- 
lities for  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry;  and  it,  there- 
fore, has  retarded  the  rate  at  which  her  capital  would  naturally 
have  accumulated.  If  she  persist  in  the  policy,  she  will  probably 
be  visited  with  the  terrible  evils  which  afflict  a  country  whose 
economical  condition  is  declining.  She  may  provoke  the  coun- 
tries of  continental  Europe  to  increase  the  severity  of  their 
protective  system ;  and  she  may  provoke  her  best  customers,  the 
United  States  and  Brazil,  to  exclude  her  manufactures  by  prohi- 
bitory tariffs.  If  the  nations  of  continental  Europe,  with  the 
United  States  and  Brazil,  should  adopt  a  protective  system 
altogether  or  nearly  prohibitory,  the  present  demand  for  her 
manufactures  will  be  greatly  reduced ;  and  the  reduction  will  be 
followed  by  the  destruction  or  exportation  of  a  large  portion  of 
her  manufacturing  capital.  As  a  further  consequence,  her  com- 
merce will  proportionally  decline,  and  a  large  portion  of  her 
commercial  capital  will  be  destroyed  or  exported.  As  an  ulterior 
consequence,  her  agriculture  will  proportionally  recede,  and  a 
large  portion  of  her  agricultural  capital  will  be  annihilated;  since 
the  extension  of  her  agriculture  (with  the  consequent  rise  of 
rents)  has  arisen  from  the  demand  for  her  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, created  by  the  extension  of  her  manufactures  and  com- 
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merce.  The  distress  of  the  capitalists  and :  landlords  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  calamity  which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
itithout  dismay.  A  large  portion  of  the  working  people  win  be 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the  wages  of  the  rest  will  be 
greatly  reduced ;  the  evil  being  aggravated  by  the  rate  at  which 
their  numbers  increase,  in  consequence  of  the  past  increase  in 
the  demand  for  their  labour. 

3d.  The  remedy  for  the  evils  which  she  has  brought  upon 
herself,  and  the  preventive  of  the  evils  with  which  she  is  threat- 
ened, is  an  absolute  abandonment  of  the  prohibitory  and  restric- 
tive policy.  She  must  abolish  all  the  laws  by  whicn  importation 
is  directly  prohibited  or  restrained,  with  all  the  import  duties 
which  are  calculated  for  that  purpose,  and  Hot  for  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  raising  a  public  revenue.  Though  we  cannot  notice 
the  provisions  which  the  measure  would  require,  we  will  advert 
to  two  of  the  principles  by  which  it  ought  to  be  guided.  A  pro- 
tected branch  of  industry  might  suffer  permanently  or  for  a  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  transition  to  freedom  of  trade;  and  in  every 
case  of  this  description,  the  protection  ought  to  be  prolonged  for 
the  purpose  of  softening  the  evil,  in  so  far  as  the  prolongation 
would  consist  with  the  end  of  the  measure.  But  a  protection 
granted  to  a  domestic  product,  for  that  temporary  and  limited 
purpose,  ouffht  not  to  be  granted  to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner 
which  would  prevent  a  regular  importation  of  the  corresponding 
foreign  commodity. 

A  vent  for  our  manufactured  products  in  the  countries  which 
now  exclude  them,  would  be  the  end  of  the  measure ;  and  pro* 
tections  granted  to  domestic  products  would  manifestly  defeat  the 
end,  if  they  prevented  a  regular  importation  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties. For  example,  by  the  present  English  corn  laws,  foreign 
com  is  excluded  from  England  in  ordinary  seasons ;  and  so  long 
as  the  English  demand  for  foreign  corn  shall  be  exceptional  and 
capricious,  there  can  be  no  considerable  demand  for  English 
manufactures  in  foreign  corn-growing  countries.  Compared  with 
this  obvious  objection  to  the  present  corn  laws,  the  other  objec- 
tions  to  which  they  are  liable  are  nearly  insignificant. 

Temporary  protections,  intended  to  soften  the  transition,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  end  of  the  measure,  would  clearly  be 
expedient ;  for,  though  the  good  of  the  public  demands  the  abo- 
lition of  mischievous  laws,  it  demands  that  every  regard,  com- 
patible with  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance,  should  be  shown  to 
the  interests  which  they  have  called  into  being.  In  reference  to 
the  interests  which  have  been  created  by  the  com  laws,  we  may 
*  VOL,  I.XXV,  NO.  cur.  2 »  -  • 
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^^mi(rjk»  that  ther^  are  natural  caiuns  wfakb  would  i^tigate^ll^e 
ovil  of  the  transition.    Though  many  of  the  countries  whidh 
oacelude  our  manufactures '  are  fitted  by  nature  for  the  growth 
and  exportation  of  corni  they  could  hardly  e::(port  a  considerable 
quantity  without  a  premus  extension  and  improyement  of  their 
agriculture.     As  this  extension  and  impovement  (with  the  in- 
crease of  capital  and  population  which  they  suppone)  would  not 
bo  the  work  of  a  moment^  none  of  those  countries  could  supply 
.  w  with  a  considerable  quantity  for  some  considerable  time  after 
the  opening  of  our  ports*     To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
^tension  and  improvement  would  enhaoo^  the  ^ost  of  produc- 
tion ;  and  owing  to  this  cause,  and  to  the  cost  of  traasport,  the 
price  of  foreign  eorn  in  EngU^h  markets  would  be  necessarily 
.much  higher  than  is  commonly  imagined.     If  these  natural 
causes  were  aided  by  a  temporary  protection)  the  evil  of  the 
transition  would  be  unimportanti  as  compared  with  the  probable 
mischief  of  persisting  in  the  restrictive  policy ;  and  it  would  be 
amply  compensated,  at  the  long  run,  by  the  increase  in  the 
general  demand  for  domestic  agricultural  products  which  freedom 
of  trade  would  create. 

The  end  of  th^  measure  would  be  very  imperfectly  accom- 
pUsh^di  unless  the  nations  of  continental  Europe  and  the  United 
Statoff  of  America  followed  the  example  giveu  them  by  Eng- 
land. We  believe,  however,  that  these  countries  would  relin- 
quish their  protective  system,  if  England  abandoned  her  xestric- 
tive  poUoyif  and  we  will  shortly  assigi^  the  reasons  on  which 
our  coaviction  is  founded.  >    ■ 

r     In  tba  first  place,  we  believe  that  the^  governments  of  these 
.  40UOtrios  are  inclined  to  the  principle  of  free  trade*  We  presume 
that  inoat  of  the  men  by  whom  these  governments  axe  conducted, 
ar^  mon  of  superior  abilities  and  superior  acquirements ;  and  we 
infev  from  this  reasonable  presumption,  that  they  see  the  mischiefs 
and  absurdities  of  the  opposite  policy.     With  regard  to  the  Ger- 
man (end  especially  the  Prussian)  statesmen,  our  conviction  is 
oonfirmod  by  incidental  admissions  oceurf  ing  in  die  volume  before 
us.     It  is  manifestly  the  opinion  of  Dr  List,  that  they  are  in- 
fscted^  to  a  lamentable  extent,  with  cosmopoUtical  errors ;  and 
he  noianifestly  fears  that  they  would  abandon  the  protective  sys- 
tem, unless  the  opinion  of  the  country  compelled  them  to  adhere 
-  to  it.    Although  the  governments  in  question  thought  the  pro- 
r  teotive  system  advantageous  to  their  subjects,  the  financial  diffi- 
.  culties  by  which  they  are  generally  embarrassed,  would  incline 
Ihem  tQ  the  principle  of  free  trad^ i  for*  if  their  import  duties  on 
foreign  wanufactured  articles  were  consid^|rgbJ[y  reduced, ,  the  re- 


^  dv^QP  wquld  be  follQwed  by  an  ioipof tjUioa  ^hich  would  yield 
;'th§m  a  conglckrtitble  reVenu^.     V  "  "  \  '       ' 

Kor  would  tbe  iacliDatioh  of  ^be  grovermnent  be  thwarted  by 
.  tli^  di^positibi?^  of  tbeir  subjects,  if  England  were  wise  enough 
;  to  abandon  bef  restrictive  policy.   If  she  offered  a  steady  demand 
.   |or  t^e  raw  products  of  the  countries  in  question,  the  people 
I  . j^eneiallys  and  the  agricultural  classes  in  particular,  would  soon 
perceive  the  inexpediency  of  their  protective  system.   Their  mis- 
:  appr^ensiona  of  national  interests,  their  resentment  at  her  exclu- 
-jio<^  of  their  raw  products,  and  the  errors  instilled  into  them  by 
^  tfieir  own  manufacturers,  would  speedily  yield  to  their  pecuniary 
^  jntereste*  They  would  soon  tire  of  a  system  which  deprived  them 
of  cnedp  manufactures^  and  excluded  them  from  the  best  market 
for  the  products  of  their  agriculture.     With  regard  to  Germany, 
our  conviction  (we  are  happy  to  say)  coincides  with  the  opinion 
which  is  visibly  entertained  by  our  author.     To  prove  that  Ger- 
many should  adhere  to  her  protective  system,  though  England 
relinquished  her  restrictive  policy,  is  one  of  his  principal  objects ; 
and  we  fairly  presume,  from  the  desperate  energy  with  which  he 
labours  the  topic,  that  he  thinks  the  German  agriculturists  would 
sicken  of  the  system  if  the  m.£^ets  jof  England  were  constantly 
open  to  their  products: 

If  England  adopted  the  principle  of  free  trade,  her  mere  ex- 
'^*ample^wocll^  delermiiie  'tibe^  fOfifitriM  <in  ^[ttesfiott  ta  i^din^sh 
.  ^.thcdr/protective  systeia;^^  -T^he  misapprehensicMis  pi  national  in- 
terests, which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  system,  have  been  propa- 
-^atted  ofr  irfi%fngtlietidl  ^n  ftbOB^^^MuHtfi^  by^ kel^  aiftfuMly ;  since 
it  is  commonly  imagined  by  the  majority  of  their  people,  that 
she  owes  her  economical  prosperity  to  her  prohibitory  and  re- 
strictive policy.     If  she  abandoned  the  policy,   her  authority 
would  extinguish  the  errors  which  it  has  propagated  or  con- 
firmed.    Disabused  by  her  wisdom  of  the  mischievous  illusions 
into  which  they  have  been  led  by  bc>  folly,  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  those  countries  would  arrive  at  just  apprehensions  of 
their  own  interests  ;  and  having  lost  the  support  which  it  finds 
in  their  present  misconceptions,  the  protective  system  would 
rest  upon  nothing  but  the  sinister  interests  of  the  manufacturing 

classes.    .^^    -^  ^    ;..,'..,.;•.  -,!'..„     V  ~Z  ■  .■..  ;    1 

We  have  been  provoked  by  Its "perniaousfencl^^^       and  still 

more  by  its  malevolent  spirit,  to  do  unsparing  justice  on  this 
incendiary  volume.  It  may  possibly  be  supposed  by  our  general 
readers,  that  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  we  have  hand- 
led the  author,  evinces  a  want  of  that  respect  which  is  due  to  his 
country.     We  should  merit  the  contempt  with  which  we  have 
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treated  his  book,  if  we  were  eapaUe  of  retorting  upon  Gemumjr 
the  slij^htest  of  the  insults  which  he  has  heaped  upon  England ; 
and  we  therefore  Jbeg.  leare  to  ^assure,  them^^  thftt^  (he  posuble 
supposition  would  be  groxmdiess.  Germam'  is  on^  of  the  coun- 
tries which  we  respect  the  most,  and  to  which  we  are  the-  most 
attached ;  having  found  in  the  works  of  her  philosophers,  her 
historians,  and  her  scholars,  exhaustless  mines  of  knowledge  and 
instruction,  and  exhaustless  sources  of  pleasure  or  consolation. 
Above  all,  we  admire  the  spirit  of  comprehensive  humanity  which 
l^enerally  runs  through  the  writings  of  her  classical  autiiors ;  and 
It  is  one  of  our  causes  of  quarrel  with  Dr  List,  that,  he  labours  to 
diffuse  a  spirit  of  exclusive  and  barbarous  nationality  ia, the 
country  of  Liebnits,  Kant,  and  liessing. 


ERRATA,  /^ 

Ftoge  311,  line   6  from  top  of  the  ps^,^r  Makbur,  read  CofofloaideL 
...    318^  line  19         .««  ^..      Jor  Coromandel,  readMahim. 

...    422,  and  throng  boat  thu  Article,  /or  MtUingen  read  Millingen. 
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Part  II Advice  to  Cadets ;  Part  III.— Medical  Service.    Post  8vo. 

2s.  each,  .,,«-,        ^    ^  , 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in  the  EsmaiUa  Of  Abd-el-Kadel-.    By  Col. 

Scott.    PostSvo.     lOs.  6d.  ^     v    ,      *,.*•.' 

Residence  in  Cabool  in  the  years  1836-37-38.     By  the  late  Sir  Alex. 

Burnes.    8vo.     18s.  >■*•     t  w  «-.    r    j 

Rambles  and  Researches  in  Thuringian  Sax6liy.     By  J.  r.  Stanford. 

8vo.    lOs.  6d.  -^  ,,      ^         ... 

An  Illustrated  -  Itinerary  of  the  County  of  Cornwall.     Impenal  8vo. 

16s. 

Travels  and  Researches  in  Asia-Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  and 

Armenia.    By  W.  F.  Ainsworth.    2  vols,  post  8vo.    24s. 
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The  Landman's  Log-Book,  or  an  Emigrant's  Life  at  Sea.  Bj  J. 
Hayter.     Foolscap.     58. 

The  Fame  and  Glory  of  England  Vindicated ;  being  an  Answer  to  the 
Glory  and  Shame  of  England.     l2mo.     68. 

Illastrations  to  the  Hand-Book  for  Travellers.  By  J.  Lehnhardt» 
Southern  Germany.     Post  8vo.     ISs. 

Do.  do.  do.  Northern  and  Southern  Germany.    In 

1  yol.  post  8vo.    2  Is. 

Hon.  Mrs  Darner's  Diary  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  Turkey,  &c.  Second 
Edition.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     166. 

A  Scamper  through  Italy  and  the  Tyrol.  By  a  Gentleman.  Foolscap. 

38. 

Travels  in  Kashmir,  Ladak,  and  lakardo.     By  G.  T.  Vigne.     2  vols. 

%Y0.      868. 

The  Spas  of  England.  By  Dr  Granville.  Complete  in  2  vols,  post 
8vo.     248. 

My  Last  Tour  and  First  Work ;  or  a  Visit  to  the  Baths  of  Wildbad 
and  Rippoldsau.     By  Lady  Vavasour.    8vo.     12s. 

The  Idler  in  France,  By  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    2  vols,  post  8vo.     1 6s. 

BOOKS  FOR  TOUNG  PERSONS. 

The  School,  the  Field,  and  the  Fireside.    3  vols.  18mo.    2s.  6d.  each 
Sequel  to  Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer.     By  Mrs  Shenvood.     I8mo. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Juvenile  Miscellany  of  Amusement  and  Instruction.  Foolscap.  68. 
Bingley's  Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge.  New  Edition.  By  Cooper. 

2  vols.  12mo.     168. 

Childhood's  Duties.     By  M.  A.  S.  Baber.     18mo.    2s. 

Agden  Court ;  a  Tale  for  Children.     12mo.    2s.  6d. 

Leila  in  England ;  a  continuation  of  Leila  on  the  Island.  By  Miss 
Tytler.     I2mo.    68. 

Conversations  on  the  History  of  England*  By  Mrs  Marcet.  18mo. 
4s.  6d. 

The  Game  of  Grammar.     By  Mrs  Marcet.     8s. 

Lucy  and  Arthur ;  a  Book  for  Children.     Square,     ds. 

Springtide;  Do.  Square.     38. 

Holiday  Tales.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley.     Square.     28. 

Blue  Beard.  With  Illustrations.   By  F.  W.N.  Bay  ley.  Square.  2s.  6d. 

Coloured  Picture  Story-Book.     Square.     Is.  6d. 

Little  Stories  from  the  Parlour  Printing  Press.     Foolscap.     28.  6d. 

Universal  History,  on  Scriptural  Principles,  for  the  Use  of  Children. 
I8mo.    3s. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors ;  or  Anec Jotes,  Details,  and  Recollections  of 
Naval  and  Military  Life.     Foolscap.     8s. 

The  Cbild*8  Own  Scrap  Book.     Oblong  4to.     6s.  6d. 
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Agassizy  Professor,  quoted  as  to  the  rate  of  motion  in  glaciers,  59)  60, 
and  72,  73 — his  work  on  the  Etudes  sur  les  Glacier Sy  87,  88. 

AgrictUlural  Labourers^  state  of. — See  Mendicity. 

America — resembles  France  in  her  pride,  10,  11 — ^inteUigence  and  con- 
dition of  her  people,  11,  12 — vanity  of,  12 — sources  from  which  she 
takes  her  opinion  of  England,  12,  13 — is  not  characterized  as  ambi« 
tious,  13 — her  territory  too  extensive,  14 — not  influenced  by  fear,  or 
by  sufficient  prudence,  14,  15 — her  public  morality  and  litigiousness, 
15,  16 — has  little  national  sympathy,  16 — irritable,  and  apt  to  take 
offence  when  none  was  intended,  17 — negotiation  with  Great  Britain 
as  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  right  to  visit  and 
search  her  vessels,  24-28  and  41,  42 — as  a  nation,  her  character  seems 
to  deteriorate,  44. 

America^  Central,  ruins  of,  those  of  Copan,  398,  399 — accuracy  of  the 
drawings  given  in  Mr  Stephens'  book,  399,  400 — remains  found  in 
Copan  and  Palenque  differ  decidedly  in  their  character,  400 — colossal 
carved  blocks  at  Copan,  401-404 — remains  at  Palenque  are  immea- 
surably superior  to  those  of  Copan,  404-408 — their  hieroglyphics  show 
to  all  appearance  a  system  of  writing,  408 — this  confirmed  by  Mexican 
manuscripts,  409,  410 — geographical  distribution  of  these  characters, 
410,  411 — great  uncertainty  of  the  language  ever  being  known,  411- 
416 — ^the  ruins  indicate  a  people  further  advanced  in  taste  than  in 
intellect,  416,  417 — their  history  a  mere  blank,  417 — appear  to  have 
been  built  near  the  time  of  the  first  Spanish  invasion,  418 — laws  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  stated  by  Juarros,  419,  420 — the  study  of  such 
antiquities  of  little  value,  420,  421. 

Athens — lower  parts  of  the  ancient  city  deliberately  annihilated,  to  make 
room  for  the  modern  buildings,  499i  500. 

AuldjOf  Mr,  quoted  as  to  the  ascent  of  the  Glacier  of  Bossoub,  64. 

Austria — ^settlement  of  the  female  line  of  the  House  of  Hapsbnrg  by 
*  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,*  229 — personal  qualities  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  229 — Silesia  invaded  by  Frederic  the  Great— conduct 
of  Frederic,  230-232 — enthusiasm  of  Hungary  towards  Maria  Theresa, 
234-235— policy  oK  the  Court  of  Vienna,  254-258— Maria  Theresa's 
letter  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  258.     See  Frederic, 

Austrdliay  South — Second  Report  of  the  Select  Copimittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  140 — settlement  of  this  Colony  tried  as  an 
experiment,  140 — failure  of,  and  expense  to,  the  mother  country,  141, 
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142 — account  of  the  negotiations  with  government,  142-148 — ^three 
princi|»les  of  colonization  involved  in  its  settlement,  149-155 — 
series  of  miscarriages  exhibited  in  its  management,  155-157 — re- 
commendations of  the  Committee,  157 — raising  of  the  minimum 
price  of  land  objected  to,  )56,  159 — Colonel  Gawler*8  expenditure, 
160,  161 — conflicting  testimony  as  to  the  natural  productiveness 
of  the  Colony,  161,  162. 

B 

Barrotos  Tour  in  Austrian  Lombardy,  &c.,  454 — ^sight  of  the  Righi 
Mountain,  454—warm-baths  of  Pfeilers,  454,  155 — town  of  Coire, 
the  capital  of  the  Grisons,  455 — anecdote  of  Louis  Philippe  of  France, 
456 — road  of  Via  Mala  in  Switzerland,  456,  457 — elevation  of  the 
village  of  Splugen,  457,  458 — Lago  di  Como,  459 — cathedral  of 
Milan,  459,  460 — Leonardi  da  Vinci's  picture  of  the  Last  Supper, 
460,  461 — the  libraries  of,  461 — public  buildings  of,  461 — height  of 
Stelvio  pass  and  view  from,  463 — city  of  Innsbruck,  463— -exquisite 
statuary  in  its  cathedral,  463,  464 — salt  mines  of  Hallein,  465-— city 
of  Munich,  466,  467. 

JReggingy  number  of  the  families  in  England  who  subsist  by  this  art, 
and  the  amount  they  collect,  480,  481.     See  Mendicity. 

Borgia — Don  Francis — elected  General  of  the  Jesuits,  347 — his  noble 
birth,  347,  348 — his  early  renown,  348 — great  epoch  of  his  life,  349 
— appointed  viceroy  of  Catalonia,  360 — death  of  his  duchess,  351 — 
renounced  his  worldly  honours  and  wealth,  and  entered  as  a  member 
of  the  Jesuits,  352,  353 — character  of,  355-357. 

jBf?7cri/i:— pride  and  high  estimation  in  which  she  regards  herself,  17,  18 
— -iicr  foreign  affairs  attract  but  seldom  the  attention  of  her  people,  18, 
19 — apt  to  be  arrogant  and  unjust,  19 — her  endeavours  to  suppress 
the  African  slave  trade  an  illustration  of,  20-29 — as  an  European 
power  cannot  be  considered  as  ambitious,  29,  30 — indifferent  to 
extending  her  influence,  30,  31 — prudent  in  keeping  out  of  war, 
31;  82 — ^but  difficult,  when  once  engaged,  to  get  her  out  of  it,  32 — 
angry  feelings  of,  ijot  easily  roused,  32 — case  of  Macleo4»  33 — ^plac- 
able and  generous  in  Jier  resentments,  33,  34 — sympathy  for  the 
misfortunes  of  her  neighbours,  34 — her  treatment  of  enemies,  35 — is 
pertinacious  in  confiscating  an  enemy's  property,  although  private, 
when  taken  either  at  sea  or  in  port,  35 — acts  with  justice  and  forbear- 
ance towards  them  when  at  war  on  land.  35,  36 — ^her  unjust  treatment 
of  Norway,  36,  37 — as  a  belligerent  ally,  her  conduct  has  been  exem- 
plary, 37 — towards  neutrals  it  cannot  be  exempt  from  severe  censure, 
37,  and  40|  41 — ^behaviour  towards  Denmark  in  1807,  38-40 — assumes 
the  right  of  search  for  English  sailors  in  American  vessels,  41,42 — 
her  conduct  with  respect  the  "  Russo- Dutch  Loan,"  43 — her  position 
with  America,  France,  and  other  Powers,  44-48. 

Budget  (the)  of  1842,  1B7-218.     See  Corn. 

C 

Campbelfs,  T^oipaS;  Life  of  Frederifk  the  Great,  218.    See  Frederic. 
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Charpent(€r*s  Essai  ^r  les  GlacierSf  &c.,  quoted,  66 — defends  the  dilata- 
tion theory  of  glacier  movement,  70-78 — his  Essai  noticed,  88-89. 

Coal,  tax  on  the  exjort  of,  207,  208. 

Colin,  Alexander,  his  exquisite  specimens  of  sculpture  in  the  cathedral 
pf  InnsBruck,  463,  464. 

Calofii^Sf  of  np  use  to  ^  mother  country  were  trade  free  and  universal, 
640-541. 

Copauy  ruins  of,  in  Central  America,  398-404. 

Corn  Laws — pnotives  which  induced  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  brin^  in 
his  altef^tjoo  on,  190-191 — his  measure  prohibitory,  192 — price  of 
foreign  wheat  ^t  Jersey,  192-193 — fixed  duty  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  the  sliding  scale,  194 — What  effect  would  a  permanent  prohi- 
bition have  had  upon  Great  Britain,  compared  yvith  the  rates  of  duty 
since  1828?  194-195— efiect  of  a  moderate  fixed  rate,  195-196— 
principle  pn  which  the  rate  of  wj^ges  depends,  196-201 — effect  of  the 
XariflF  on  pasture  lands,  209. 

Criminal  Jurisprudence,  French  and  English,  compared,  359-396. — 
See  Lafarge* 

D 

lyArgens — associate  of  Frederic  the  Great — character  of,  245. 

jPenmark,  conduct  of  England  in  1807,  towards,  38-40. 

jyuelling,  altogether  peculiar  to  the  modern  world,  422 — trial  by  ordeal, 
422 — ^judicial  single  combat,  423-426 — instances  of,  426-428 — sketch 
of  the  (Juels,  heroes,  and  men  of  honour,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  428- 
435 — edicts  issued  against,  435-438 — mania  for,  after  the  Restoration 
in  England,  438-440 — after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  440,  441 — 
duelling  \n  IrelantJ,  ^41,  442 — present  state  of,  443,  444— laws 
against,  445,  447 — severity  of  the  law  rather  tends  to  excuse  than  to 
prevent,  447-449 — ^in  all  cases  of  (Juels,  parties  should  be  tried  before  a 
jury,  as  in  the  case  of  other  offences,  449-451 — England  shbuld  folloiiy 
tthe  example  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  having  various  degrees  of 
imprisonment  for  both  principals  and  seconds,  451-452. 

E 

PducaUon,  piinutes  pf  t^e  Committee  of  Council  on,  105 — formation 
of  ihB  Coipmittee  a  njost  important  step,  i06 — outcry  at  first  raised 
airainst  the  Committee,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  107-109 — 
utility  of  the  reports,  109,  I  JO— inspectors  appointed  by  the  Board 

.  ^p  iny^estigate  the  mode  of  teaching,  110 — objections  raised  to  the 
inspection  by  the  high  church  party,  1 J 1 — conduct  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  1 1 2 — arrang^em.ent  between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
^nd  the  Committee  regarding  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children, 
I  I2r— inspectors  well  qualified  for  their  office,  113,  ll4 — defective 
character  and  quality  of  instruction  given  in  schools,  1 14—^ general 
ignorance  and  incompetency  of  the  teachers,  114-116 — M.  Tremen- 
hijBer^*8  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  various  parts  of  England, 
Jjg.J22— report  of  V\f  h\hn,  J2?-l?7— of  R?r  Baptist  Npel,  127-132 
-^f^j:r  Gibson  in  Scotland,  132,  J 33— Sunday  schools,  134— prpceed- 
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ings  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government  on  this  subject,  in  accordance  with 
the  yiewR  held  by  the  former  government,  134-136 — institution  of 
Normal  Schools  one  of  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken,  136-138 — 
gratuities  should  be  gi^en  to  well-qualified  teachers,  138 — compilation 
and  publication  of  a  complete  set  of  school-books  also  necessary,  139. 

England^  her  manufacturinc^  prosperity  believed  in  Germany  to  have 
been  attained  by  her  protective  policy,  542 — free  trade  desired  by  the 
people  of,  547-549 — was  slavery  abolished  in  its  colonies  in  order  to 
crush  the  industry  of  other  slave-holding  countries?  549 — absurd 
course  pursued  by  abolitionists  to  exclude  foreign  slave  productions 
from  the  English  market,  540 — ^hostih'ty  to  its  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, especially  in  Germany,  540 — evils  likely  to  result  from  her  re- 
strictive policy,  552,  553 — nature  of  the  commercial  policy  she  must 
adopt  to  avert  her  declining  trade,  653-556. 

Englandi  her  position  with  France,  between  1748  and  1756,  261. 

Eustace,  Mr,  charge  against  the  French  for  having  destroyed  Vinci's 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper  in  Milan,  not  correct,  460,  461. 


F 

Fancy  and  Imagination,  analysis  of  the  distinction,  between,  164-174. 

France^  causes  which  have  influenced  the  public  conduct  of,  4,  5 — 
national  character  of  her  pride,  5,  7 — ambition,  7 — is  not  checked 
by  any  feeling  of  justice,  faith,  or  public  morality,  7 — warlike  propen- 
sities 7,8 — is  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  8 
— cause  of,  8,  9 — prides  herself  in  her  sympathy,  9,  10 — mode  in 
which  she  is  influenced  by  resentment,  10 — conduct  in  regard  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  21-23 — in  regard  to  neutral  vessels  trad- 
ing with  England,  40,  41 — her  present  character,  44 — position  and 
prospects  of,  44-47 — her  criminal  law  deficient,  359. 

France,  state  of  duelling  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  429-431 — Brantome's, 
account  of  Duprat,  the  paragon  of  France,  434-435 — edicts  issued 
against  duelling,  436. 

Francis^  Father,  third  General  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  348.  See 
Borgia. 

Frederic  the  Great,  48 — sketch  of  his  grandfather,  219 — of  his  father, 
Frederic  William,  219— treatment  of,  till  his  25th  year,  221-223— 
his  abode  at  Rheinsberg — pursuits  and  amusements,  223 — educa- 
tion and  abilities  of,  224 — partiality  for  the  French  language,  225-226 

'  —correspondence  with  Voltaire,  226 — succeeds  his  father,  227 — acces- 
sion of  Maria  Theresa  to  the  throne  of  Austria  under  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  229 — Frederic  invades  Silesia  without  apprising  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  of  his  design,  230— evils  produced  in  Europe  by  this  step, 
232 — his  first  battle  at  Molwitz,  233 — state  of  Europe  till  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  238 — his  character — slavish  application  to  public  . 
business  which  he  displayed,  238-242 — vices  of  his  administration, 
242-243 — sketch  of  his  associates — manner  he  spent  his  time  with 
them  at  Potsdam,  243-247 — ^eccentric  friendship  with,  and  treatment 
of  Voltaire,  249-254— policy  of  the  Austrian  court,  254— of  France, 
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255-258 — Coalition  of  the  great  European  powers  against  Frederic, 
258 — position  of  Frederic,  259.262— -disputes  between  France  and 
England,  261— the. Seven  Years'  War— battle  of  Prague,  263,  264 — 
battle  of  Kolin,  264,  265— state  of  Frederic's  mind,  265,  266 — recon- 
ciliation with  Voltaire,  266-268 — battle  of  Leuthen,  269 — high  posi- 
tion this  victory  placed  him  in,  270,  271 — enthusiasm  of  England  in 
his  favour,  271,  272 — surprised  and  defeated  at  Hoch-kirchen,  273 — 
conduct  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  275 — defeated  at  Kunersdorf  276 — 
campaign  of  1760,  277,  278 — policy  of  England  after  the  death  of 
Pitt,  278,  279— of  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  279--peace  of  Huberts- 
burg,  280 — appalling  state  of  Prussia,  280,  281. 

G 

GawlerSi  Colonel,  profuse  expenditure  of  money  on  the  Colony  of  South 
Australia,  156-160-161. 

Geology — revolution  in  the  views  held  in  regard  to,  49-51 — ^the  Glacier 
theory,  52-53.     See  Glacier, 

German  (The)  nations  considered  as  individuals,  review  of,  1. 

German  Customs- Union^  origin  and  objects  of,  515-519. 

Glacier  Theory ^  4 — meaning  of  the  term,  53 — appearance  of  a  glacier  in 
a  diminishing  and  progressive  state,  54, 55 — torrents  which  proceed  from 
them,  55,  56 — moraines,  or  accumulation  of  debris^  56-58— illustrate 
the  movement  of  the  glacier,  58-60 — rate  at  which  they  move,  60— 
the  theory  of  the  glacier  tables,  60,  61 — formation  of  pools  of  water  on 
the  ice,  61 — formation  and  magnitude  of  the  gravel  cones,  61-63 — diflS- 
culty  in  ascending  some  of  the  glaciers,  63,  64 — the  nM^Jirni  or 
unconsolidated  glacier,  65-68— difference  between  the  crevasse  of  the 
glacier  and  that  of  the  neve,  66,  67 — chasm  of  separation  between  the 
glacier  and  the  nev6,  called  the  Berg-schrundi  67 — awful  position  in 
which  M.  Hugiand  his  companion  was  placed,  68 — De  Saussure's  theory, 
69 — the  gravitation  of  glacier  motion  considered,  70-73 — the  dilata- 
tion theory  ^reviewed,  73-78 — veined  appearance  of  the  ice,  75 — appli- 
cation of  the  glacier  phenomena,  to  account  for  certain  changes  in  the 
earth's  surface,  79»  80 — on  the  transportation  of  masses  of  rock  from 
great  distances,  80-95 — on  the  figure,  polish,  and  states  of  surface, 
which  glaciers  are  capable  of  giving  to  the  rocks  over  which  they 
move,  95-101 — objections  which  have  been,  and  may  be  urged  against 
the  glacier  theory,  101-105. 

Greece — travels  in  Greece.     See  Mure, 

H 

Hieroglyphics^  those  on  the  ruins  of  Palenque  in  Central  America,''408- 
412 — knowledge  of  Egyptian  not  very  encouraging,  412,  413 — no 
key  yet  discovered  to  those  of  Central  America,  414-416. 

HullaKs  school  in  London  for  instructing  schoolmasters  in  singing,  110. 

I 

Ignatius  Loyola^  297.     See  Loyola, 

Imagination  and  Fancy ^  what  difference  exists  between  ?  165-1 75. 
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Income  TaSf  ftllacies  which  hure  led  Sir  Hobeit  Peel  to  bring  tbis 
iQeasure  ibrward,  202-210 — tp  b^  a  jost  tax,  it  should  include  all  who 
pould  be  held  able  to  pay  it,  210,  2il — the  tax  should  be  confined  to 
that  portion  of  income  fairly  called  revenue,  211-213 — case  of  preca- 
rious or  temporary  investments,  213 — in(:omes  derived  from  trusts, 
213, 214—18  a  tax  upon  the  creation  of  capital,  214,  215 — a  direct  tax 
upon  every  map's  declared  expenditure  would  be  the  best,  215 — oppo- 
sition of  Lrord  John  Russell  w&s  not  sufficiently  immediate,  216 — 
Lord  Brougham's  views  on,  216,  217 — will  ultimately  be  fatal  to  Peel's 
administration,  217,  218. 

Innsbruck,  city  of,  463 — exquisite  sculpture  in  its  cathedral,  463, 464. 

Irish  Beggars^  classes  of,  and  their  characteristics,  471,  472. 

JesuUsy  rise  and  progress  of,  297-358.  See  Loyola,  Xavier,  Laynez^ 
and  Borgia. 

Judicature,  end  to  be  obtained  by,  as  a  mecms  of  ascertaining  truth, 
360-362. 

K 
Keilhf  George,  Earl  Marischal — ^associate  of  Frederic  the  Great,  224 — 
death  of,  at  the  battle  of  Hoch-kirchen,  273. 


Lafarge,  Trial  of  IVf^danae — law  of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  France  most 
imperfect,  351^ -362— -procedure  at  her  trial,  as  contrasted  with  a  cri- 
minal trial  in  England,  362-364 — the  ac^  daccusation^  or  indict- 
ment, an  extraordinary  document,  364 — marriage  of  Madame  Lafarge, 
as  stated  in  the  indictment,  367,  369 — language  used  to  the  jury  by 
the  Avocat-G^neral,  as  if,  before  conviction,  the  prisoner  was  guilty, 
369*373 — by  the  law  of  England,  two  felonies  oannot  be  proved  under 
one  indictnient,  373 — examination  of  the  pri8on^|r  by  the  presiding 
judge,  374 — the  prisoner's  account  of  her  marriage,  375 — irrelevant 
evidence  led  on  the  trial  regarding  the  death  of  her  hfjsband,  M. 
Lafarge,  377-3S9 — analysis  of  the  evidence,  389 — the  evidence,  when 
carefully  examined,  proves  that  Penis,  the  clerk  of  M.  Li^farge,  was 
the  murder^ry  390-392 — did  the  chemical  e^perjipents  inade  on  the 
body  prove  whether  poison  had  b^en  given  during  liffi  or  nojt  ?  394, 
396. 

Laynezy  logo,  elected  General  of  the  Jesuits,  343 — ^his  ph^^^^^*  ^^ 
influence  he  had  on  the  prosperity  of  that  holy  body,  3f  4'^47. 

Leake,  Colonel,  his  works  on  Greece,  models  of  their  kind,  492. 

Uxt,  Dr  Frederick  on  the  Principles  of  the  German  Customs- Union, 
515 — origin  and  objects  pf,  51^-519 — false  principles  ijoculcat.ed  in 
bis  work,  519 — analysis  of,  519-524 — bi^  system  of  international 
trade  expounded,  524-527 — interference  of  a  governpajent  with  the 
affairs  of  its  subjects  is  inexpedient,  527 — recommends  bis  protective 
system  to  the  continental  nations  of  Europe  and  America — 528-531 — 
recommends  these  nations  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  531— argu- 
ments by  which  he  maintains  his  theory,  532 — advocates  the  protec- 
tion of  manufactures,  and  condi^mns  the  protection  of  agricujture,  539- 


586 — hw  theory  of  prodnctiy^  powers^  586-539 — WjBerts  that  by 
continental  Europe  adopting  the  protective  system,  their  manufactures 
Bud  trade  would  be  extended,  539>  542 — fallacy  in  holding  that,  if 
freedom  of  trade  were  universal  and  perfect,  England  would  mono- 
polize the  commerce  of  the  world,  543'547^—misrepreBentations  of  the 
Gommereial  policy  of  England,  547-556. 

Z^oyola,  Ignatius,  majestic  appearance  of,  297 — religious  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  seized,  298,  299 — spiritual  visions  he  saw,  299,  300 — 
nature  of  bis  work,  entitled  <<  Spiritual  Exerciser,"  300-302 — his  pil- 
grimages, 302 — -studies  he  pursued,  302, 303 — method  of  making  con- 
verts, 302 — self  caused  tortures  be  and  his  disciples  suffered  on  their 
journey  to  Rome,  304,  305 — an  admirable  judge  of  human  character, 
805 — mode  of  training  his  disciples,  305,  306 — received  with  great 
reluctance,  from  Pope  Paul  III.,  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  order  of 
Jesus,  336 — elected  General  of  the  order,  ib. — scheme  of  government 
he  laid  down  and  pursued,  336-339 — his  character,  contrasted  with 
that  of  Luther,  340-342. 

Luther,  character  of,  contrasted  with  Ignatius  Loyola,  340,  341. 

M 

Manufactures,,  analysis  of  the  German  Protective  Theory,  524-556. 

Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Austria.     See  Austria* 

Mendicity,  state  of,  in  England,  and  to  what  attributed,  467 — divided 
into  two  classes,  468 — examples  of  the  second  class,  t.  e,,  of  temporary 
or  occasional  mendicancy,  468-472 — condition  of  the  agricultural  poor 
in  England,  472 — food  of,  and  quantity  required  for  each  individual, 
473 — able-bodied  paupers  in  the  unions  are  better  fed,  474 — contrast 
in  their  dietaries,  474 — table  of  the  number  of  the  vagrant  poor  who 
passed  in  one  day  through  thirteen  towns  selected  as  examples,  475 — 

.  receipts  of  agricultural  families  who  subsist  by  begging,  476,  477 — 
average  expenditure  of  these  families  for  food  and  lodging,  478 — it 
is  more  profitable,  therefore^  to  beg  than  to  ^oik,  i^.^— digest  of  the 
Vagrant  Act,  479,  480 — terms,  practice,  devices  and  income  of 
the  begging  art,  480-486 — ^line  to  be  drawn  between  the  professional 
beggar  and  those  from  destitution  and  misery,  486 — description  of 
persons  who  "  travel,  and  earn  their  bread^'  by  bagging*  486-488 — 
plans  resorted  to  to  obtain  alms,  488,  489 — explanation  of  the  ticket 

'   system,  ^9-491. 

Mmco— symbolical  paintings  of  the  natives  were  preserved  in  the 
Spanish  tribunals,  as  documentary  evidence  in  lawsuits^  414,  415* 

Milan,  description  of,  459<46l. 

MilUngeris  History  pf  Duelling.  422.    See  Duelling, 

Moore,  Thomas — poetical  works,  162-165 — criticism  on  the  distinctijon 
between  iioagjnation  and  fancy,  165-175^-characteri6ti^  of  his  poetical 
powers,  fancy  or  wit,  175 — his  delicate  to.uches  of  tenderness  and 
gaiety  the  iQOst  captivating  of  his  powers,  175,  176 — identity  in  his 
mind  of  vfm^\^  and  poetry,  176-180 — deficient  in  dramatic  faculty, 
180,  181 — poetical  verses  quoted,  ]81-)84 — extract  from  bis  enrly 
biography  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  in  1798,  184-186. 


578  Index. 

Moraines^  formation  of,  56-58 — ^their  movement  illustrates  the  progress 
of  a  glacier,  58-60. 

Munich^  city  of,  eminence  it  has  attained  bj  the  liberality  and  taste  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  466,  467. 

Mure^s  Tourm  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  492 — merits  of  the  work, 
493-494,  and  502-503— site  of  the  Herseura,  494— geography  of 
the  Odyssey,  495-498 — Pelasgian  remains,  498-499 — exertions  of  the 
government  to  discover  and  restore  the  antiquities  of  Athens,  500-502 
— vast  proportion  of  the  country  now  the  property  of  the  nation,  504 — 
ruined  condition  of  its  towns,  and  also  of  the  country,  504 — character 
of  the  people,  505 — analogy  between  the  ancient  and  modern  race, 
506 — filthy  habits  too  prevalent,  507 — extract,  description  of  the 
persons  Mr  Mure  met  with  in  the  Khan  of  Livadia,  507 — agri- 
cultural and  commercial  prosperty  of  Greece,  511 — character  of  the 
mountaineers,  511,  512 — the  same  spirit  displayed  by  the  modern 
Greek  as  by  the  ancient  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of  their  history, 
513,  514. 

N 

Nations — Causes,  which  indiience  the  public  conduct  of  one  nation  to- 
wards another,  1-4. 

Neckevt  M.  L.  A.,  Etudes  GSoJogiques  dans  Jes  AJpes — quoted  as  to  the 
ancient  alluvial  formation,  79,  80 — quoted  as  to  the  form  of  the 
diluvial  Mocks,  93 — states  that  a  mineral  can  never  scratch  another  of 
the  same  degree  of  hardness,  100 — quoted  as  to  the  distribution  of 
boulders,  101. 

Neutralsi  maritime  rights  of  a  belligerent  against,  40. 

Niviy  structure  of,  in  the  glacier  formation,  65 — ^its  crevasse  differs 
from  that  of  the  glacier,  66,  67. 

Normal  Schoolsy  their  institution,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  forward 
the  cause  of  education,  136-138. 

Norwa^f  unjust  treatment  of,  by  England,  36,  37. 


O 

Odifsseif — geographical  position  of  the  places  mentioned  in,  492. 

Palenque  in  Central   America,  ruins  of,  404-408 — hieroglyphics  on, 

408-416. 
Pauperism  of  the  labouring  classes  of  Great  Britain.     See  Mendicity. 
Peehy  Sir  Robert,  speeches  on  the  Budget  in  1842,  187. 
Playfair^  Professor,  on  the  agents  by  which  stones  are  transported  to 

great  distances,  82,  83. 
Portugal,  condnct  of,  in  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  23,  24. 
Prussian  tariff  of  1818,  increased  the  distress  of  the  manufacturers  in 

the  inferior  German  states,  517. 
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Richelieuy  Duke  of,  his  character,  268,  269. 

Rocks^  transportation  of,  to  great  distances,  80 — ^theories   regarding, 
83-92 — the  glaciers  appear  to  be  the  active  agents,  92-95. 

R&othmen*s  Life  of  Ignatius  Lo^^ola  and  his  asspciates,  297.  See 
Loyola. 

S 

Salt  Mines  of  Hallein,  description  of,  465. 

SaussureSf  De,  theory,  that  the  glacier  moyes  by  gravitation,  69 — ob- 
jections to,  70-73. 

ScotCsy  Sir  William,  decision,  as  to  the  power  of  England  to  suppress, 
by  itself,  the  slave  trade,  21,  22. 

Slave-trade^  endeavours  of  England  to  influence  the  other  powers  to  sup- 
press it,  20 — conduct  of  France,  21-23— of  Portugal,  23— of  Ame- 
rica, 24-28. 

Stephens*  Travels  in  Central  America,  397.     See  America: 

Stewart,  Dugald,  on  Imagination  and  Fancy,  166. 

Sugar,  tariff  qf  1842  on,  most  impolitic,  205,  206. 

T 

jfarz^fl— difference  between  the  Whig  and  the  Tory  budgets,  204— loss 
on  the  timber  duties,  205 — on  that  of  sugar,  205,  206 — on  export 
duties,  206-207 — tax  on  coals  exported,  207-208 — inconsistency 
with  which  it  has  been  framed,  208— effect  it  will  have  on  pasture 
lands,  209. 

Teachers — most  defective  state  of  proper  education  amongst,  114—- 
extracts  from  report  of  school  inspectors  in  England  regarding  their 
incompetency,  115-132 — better  qualified  in  Scotland,  132*133 — 
necessity  of  Normal  schools  for  training  teachers,  136-137.  See 
Education, 

Timber,  loss  sustained  on  the  duties  on,  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  205. 

V 

Vagrancy  in  England, — See  Mendicity, 

Vagrant  Act,  digest  of,  479,  480 — ^is  nearly  a  dead  letter — treasons  for, 
487,  488 —  See  Mendicity. 

Venetz,  M.  on  the  ancient  extension  of  glaciers,  83-86. 

Vinci^Si  Leonardi  da,  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  at  Milan,  460,  461—* 
Napoleon's  care  of  it,  461. 

Voltaire,  his  opinions  wh,en  he  first  corresponded  with  Frederic  the  Great, 
226,  227 — mission  to  the  Prussian  court,  236 — circumstances  which 
made  him  desire  to  leave  France,  247-249^ invited  to  Berlin,  249 — 
reception  in  Prussia,  249— eccentric  friendship*  with  Frederic  the 
Great,  250 — causes  of  quarrel  between  them,  250-252 — ^his  diatribe  on 
Maupertuis,  252 — leaves  Prussia,  252 — Outrageous  conduct  oi  Fre- 
deric towards  him,  253 — influence  which  his  writings  had,  254 — re- 
conciliation with  Frederic,  266-268— What  were  his  feelings  towards 
that  monarch  ?  268. 


